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PREFACE 

by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester 

ALDERMAN  W.  P.  JACKSON,  J.P, 

when  the  post-war  planning  of  Manchester  was  begun  about  two  years  ago  the  intention  was  to  present 
the  proposals  to  the  Town  Planning  and  Buildings  Committee,  and  subsequently  to  the  City  Council, 
in  a  series  of  reports  supported  by  plans.  As  the  City  Surveyor  proceeded  with  his  great  task  it  became 
increasingly  evident  that  the  problems  of  planning  and  reconstruction  in  Manchester  were  so  inter¬ 
related  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  more  informative  to  prepare  and  present  the  Plan  as  a  whole.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  this  course  was  adopted,  and  in  this  book  Mr.  Nicholas  has  developed  his  ideas  for  the  future  of 
Manchester.  His  arguments  and  suggestions  are  based  on  the  results  of  original  research  and  the  study 
of  factual  data,  and  he  has  endeavoured  throughout  the  treatise  to  illustrate  his  proposals  by  a  compre¬ 
hensive  series  of  diagrams,  plans  and  pictures.  The  Manchester  Civic  Authorities  and  indeed  all  who 
are  concerned  in  the  layout  of  the  city  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  assisted  hy  this  publication  to  appreciate 
the  effect  of  any  planning  policy  which  they  may  officially  adopt. 

To-day  our  country  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  transition  from  war  to  peace,  and  all  thinking 
people  will  wish  to  inquire  about  the  sort  of  world  to  be  built  for  posterity.  Among  the  major  questions 
is  that  of  town  and  country  planning,  and  most  opportunely  the  City  of  Manchester  Plan  appears  at 
this  time,  making  a  contribution  to  planning  in  general  and  to  the  planning  of  Manchester  in  particular. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Civic  Authorities  will  be  able  to  remodel  Manchester  as  a  fairer  city  with  greatly 
improved  living  and  working  conditions  will  depend  ultimately  upon  the  interest,  determination  rind 
wishes  of  the  citizens,  to  whom  J  commend  this  book  for  careful  study. 

Lord  Mayor's  Office,  W.  P.  JACKSON, 

Manchester.  Lord  Mayor. 

May ,  1945. 


by  the  Chairman  of  the  Town  Planning  and  Buildings  Committee 

COUNCILLOR  OTTJWLLL  LODGE 

in  august,  1941,  Lord  Reith  addressed  the  Manchester  and  District  Regional  Planning  Committee, 
of  which  Manchester  is  a  constituent  authority,  and  advised  the  preparation  of  a  provisional  plan  for 
redevelopment.  He  suggested  that  those  responsible  should  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  existing 
legislation,  but  that  they  should  plan  boldly  and  comprehensively.  This  was,  indeed,  a  challenge,  and  an 
inducement  to  tackle  the  multifarious  problems  which  beset  us  on  all  sides  according  to  modern 
conceptions  of  planning. 

Mr.  Nicholas  has  approached  each  problem  with  no  preconceived  ideas  and  no  prejudices.  He 
has  examined  with  great  thoroughness  all  available  information,  and  where  this  was  not  sufficient  he 
has  made  his  own  investigations.  Yet  it  has  hcen  ever  present  in  his  mind  that  the  health  and  happiness 
of  our  citizens  must  be  his  ultimate  concern.  Here  is  no  attempt  to  revolutionise  the  face  of  the  city, 
but  rather  to  shape  it  into  a  satisfactory  pattern — largely  conforming  to  the  present  layout,  but  giving 
us  the  opportunity  we  need  to  improve  its  efficiency  and  its  standing  as  a  regional  centre. 
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Two  outstanding  features  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  ultimate  Plan  are  the  forecast 
of  future  population  and  the  road  proposals  for  the  city. 

I  have  watched  with  interest  the  work  involved  in  making  an  accurate  analysis  of  population  trends, 
and  I  share  with  planning  experts  who  have  visited  the  city  during  the  preparation  period  the  belief 
that  this  is  an  original  and  sound  approach  to  the  problem. 

The  road  proposals  are  based  on  research  work  wholly  carried  out  in  the  city.  The  scientific 
approach  to  this  problem  has  also  entailed  a  great  amount  of  detailed  work.  Drastic  as  the  proposals 
are,  they  show,  probably  for  the  first  time,  what  the  effects  of  post-war  traffic  growth  will  be. 

The  biggest  problem  of  all  will  be  the  moving  of  some  120,000  of  our  people  to  a  new  town  or  to 
existing  towns  some  distance  away,  whichever  they  prefer.  The  great  difficulties  involved  must  be  faced 
squarely,  for  we  are  dealing  with  human  lives.  It  is  enough  at  this  stage  to  say  that  only  the  most  efficient 
organisation  can  be  accepted;  no  second-best  or  compromise  machinery  will  do.  The  re-establishment 
of  these  people  and  of  the  industries  which  provide  their  livelihood  must  be  accurately  timed  and 
carried  out  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  many  problems,  human  and  physical,  which  it 
will  entail.  Only  so  can  it  be  done. 

Any  constructive  comment  will  receive  the  most  careful  attention  from  the  Town  Planning  and 
Buildings  Committee  when  they  proceed  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  proposals,  to  which,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  book,  they  are  not  committed  in  any  way  at  this  stage. 

The  Town  Planning  and  Buildings  Committee  are  fully  conscious  of  their  heavy  responsibilities, 
and  of  their  obligation  to  pay  due  regard  to  all  the  interests  upon  which  comprehensive  planning  cannot 
fail  to  impinge,  but  it  must  be  obvious  that  in  the  replanning  of  a  great  commercial  city  some  conflict 
of  interests  is  inescapable.  The  Committee  arc  determined  to  resolve  these  differences  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Even  to  the  casual  reader  it  will  be  manifest  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  has  gone  into  the 
preparation  of  this  Plau.  not  only  in  the  sifting  of  all  available  information  about  this  great  city,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Manchester  came  to  be  what  it  is  to-day,  but  also  in  original  research  into  matters  which 
have  perhaps  not  received  the  prominence  which  their  importance  demands  in  earlier  planning 
proposals. 

The  untiring  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Nicholas's  planning  team  has  been  most 
marked  throughout  this  period  of  unspectacular  but  unavoidable  hard  work.  1  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  paying  a  public  tribute  to  the  small  body  of  men  and  women,  ably  led  by  Mr.  Nicholas, 
who  have  made  the  publication  of  this  work  possible. 


May,  1945. 


OTTIWELL  LODGE 


AUTHOR’S  NOTE 


this  hook  and  the  Plan  it  describes  have  been  prepared  under  wartime  conditions.  The  task  was 
complicated  in  the  early  stages  by  the  possibility  that  the  face  of  Manchester  might  be  changed  in 
any  one  night.  As  the  work  progressed,  however,  it  became  increasingly  certain  that  the  end  of  the 
war  would  see  the  city  little  altered.  For  this  we  have  cause  to  be  grateful,  but  from  a  planning 
point  of  view  it  has  meant  that  our  redevelopment  scheme  must  take  more  careful  account  of  the 
financial  consequences  of  removing  undamaged  buildings.  Thus  our  initial  idealism  has  been 
tempered  by  a  growing  preoccupation  with  present  realities. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Plan  as  it  stands  reflects  a  perfect  compromise  between  the  actuality 
and  the  ideal;  indeed,  its  very  nature  and  the  manner  of  its  presentation  demand  (hat  the  spirit 
of  idealism  should  predominate.  For  this  is  not  an  official  Plan:  it  has  not  yet  been  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  corporation  or  to  any  of  its  committees.  It  has  been  produced  by  the  Planning 
Department  (with  assistance  hereafter  acknowledged)  and  is  put  before  you  in  order  Lhat  the 
members  of  the  corporation  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  criticism  and  appraisal  of  its  contents  when 
they  (as  they  will  now  do)  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  an.  official  Plan. 

I  have  thus  been  given  an  entirely  free  hand,  and  I  alone  must  accept  full  responsibility  for  the 
principles  and  proposals  here  outlined.  This  procedure  has  the  advantage  that  tile  corporation  can 
now  approach  its  task  with  an  equally  unfettered  discretion. 

In  certain  aspects  of  the  Plan  I  have  had  to  make  suggestions  which  affect  Salford  and  Stretford. 
These  have  not  in  all  cases  been  discussed  with  the  surveyors  of  the  authorities  concerned,  but  they 
do  fit  within  the  framework  of  the  tentative  regional  plan.  They  are  mentioned  here  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  Manchester  proposals. 

The  highest  praise  is  due  to  those  members  of  my  staff  who  have  been  engaged  on  this  work, 
for  in  many  aspects  of  the  problem  there  was  little  previous  experience  to  guide  them,  and 
much  original  research  was  required.  All  have  shown  keen  interest  and  some  have  made  major 
contributions  to  the  Plan.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
worked  and  of  their  enthusiasm,  which  has  shown  itself  in  a  cheerful  disregard  for  normal  office  hours. 

In  particular  I  would  pay  tribute  to  my  Principal  Assistant,  Mr.  G.  Sutton  Brown,  B.Se., 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  for  the  excellence  of  his  work  and  the  outstanding  administrative  and  technical  abiliiy 
which  he  has  displayed  throughout.  His  personal  contribution  to  the  preparation  of  this  book  has 
been  substantial,  while  his  example  and  encouragement  have  brought  out  the  best  in  all  who  have 
been  working  under  his  direction. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  my  deputy,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hamilton.  B.Sc.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  A.R.I.B.A..  for 
his  valuable  help,  and  to  Messrs.  O.  Lewis  Abbott.  F.S.I..  M.Fnst.M.  &  Cv.E.,  and  Reginald  Rowley, 
P.A.S.I.,  A.M.Inst.M.  &  Cy.E.,  for  many  preliminary  valuations. 

So  far  as  other  departments  of  the  corporation  are  concerned,  I  had  only  to  ask  for  help  and  it  was 
readily  forthcoming.  To  all  my  brother  officers  who  have  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  expert 
knowledge  I  tender  my  grateful  thanks. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  City  Architect.  Mr.  G.  Noel  Hill,  F.R.I.B.A.,  M.T.P.I., 
who  has  shown  the  greatest  personal  interest  in  the  various  questions  on  which  he  has  given 
advice,  and  to  those  members  of  his  staff  who  have  given  help  under  his  direction.  Members  of  the 
two  departments  have,  in  fact,  worked  together  on  the  framing  of  the  ciiy  centre  proposals. 
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I  oiler  my  special  thanks  also  to  the  Director  of  Housing,  Mr.  John  Hughes,  B.Arch.,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  to  his  staff,  who  have  so  willingly  co-operated  on  all  housing  problems. 

From  private  individuals,  societies  and  other  bodies,  I  have  received  the  kindest  consideration. 
The  department  has  obtained  much  voluntary  help  and  advice  from  outside. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  Mr.  Hubert  Worthington,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A., 
on  the  preparation  of  tentative  layouts  for  the  Cathedral  precinct  and  for  the  proposed  University 
and  Royal  Infirmary  extensions.  His  help  has  always  been  given  in  a  delightfully  friendly  way. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  and  its  Sub-committees  have  also  willingly  responded  to 
every  call  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  on  them  for  information  and  advice.  In  particular 
their  influence  has  undoubtedly  been  responsible  for  the  high  proportion  of  replies  received  to  the 
industrial  questionnaires.  To  the  firms  who  made  these  returns  I  also  tender  my  sincere  thanks. 

To  Mr.  Ashton  Davies,  former  Vice-President  of  the  L.M.S.  Railway  Company,  my  thanks  are  due 
for  letting  me  have  the  services  for  a  short  period  of  Mr.  Roy  Hughes,  A.M.I.C.E.,  A.M.T.P.I..  of  the 
company's  engineering  staff,  without  whose  help  the  technical  aspects  of  the  railway  proposals  contained 
in  the  Plan  could  not  have  been  fully  investigated.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  this  assistance  was 
granted  on  the  clear  understanding  that  it  was  entirely  without  prejudice  to  the  company's  own  plans. 

The  result,  I  believe,  provides  a  background  against  which  most  of  the  planning  problems  of  the 
Manchester  of  to-morrow  can  be  properly  considered.  It  is  intended  to  do  no  more.  I  hope  it  will 
be  read  with  interest  and  understanding,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  excellent 
work  done  by  Mr.  Derek  Senior,  who  has  transformed  a  somewhat  technical  script  into  a  book 
which  the  layman  can  appreciate. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Town  Planning  and  Buildings  Committee 
and  to  the  corporation  for  permitting  me  to  undertake  the  task  of  presenting  this  publication  to  the 
citizens  os  Manchester.  1  can  only  hope  that  they  may  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  that  they  will 
find  it  helpful  in  formulating  the  official  Plan  that  is  to  guide  our  post-war  reconstruction. 


April,  1945 


R.  Nicholas 
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it  was  the  blitz  that  awn kened  public  interest 
in  planning.  But  it  was  not  the  blitz  that  made 
planning  necessary.  M 

A  great  city  is  always  in  process  of  gradual  recon¬ 
struction.  Old  buildings  are  continually  being 
pulled  down  and  replaced,  or  their  sites  used  for 
other  purposes.  Most  of  Manchester  has  been 
built  or  rebuilt  in  the  last  half-century;  but  because 
ihe  process  went  on  unplanned,  tile  city  we  live  in 
is  not  a  great  improvement  on  the  Manchester  of 
50  years  ago.  Individual  buildings  have  changed, 
but  congestion,  dirt  and  ugliness  remain.  With  or 
without  a  plan,  most  of  Manchester  will  again  be 
gradually  rebuilt  in  the  course  of  the  next  half- 
century.  If  at  every  stage  this  process  of  recon¬ 
struction  is  made  to  conform  with  a  master  pattern 
of  the  kind  suggested  in  this  book,  the  Manchester 
of  50  years  hence  will  be  a  city  transformed  ;  if  not. 
it  will  still  be  as  ugly,  dirty  and  congested  as  it  is 

THE  AIM  OF 

The  main  object  of  Lhe  Plan  outlined  in  these 
pages  is  to  enable  every  inhabitant  of  this  city  to 
enjoy  real  health  of  body  and  health  of  mind.  For 
most  of  us  in  Manchester  this  must  remain  an 
unattainable  ideal  until  radical  improvements  have 
been  made  in  our  living  and  working  conditions. 
We  are  condemned  to  live  under  a  perpetual  smoke- 
pall,  which  enfeebles  the  health-giving  property  of 
the  sun's  rays  and  lowers  our  general  vitality  and 
power  to  resist  infection.  Moreover,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  us  are  huddled  together  in 
terrace  houses  completely  lacking  in  modern 
internal  amenities — often,  indeed,  in  a  state  of 
decay  approaching  structural  collapse.  [s 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  essential  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  sound  physique,  especially  in  the  formative 
years  of  childhood,  and  no  artificial  substitutes 


INTRODUCTION 

‘Our  lioiceruLmts  will  profit  by  our  forcThoughi  ur  suffer 
from  our  ucgleci.  What  bcUcr  work  can  we  achieve  than  make 
their  path  more  easy.  their  homes  more  imim.de*  their  public 
buildings  more  noble-  o  a  word,  lluit  the  uiy  ibcy  inherit 
from  us  shall  he  more  honourable,  Mutely  and  [rue,  Of  all 
earthly  ideals,  that  of  the  perfect  city  is  lhe  most  romantic  and 
inspiring  lor  it  comprises  the  happiness  of  our  race  and  1  lie 
welfare  of  those  who  follow. “ 

The  of  Crawford  and  [Jalcarres 


to-day.  It  is  for  you,  the  citizens  of  Manchester,  to 
make  the  choice.  [2 

The  need  for  planning,  then,  has  always  existed 
and  always  will  exist.  Here  in  Manchester  it  is 
especially  urgent  now — not  because  of  the  blitz, 
but  because  whole  districts  of  our  city  are  so  de¬ 
crepit  that  they  must  n  any  event  be  redeveloped 
within  the  next  few  years.  But  for  the  war,  indeed, 
some  of  them  would  already  have  been  cleared.  [3 
The  blitz  drew  attention  to  the  problem  of  re¬ 
planning.  Here  and  there,  on  a  relatively  small 
scale,  it  also  created  an  immediate  opportunity  for 
reconstruction.  But  Manchester’s  war  damage  is 
too  scattered  to  affect  in  a  material  degree  the  scale 
of  the  problem  or  the  nature  of  its  solution.  Our 
need  to  plan  now  is  dictated  by  our  pressing  and 
unavoidable  obligation  to  provide  anew  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  are  living 
and  working  in  unsafe,  unhealthy,  outworn,  and 
overcrowded  buildings.  id 
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can  really  take  their  place.  These  elementary 
necessities,  which  nature  bestows  upon  us  in 
abundance,  arc  the  birthright  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child.  We  must  also  have  good  housing;  but 
it  would  be  of  little  use  to  remedy  shortcomings  in 
the  home  if  conditions  in  the  office,  shop  or  factory, 
where  a  major  part  of  the  working  day  is  spent, 
were  to  remain  unsatisfactory.  In  addition  we  need 
more  opportunities  for  recreation,  for  cultural 
pursuits,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  civic  amenities. 
Last — -though  by  no  means  least — we  must  case  the 
strain  of  daily  travelling  to  and  fro.  It  is  not 
enough  to  provide  fine  buildings,  as  we  have  too 
often  done  in  the  past,  without  at  ihe  same  time 
giving  them  more  spacious  settings  and  means  of 
communication  more  in  keeping  with  modern 
standards  of  mobility.  [6 


THE  BASIS  OF  THE  PLAN 


The  proposals  which  follow  have  been  built  up 
on  a  firm  foundation  of  solid  factual  knowledge. 
Every  possible  source  of  information  has  been 
utilised  in  preparing  them.  [7 

It  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
produce  a  grandiose  scheme  for  reconstruction 
which  would  be  plausible  enough  and  exceedingly 
attractive  on  paper,  but  which,  lacking  a  factual 
basis,  would  prove  either  completely  unworkable 
or  disastrously  inept  in  practice.  The  harder  way — 
to  base  our  Plan  ou  principles  derived  from  a 
detailed  physical  and  sociological  survey — has  been 
preferred  because  it  is  the  only  honest  approach,  [s 
In  (he  first  place,  any  scheme  for  tire  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  largely  built-up  area  must  take 
account  of  the  existing  pattern  of  development.  In 
the  course  of  centuries  the  original  framework  of 
our  city  may  be  completely  remodelled,  but  over  a 
period  of  50  years  or  so  the  shape  of  things  present 
must  to  some  extent  persist.  Indeed,  since  recon¬ 
struction  is  a  gradual  and  spasmodic  process, 
reaching  different  stages  in  different  areas  at  any 
given  time,  the  existing  pattern  must  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  influence  on  the  form  of  the  Plan  itself. 
The  preparation  of  a  redevelopment  scheme,  and  of 
a  programme  for  putting  it  into  effect,  must  there¬ 
fore  be  preceded  by  a  systematic  study  of  our  city’s 
present  layout,  of  its  traffic  and  communications, 
of  the  age,  use,  height  and  condition  of  existing 
buildings,  and  of  the  economic,  geographical  and 
other  factors  which  have  made  it  what  it  is.  r9 
Again,  in  order  to  ensure  that  our  proposals  may 
be  in  full  accord  with  real  human  needs,  we  must 
first  analyse  the  composition  of  our  present  popu¬ 
lation  and  its  family  units.  We  must  examine  past 


and  present  shifts  and  trends,  seek  out  their  causes, 
and  try  to  forecast  their  future  influence  on  the  size 
and  structure  of  our  population,  on  the  character 
and  distribution  of  our  workplaces,  on  our  means 
of  moving  about,  and  on  our  domestic  and  social 
ways  of  living.  Sometimes  the  results  of  these 
investigations  may  be  found  disconcerting,  more 
particularly  in  their  bearing  on  civic  finance;  but 
generations  to  come  will  have  cause  to  be  thankful 
if  Manchester  puts  aside  preconceived  assumptions 
and  bases  its  Plan  on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  all 
ascertainable  facts.  [io 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  claim  that  the 
information  on  which  the  proposals  in  this  book 
are  founded  is  final  and  complete,  or  that  no  errors 
of  judgment  have  been  made  in  estimating  the 
trend  of  events  over  the  next  50  years.  Indeed, 
research  work  is  still  in  progress  and  will  continue ; 
even  between  the  writing  and  the  publication  of  this 
book  the  Plan  will  have  been  refined  in  conception 
and  modified  in  detail  in  the  light  of  fresh  facts. 
What  is  claimed  is  that  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  based  have  been  determined  by  the  most 
thorough  factual  investigation  that  wartime  diffi¬ 
culties  and  the  urgency  of  the  task  would  permit, 
and  that  the  Plan  as  it  s binds  shows  the  full  effect 
of  their  straightforward  application.  Hence  it 
will  be  easy  to  work  out  the  practical  significance 
of  any  revision  of  these  principles  which  new  facts 
or  changes  in  our  standards  may  demand.  Further¬ 
more,  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  framework 
of  the  Plan  sufficiently  clastic  to  permit  quite  con¬ 
siderable  alterations  even  in  its  hasic  concepts,  as 
well  as  such  adjustments  in  detail  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  found  necessary.  [n 


THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  PLAN 

The  life  and  well-being  of  every  inhabitant  of  this  by  each  in  isolation  from  the  rest.  Accordingly  this 

city— that  is,  of  some  700,000  people — will  be  Plan  has  been  designed  to  fit  into  a  broad  regional 

directly  affected  by  the  scheme  here  outlined.  scheme  covering  a  total  area  of  more  than  1,000 

To  a  lesser  degree  it  also  concerns  well  over  square  miles.  [12 

2,000.000  people  living  in  nearby  areas  which  have  Manchester  is  a  constituent  member  of  the 
close  lies  with  Manchester.  Some  of  the  problems  Manchester  and  District  Regional  Planning  Com- 

with  which  it  deals  are  common  to  nearly  all  the  mittee,  which  comprises  Manchester,  Salford, 

neighbouring  communities  which  make  up  the  Eccles,  Middleton,  Prestwich,  Stretford,  Swinton 

Manchester  “conurbation”  and  its  surrounding  and  Pendlcbury,  Audenshaw,  Denton,  Droylsden, 

countryside;  they  could  not  effectively  be  solved  Failsworth,  Irlam,  Urmston  and  Worslev.*  This 
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*  For  regional  and  advisory  planning  areas*  see  Diagram  ],  opposite. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA  OF  MANCHESTER  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  REGIONAL  AND  ADVISORY 
PLANNING  AREAS. 


[  CHORLEY  R.  P.  C. 

2  RQSSENDALE  R.  P  C. 

3  WIGAN  ft,  P  C. 

A  BOLTON  R.P.  C. 

5  BURY  R.P.C 

6  ROCHOALE  R.P  C. 

7  LEIGH  R.P.  C.  . 

B  WARRINGTON  R.R  C.  (PROPOSED) 

9  MANCHESTER  R.PC, 

10  OLDHAM  R  PC. 

11  N,  E.  CHESHIRE  R,  R  C 

12  EAST  CHESHIRE  R.P  C. 

13  NORTH  CHESHIRE  R.P.C, 

\A  MID-CHESHIRE  Na  4.  R.  P.  C.(Parl) 
15  NMD- CHESHIRE  No,  5.  R.  R  C. 
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committee  in  turn  is  represented,  along  with  the 
regional  planning  committees  of  Bolton  and 
District.  Bury  and  District.  Chorley  and  DistricL, 
Leigh  and  District.  Oldham  and  District,  Rochdale 
and  District,  Rossendale,  Wigan  and  District,  North 
Cheshire,  North-East  Cheshire,  East  Cheshire, 
part  of  Mid-Cheshire  No.  4,  and  Mid -Cheshire 
No.  5.  on  the  South  Lancashire  and  North  Cheshire 
Advisory  Planning  Committee.  This,  the  first  body 
of  its  hind  in  the  country,  has  been  in  existence  in 
its  present  form  for  some  20  years.  It  co-ordinates 
the  work'  of  its  constituent  district  committees, 


circulating  the  results  of  their  research  and  helping 
them  to  deal  with  questions  that  are  common  to 
all,  or  which  arise  in  boundary  areas.  [is 

The  Town  Clerk  and  City  Surveyor  of  Man¬ 
chester  arc  respectively  the  Honorary  Clerk  and 
Honorary  Surveyor  to  both  the  Regional  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  staffs 
of  both  these  bodies  use  the  Manchester  Town  Hall 
as  their  headquarters.  They  are  thus  in  constant 
touch  with  the  city's  planning  staff,  and  any 
common  difficulty  at  any  level  can  speedily  be 
resolved.  [n 


THE  FORM  OF  THE  PLAN 


In  the  following  chapters  an  attempt  is  made  to 
expound  the  Plan  in  the  most  easily  intelligible 
sequence.  Planning,  however,  presents  not  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  problems,  each  following  the  last  in 
logical  order,  but  a  single  composite  problem 
whose  solution  must  take  the  form  of  a  complex 
of  interdependent  schemes,  each  of  which  affects, 
and  is  affected  by,  the  conditions  encountered  and 
the  remedies  adopted  in  other  fields.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  helpful  to  the  reader  to  begin  with  an 
overall  glance  at  the  prospect  before  us  and  a  broad 
outline  of  the  general  structure  of  the  Plan.  [is 

R  F.S  1 DENTIA  L  D  EV  ELOPMENT 

In  many  respects  the  Manchester  citizen  of  1650 
was  in  a  belter  position  to  enjoy  a  healthy  life  than 
the  present-day  inhabitant  of  Ancoats,  Beswick, 
or  Hulme.  If  the  quality  of  his  house  was  poor,  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  primitive  or  non¬ 
existent,  at  least  he  had  a  fairly  large  strip  of  garden 
and  the  open  country  was  only  a  few  minutes’  walk 
away.  To-day  about  60  per  cent  of  Manchester’s 
houses  are  built  at  densities  in  excess  of  24  to  the 
acre.  Most  of  these  1 20,000  houses  are  old  and  must 
in  any  event  be  rebuilt  in  the  comparatively  near 
future.  Over  60,000  are  considered  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Many  are  having  to  be  demolished  because  they 
are  structurally  unsafe,  and  many  more  have  an 
estimated  life  of  only  two  or  three  years.  As  far  as 
the  inner  belt  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  question 
is  not  whether  complete  redevelopment  is  necessary, 
but  in  what  form  and  at  what  standards  of  density 
it  should  take  place.  Is  Manchester  prepared  once 
again  to  give  the  country  a  bold  lead  by  adopting 
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standards  of  reconstruction  that  will  secure  to 
every  citizen  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air,  of  a  reason¬ 
able  ration  of  daylight,  and  of  some  relief  from  the 
barren  bleakness  of  bricks  and  mortar?  [if> 

Tli ere  are  some  who  believe  that  if  redevelop¬ 
ment  takes  the  form  of  large  blocks  of  Hats,  with 
trees,  lawns,  playgrounds  and  flower-gardens  in 
between,  it  is  possible  to  realise  such  standards 
without  displacing  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
now  living  in  the  congested  areas.  In  support  of 
their  contention  they  poinr  to  the  success  of  several 
Continental  housing  schemes  of  this  type.  There  is 
of  course,  an  element  of  truth  in  the  argument,  but 
on  mature  consideration  it  will  be  found  to  over¬ 
simplify  a  vastly  complicated  problem.  i p 

In  the  first  place  the  Continental  analogy  is  mis¬ 
leading.  In  the  countries  where  workers’  flats  have 
been  most  generally  popular,  housing  standards  are 
markedly  lower  than  in  Britain,  the  climate  en¬ 
courages  a  gregarious  outdoor  life,  and  public 
transport  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  the 
employees  of  concentrated  industries  to  live  in  open 
surroundings.  It  would  be  a  profound  sociological 
mistake  to  force  upon  the  British  public,  in  defiance 
of  its  own  widely  expressed  preference  for  separate 
houses  with  private  gardens,  a  way  of  life  that  is 
fundamentally  out  of  keeping  with  its  traditions, 
instincts  and  opportunities.  [rs 

Secondly,  the  advocates  of  large-scale  flat¬ 
building  greatly  over-estimate  the  proportion  of 
people  now  living  in  the  congested  areas  wlio 
might  thereby  be  decently  rehoused  on  the  site. 
Blocks  of  flats  to  accommodate  the  majority  of 
the  residents  in  Manchester’s  inner  districts  would 
have  to  be  so  close  together  in  relation  to  their 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW 


1.  The  redevelopment  problem. 

Endless  rows  of  grimy  houses:  no  gardens, 
no  parks,  no  community  buildings,  no  hope. 


2.  Slum  clearance.  This  was  a  beginning  : 
the  people  who  lived  here  moved  to  the 
pre-war  housing  estates. 


Wythenshawe.  A  later  development. 
The  main  road  by-passes  the  town  ;  trees 
are  preserved,  schools  set  in  ample  playing- 
fields ;  but  there  is  still  no  provision  for 
community  life,  for  full  living.  We  can  do 
still  better  chan  this. 


3.  The  housing  estates  were  an  improve¬ 
ment  :  but  the  people  live  on  main  traffic 
routes,  noisy,  a  danger  to  their  children  : 
they  have  no  meeting  places,  no  community 
life. 
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1.  Piccadilly  in  flames  or  the  night  of 
December  23rd, 

2.  The  corner  of  St.  Mary's  Gate  and 
Deansgate. 

3.  The  Free  Trade  Hall  (interior  view) 
once  the  home  of  the  Halle  Orchestra. 


Here — in  Piccadilly,  St.  Mary’s 
Gate,  Peter  Street — in  many  places 
throughout  the  city  there  is  the 
opportunity  for  rebuilding;  for 
designing  structures  that  will  be 
worthy  of  our  city. 

When  we  build  again,  let  us  take 
full  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 


Plate  3  opposite 
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MANCHESTER 
THE  REGIONAL 
CENTRE 


Communications,  Commerce 
and  the  Press 


Manchester  Docks. 

Ringway  Airport,  terminal  buildin 
Kendal  Milne's  store,  Deansgate. 
"Daily  Express"  building. 


; 
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height  and  capacity  that  the  lower  rooms  would 
get  little  daylight,  communal  lawns  between  them 
would  soon  be  trampled  into  bare  mud,  and  play¬ 
ground  noises  would  become  intolerable.  In  other 
words,  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of 
congested  development  simply  by  turning  it  on 
edge.  Certainly  more  people  would  be  displaced  by 
redevelopment  wholly  in  the  form  of  separate 
houses  with  private  gardens  than  by  redevelopment 
wholly  in  the  form  of  blocks  of  flats  with  communal 
gardens,  but  if  the  latter  were  designed  to  give  the 
same  standard  of  light,  air  and  general  amenity,  the 
difference  in  numbers  displaced  would  be  much 
smaller  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Moreover — 
and  this  is  an  essential  point  that  is  seldom  given 
its  due  weight — if  adequate  space  is  reserved  in  the 
redevelopment  areas  for  necessary  provisions  other 
than  house-room  (e.g.,  shops,  playing-fields,  public 
buildings  and  other  communal  facilities),  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
people  who  can  be  rehoused  on  the  site  by  building 
flats  instead  of  cottages  dwindles  into  insignificance 
by  comparison  with  the  number  who  will  in  either 
case  have  to  be  rehoused  elsewhere.  [t* 

In  short,  the  reconstruction  of  the  most  congested 
areas  in  accordance  with  decent  living  standards 
must  in  any  event  entail  an  overspill  amounting 
to  well  over  half  of  their  present  population.  The 
rehousing  of  these  people  s  a  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  There  will 
be  room  in  Wythenshawe  to  accommodate  about 
36,000  of  them,  but  about  three  times  that  number 
will  have  to  be  found  homes  outside  the  city 
boundaries  in  the  near  future.  By  no  means  all  of 
these  can  be  absorbed  into  existing  communities  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  and  their  re-establish¬ 
ment  in  a  new  satellite  town  is  a  project  beset  with 
financial  and  administrative  difficulties  which  may 
prove  insurmountable  unless  new  legislation  enables 
the  city  to  provide  the  necessary  services  and  to 
retain  the  rateable  value  it  thereby  creates.  Means 
must  also  be  found  to  make  the  prospect  of  re¬ 
moval  to  new  homes  outside  the  city  attractive  to 
the  people  displaced;  to  this  end  a  parallel  dis¬ 
persal  of  workplaces  from  the  inner  city  area  to 
the  new  settlements  must  be  arranged  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  redevelopment  programme.  [20 

Since  the  building  of  fiats  for  people  who  want 
houses  would  be  ineffective  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
this  overspill  problem,  or  even  of  materially 

Plate  5  opposite 


reducing  its  scale  and  urgency,  the  proportions  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  mingle  houses,  flats  and 
other  types  of  accommodation  have  been  fixed 
in  the  main  by  other  and  more  relevant  considera¬ 
tions.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  family 
structure  of  the  population.  For  example,  fiats  will, 
normally  best  suit  the  needs  of  single  persons,  but 
cottage-flats  may  be  preferred  by  elderly  childless 
couples,  while  three-bedroom  houses  will  be 
necessary  for  families  with  two  or  three  young 
children  and  should  also  be  available  for  newly 
married  couples.  At  the  same  time  some  older 
people  will  doubtless  want  to  stay  in  their  family 
houses  after  their  children  have  grown  up  and  left 
home.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  proportion 
of  dwellings  of  each  type  and  size  should  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  proportion  of  the  family  units  to 
whose  needs  such  dwellings  are  most  appropriate. 
It  is  accordingly  on  this  basis,  modified,  where 
necessary  to  meet  special  circumstances,  that  the 
housing  proposals  in  the  Plan  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  [2! 

THE  CIVIC  STRUCTURE 

In  deciding  where  these  various  types  of  dwell¬ 
ing  should  be  put,  and  how  the  necessary  com¬ 
munal  facilities  should  be  distributed,  the  aim  lias 
been  to  ensure:  first,  that  every  dwelling  may  have 
convenient  access  to  such  facilities;  second,  that 
residential  and  industrial  areas  may  be  distinctly 
(but  not  too  widely)  separated ;  and  third,  that  the 
layout  of  the  residential  areas  may  be  such  as  will 
foster  a  sense  of  community.  With  these  ends  in 
view,  dwellings  have  been  grouped  in  neighbour¬ 
hood  units,  bounded  by  main  roads,  railways,  or 
other  physical  barriers,  and  each  containing 
enough  churches,  shops,  playing-fields,  primary 
schools  and  public  houses  for  about  10,000  people, 
as  well  as  a  community  centre,  branch  library 
and  health  sub-centre.  Most  of  these  amenities 
should  be  concentrated  in  a  neighbourhood  centre 
designed  to  serve  as  a  focus  for  local  social 
activities.  [22 

The  neighbourhoods  in  turn  have  been  grouped 
into  districts,  whose  centres  should  be  equipped 
with  district  shops,  halls,  cinemas,  art  galleries  and 
such  other  attractions  as  cannot  economically  be 
provided  for  communities  of  less  than  about  50,000 
people.  L25 

The  city  centre  must  serve  the  wider  needs  not 
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only  of  these  residential  districts,  hut  also  of  the 
outlying  towns  in  the  large  region  which  looks  to 
Manchester  as  its  economic  and  cultural  capital. 
In  order  that  it  may  discharge  this  function  in  a 
worthy  and  ciTicient  manner  it  will  have  to  be 
extensively  rearranged  over  a  long  period.  In 
particular,  the  blighted  area  between  Deansgate 
and  Salford,  the  site  of  Roman  Manchester,  must 
he  revitalised  by  drastic  redevelopment  and  better 
communications  between  the  two  cities.  [24 

Improved  communications  plainly  constitute  the 
key  to  the  replanning  of  the  central  area.  Both  long¬ 
distance  and  suburban  railway  lines  need  to  be 
linked  together.  The  present  passenger  stations  are 
obsolete  and  ill-sited;  their  approaches  are  incon¬ 
venient  and  confined,  The  goods  stations  should 
be  removed  entirely  from  the  central  area.  The 
whole  system  should  be  modernised  and  integrated 
with  a  new  and  scientifically  designed  highway  net¬ 
work,  capable  of  giving  safe,  smooth  and  speedy 
passage  to  a  volume  of  motor  traffic  far  in  excess 
of  that  which  before  the  war  had  already  begun  to 
choke  our  present  streets.  As  an  essential  part  of 
the  transport  scheme,  new  bus  terminals  and  car 
parks  will  have  to  be  provided,  and  sufficient  land 
must  be  reserved  at  Ringway  to  give  the  Manchester 
region  an  airport  big  enough  to  serve  as  a  terminal 
for  transcontinental  services,  [25 

IK'UISIRY 

Vt  even  stage  in  this  complex  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  and  adjustment  one  supremely  important  fact 
has  been  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Manchester  is 
first  and  foremost  the  core  and  pivot  of  one  of  the 
most  highly  industrialised  regions  in  the  world. 
An  overriding  purpose  of  any  Plan  for  Manchester, 
therefore,  must  be  by  all  possible  means  10  promote, 
and  to  avoid  impairing,  the  full  and  prosperous, 
employment  of  the  population  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  activities  to  which 
the  city  and  its  environs  owe  their  wealth.  Plan¬ 


ning  can  help  substantially  towards  the  acliievement 
of  that  purpose,  especially  by  offering  land  and 
facilities  in  the  right  places  for  the  introduction 
of  those  new  enterprises  which  are  so  urgently 
required  to  balance  the  city’s  industrial  structure,  [26 
At  present  Manchester  is  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  areas  in  which  obsolete  factories  and  slum 
houses  are  inextricably  intermingled,  but  has  few 
sites  to  offer  for  new  industries.  The  Plan  proposes 
that  selected  zones,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
a  larger  acreage  than  is  now  in  use  for  industrial 
purposes,  and  conveniently  situated  in  relation  to 
road,  rail  and  canal  transport,  should  be  reserved 
for  industrial  development.  To  these  zones,  as  well 
as  to  new  industrial  estates  adjoining  the  new  resi¬ 
dential  communities,  the  firms  now  established  in 
areas  which  have  been  zoned  as  residential  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  should  be  induced  to  migrate  as  their 
present  premises  approach  the  end  of  their  efficient 
life.  Given  full  co-operation  beiween  the  indus¬ 
trialist  and  the  planning  authority  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  programme  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  former;  the  process  of  re-location 
and  dispersal  can  then  be  carried  out  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  firms  concerned  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole,  and  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
public  purse.  [27 

Of  the  other  principal  features  of  the  Plan — such 
as  the  proposals  to  remedy  shortcomings  in  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  public  open  space,  to 
abate  (and  ultimately  to  abolish)  the  pollution  of 
the  city's  atmosphere  by  smoke  and  fumes,  to 
expand  iis  health  and  education  services,  and  to 
revitalise  its  cultural  life — of  these  nothing  more 
need  at  this  stage  be  said,  since  they  do  not  involve 
any  substantial  modification  of  the  general  frame¬ 
work  as  determined  by  the  considerations  outlined 
above.  They  do  nevertheless  constitute  essential 
parts  of  the  Plan,  for  without  them  its  objects 
cannot  be  fully  achieved.  fa 


mi  realisation  of  the  plan 


The  actual  work  of  reconstruction  wins  have  to 
be  done  m  stages,  so  as  to  avoid  disrupting  the  life 
of  the  cay  and  the  social  structure  of  the  anus  coo- 
'CemcdL  To  show  how  teas  can  be  arranged,  detailed 
draw  ngs  IS ust rating;  t  he  progressive  sedevejtojsmatt 
ot  the  most  congested  d; strata  are  moh.oed,  m  this, 


boot.  The  exact  order  and  duration  of  the  stages 
in  which  particular  sections  of  the  city  will  be 
redeveloped  must  depend  on  a  number  of 
unpredictable  factors,  such  as  the  pace,  of  the 
national  housing;  programme,  the  availability  of 
labour  aod  materials,  the  needs  of  industry7  and 
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commerce,  and — most  important  of  all — the 
strength  of  the  popular  will  to  go  on  saving  and 
thereby  to  maintain  the  necessary  Slow  of  capital. 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
proposed  residential  redevelopment  should  be 
accomplished  before  1975,  though  the  rest  of  the 
scheme  is  unlikely  to  approach  ultimate  com¬ 
pletion  in  less  than  50  years.  [29 

It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  adequate  powers 
and  financial  facilities  will  be  provided  by  the 
State,  for  otherwise  no  satisfactory  scheme  could 
possibly  be  put  into  effect.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
publication  of  these  proposals,  by  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  practical  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
detailed  replanning  of  a  large  city,  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  character  of  the  problems  still  re¬ 
quiring  legislative  action  and  the  inadequacies  of 
the  present  planning  machinery,  and  that  they  will 
thereby  assist  the  Government  in  the  formulation 
of  a  national  planning  policy.  [30 

To  forecast  the  total  expenditure  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  Plan  would  be  virtually  impossible; 
nor  would  such  an  estimate  serve  any  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  It  would  be  no  less  difficult — and  equally 
meaningless — to  assess  in  monetary  terms  what  the 
community  would  gain  from  good  planning  in  the 
way  of  enhanced  municipal  income,  time  saved, 

THE  NATURE 

Within  the  general  framework  outlined  above 
there  will  be  plenty  of  scope  for  taste  and  imagina¬ 
tive  vision  to  play  their  part  in  fashioning  the 
detailed  form  and  structure  of  the  Plan.  Yet  even 
here  we  do  not  start  with  a  clean  slate.  The 
planner  must  take  into  account  that  indefinable 
but  unmistakable  spirit  which  is  inherent  in  any 
old-established  community.  The  character  of  a  city 
is  created  not  merely  by  its  particular  topography 
and  climate,  but  also  by  the  temper  of  its  citizens, 
by  their  traditions,  and  by  the  ways  of  life  they 
have  evolved  over  a  period  of  centuries.  Man¬ 
chester  has  an  air  of  sturdy  ndependence,  of 
common  sense  and  sociability,  that  is  peculiarly 
its  own.  Beneath  its  somewhat  grim  and  forbidding 
exterior  glows  a  rich  local  colour.  It  is  still  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  by  ideas  and  customs  which 
have  their  roots  in  the  industrial  revolution,  and 
the  cosmopolitan  groups  it  then  attracted  to  its 
workshops  and  markets  have  become  an  integral 


better  health  and  higher  productivity.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  the  cardinal  fact  that  a  major  proportion 
of  the  projected  work  will  in  any  event  have 
to  be  done,  with  or  without  a  plan,  during  the 
next  50  years.  The  relevant  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  planned  redevelopment  will  cost  more  or 
less  than  unplanned  redevelopment,  and  whether 
it  will  bring  in  greater  or  smaller  returns  to 
the  community.  The  answers  to  both  questions 
strongly  reinforce  the  case  for  comprehensive 
planning,  [31 

Nevertheless  the  financial  aspect  must  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  aL  every  stage,  for  (here  is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  which  any  generation  is  prepared  to 
lay  out  for  benefits  which,  however  great,  will 
largely  accrue  to  succeeding  generations.  Under  a 
flexible  plan,  however,  expensive  redevelopment 
can  be  slowed  down  in  times  of  full  employment 
and  financial  stringency  and  accelerated  when 
private  capital  investment  falls  off.  Moreover,  the 
monetary  burden  at  any  given  period  can  be  kept 
within  bounds  by  skilfully  arranging  the  pro¬ 
gramme  so  that  some  redevelopment  is  quickly 
followed  by  satisfactory  financial  returns,  There 
should  certainly  be  opportunities  in  and  around 
the  central  area  of  the  city  for  such  remunerative 
enterprises.  [32 

OF  THE  PLAN 

part  of  its  life.  Admittedly  not  a!!  our  traditions 
have  an  equal  claim  to  be  embodied  in  the  Plan; 
some,  indeed,  are  wholly  bad,  and  these  must  be 
ruthlessly  eradicated;  but  t he  best  of  them  should 
be  allowed  to  play  their  part  in  shaping  the  city  of 
to-morrow.  1 33 

A  monumental  plan  in  the  grand  manner,  with 
showy  vistas  and  processional  ways,  would  be 
totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  essentially  practical 
character  of  Manchester.  That,  however,  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  perpetuate  the  spirit  nf 
sheer  materialism  and  indifference  to  beauty 
which  has  been  mainly  responsible  lor  the  un¬ 
distinguished  appearance  of  the  present  city  centre. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ultimate  achievement  of  the 
city  beautiful  should  be  our  constant  purpose.  The 
true  ideal  must  surely  be  a  combination  of  beauty 
and  utility.  [34 

How  nearly  the  present  proposals  approach  that 
ideal  is  for  you,  the  reader,  to  judge,  It  cannot  be 
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roo  strongly  emphasised  that  they  are  only  ten¬ 
tative  proposals.  It  is  an  avowed  purpose  of  their 
publication  to  stimulate  comment  and  criticism, 
and  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  views  they 
evoke  when  the  City  Council  comes  to  adopt  an 
official  scheme,  [t  is  therefore  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance  that  you,  the  citizens  of  Manchester,  should 


give  careful  thought  to  the  problems  involved  and 
to  the  solutions  here  suggested,  in  order  that  your 
criticisms  may  be  helpful  and  constructive.  Reflect 
upon  them;  discuss  them  with  your  friends;  and 
then  let  your  voices  be  heard,  whether  in  praise 
of  what  you  like  or  in  condemnation  of  what  you 
tiiink  unworthy  of  your  city's  future.  [3S 
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Plate  6  opposite 


THE  COUNTRY  NEAR 
MANCHESTER 


1.  The  Old  Packet  House,  Bridgewater 

Canal. 

2.  Kinder  Scout,  Derbyshire. 

3.  Trough  of  Bowland.  Lancs. 

4.  Mere,  Cheshire. 
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“it  were  an  injury 
against  nature  not  to 
her  riches  and  partake 
with  heaven  and  earth.’ 


and  sullenncss 
go  out  and  see 
in  her  rejoicing 

Milton 


Beyond  the  city  lies  the  country 
beloved  of  Mancunians,  the  can.ilside 
walks,  the  bleak  Derbyshire  hills,  the 
moorlands  of  Lancashire  and  the  soft 
wooded  undulations  of  Cheshire. 


MANCHESTER 
IN  THE  YEA  , 
1793 


Plate  1 


2  THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


the  structure  of  a  ciTVis  always  changing,  not 
only  by  expansion  but  also  through  internal  recon¬ 
struction.  A  few  glimpses  of  Manchester’s  past  will 
be  enough  to  illustrate  the  main  stages  in  its 
continuing  transformation,  and  will  thereby  help 
to  put  the  future  changes  here  proposed  in  their 
true  historical  perspective.  ps 

MARKET  TOWN 

Lei  and,  for  example,  writing  some  four  centuries 
ago,  tells  us  that 

Manchcsirc  on  Lbc  south  side  of  the  Jrwdl  River  stmideth 
in  Salford  shire  anti  is  the  fairest,  best  budded,  quickest  and 
most  populous  town  of  Lancasifcrshire,  yet  in  it  is  but  one 
paroch  churchy  but  is  u  college  and  almost  throughout 
double  aisled  of  very  durable  squared  stone  whereof  a 
goodly  quarry  is  hard  by  the  towne.  There  be  divers  stone 
bridges  in  the  town,  but  the  best  of  three  arches  is  over 
Trwell.  This  bridge  divideth  Manchestre  from  Salford  ihc 
which  is  a  large  suburb  of  Manehestre.  Oil  this  bridge  is  a 
pretty  little  chapel.  The  next  is  the  bridge  over  Lhe  Irk  river 
on  which  the  college  standeth  as  in  the  very  point  of  the 
month  of  it.  On  Irk  river  are  divers  mills  that  serve  lhe 
town. 

At  this  period  almost  all  the  buildings  in 
Manchester,  except  the  Cathedral  and  College, 
were  of  oak  half-timber  work,  filled  in  with 
plastered  wattle-and-daub  and  roofed  with  stone 
slates  like  those  still  to  be  seen  on  Chetham’s 
Hospital.  [37 

About  50  years  later  William  Camden  in  his 
“Britannia”  noted  that  Manchester  surpassed  all 
neighbouring  towns  in  “neatness,  populousness, 
woollen  and  other  manufacture”,  [us 

From  these  and  other  similar  accounts  it  is 
apparent  that  before  1600  Manchester  was  a 
thriving  and  picturesque  market  town,  built  around 
the  Cathedral  area.  It  was  also  the  centre  of  a  large 
parish  covering  not  only  the  Limited  township  but 
virtually  the  whole  of  present-day  Manchester 
(excluding  Wythenshawe),  Denton,  Droylsden, 
Failsworth,  Heaton  Norris,  Reddish,  Salford  and 
Stretford.  [w 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Court  Leet,  the 
town  in  1650  consisted  of  about  15  streets,  com- 

*  Now  the  Cathedral. 


“  People  will  not  look  forward  to  posterity  who  never  look 
backward  to  their  ancestors'" 

Edmund  Burke 


prising  the  two  market  steads  (olT  the  lower  end 
of  Market  Street),  Market  Stead  Lane  (now  Market 
Street),  St.  Mary's  Gate,  Old  Mil|gate,  Long 
Millgate,  Miller's  Lane,  Deansgate,  Smithy  Door 
(on  the  site  of  Victoria  Buildings),  Catcaton 
Street,  Smithy  Bank  (running  approximately  from, 
the  bottom  of  Cateaton  Street  to  Victoria  Bridge), 
Hanging  Ditch,  Toad  Lane,  Shudehill,  Fennel 
Street  and  Hunt’s  Bank.  The  River  Trwell  had  one 
bridge  to  Salford,  while  the  Trk  had  four  small 
bridges :  one  at  Hunt’s  Bank  to  Strangeways  Park; 
the  second  at  the  end  of  Toad  Lane  (Mill  Brow); 
a  third,  named  Tanner’s  Bridge,  at  the  end  of 
Miller’s  Lane  (now  Miller  Street);  and  a  fourth, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Scotland  Bridge,  leading 
from  Long  Millgate  to  Red  Bank.  fito 

When  at  the  close  of  the  century  Cecilia  Fieri  nis 
viewed  the  town  from  the  roof  of  ChethanV-s 
Hospital  she  considered  it  “a  fair  and  pleasant 
prospect”,  the  old  houses  heing  of  timber  and  the 
newer  residences  of  brick  and  stone.  She  made 
particular  mention  of  the  size  of  the  cloth  market, 
which  occupied  two  complete  streets.  Early  in  the 
following  century  the  population  of  Manchester, 
then  considered  a  sizeable  town,  was  approaching 
10,000  persons.  [1.1 

Buck’s  “South-West  Prospect  of  Manchester”, 
dated  17213,  shows  that  a  new  architectural  style 
had  been  introduced  by  the  building  of  St.  Ann's 
Church.  The  surrounding  district,  comprising  St. 
Ann’s  Square,  St.  Ann  Street  and  Lower  Ring 
Street,  was  built  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  |  o 

The  extent  of  the  built-up  area  in  1785,  and  of  the 
redevelopment  then  in  progress,  may  be  gathered 
from  this  passage  in  the  petition  for  the  erection 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  Deansgate; 

From  ihc  bo l tom  of  Tib  Lane  in  a  line  with  the  top  of 
Kin,?:  Street  to  Lhe  Dissenter* '  Chapel  the  buildings  have 
increased  in  the  last  50  years  to  the  west  boundary  of  the 
Tib  taking  in  rite  whole  area  of  land  to  Market  Street  Lane 
except  Browns  Hall  and  a  house  with  dye  houses  and  a 
corner  nf  Pool-fold  where  the  new  market  has  recently  been 
made.  From  the  head  of  Tib  Lane  to  Market  Sireet  Lane 
tli ere  are  some  collages  on  the  waste  now  demolishing,  and 
the  land  planning  into  streets  towards  the  inji  unary.  H3 
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DEVELOPMENT 

OF 

MANCHESTER 
IN  PERIODS 


Diagram  2 

This  somewhat,  obscure  quotation  indicates  that 
the  area  bounded  by  Cross  Street.  Market  Street, 
Fountain  Street.  Booth  Street  and  Tib  Lane  (as 
they  now  exist)  had  been  newly  developed,  while 
new  streets  were  being  constructed  between  the 
present  Fountain  Street  and  Piccadilly  Gardens.  44 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  part  of  the 
land  around  Piccadilly  and  the  district  southwards 
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to  the  Medlock  by  Garratt  Hall  still  consisted  of 
open  Fields,  as  did  some  of  the  environs  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  which  (it  will  be  recalled)  were 
still  known  as  St.  Peter’s  Fields  at  the  time  of 
Peterloo.  One  cotton  mill  stood  near  a  new  bridge 
(on  the  site  of  the  existing  bridge)  on  Oxford 
Street,  together  with  the  first  three  houses  erected 
in  that  locality  (on  land  now  occupied  by  Oxford 


Road  Station).  Until  the  erection  of  this  bridge 
all  traffic  to  Manchester  from  the  south  had  gone 
by  way  of  Garratt  Hall,  which  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Medlock  on  what  is  now  Princess 
Street.  King  Street  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
streets  and  housed  the  professional  classes  with  a 
few  prosperous  merchants.  Mosley  Street,  which 
was  apparently  laid  out  some  time  after  1750,  was 
described  by  Dalton  in  1793  as  “the  most  elegant 
and  retired  street  in  the  town”.  [-45 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

By  1800  the  town  was  expanding  rapidly  and  the 
admirable  urban  tradition  established  during  the 
preceding  century  was  being  endangered  by  the 
crude  and  powerful  forces  of  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  development  of  the  steam  engine,  the 
invention  of  textile  machinery,  and  the  discovery 
of  new  ways  of  using  coal  and  iron  resulted  in  an 
enormous  release  of  energy,  which  showed  itself 
in  the  phenomenal  growth  of  industrial  cities.  A 
complete  revolution  was  brought  about  in  all 
established  ways  of  life  and  work.  The  transition 
from  the  old  method  of  spinning  and  weaving  in 
the  home  to  mass  working  for  an  employer  in  the 
factory  was  rapid,  in  spite  of  determined  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  In  Manchester 
conditions  were  extremely  favourable  to  industrial 
expansion;  there  was  already  an  established  local 
industry  with  a  hard-working  population,  water 
power  was  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  good  trans¬ 
port  facilities  were  available  with  convenient  access 
to  coal  and  other  raw  materials.  [46 

The  old  Georgian  urbanity  was  soon  swept 
away  by  the  new  industrial  power,  which  was  to 
become  the  primary  force  in  shaping  the  city. 
Joseph  Aston,  writing  in  1816,  recorded  that  the 
Irk  had  perhaps  more  mill  seats  on  it  than  any 
river  of  its  length  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
banks  of  the  Medlock  were  the  seat  of  many  dye 
houses.  Aston  also  noted  that  “Ardwick  Green, 
which  forty  years  ago  was  a  distant  village,  but 
is  now  joined  to  the  town  by  continued  streets  .  .  . 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  pleasant 
suburbs  in  the  kingdom;  to  which  its  elegant 
houses — its  expanded  green — and  the  lake  in  the 
centre,  all  contribute”.  [47 

The  general  aspect  of  the  city  during  these  years 
of  revolutionary  change  must  have  been  one  of  the 
utmost  confusion;  new  classical  commercial  and 


public  buildings,  together  with  new  utilitarian 
manufacturing  works,  stood  check  by  jowl  with 
old  black-and-white  residences.  Mr.  John  Holden 
wrote  less  than  100  years  ago  that  “  many  of  the 
streets  were  crooked  and  narrow,  they  were  paved 
with  cobble  stones  very  imperfectly  set  and  punned 
with  a  rammer”.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  were  paved  with  large  square  setts 
laid  in  cinders;  all  the  city  thoroughfares  were 
unbelievably  muddy  and  filthy.  As  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  number  of  half-tim  bered 
houses  was  still  large,  but  was  gradually  being 
reduced  by  the  necessity  for  street  widening*,  such 
as  the  Market  Street  improvement  of  1822.  Mills, 
dyeworks  and  other  heavy  manufacturing  plant 
occupied  many  central  positions,  including  Albert 
Square  and  its  environs  and  the  site  of  Central 
Station.  The  area  bounded  by  Faulkner  Street, 
David  Street,  Charles  Street  and  Oxford  Road 
was  completely  covered  by  industrial  buildings; 
a  large  area  in  the  vicinity  of  London  Road  was 
similarly  developed.  i as 

Several  important  new  buildings,  symbolising 
Manchester’s  civic  pride  and  growing  cultural 
consciousness,  were  erected  during  the  first  half  of 
the  century:  among  them  were  the  Portico  Library, 
the  Art  Gallery,  the  Athenaeum,  the  Town  Hail 
in  King  Street,  and  a  number  of  banks.  Our 
city  was  already  a  centre  of  world  trade  and  a 
meeting-place  for  business  men  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  4e> 

This  period  saw  the  establishment  of  the  railways. 
Manchester’s  first  railway  station,  the  terminus  for 
the  Li verpooLManch ester  line,  was  opened  at 
Water  Street  in  1830.  In  1840  the  Birmiugham- 
London  line  opened  a  station  at  Bank  Top  (now 
London  Road)  and  in  the  same  year  the  East 
Lancashire  Railway  Company  opened  a  station  at 
Hunt’s  Bank  (now  Victoria).  The  bridge  carrying 
this  line  over  the  road  and  river  is  still  in  use.  The 
railway  stations  of  this  period  were  very  small 
compared  with  present-day  standards;  they  were 
about  the  size  of  the  wayside  station  of  to-day.  So 
Gas  as  a  means  of  lighting  was  first  used  in  1805 
at  Lee  and  Phillips's  factory  in  Salford.  In  1817 
the  Police  Commissioners,  who  were  at  that  time 
responsible  For  the  local  government  of  the  town, 
erected  their  first  gasworks  at  Water  Street  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  the  central  streets.  In  1824, 
by  the  Manchester  Gas  Act,  the  town  was 
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empowered  to  manufacture  and  sell  gas  to  the 
general  public.  [Jt 

Cities,  during  the  early  industrial  era,  acted  as 
magnets  to  the  population  of  the  countryside; 
the  rapid  drift  of  agricultural  workers  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  in  search  of  work,  was 
accompanied  hy  a  considerable  immigration  of 
poor  Irish  and  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
As  a  result  the  population,  which  in  1801  had  been 
72,275  persons,  rose  to  242.983  in  1841,  and  to 
303,382  in  1851.  "  [52 

At  that  time  Ancoats  was  still  a  thriving  district ; 
Ardwick,  Rusholme  and  Victoria  Park  were  high- 
class  residential  areas,  and  Greenheys,  Harpurhcy, 
Miles  Platting  and  Newton  Heath  were  being  laid 
out  for  building.  [53 

The  housing  of  the  working  classes  was  inde¬ 
scribably  bad.  Evidence  was  given  to  a  Select 
Committee  in  1842  that  the  labouring  classes  lived, 
in  the  main,  in  back-to-back  houses  covering  about 
16  square  yards.  It  was  concluded  that  to  prohibit 
the  building  of  back-to-back  houses  would  prove 
too  expensive  to  be  practicable,  but  within  two 
years  the  Manchester  Borough  Council  accepted 
this  reform  in  the  Manchester  Police  Act  of 
1844.  :« 

To  sum  up,  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Manchester  was  an  era  of  unprecedented 
change, of  ruthless  and  uncontrolled  energyand  con¬ 
flict.  of  crude  materialism  and  blind,  unreasoning 
confidence  in  the  beneficence  of  the  new  industrial 
forces.  Manchester  was  transformed  rapidly  from 
a  genteel  and  prosperous  provincial  town  to  one 
typifying  the  horrors  of  the  new  industrialism.  It 
paid  the  price  of  world-wide  importance  by  the 
sacrifice  of  beauty,  health  and  order.  The  new 
mechanical  age  which  held  such  promise  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind  had  begun  badly,  and  in 
providing  luxury  for  the  few  had  created  misery 
for  the  many.  [55 

THE  EXPANSIONIST  PHASE 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  revolutionary 
period  was  over,  and  an  era  of  apparently  bound¬ 
less  expansion  had  set  in.  Manchester’s  established 
importance  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  centre 
was  symbolised  by  its  elevation  to  the  status  of 
city  in  1853.  In  that  year  it  occupied  4,293  acres, 
which  is  substantially  less  than  the  area  of  Wythen- 
shawe  to-day.  By  1914,  at  the  end  of  this  expansion 
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period,  its  acreage  had  grown  six-fold;  except  in 
the  south-west,  where  Wythenshawe  has  since  been 
added,  its  boundaries  had  reached'  their  present 
positions.  [56 

The  years  hetween  saw  the  development  of  a 
remarkably  progressive  spirit  in  public  and  private 
affairs.  At  no  other  stage  in  its  history  could  it  so 
truly  have  been  said  that  Manchester  led  the  way 
in  all  spheres.  Its  mounting  prosperity  was  reflected 
in  the  erection  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  present  Town  Hall,  the  Assize  Courts 
and  Rylands  Library.  The  Ship  Canal,  opened  just 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  gave  a  further 
impetus  to  its  commercial  ascendancy.  Its  emerg¬ 
ence  as  a  focus  of  cultural  activity  was  marked  by 
the  great  art  treasures  exhibition  of  1857,  and  later 
found  expression  in  the  establishment  of  Owens 
College,  soon  to  become  the  largest  single  pro¬ 
vincial  university,  and  in  the  opening  of  England’s 
first  free  public  library  at  Campfield.  It  was  at  tins 
period,  too,  that  Manchester  began  to  win  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  as  a  home  of  good  music.  & 
It  was  also  at  this  stage  that  the  transition 
from  manufacturing  city  to  mercantile  metro¬ 
polis  took  place.  Mills  and  factories  originally 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city  began  to  move 
outwards  and  were  replaced  by  new  commercial 
buildings.  Much  of  the  warehouse  property  still 
standing  was  erected,  including  the  famous  Port¬ 
land  Street  warehouses.  It  was  admittedly  not  a 
period  of  architectural  distinction,  but  standards 
of  building  and  sanitation  were  substantially 
raised  :  more  attention  was  paid  to  air  space,  and 
the  old  low-storeyed,  ill-lit  warehouses  were  largely 
superseded  by  lofty  buildings  with  large  window 
areas.  Considerable  attention  was  also  given  to 
further  street  widening  in  the  city  centre,  though 
improvements  consistently  lagged  behind  actual 
needs.  Meanwhile  an  increasing  amount  of  central 
land  was  acquired  by  the  railway  companies.  In 
1866  London  Road  Station  was  completely  rebuilt ; 
the  Midland  and  Cheshire  lines  opened  Central 
Station  in  1880,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  was  considerably  extended.  Several  im¬ 
portant  goods  stations  were  also  built  in  the 
central  area.  [ss 

At  the  same  time  an  awakened  public  conscience 
insisted  on  drastic  housing  reforms  which  raised 
working-class  living  conditions  from  the  utmost 
degradation  to  a  level  not  equalled  in  other  indus- 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MARKET  STREET 


Planning  and  change  are  not  new  features  of  the  twentieth 
century. 


1823.  Looking  towards  the  Exchange.  Market  Street  Lane,  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  steep  and  narrow— at  this  point  about  five 


3.  1830.  Market  Street  was  widened  and  levelled.  The  drawing 
shows  labourers  at  work  on  demolition. 


4.  1944.  Looking  towards  the  Exchange.  Compare  this  with  1 


5.  1944.  The  view  from  Piccadilly,  The  same  viewpoint 
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1.  1792.  The  monument  marked  the  site  of  the 
first  Exchange,  pulled  down  in  that  year. 


1321 .  The  drawing  shows  the  extreme  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  lower  end  of  Market  Street.  The 
second  Exchange  occupied  the  same  site  as  the 
Royal  Exchange  of  to-day. 


3.  1944.  Looking  up  Market  Street.  Compare 
this  with  No.  2. 


4,  1892,  Victoria  Market 


5.  1939.  Market  Place  from  the  same  viewpoint 


trial  cities.  A  series  of  bye-laws  secured  more  space 
between  houses  and  better  sanitary  equipment. 
The  cellar  dwellings  which  had  been  numerous 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century  were  all  closed 
and  back-to-back  houses  were  demolished  or 
reconditioned.  Meanwhile  high-class  residential 
districts  in  the  inner  ring  declined  rapidly  and 
the  flight  of  the  wealthier  citizens  from  the  foul 
air  of  the  city  to  suburban  areas  became  more 
pronounced.  [» 

Thus,  though  town  planning  as  such  was  un¬ 
known,  changing  conditions  had  completely  altered 
the  face  of  Manchester,  transforming  its  residential 
pattern  and  the  character  of  its  central  area.  [so 

STABILISATION 

By  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  obvious  that  the 
rate  of  expansion  was  getting  slower,  and  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  1914  Manchester  had 
settled  down  to  a  phase  of  stability.  After  the  war 
came  a  brief  boom  arising  from  a  shortage  of 
consumer  goods,  followed  by  a  general  decline  in 
the  export  trades.  Sporadic  redevelopment  of  the 
central  area  continued,  and  during  the  20  years 
between  the  wars  a  number  of  modern  buildings 
were  erected.  The  Royal  Exchange  was  extended, 
and  the  Central  Library  and  Town  Hall  extension 
were  added  to  the  civic  group.  Among  other  new 
buildings  were  Ship  Canal  House,  the  Midland 
Bank,  Arkwright  House,  Blackfriars  House,  Kendal 
Milne’s  store,  Rylands’  warehouse  and  the  '‘Daily 
Express”  building.  But  very  few  new  warehouses 
were  built;  the  central  area  was  taking  on  an 
administrative  rather  than  a  commercial 
character.  (6i 

Since  redevelopment  took  place  in  small  unco¬ 
ordinated  sections,  new  buildings  were  often 
much  too  tall  for  the  ground  area  which  they 
occupied.  Architectural  balance  was  sacrificed  to 
the  necessity  for  making  the  best  of  difficult  sites 
(witness  the  awkwardly  shaped  Town  Hall  ex¬ 
tension),  while  the  most  effective  use  of  modern 
building  methods  and  materials  was  virtually 
precluded.  [62 

A  complete  revolution  took  place  in  transport. 
The  capacity  of  the  corporation  transport  system 
was  greatly  enlarged,  thanks  partly  to  public 
appreciation  of  the  convenient  service  given  by 
tram  or  bus,  and  partly  to  the  outward  movement 
of  population  from  the  inner  wards  to  the  outer 


suburbs.  The  tram  was  to  a  large  extent  superseded 
by  the  motor  bus,  and  later  still  on  some  routes 
by  the  trolley  bus,  while  the  use  of  the  private  car 
increased  enormously,  both  for  business  and  for 
recreational  purposes.  Road  haulage  developed  to 
significant  proportions,  challenging  the  previous 
railway  monopoly  of  long-distance  freight  traffic. 
The  final  stage  in  the  development  of  municipal 
transport  was  the  opening  of  the  corporation 
airport  at  Ringway  in  1938,  and  the  establishment 
of  regular  local  and  Continental  air  services.  fin 
Two  important  new  roads.  Kings  way  and  Princess 
Road,  were  constructed,  and  a  number  of  street 
widenings  in  the  central  area  were  necessitated  by 
the  vastly  changed  traffic  conditions.  The  Cannon 
Street  improvement,  first  projected  as  long  ago  as 
1896,  was  the  subject  of  two  Parliamentary  Bills 
passed  in  1909  and  1930,  but  was  not  completed 
until  the  present  war— at  much  greater  expense 
than  would  have  been  incurred  had  the  scheme 
been  carried  out  when  powers  were  first  obtained. 
It  is  now  realised  that  even  the  widened  Cannon 
Street  is  still  inadequate  for  the  volume  of  traffic 
which  it  will  be  required  to  carry  in  the  post-war 
period.  [« 

Industrially,  the  period  was  one  of  decline  in  the 
basic  export  industries  upon  which  Manchester’s 
prosperity  was  founded.  Textiles  and  heavy 
engineering  suffered  severely  during  the  years 
of  depression  and  shrinking  world  markets,  and 
showed  signs  of  recovery  only  under  the  artificial 
stimulation  of  the  Government  defence  pro¬ 
gramme.  Industry  showed  an  increasing  tendency 
to  move  away  from  the  city,  in  some  cases  to  other 
parts  of  the  region,  but  in  other  eases  away  from 
the  North  completely,  leaving  behind  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  depression.  A  more  hopeful  sign,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  light 
engineering,  the  electrical  trades  and  the  chemical 
and  rubber  industries,  which  promised  to  offset, 
in  some  degree,  any  persistent  depression  in  the 
basic  industries.  L65 

The  improvement  and  extension  of  municipal 
services  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  period. 
The  corporation  assumed  responsibility  in  many 
new  spheres,  undertaking  considerable  housing 
schemes  and  becoming  a  landowner  on  a  large 
scale.  i.66 

As  a  result  of  the  cessation  of  building  during  the 
1914-1918  war,  the  city  was  faced  in  1919  with  a 
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shortage  of  approximately  52.000  houses.  In  an 
attempt  to  meet  such  needs,  and  to  encourage  the 
building  of  good-quality  houses  which  might  be 
let  at  low  rentals,  State  subsidies  were  offered  to 
public  and  private  builders  of  small  houses. 
Unfortunately,  the  general  cost  of  building  had 
risen  to  such  an  extent  that,  even  with  the  help  of 
subsidies,  it  had  become  virtually  impossible  for 
private  enterprise  to  build  houses  and  let  them  at 
rentals  which  the  working  classes  could  afford. 
When  these  subsidies  were  withdrawn  private 
enterprise  continued  to  build  a  majority  of  the 
houses  erected  during  the  earlier  years  of  this 
period,  so  that  eventually  it  was  necessary  for 
local  authorities  to  increase  rapidly  the  pace  of 
their  housing  programmes  to  establish  a  balance 
between  working-class  and  larger-type  houses. 
Thus  working-class  housing  became  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  the  responsibility  of  the  corporation ;  of 
52,000  houses  erected  in  the  city  between  1919 
and  1939,  approximately  30,000  were  built  by  the 
local  authority.  [67 

The  standard  of  working-class  housing  was 
immeasurably  improved,  thanks  largely  to  the 
sound  and  progressive  recommendations  made  in 
the  Tudor  Walters  Report.  The  acute  post-war 
housing  shortage  and  the  lack  of  adequate  building 
land  within  the  city  were  directly  responsible  for 
the  acquisition  of  Wythenshawe  and  its  final 
incorporation  in  193).  A  steady  movement  of 
population  from  the  inner  residential  districts  to 
the  new  suburban  housing  estates  on  the  outskirts 
took  place,  accompanied  by  an  accelerating  move¬ 
ment  of  wealthier  families  from  the  city  to  new 
residential  districts,  mostly  in  Cheshire.  [ss 

The  rising  standard  of  living  and  changing 
modes  of  life  were  reflected  in  numerous  other 
ways:  in  the  building  of  cinemas  and  other  places 
of  amusement,  in  larger  shops  and  new  restaurants, 
and  in  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  clothing  and 
luxury  trades.  Possibly  the  changed  position  of 
women,  who  now  took  their  places  with  men  in 
shops  and  offices,  was  responsible  in  part  for  these 
developments.  [69 

THE  NEXT  STAGE 

Thus  the  city  has  evolved,  gaining  in  importance 
and  prosperity,  but  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
living  conditions  of  its  inhabitants.  History  shows 
that  considerable  areas  of  Manchester  have  been 
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drastically  redeveloped  several  times  since  1650. 
It  shows,  too,  that  over  the  last  1 50  years  the  city 
has  assumed  an  increasing  responsibility  towards 
the  individual  citizen,  particularly  in  such  matters 
as  water,  gas,  and  electricity  supplies,  street  light¬ 
ing,  sewage  disposal,  housing,  transport,  public 
health,  education  and  recreational  facilities.  [to 
It  is  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  therefore, 
that  the  city  should  assume  responsibility  for  town 
planning,  which  alone  can  ensure  an  amelioration 
of  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions.  Such 
planning  must  envisage  changes  in  the  next 
50  years  as  drastic  in  scale  as  those  which  took 
place  during  the  industrial  revolution.  To  the 
inhabitant  of  the  compact  town  of  1S00,  the 
sprawling  monster  of  1850,  with  its  factories, 
slums,  new  roads  and  railways,  would  have  seemed 
as  incredible  as  a  modern  corporation  housing 
estate  to  the  cellar-dwellers  of  1850.  Similarly  in 
25  years  from  now  about  one-half  of  the  houses 
in  the  city  may  have  been  swept  away  and  replaced ; 
so  also  may  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  buildings.  [7i 

The  achievements  of  the  past  are  considerable, 
and  should  not  be  underrated.  The  immense 
vitality  and  determination  which  transformed 
Manchester  in  50  years  from  a  town  of  72,275 
inhabitants  to  an  industrial  city  of  international 
importance  should  not  be  dismissed  as  merely 
anti-social  in  character.  The  real  tragedy  of  this 
early  industrial  era  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
no  co-ordinated  purpose  or  plan  restrained  the 
individualism  of  industrial  pioneers.  Had  it  been 
possible,  in  the  early  stages  of  industrialism,  to  take 
a  long  view  of  the  future  of  the  city,  an  incalculable 
amount  of  money,  effort  and  distress  would  have 
been  saved .  [72 

The  people  of  Manchester  have  never  failed  to 
shoulder  their  responsibilities,  even  at  great  sacrifice 
to  themselves.  The  example  of  the  Manchester 
cotton  operatives,  who  during  the  American  Civil 
War  resolutely  faced  starvation  rather  than  assist 
the  cause  of  slavery,  makes  one  of  the  heroic 
stories  of  the  world.  Nor  has  the  attitude  of  the 
city  administration  towards  necessary  reforms 
been  unprogressive;  indeed,  Manchester  citizens 
have  good  cause  for  pride  in  the  early  campaigns 
of  the  city  council  against  unfit  dwellings.  A  for¬ 
ward  planning  policy  is,  therefore,  in  keeping  with 
Manchester's  established  traditions.  [73 


CHANGING  MANCHESTER 


1.  The  house  of  Dr.  White,  who  originated  the  idea  of  a 
public  infirmary  in  the  town,  on  the  corner  of  King 
Street  East  and  Cross  Street.  This  graceful  Georgian 
building,  then  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  was 
replaced  by 


2.  The  Town  Hall  in  1825.  Later  the  building  was  used  as 
a  Reference  Library. 


1  Lloyd's  Bank  now  stands  on  the  site 


4.  King  Street  in  1866 


5.  It  is  still  a  fashionable  shopping  street  to-day. 
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Colour  o f  first  line  denotes  building  user. 

Colour  of  second  line  denotes  age  of  building. 

Colour  of  third  line  denotes  height  of  building. 

Colour  of  fourth  line  denotes  condition  of  building. 
Principal  public  utility  services  with  sizes  also  indicated. 

CIVIC  SURVEY 
SHOPS 


BASIC  SURVEYS 


Colour  over  front  half  of  shop  denotes  width  of  frontage. 

Colour  over  back  half  of  shop  denotes  user. 

Symbol  in  red  denotes  type,  e.g.,  empty,  lock-up.  basement,  etc. 


Colour  denotes  age  of  industrial  property  . 
Depth  of  colour  denotes  condition  and 
black  figures  Indicate  number  of  storeys. 

INDUSTRIAL  PREMISES 
OPEN  SPACES 

Colour  denotes  possible  use  of  undeveloped  hand, 
Green  hatched  green  —  land  suitable  for  ornamental  park. 
Yellow  land  suitable  for  building  development,  etc. 
Grey  —  land  not  suitable  for  development. 


3  BASIC  SURVEYS 


all  good  physical  planning  for  the  future 
must  be  solidly  founded  upon  present  fact.  It  is 
essential  that  complete  data  should  first  be  com¬ 
piled  on  the  characteristics,  condition  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  all  land  and  buildings  within  the  city 
boundaries.  Surveys  have  accordingly  been  made 
of  the  present  character  and  use  of  land,  and 
information  collected  concerning  the  use,  age, 
height  and  condition  of  every  building  within  the 
administrative  area.  [74 

LAND  SURVEY 

In  order  to  reveal  the  extent  of  existing  open 
space,  whether  public  or  private,  a  complete  survey 
of  all  undeveloped  land  has  been  made  and 
recorded  on  a  set  of  36  Ordnance  sheets  (1/2,500 
scale).  A  portion  of  this  map  is  illustrated  on 
Plate  1 1.  opposite.  [7* 

This  survey  shows,  by  means  of  broad  colouring 
and  coloured  edging,  all  public  open  spaces  and 
their  present  use  as  playing-fields,  playgrounds,  or 
ornamental  rest  gardens,  together  witb  the  extent 
to  which  organised-games  areas  could  be  enlarged 
if  required.  It  also  records  private  open  spaces, 
which  should  be  retained.  [76 

Together  with  the  open  spaces  already  possessing 
an  amenity  value,  other  undeveloped  land  has  been 
recorded  on  the  same  maps  by  an  extension  of  the 
original  system  of  notation  to  the  following 
categories : 

(1)  Land  capable  of  future  development,  being 

(а)  ready  for  building, 

(б)  previously  used  for  tipping  purposes,  but 
now  suitable  for  building, 

(c)  suitable  for  building,  but  which  cannot  be 
drained  without  excessive  expenditure  of 
publie  money. 

(2)  Land  unsuitable  for  future  development 

because  of 

( a )  steepness, 

Plate  11  opposite 


''The  orderly  arrangement  and  graphic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  thcsic  data  through  maps,  statis¬ 
tical  charts  and  photographs  arc  important 
aids  in  clearing  the  mind  of  confusion,  partial 
observation  and  misleading  generalisation 
formed  on  the  basis  of  imuificiem  evidence.” 

Lewis  Mum  ford 


(b)  liability  to  Hooding, 

(c)  the  present  working  of  its  natural 
resources  (for  example  by  brickworks), 

(d)  the  past  working  of  its  natural  resources 
(e.g.,  land  either  requiring  icvelling  by 
tipping  before  development  can  take  place 
or  awaiting  the  settlement  of  tipping 
already  completed). 

(3)  Permanent  allotments  or  small  holdings. 
(Wartime  allotments  on  land  in  categories  (1) 
and  (2)  above  have  been  differentiated  on  the 
maps  by  coloured  hatching.)  [77 

For  each  of  the  36  Ordnance  sheets  a  schedule 
has  been  prepared  giving  the  precise  location  and 
area  of  all  plots  of  undeveloped  land,  together  with 
relevant  comments  on  their  present  and  possible 
future  use.  [78 

This  survey  has  been  found  invaluable  as  a  guide 
to  the  possible  extension  of  existing  open  spaces 
and  to  the  siting  and  layout  of  future  public  open 
spaces  in  relation  to  other  forms  of  develop¬ 
ment.  [7y 

CIVIC  SURVEY 

For  the  purpose  of  the  survey  of  buildings  it 
was  necessary  to  revise  Ordnance  sheets  covering 
areas  which  were  surveyed  at  different  periods 
between  1931  aud  1935,  and  to  have  them  enlarged 
to  double  the  scale  of  those  used  for  the  purpose  of 
the  land  survey.  In  all,  108  sheets,  each  40  inches 
by  27  inches,  were  used  in  the  compilation  of  this 
survey.  An  illustration  of  part  of  one  of  these 
sheets,  on  the  scale  on  which  the  survey  was  made, 
is  given  on  Plate  1 1,  opposite.  (80 

The  use,  age,  height,  and  condition  of  every 

building  in  the  city  were  recorded  on  the  maps 
by  means  of  a  series  of  narrow  bands  of  colour 
drawn  parallel  with  the  main  frontage  of  each 
building.  The  colour  band  or  strip  next  to  the  street 
frontage  indicates  the  use  to  which  the  building 
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is  being  put,  while  the  following  bands  have  been 
graded  in  their  intensity  to  show  the  relative  age, 
height  and  external  condition  of  the  buildings;  the 
paler  colours  in  each  band  indicate  buildings  of 
greater  age,  lesser  height  and  poorer  condition 
respectively.  Thus  a  block  of  buildings  having 
bands  of  intense  colours  indicates  a  structure  of 
some  importance,  i.e.,  of  relatively  recent  con¬ 
struction,  fair  height,  and  good  condition.  si 

The  survey  provides  at  a  glance  a  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  nature  of  all  buildings  and  indicates 
whether  demolition  is  likely  to  be  costly  and 
difficult,  or  whether  property  is  now  obsolete  and 
ripe  for  demolition.  From  this  point  of  view  it  has 
greatly  assisted  the  planning  of  the  routes  of  new 
roads  through  developed  areas,  especially  within 
and  near  the  city  centre.  [S2 

On  the  same  survey  maps  the  positions  and  sizes 
of  gas,  water  and  electricity  mains,  sewers  and  any 
special  services,  such  as  hydraulic  power  supply, 
have  also  been  recorded.  This  facilitates  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  costs  which  would  arise  if  roads  were 
closed  or  diverted.  [ss 

Although  the  information  recorded  on  these  two 
principal  series  of  maps  is  complete  in  itself,  it  was 
found  desirable,  for  the  particular  study  of  certain 
essential  problems,  to  recast  some  of  it  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  each  of  these  problems  as  they  came 
under  review.  For  such  specific  purposes  additional 
maps  and  schedules  have  been  prepared.  [84 

BUILDING  USE 

A  set  of  46  Ordnance  sheets  records  the  parti¬ 
cular  purposes  for  which  buildings  are  now  used. 
An  example  of  this  survey  is  shown  on  Plate  1 1, 
facing  page  15.  The  various  types  of  building  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  colour  notation  include  houses,  shops 
with  living  accommodation  over,  lock-up  shops, 
public  buildings,  licensed  premises,  industrial  and 
special  industrial  premises,  and  garages.  It  s  thus 
possible  to  appreciate  at  a  glance  the  predominant 
use  of  buildings  in  any  area.  The  same  information 
has  also  been  recorded  on  a  composite  map  covering 
the  whole  of  the  city  area  to  a  scale  of  six  inches 
to  one  mile  (sec  Plate  1 2,  facing  page  37).  [85 

For  the  purpose  of  recording  the  areas  of  both 
developed  and  undeveloped  land,  a  schedule  has 
been  prepared  giving  detailed  particulars  of  surface 
utilisation  in  each  ward  of  the  city  except  Wythen- 
shawe.  This  schedule  (Appendix  A,  Table  1)  shows 
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that  there  is  a  considerable  acreage  of  undeveloped 
land.  The  land  survey,  however,  indicates  that  most 
of  it  is  unsuitable  for  building  purposes.  L86 

LIFE  OF  PROPERTY 

Further  maps  have  been  prepared  indicating  a 
combination  of  age,  height  and  external  condition, 
and  hence  the  likely  comparative  durability,  or 
“life”,  of  buildings.  The  colour  notation  used  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  civic  survey  maps,  in  that 
the  more  intense  colours  represent  buildings  of 
fairly  recent  construction  and  good  condition, 
while  the  paler  colours  represent  buildings  whose 
age  and  external  character  suggest  the  likelihood 
of  earlier  redevelopment.  [87 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  possible  order  of  re¬ 
development  over  whole  areas  that  these  maps 
have  been  most  valuable.  They  have  also  proved 
useful  in  suggesting  routes  for  proposed  new 
major  roads,  from  the  point  of  view  of  minimum 
disturbance  to  important  property.  It  will  be 
appreciated,  however,  that  without  a  detailed 
internal  examination  no  accurate  estimate  of  the 
likely  lasting  quality  of  any  property  is  possible. 
These  maps  do  not  take  internal  conditions  into 
account.  Final  decisions,  therefore,  have  not  been 
made  by  reference  to  them  alone;  they  have, 
however,  served  as  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
preparation  of  draft  redevelopment  proposals 
pending  the  completion  of  more  detailed  surveys  of 
particular  areas.  [ss 

AGE  OF  HOUSING 

Before  the  first  Town  Planning  Act.  styled  the 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act,  1909,  housing 
development  was  largely  controlled  by  local  bye¬ 
laws  made  under  various  Housing  and  Public 
Health  Acts.  Consequently  the  condition  of  resi¬ 
dential  development  shows  marked  changes  in 
certain  distinct  periods  beginning  with  the  passing 
of  each  of  these  new  laws.  A  survey  has  accordingly 
been  made  of  residential  property  in  the  city,  and 
recorded  on  a  six-inches-to-one-miie  Ordnance 
map  (illustrated  on  Plate  69,  between  pages  174  and 
175),  the  age  of  houses  being  shown  in  periods 
by  colour  notation.  [8t> 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  Act  of  1909 
gave  some  consideration  to  the  collective  grouping 
of  buildings  and  to  density  restrictions,  it  was  not 
until  the  Aet  of  1919  that  any  compulsory  measure 
of  town-planning  control  was  introduced;  in  point 


of  fact,  it  was  only  after  1920  that  the  density  of 
urban  development  substantially  improved.  The 
large  proportion  of  land  in  the  outer  city  areas 
developed  between  the  two  wars  should  also  be 
observed.  [90 

SPECIAL  SURVEYS 

For  the  purposes  of  future  zoning  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  consider  certain  types  of  build¬ 
ing  separately.  To  bring  out  the  existing  character 
and  circumstances  of  these  distinct  types,  separate 
age,  height,  and  condition  maps  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  In  each  case  the  information  has  been 
abstracted  from  details  recorded  on  the  civic- 
survey  maps  and  reproduced  to  a  scale  of  12  inches 
to  one  mile.  The  colour  notation  on  these  maps 
relates  only  to  age  and  condition,  the  height  of 
buildings  being  recorded  by  figures  on  each  separate 
block.  As  in  the  case  of  the  civic-survey  maps, 
intense  colours  indicate  premises  in  good  condition 
and  pale  colours  those  in  poorer  condition.  [91 
A  set  of  1 1  Ordnance  sheets  has  been  used  to 
record  the  state  of  industrial  buildings.  A  portion 
of  one  of  these  sheets  is  illustrated  on  Plate  11, 
facing  page  15.  This  survey  has  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  assistance  in  the  selection  of  those 
existing  industrial  nuclei  which  it  would  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  retain  and  develop  into  future  industrial 
zones.  Not  all  areas  in  which  industrial  premises 
predominate  have  been  considered  suitable  for 
future  industrial  use ;  in  some  cases  the  fact  that 
the  buildings  are  old  and  in  poor  condition  has 
indicated  that  they  might  well,  in  time,  give  place 
to  other  forms  of  development.  [92 

Another  set  of  maps  shows  the  existing  situation, 
quality,  and  capacity  of  blocks  of  warehouses  in 
relation  to  the  commercial  buildings  of  the  city 
centre  and  to  neighbouring  (predominantly  indus¬ 
trial)  areas.  [93 

All  banks,  offices,  and  commercial  buildings  in 

the  central  city  area  have  likewise  been  recorded  on 
maps  to  be  used  in  considering  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  such  buildings.  [94 

A  map  showing  shops  as  distinct  from  other 
premises  completes  the  series  specially  relating  to 
the  central  area  of  the  city.  This  map  has  been  a 
valuable  guide  to  the  potential  capacity  of  shops 
in  the  city  centre  and  to  their  length  of  frontage, 
both  of  which,  it  has  been  considered,  should  at 
least  be  maintained  in  future  proposals.  [95 


In  addition,  a  separate  survey  of  shops  has  been 
made  throughout  the  city  and  recorded  on  Ord¬ 
nance  sheets  (1  /2,500).  A  portion  of  such  a  sheet  is 
illustrated  on  Plate  11,  facing  page  15.  A  schedule 
has  also  been  prepared  recording  the  trade  or 
business  of  each  shop  together  with  its  length  of 
street  frontage  and  the  quality  of  its  external 
fabric.  Shops  of  the  same  or  like  trades  in 
proposed  redevelopment  areas  have  been  grouped 
together  and  their  sizes  classified  according  to 
frontage,  with  relevant  comments  on  their  con¬ 
dition.  This  information  has  facilitated  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  future  shopping  requirements  in  particular 
districts  of  the  city,  especially  in  connection  with 
neighbourhood-unit  planning.  It  is  summarised 
in  Table  2  of  the  Appendix,  page  210.  [96 

DENSITY  OF  HOUSING 

A  comprehensive  appreciation  of  the  density 
of  existing  houses  and  of  the  need  for  dispersal  of 
population  by  redevelopment  and  new  develop¬ 
ment  has  heen  made  possible  by  two  special  den¬ 
sity  maps  to  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  one  mile,  one 
of  which,  showing  present  densities  by  colour 
notation,  is  reproduced  on  Plate  68,  facing  page  174. 
The  other  shows  the  density  of  population  living 
within  the  city  area  and  is  illustrated  on  Plate  3, 
between  pages  4  and  5.  In  this  case  density  has  been 
indicated  by  a  system  of  dot  notation,  each  dot 
representing  100  persons.  L97 

A  combined  interpretation  of  the  density  and 
age  of  property  maps  has  helped  to  determine  the 
priority  of  certain  areas  for  redevelopment.  [98 

REGIONAL  SURVEYS 

Although  civic-survey  maps,  to  the  same  scale 
as  those  for  the  city  itself,  have  been  prepared  for 
all  the  more  densely  developed  parts  of  the  region, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  intense  study  which  has  been 
devoted  to  Manchester  would  not  be  warranted  in 
some  of  the  more  openly  developed  areas.  How¬ 
ever,  detailed  surveys  have,  where  necessary,  been 
carried  out,  and  their  findings  forwarded  to  the 
Regional  Planning  Committee,  by  the  constituent 
local  authorities.  :i)€> 

Throughout  the  preparation  of  these  essential 
surveys  the  closest  liaison  has  been  maintained 
between  the  City  Planning  Department,  the 
Regional  Planning  Office  and  the  surveyors  to 
the  several  constituent  local  authorities. 
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ZONES  IN  WHICH  GENERAL  STATISTICAL  DATA  HAVE  DISTRICTS  IN  WHICH  INDUSTRIAL  DATA  HAVE  BEEN 
BEEN  TABULATED  TABULATED 

Diagram  3 

THE  SOCIAL  SURVEY 

ITS  limitations  of  the  limits  within  which  its  conclusions  are 

Theoretically,  the  ideal  Plan  is  that  which,  in  the  valid.  [101 

given  set  of  physical  and  other  circumstances,  most  For  example,  it  would  doubtless  be  possible — 
economically  satisfies  human  needs  and  desires,  though  expensive — to  hod  out  within  a  negligible 
Having  found  out  exactly  what  these  circum-  margin  of  error  what  proportion  of  our  citizens 
stances  are  in  Manchester,  the  next  logical  step  fee]  that  they  would  rather  live  in  a  new  satellite 
would  seem  to  be  to  make  an  equally  exact  and  town  than  in  a  redeveloped  inner  suburb.  But  it 
exhaustive  survey  of  what  the  people  of  Man-  would  not  be  possible  to  reach  any  reliable  con- 
chester  want;  a  correlation  of  the  two  would  then  elusion  by  comparing  the  answers  of  those  now 
- — in  theory — dictate  the  perfect  Plan.  But  planning  living  in  Wythenshawe  and  of  those  who  have 
can  never  be  an  exact  science  in  this  sense,  because  always  lived  in  Hulme ;  still  less  would  it  be  possible 
in  some  respects  the  human  factor  is  neither  stable  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  scientific  precision 
nor  susceptible  of  accurate  measurement.  The  how  the  answers  of  either  group  might  be  affected 
statistical  technique  of  assessing  public  opinion  by  experience  of  the  entirely  different  conditions 
has  made  great  strides  in  recent  years,  but  its  proposed  in  this  Plan.  In  any  event  the  present 
refinement  only  serves  to  emphasise  the  strictness  shortage  of  man-power  and  the  wartime  disrup- 
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tion  and  dispersal  of  families  put  any  such 
comprehensive  inquiry  out  of  the  question.  [102 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  in  default 
of  a  certain  knowledge  of  what  people  want 
town  planning  is  based  on  arbitrary  assumptions, 
or  simply  on  the  planners’  personal  convictions  as 
to  what  they  will  and  ought  to  want.  Fortunately 
many  of  the  basic  human  needs  are  not  only 
measurable  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy ;  they 
also  remain  constant  over  long  periods  of  time  and 
do  not  appreciably  differ  from  place  to  place. 
Consequently,  in  respect  of  all  these  fundamental 
requirements,  a  large  body  of  reliable  information 
is  already  available,  built  up  from  countless  social 
surveys  and  medical  researches  conducted  at 
various  times  and  places  in  conditions  more 
favourable  than  those  which  now  obtain.  Thus, 
whereas  it  was  necessary  to  survey  in  detail  the 
physical  character  and  use  of  land  and  buildings  in 
Manchester,  since  these  are  factors  peculiar  to  this 
city,  no  useful  purpose  would  have  been  served  by 
duplicating  previous  researches  into  social  factors 
that  are  common  to  all  large  towns — even  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  permitted  a  survey  comprehensive 


enough  to  afford  a  sound  statistical  basis  for  general 
conclusions.  [103 

Nevertheless  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to 
make  a  few  small-scale  “pilot”  surveys,  partly  to 
supplement  and  check  the  accumulated  store  of 
sociological  knowledge  where  this  seemed  to  offer 
too  uncertain  a  basis  for  the  formulation  of  a 
planning  principle,  or  where  local  variations  in 
taste  seemed  likely,  and  partly  to  obtain  answers  to 
specific  questions  bearing  on  the  reconstruction 
programme.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  although 
present  attitudes  of  mind  arc  liable  to  undergo 
drastic  alteration  when  the  projects  concerned  are 
understood  and  accomplished,  these  attitudes  must 
none  the  less  influence  the  timing,  the  order  and  the 
complexity  of  the  stages  by  which  such  projects  can 
be  most  smoothly  and  satisfactorily  carried  out.  dot 
The  zones  and  districts  into  which  the  city  was 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  these  surveys  are  shown 
on  Diagram  3,  opposite.  The  results  obtained 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  A  (Tables  3  to  14). 
It  must  be  emphasised  that  these  results  do  not 
purport  to  represent  the  views  of  a  cross-section 
or  statistical  sample  of  the  city's  population.  The 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Zone 

of  total 

District 

of  total 

Remarks 

households 

households 

in  zone 

in  district 

A 

1  -7 

5 

1-7 

City  centre*  the  residential  development  being  in  small  proportion,  mainly 
confined  to  old  terrace  houses,  the  majority  of  which  will  be  removed 
under  early  post-war  schemes.  The  returns  from  householders  in  this 
zone  arc  of  little  significance. 

D 

5-1 

2 

4-7 

Chiefly  the  more  urgent  inner  redevelopment  areas,  and  approximately 

4 

5-0 

bounded  by  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road.  The  most  im porta nt  zone  from  a 

6 

_v3 

planning  point  of  view. 

7 

5-3 

c 

2-3 

3 

2-8 

Comprises  a  later  si  age  in  terrace-house  development  opening  out  to 

8 

2-2 

newer,  less  congested  districts  nearer  the  city  boundary  and  in  the 

9 

2-0 

southern  pan  of  the  zone.  It  also  contains  important  industrial  areas, 
forming  part  of  the  eastern  industrial  sector  extending  westwards  across 
zone  B  to  the  city  centre. 

D 

1-6 

1 

I '6 

Mainly  semi-detached  dwelling-house  accommodation  built  since  the 

last  war. 

E 

2-3 

10 

2-3 

Similar  to  D,  but  with  some  older  large  houses  in  the  north-west  of  the 
zone.  Considerable  sections  of  this  zone  are  occupied  by  black-coated 

workers. 

F 

2-2 

11 

2-2 

Wythensbawe:  mainly  inter-war  corporation  bousing,  together  with  some 
private  development  and  a  few  older  properties  in  Norihenden. 
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conditions  under  which  the  surveys  were  made  did  the  city  should  be  noted.  The  old  people  are  least 
not  permit  a  strict  adherence  to  the  scientific  anxious  for  a  change,  but  50  per  cent  of  those 

principles  of  sociological  inquiry.  It  must  therefore  living  in  zone  C  would  like  to  move  to  Wythen- 

be  clearly  understood  that  no  general  inferences  shawe.  This  is  most  unexpected,  and  would  seem 
have  been,  or  can  be,  drawn  from  the  figures  to  indicate  that  the  old  people's  accommodation 

quoted.  They  must  be  accepted  with  reserve,  and  already  provided  at  Wythenshawe  has  won  a  good 

interpreted  with  due  regard  for  the  small  scale  and  reputation.  The  general  preference  for  zones  B  and 

haphazard  distribution  of  the  returns.  When  C,  however,  suggests  that  difficulties  will  arise  in 

considering  the  points  of  special  interest  cited  persuading  people  to  move  to  a  satellite  town  unless 

below  the  reader  is  asked  to  bear  this  caution  the  move  can  be  made  attractive  by  the  rapid 

constantly  in  mind.  [ids  provision  of  opportunities  for  work  near  home,  and 

The  two  questionnaires  used  are  set  out  in  the  perhaps  of  cheap  fares  Lo  existing  workplaces  while 

Appendix  (pages  208-209).  The  “preference”  form,  the  new  industrial  and  commercial  buildings  are 

as  its  name  implies,  asks  for  the  preference  of  each  being  erected.  The  figures  might  have  been  different 

householder  as  to  type  of  dwelling,  where  lie  would  if  a  more  rapid  industrial  development  at  Wy  then- 

like  to  live,  and  why.  The  “principal”  form  requests  shawe  had  saved  its  residents  the  money  and  time 

particulars  of  family  structure,  place  of  work,  use  they  have  spent  in  travelling  six  to  ten  miles  to 

of  schools  and  children’s  playing  facilities,  etc.  [ios  work.  [no 

The  total  number  of  completed  forms  obtained  From  Table  5  it  appears  that  only  3-8  per  cent 
was  6,299,  representing  about  3-3  per  cent  of  the  of  the  householders  questioned  wish  to  move  to 

households  in  the  city.  The  percentages  received  flats.  This  percentage  might  well  have  been  larger 

in  each  zone  and  district  are  tabulated  on  the  if  more  of  the  householders  had  actually  lived  in 

previous  page,  [107  gats  incorporating  all  the  latest  improvements  in 

A  special  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  pre-  planning  and  construction,  and  if  the  alternative 

ference  as  between  houses  and  flats  among  those  were  a  move  of  some  distance  to  (say)  Wy  then- 

householders  who  are  at  present  living  in  flats.  shawe  or  a  new  satellite  town.  On  the  other  hand 

From  a  total  of  3,246  flat  dwellings,  contained  in  large  majorities  of  those  now  living  in  congested 

23  blocks  of  flats  in  zones  B  and  C  (low-rental  districts  want  gardens  of  their  own.  [in¬ 

dwellings),  a  29  per  cent  return  was  obtained.  As  The  returns  in  Table  4  show  that  in  zone  B  only 
the  general  opinion  appeared  to  vary  according  to  12-4  per  cent  of  the  householders  questioned  like 

family  structure,  the  returns  have  been  sub-divided  their  present  houses,  whereas  in  zones  D  and  E 

inLo  four  groups  (see  table  at  foot  of  page.)  [ios  the  percentages  rise  to  56  and  64  respectively,  and 

As  might  be  expected,  the  majority  of  people  in  zone  F  to  76-5.  This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 

with  young  families  wish  to  move  into  dwelling-  desire  for  better  living  conditions  in  the  congested 

houses,  but  80  per  cent  of  the  old  people  with  no  inner  areas.  Zones  D,  E  and  F  show  a  high  per- 

children  prefer  flats.  [n»  centage  of  persons  who  like  living  away  from  the 

The  zones  in  which  these  flat-dwellers  would  city  centre.  The  figure  for  Wythenshawe  amounts 

prefer  to  live  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  Table  3,  to  no  Jess  than  93 *3  per  cent,  even  though  this  area 

page  210.  The  percentages  wishing  to  move  from  still  lacks  many  of  the  amenities  proposed  in  the 


Group 

Number 
of families 
in  survey 

Families  who 
prefer  to  move 
to  a  house 

Families  who 
prefer  to  move 
to  another  flat 

Families  who 
wish  to  stay  in 
present  jiat 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

y 

/o 

1 

Families  with  children  under  14  years  of  age 

,  319 

252 

79-0 

18 

5-6 

49 

15-4 

Families  with  children  over  14  years  of  age 

260 

164 

63' 1 

16 

61 

80 

30-8 

3 

Families  (persons  under  65  years  of  age)  with  no 
children 

216 

8! 

37-5 

54 

25-0 

81 

37-5 

4 

Families  (persons  over  65  years  of  age)  with  no 
children . . 

157 

31 

jy-7 

44 

280 

82 

52*3 
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scheme  for  its  further  development,  such  as  better 
shopping  facilities  and  a  greater  variety  of  enter¬ 
tainments.  Of  those  wanting  to  leave  Wythenshawe 
(see  Table  5)  only  1-9  per  cent  indicate  a  desire  to 
live  nearer  the  centre  of  the  city.  This  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  healthier  and  more 
open  surroundings.  The  fact  that  24-3  per  cent  of 
the  Wythenshawe  returns  show  a  desire  to  live  still 
further  from  the  centre  of  the  city  is  at  first  sight 
surprising.  However,  the  survey  showred  that  the 
movements  desired  were  only  for  short  distances 
beyond  the  city  boundary,  where  the  rates  are 
much  lower.  It  would  seem  that  people  soon 
become  accustomed  to  Living  away  from  the  central 
areas- — a  conclusion  which  promises  a  contented 
future  for  dwellers  in  new  satellite  towns.  [112 
From  the  figures  in  Tables  6  and  7  it  appears  that 
in  all  zones  there  is  a  general  desire  to  move  out¬ 
wards,  but  not  very  far.  It  will  be  noted  that 
92-6  per  cent  of  householders  in  the  congested  zone 
B  wish  to  move;  of  these,  however,  only  8T  per 
cent  want  to  leave  the  city.  In  zone  E,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  zone  F,  a  surprisingly  large  proportion 
want  to  go  outside  the  city,  and  in  a  southerly 
direction.  [n.i 

That  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
wartime  and  peacetime  distribution  of  wage- 
earners  and  places  of  work  is  indicated  by  Tables  8 
and  9.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
employment  is  found  near  home,  except  in  districts 
10  and  11  (Chorlton,  Withington,  Didsbury  and 
Wythenshawe),  which  supply  a  large  percentage  of 
workers  for  the  centre  of  the  city.  I.1 14 

Tables  10  and  11  show  a  sub-division  of  wage- 
earners  working  outside  the  city  in  respect  of  the 


areas  in  which  they  work  in  wartime  and  in 
peacetime  respectively.  A  comparison  of  these  two 
tables  shows  a  wartime  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  travelling  to  work  in  the  Oldham. 
Middleton  and  Chadderton  areas  from  all  districts 
except  district  11,  This  increase  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  would  be  expected,  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  city.  Wartime  opportunities  of  fixed 
employment  are,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  the 
substantial  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  wage- 
earners  working  in  “various”  areas,  [ns 

In  both  pre-war  and  present-day  conditions 
most  of  the  householders  in  district  1 1  (Wythen¬ 
shawe)  working  outside  the  city  find  employment 
in  Trafford  Park,  which  also  draws  largely  from 
districts  6,  7,  9  and  10.  [ii6 

Tables  12,  13  and  14  show  that  wage-earners 
(present-day)  in  districts  2  to  8  inclusive  (zones  A. 
B  and  C)  generally  live  close  to  their  work.  The 
daily  journey  increases  in  districts  1,  9,  10  and  11 
(zones  D,  E,  F  and  the  southern  part  of  C),  being 
longest  in  Wythenshawe,  where  68-4  per  cent  of 
the  returns  give  the  distance  to  work  as  six  to  ten 
miles,  47  per  cent  take  45  minutes  and  over  to  get 
to  work,  and  51-4  per  cent  spend  from  4/-  to  4/1 1 1 
per  week  in  fares.  [in 

Fragmentary  as  it  is,  this  survey  tends  to  support 
the  broad  conclusions  of  previous  enquiries  that 
better  housing  conditions  are  generally  desired  by 
people  living  in  the  congested  residential  areas  of 
the  city,  that  houses  are  preferred  to  Hats  by  a  very 
considerable  majority,  except  among  old  people 
without  children,  and  that  an  adequate  decentral¬ 
isation  of  industry  must  accompany  any  dispersal 
of  population.  [11s 
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POPULATION  AND 
FAMILY  STRUCTURE 

“What  is  the  city  but  the  people?"- 

Shakespeare 


in  the  first  ten  years  of  this  century  the 
population  of  Manchester  rose  by  over  30  per 
cent  ;  in  the  next  20  years  the  rise  continued,  but 
at  an  average  rate  of  less  than  four  per  cent  in  each 
decade;  between  1931  and  1941  it  slumped  below 
the  1911  figure.  What  will  be  the  trend  in  the 
course  of  the  next  50  years?  Clearly,  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  fundamental  to  nearly  every  aspect 
of  our  Plan,  for  it  governs  the  scale  of  the 
provisions  required  to  meet  future  needs  in  respect 
of  schools,  playing-fields,  transport  and  much 
else  besides— to  say  nothing  of  houses.  It  would 
be  futile  to  plan  the  Manchester  of  to-morrow 


regardless  of  whether  its  population,  by  the  time 
the  proposals  were  carried  out,  was  going  to  be 
half  as  big  or  twice  as  big  as  that  of  the  Manchester 
of  to-day.  [ne 

Moreover,  since  our  first  concern  must  be  to  see 
that  our  citizens  are  properly  housed,  the  structure 
of  our  future  population  is  no  less  important  than 
its  size.  We  must  have  some  idea  of  the  probable 
effect  of  past  and  present  trends  on  the  relative 
proportions  of  children,  old  folk  and  people  of 
working  age,  and  on  the  number,  scale  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  family  units  into  which  they  will 
group  themselves.  [120 


POPULATION  TRENDS 


The  number  of  people  for  whom  Manchester 
will  have  to  find  accommodation  at  any  given 
period  in  the  future  will  depend  on  the  birth  rate, 
the  death  rate  and  the  net  effect  of  spontaneous 
migration  into  or  out  of  the  city,  as  distinct  from 
any  organised  movements  that  may  take  place  in 
the  course  of  the  deliberate  thinning-out  of  our 
congested  districts.  [121 

HIRTH  RATES 

The  number  of  children  born  each  year  in 
Manchester  per  1,000  of  the  total  population 
declined  from  28-85  in  1901  to  13-98  in  1941.  Since 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female  children  born  during 
this  period  was  fairly  steady,  the  num her  of 
Manchester-born  women  of  child-bearing  age 
(15  to  44)  is  now  getting  smaller  every  year.  This 
decline  must  inevitably  continue  for  some  time,  for 
nothing  can  now  be  done  to  increase  the  number 
of  girls  born  a  generation  ago.  In  consequence, 
even  if  the  fertility  rate  remained  constant,  the 
population  would  continue  to  fall;  but  in  fact  the 
annual  numbers  of  live  births  (male  and  female) 
per  100  married  women  of  chi  Id- bearing  age*  are 
also  declining.  These  trends  (which  are  more  rele¬ 


vant  than  the  crude  birth  rate  per  1,000  of  the  total 
population)  are  illustrated  by  Diagram  4  opposite. 
They  were  distorted  by  violent  fluctuations  during 
and  immediately  after  the  last  war,  but  then 
resumed  their  former  course.  The  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Dr.  C.  Metcalfe  Brown,  suggests  that, 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  abnormal  rise  which  has 
taken  place  since  1941  will  attain  its  maximum  in 
1945,  and  return,  in  1948,  to  the  pre-war  trend, 
which  will  thereafter  continue  as  shown.  [m 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  numerous  and  complicated  factors  Likely  to 
influence  future  birth  rates.  For  our  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that,  in  view  of 
the  closeness  with  which  the  trends  have  in  the 
past  conformed  to  a  smooth  curve  (apart  from 
wartime  fluctuations),  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
assume,  in  default  of  a  definite  digression  main¬ 
tained  over  a  number  of  years,  that  they  will  not 
in  future  follow  the  same  course  as  before;  and 
further,  that  only  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the 
birth  rates  could  appreciably  mitigate  the  tendency 
of  the  total  population  to  go  on  declining  as  a 
result  of  the  inevitable  diminution  in  the  number 
of  women  reaching  child-bearing  age  year  by  year 


*  The  proportion  of  women  of  child-bearing  aye  who  arc  married  has  remained  substantially  constant  it  about  43  percent  for  many  years,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  unticipale  any  marked  change, 
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Diagram  4 

LIVE  BIRTHS  PER  HUNDRED  MARRIED  WOMEN 
AGED  15-44 

Past  birth  rates  ancf  estimated  future  trends. 

during  the  next  generation.  In  fact,  the  combined 
birth  rate  per  100  women  of  chi  Id- bearing  age 
would  have  to  rise  50  per  cent  above  tile  antici¬ 
pated  level  before  it  could  suffice  to  stabilise  the 
population  at  about  the  present  level.  The  effect  of 
several  hypothetical  birth  rates  on  future  popu¬ 
lation  levels  is  illustrated  on  Diagram  7, 
page  25.  [ns 

DEATH  RATES 

Past  records  of  mortality  in  the  various 
age-groups  also  show  fairly  regular  trends,  and 
these  have  likewise  been  projected  into  the 
future.  Diagram  5  above  illustrates  the  infant 
mortality  rate  per  100  live  births.  In  1901,  19  S 
per  cent  of  the  children  born  in  Manchester  died 
before  reaching  the  age  of  one  year.  By  1943  the 
rate  had  been  reduced  from  that  shocking  level  to 
6-J,  but  it  is  still  far  too  high.  During  the  years 
1925  to  1938  it  averaged  8-15,  as  compared  with 
3-32  for  Brentwood,  Essex,  3-5  for  Welwyn  Garden 
City,  Herts.,  and  542  for  nearby  Sale  (where 


YEAR 

Diagram  5 

MORTALITY  RATE  PER  HUNDRED  LIVE  BIRTHS 
UNDER  ONE  YEAR 

Past  infant  mortality  rates  and  estimated  future  trends, 

the  1938  figure  was  as  low  as  3'3).  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  considers  that,  given  improved 
living  couditions  and  health  services,  Manchester’s 
infant  mortality  rate  might  be  brought  down  to 
about  three  deaths  per  100  live  births  before  tire 
end  of  this  century.  This  forecast  has  been  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  our  calculations.  [m 

Other  mortality  rates  have  been  graphed  by 
five-year  age-groups;  a  selection  of  the  trends  thus 
obtained  aod  produced  will  be  found  on  Diagram  6, 
page  24.  The  anticipated  rates  for  all  age- groups 
at  ten-year  intervals  are  tabulated  in  full  in 
Table  1  of  the  Appendix,  page  214.  It  will  be 
observed  that  while  mortality  among  young  and 
middle-aged  people  still  tends  to  diminish  year  by 
year,  the  downward  trend  of  the  rates  for  the 
higher  age-groups  has  already  begun  to  level  off; 
in  two  cases,  indeed,  a  distinct  upturn  had  become 
apparent  even  before  the  war  came  to  intensify 
the  growing  strain  of  modern  urban  life.  A  similar 
level  ling-  off  towards  the  end  of  this  century  has 
accordingly  been  assumed  in  projecting  the  trends 
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Diagram  6 


EXAMPLES  OF  DEATH-RATE  TRENDS 


for  the  older  age-groups,  and  these  are  regarded 
by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  as  affording  a 
reasonable  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  future 
population.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  advances 
in  medical  science  or  other  unpredictable  develop¬ 
ments  may  cause  the  actual  rates  to  fall  below  the 
indicated  ultimate  levels,  but  these  have  already 
been  set  so  low,  and  the  dates  at  which  they  might 
be  reached  are  so  distant,  that  any  such  further 
reductions  would  have  comparatively  little  effect 
on  the  total  population  figures  for  the  period  with 
which  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  [125 

MIGRATION 

No  records  have  at  any  time  been  kept  of  popu¬ 
lation  movements  into  and  out  of  the  city,  but  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  net  balance  of  emigration  or 
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immigration  in  each  age- group  between  census 
years  can  be  worked  out  from  the  census  figures 
and  the  birth  and  mortality  records  for  the  inter¬ 
vening  years.  Calculations  made  from  these  data 
show  that  Manchester  has  been  consistently  losing 
population  bv  spontaneous  movement  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  During  the  period  1901  to 
1911  emigrants  exceeded  immigrants  by  about 
17,000.  For  the  following  decade  the  figure  was 
only  about  12,500,  but  it  rose  again  to  about  24,200 
during  the  period  1921  to  1931.  Subsequent  move¬ 
ments  have  been  difficult  to  ascertain  hecause  there 
was  no  national  census  in  1941,  but  the  rationing 
system,  together  with  records  of  Manchester 
people  absent  in  the  Services  or  on  war  work, 
yields  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the  city’s 
normal  population  for  that  year.  This  indicates 


Diagram  7 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SEVERAL  HYPOTHETICAL  BIRTH 
RATES  ON  FUTURE  POPULATION  LEVELS 

a  balance  of  emigration  over  immigration  for 
the  period  1931  to  1941  amounting  to  72,000 
people.  [126 

The  rising  exodus  from  Manchester  in  the  years 
between  the  wars  is  a  reflection  in  part  of  the 
general  drift  to  the  South,  away  from  the  effects  of 
the  1931  depression  in  the  staple  industries  of  the 


North-west,  and  in  part  of  the  increasing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Manchester  workers  to  move  into  new 
houses  in  the  dormitory  areas  adjoining  the  city. 
On  the  assumption  that  few  such  houses  will 
become  available  for  Manchester  emigrants  in  the 
next  five  years,  and  that  some  at  least  of  the  people 
who  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  city  during 
the  war  (in  addition  to  those  serving  in  the  forces, 
for  whom  separate  allowance  has  been  made)  will 
want  to  return,  it  is  probable  that  emigration  and 
immigration  will  approximately  cancel  out  between 
now  and  1950.  Thereafter,  it  has  been  assumed,  the 
percentage  rate  of  net  emigration  will  return  to  the 
level  of  the  decade  1921  to  1931.  This  must  be 
regarded  as  a  conservative  forecast.  0 27 

Table  2  of  the  Appendix,  page  214,  shows  the 
composition  by  sex  and  age- group  of  the  migration 
estimate  for  the  period  1921  to  1931.  If  there  is  no 
such  migration,  the  net  effect  will  be  to  raise 
our  estimates  by  about  20,000  in  1961  and  about 
45,000  in  1991.  '  [12s 

SIZE  AND  STRUCTURE 
By  applying  our  birth-rate  and  mortality  fore¬ 
casts,  and  adjusting  the  totals  in  conformity  with 
the  migration  allowance  the  future  population  of 
Manchester,  male  and  female,  has  been  estimated 
in  five-year  age  groups  at  five-yearly  intervals  up  to 
the  year  1991  (sec  Appendix,  Table  3).  The  general 
trend,  past  and  foreshadowed,  is  summarised  in 
Table  1  on  page  26.  [129 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  this  calculation 
involves  a  number  of  assumptions  whose  validity 
only  time  can  test,  and  which  will  have  to  be 
systematically  checked  at  regular  intervals  against 
actual  experience  so  that  the  necessary  adjustments 
can  be  made  in  the  calculation  itself  and  in  the 
plans  based  upon  it.  Comparison  with  national 
estimates  made  on  a  similar  basis  suggests  that 
where  our  assumptions  are  falsified  by  events  they 
will  prove  to  have  erred  on  the  conservative  side. 
For  example,  Dr.  Enid  Charles,  writing  about  ten 
years  ago,1*  forecast  a  decline  of  about  50  per  cent 
in  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales 
between  1945  and  1995.  Our  Manchester  estimate 
(excluding  the  migration  allowance)  contemplates 
a  reduction  in  the  same  period  of  only  about  5 
per  cent.  On  the  otber  hand,  the  Registrar- 


General’s  forccastf  of  the  age  structure  of  the 

See  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Distribution  of  ifrc  Irtdu.ltriai  Population  (Barlow  Report).  1940. 
t  In  “Current  Trend  oT  Population  in  Great  Britain",  1942, 
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population  of  Great  Britain  (see  Appendix,  Table  4, 
page  215)  envisages  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  people  over  65  (from  9-3  per  cent  in  1941  to 
17-1  per  cent  in  1971)  which  is  substantially  more 
rapid  than  that  indicated  by  the  Manchester 
trends  (from  7-83  to  10-27  per  cent  in  the  same 
period).  The  explanation  is  that  in  the  Registrar- 
Gen  era!  rs  view  the  nation  as  a  whole  can  look 
forward  to  much  lower  mortality  rates  in  the 
higher  age-groups  than  can  possibly  be  expected 
in  Manchester  in  the  light  of  recent  trends.  But 
even  if  we  in  Manchester  took  an  equally  opti¬ 
mistic  view  of  our  prospects  of  survival  we  should 
have  to  raise  our  1971  estimate  of  total  population 
by  only  about  30,000,  and  the  possibility  of  such 
an  error  must  be  balanced  against  the  effects  of 
the  changing  age  structure  of  women  in  the  child¬ 
bearing  age-groups  and  the  much  greater  likelihood 
of  a  more  considerable  under-estimate  in  our 
emigration  allowance.  [iso 

There  is  in  any  case  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
attempting  to  look  much  beyond  the  decade  1961 
lo  1971  until  events  have  enabled  us  to  confirm  or 
correct  the  general  sense  of  our  assumptions. 
Detailed  estimates  for  later  years  have  been  worked 
out  simply  in  order  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  any 
actual  digression  from  anticipated  trends  may  be 
more  readily  appreciated.  For  our  present  purpose 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  if  current  trends  persist 
the  normal  population  of  Manchester  is  more  than 
likely  to  decline  by  nearly  50,000  in  the  next  15 
years,  and  by  more  than  50,000  in  the  following 
decade;  that  these  figures  may  well  be  swollen  by 
spontaneous  emigration  on  a  larger  scale  than  lias 
been  assumed;  and  1  hat  the  decline  will  probably 
continue  thereafter  at  an  increasing  rate  unless 
national  and  local  policy  meanwhile  succeeds  in 
bringing  about  a  really  substantial  rise  in  the  birth 
rate  per  100  women  of  child-bearing  age.  [ni 


Such  a  continuous  loss  of  population  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  alarming  prospect.  Whatever 
local  action  can  help  to  reduce  its  gravity  must  at 
all  costs  be  taken;  in  particular,  it  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  about  the  vital  importance  of  housing  as 
many  of  our  people  as  possible  in  conditions  that 
make  the  rearing  of  healthy  children  a  less  burden¬ 
some  task.  [.132 

An  analysis  of  the  change  in  the  age  structure  of 
the  city’s  population  which  such  a  trend  implies 
may  help  towards  a  fuller  appreciation  of  its  real 
significance.  Table  2  (page  28)  shows  that  whereas 
there  were  nearly  eight  times  as  many  children  as 
old  people  in  Manchester  in  1901,  and  three  times 
as  many  in  1931,  the  old  people  will  begin  to  out¬ 
number  the  children  in  about  35  years  from  now. 
This  effect  is  graphically  illustrated  by  Diagram  8, 
opposite,  It  means  that  the  average  age  of  our 
people  is  rising;  we  are  declining  in  vigour  as  well 
as  in  numbers.  [ns 

The  same  table  also  reveals  that  the  number 
of  women  of  child-bearing  age  in  Manchester  is 
expected  to  decrease  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
population  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  the  anticipated 
continuation  of  a  net  influx  of  young  women 
from  outside  the  city.  l!3J 

The  population  estimates  given  above  afford  an 
adequate  starting-point  for  calculating  the  amount 
of  space  required  for  most  planning  purposes.  But 
for  the  cardinal  purpose  of  assessing  the  space 
required  for  residential  accommodation  they  take 
us  only  part  of  the  way.  In  order  to  decide  how 
many  dwellings  must  be  provided  wc  must  ascer¬ 
tain  not  only  the  number  of  people  who  will  be 
living  in  the  city,  but  also  the  numher  of  family 
units*  of  which  the  total  population  will  at  any 
given  time  be  composed.  For  ibis  purpose  it  is  no 
use  simply  dividing  the  appropriate  population 
figure  by  the  number  of  people  who  could  be 


Table  I 

Year  . .  . ,  1901  !9J1  1921  1931  1941  1951  1961  1971  1981  1991 

Population  ..  543,872  714,333  744,000  766,378  704,550  702,300  659,300  606,300  546,650  483,350 

In  this  estimate  the  changing:  agc-itrueiure  of  women  in  ihe  child-bearing  group  has  not  been  taken  into  account.  except  in  go  Tar  ax  its  eftecis 
had  already  begun  to  find  reflection  in  ihe  pre-w:jr  trend  of  the  birih  rate,  [lie  fertility  rate  timong  wonton  of  child-bearing  age  tends  lo  declines 
they  grow  older,  and  for  ome  years  past  the  proportion  of  such  women  aped  35  lo  45  has  been  increasing,  while  the  proportion  a&cd  15  Lo  25  Kts 
diminished.  This  trend  will  continue  at  an  accelerating  rate,  because  the  number  of  girk  entering  the  child-bearing  age-group  each  year  will  be  smaller, 
reflecting  the  downward  trend  in  fhc  female  birth  rate  of  lil'Tcen  years  before.  Such  a  progressive  rise  in  the  average  age  of  our  potential  mothers  may 
*c)l  result  in  a  sleepei  decline  in  the  future  birth  rale  than  our  projection  of  the  pre-war  trend  would  lead  us  Lo  expect.  Pr  experience  of  the  rale  al 
which  fertility  diminishes  with  age  suggests  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  factor  may  be  to  reduce  the  1991  population  to  472,500.  Its  possible  influence 
on  ihe  planning;  requirements  of  ihe  period  19(51  to  1971,  however,  is  barely  appreciable.  (Sec  ” Occasional  Papers’1,  No.  I,  “The  New  Population 
Statistics1',  and  “The  Measurement  of  Population  Growth  by  R.  R.  ECuczynski,) 

F  The  term  “family  unit"  denotes  any  person  or  group  of  persons  in  separate  occupation  of  any  living  quarters;  a  lodger  k  not  a  family  unit 
unices  hoard im:  separately. 
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PERCENTAGE 

Diagram  8  PERCENTAGE  OF  CHILDREN.  PERSONS  OF  WORKING  AGE 

AND  OLD  PEOPLE  TO  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  (1901-1991) 


accommodated  in  a  typical  post-war  house,  or  even 
by  the  number  of  people  in  the  average  present-day 
family  unit.  A  declining  birth  rate  means  that 
families  will  continue  to  get  smaller;  declining 
death  rates  will  continue  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  family  units  consisting  of  old  people  living  alone 
or  in  couples,  while  the  modern  tendency  among 
young  unmarried  people  to  prefer  an  independent 
way  of  living,  apart  from  their  parents,  must  be 
expected  to  persist  and  may  grow  stronger.  All  these 
factors  will  continue  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  average 
family  unit,  to  increase  the  number  of  dwellings 
required  to  housea  given  population,  and  to  alter  the 
relative  demand  for  different  types  of  dwelling.  Tbs 
The  number  of 'Manchester  family  units  of  each 
size,  from  one  person  to  1  i  and  over,  has  been 
obtained  from  the  national  census  figures  for 
the  years  1911,  1921  and  1931,  and  from  the 
wartime  billeting  survey  for  the  year  19-14.  (This 


takes  account  of  members  of  each  family  group 
absent  on  war  work  or  in  the  Services.)  The  changes 
in  the  number  of  units  of  each  size,  expressed  as 
percentages  of  (he  total  number  of  units  in  the  city, 
have  been  plotted  on  graphs,  and  the  trends  thus 
indicated  have  been  projected  into  the  future.  A 
selection  of  these  trends  is  illustrated  on  Diagram  9, 
page  29.  The  past  and  estimated  future  changes  in 
the  proportion  of  each  size  of  family  unit  are  given 
in  Table  3  on  page  2R  as  percentages  of  the  total 
number  of  family  units.  [i36 

By  multiplying  the  percentage  of  each  size  of 
family  unit  in  any  year  from  Table  3  by  Lhe 
number  of  persons  in  that  unit,  and  adding  the 
results,  the  number  of  persons  per  100  family  units 
for  that  year  is  obtained.  In  this  way  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  family  in  each  of  t lie- 
years  given  in  Table  3  has  been  assessed  (see 
Table  4).  [»7 
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Tabic  2 


Census  years 

Estimated 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1991 

per  vent 

per  vent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  vent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

Male  and  female  under  15  years 

32-34 

30-40 

27-41 

23-46 

20-16 

20*71 

18-20 

16-55 

16-06 

Males  15-64  \ 

Females  15-59  j 

63-56 

64-64 

66-47 

68-68 

69-62 

68-54 

70-23 

69-56 

67-31 

66-70 

Males  65  and  over  \ 

Females  60  and  over / 

4-96 

6-12 

7-86 

10-22 

10-75 

11-57 

13-89 

16-63 

17-25 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Ratio  of  children  under  1 5  years 
to  elderly  persons  [mules  65  and 

over,  females  60  and  over)  .  ♦ 

7-89 

1 

6-13 

4-4S 

2*98 

1-97 

1-93 

1-57 

1-19 

0  96 

0-93 

Females  aged  15-44  years  per 

1 

( 

100  of  the  total  population  . . 

26-32 

1  2(v  27 

f  - 

26*55  1 

i _ _ 

26-18 

27- IS 

25-41 

23*40 

21-76 

21-66 

20-59 

Table  3 


Number  of 
persons  in 
family  unit 

Census  returns 

Billeting 

survey 

Estimated 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1944 

1946 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 

1971 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

percent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

1 

3*2 

4-0 

5-7 

8-58 

8-86 

9-57 

10-20 

10-80 

H-30 

1 1  -75 

i 

14-4 

1 5*8 

20-6 

23-00 

23-26 

24-00 

24-66 

25-25 

25-73 

26-12 

3 

18-S 

20-5 

23-7 

24-57 

25  10 

25-70 

26-27 

26-80 

27-27 

27-70 

4 

18-8 

19-5 

20-3 

21-84 

22-02 

22-47 

22-88 

23-25 

!  23-62 

23-94 

5 

15-6 

1 5- 1 

13-1 

10-78 

10-43 

9-6S 

9-03 

8-50 

8-04 

7-68 

6 

i  1-3 

10-3 

7-S 

5-74 

5-31 

4-60 

3-95 

3-30 

2-S2 

2-34 

7 

SO 

6-7 

4-5  i 

2-69 

2-42 

l  -90 

1  -40 

1-00 

0-62 

0-28 

8 

4-7 

3-9 

2-2 

1-47 

1-38 

1-13 

0-90 

0-65 

0-43 

0-19 

9 

2-7 

2-2 

t-2 

0-68 

0-63 

0  50 

0-39 

0-25 

043 

0-00 

10 

1-4 

1-2 

0-6 

0-36 

0-32 

0-25 

0-17 

O'  10 

0-02 

0-00 

1 1  and  over 

HI 

0-8 

0-3 

0-29 

0-27 

020  ! 

0-15 

0- 10 

0-02 

0-00 

Total 

100  0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-00 

'  10000 

i  oo-oo 

100-00 

100-00 

1 

100-00 

Table  4 


Census  returns 

Billeting 

survey 

Estimated 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1944 

1946 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 

1971 

Average  number  of  persons 
per  family  unit 

Total  number  of  family  units 

4-54 

1  151,612 

I 

i 

4-3 1 
163,939 

3-H1 

190,928 

3-50 

192,938 

3-42 

195,662 

3-32 

200,905 

3-22 

200,877 

3-13 

199,756 

3-03 

197,204 

2-98 

192,785 
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YEAR  YEAR 

Diagram  9 

THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  FAMILY  SIZE  IN  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES 


The  past  trend  of  the  number  of  persons  per  family  for  the 
years  1911,  1921  and  1931  has  been  obtained  from  the 
census,  while  the  position  in  1944  has  been  disclosed  by  the 
billeting  survey. 

The  past  and  estimated  future  trends  in  the 
number  of  persons  per  family  unit  and  in  the 
number  of  separate  units  are  also  represented 
graphically  on  Diagram  10,  page  31.  The  second  of 
these  graphs  shows  the  effects  of  the  rise  in  spon¬ 
taneous  emigration  after  1931,  of  its  decline  during 
the  war  years  (when  new  building  beyond  the  city 
boundaries  almost  ceased),  and  of  its  expected 
resurgence  from  1950  onwards.  Ll3S 

The  practical  implications  of  this  forecast  are 


The  future  trends  represent  the  changing  family  structure 
as  influenced  by  estimated  birth  rates  and  mortality  rates 
and  assuming  a  continuance  of  the  greater  independence  of 
living  evidenced  in  recent  years. 

that  the  present  housing  shortage  will  be  accen¬ 
tuated  during  the  next  six  years  by  an  addition  of 
7,000  or  8,000  to  the  existing  number  of  family 
units  in  need  of  separate  accommodation,  that 
thereafter  the  scale  of  the  overspill  problem 
will  be  progressively  reduced  by  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  family  units,  and  that  eventually 
the  city  may  find  that  it  has  old  houses  falling 
vacant  for  whose  replacement  there  is  no 
demand.  t)39 
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composition  of  the  family  unit 


We  now  know  appcdxim&ifily  how  mimy  fumiLy 
oivUsf  Ylantiifisiir  will  have  to  (i£CominoddU\  add 
whur  pm  portion  of  (hem  will  came  within  each 
•slste-gi'oup^  jii  Vurintls  huuffc  p£l'T*<l$;  in  Ollier 

wnriU.  wc  know!  how  many  dwcllins^  tve  shall 
need,  and  df  whrtL  tgjyufetjos  hut  not  yet  of  ttliui 
types,  Ckv.rly,  it  Would  mil  Jo  to  provide  the  sumre 
kind  of  accommodation  IW  owry  family  unit  of 
i lie  same  Si5f4s  hot  e  wimple,  ihe  jifouds  or'  u  unit 
j.on^siltig  of  ili  res  imfniirrlEd  art  ulna  differ  ttiiifesLUv 
imm  i  Iioml  of  a  young  married  tun  phi  with  a  baby, 
01  of  it  widow  with  two  children.  _m 

ll  Is  l  ihvl  till  t  L  h  i  L  t  the  fmvuly.  ^.truci  urs,  of  n  I  lt 
puputation  muit  be  uhungfag  jUJtL  i\a  rapidly  sia  the 
sijfti  of  Lbti  ihmily  u ri l L  The  duoliiun^  bLrth  rate,  lor 
mtfUiNte,  mnsl  uiei'.n  LJruU  ihyie  are  lower  children 
.Iran  [hare  used  ro  be  m  nine  average  ItupTTy  icm'L  of 
icy  p|ir(iciilnrsi?e- and  (hat  [Ii&l'c  will  btfewdr  still. 
Unfortunately  w?  h av<  nn  ilaio  from  Which  to 
obtain  trends  ilia  i  would  isarvi?  as  an  i  edit,  ad  oh  of 
'hi  nrc  chnnjaT.1  in  the  eompnsitioiT  nr"  family  no  its, 
joi  liic  nu  Lionel  tikhrusut  figure#  throw  no  lighr  on 
Hie  iiiibjJ,Vt.  The  billeting  survey  of  1044  ir,  the  only 
nOLroo  of  In  form  all  oi  i  uv<  i  U  ti  bio .  NeveriTicEesy.  it  was 
possible  nu  nmlA  frum  this  survey  nn  adequate 
4  ppru?n  motion  Cor  die  year  1P61  {about  half-way 
diTi'iipU  i he  period  during  which  the  bulk  pf  oar 
residential  rettevalcpmcnr  pcoftfsiame  must  bo 
carried  mu)  hy  adjuring  iho  i9A£  fhuuJY  $Lruvlur& 
in  the  light  of  the  antfe'ip>ited  effects  of  birLh-mre 
nut  I  trmi'hCltv  rn&Mlt!  mi  the  I9£l  swopoi'rions  Of 
Mirinna  combinuti'W  of  uduUs  >iud  children  (sec 
Appcjidi.iL  Tabli!  5  pugd  2 f6)  nj 

In  itnit  rwpcf  N  1 10 'e  ever,  this  picture  of  flic  future 
ULmily  SriLiCLiU'n  did  noi  anllioc  us  .i  guide  to  rcsi- 
doui  kiL  phirm'uig,  feu'  lilt  billing  survey  did  not 
rreoitl  ilie.  ti.yt^  of  ndllLtaj  This  ioLonrmLJori  is 
iituicifiiiry  because  a  nowljf  mai'isd  couple  thou  Id 
luive  a  hntiw  With  mom  for  chi  I  chian  ■while  elderly 
pfucm^  whose  children  have  To  ruled  households, 
of  'heir  nym  will  nficn  prefer  finis.  The  only  source 
livvin  which  wa  CD  util  obtititi  a  fiirthti'  stib-dfet^ion 
01'  ta rruly  units  by  a.se-sroujw  war?  nur  social  survey 
t 'ii  cu  Chap  LOT  3).  Alt  h  ouch  Lhj&  not  represent  4 

^IhiLlMiily  t^vuratc  cross- section  of  the  city1! 
,  nipufetion,  aftei'  ihic  udiuhimeni  in  -Htcoordnuee 
Will*)  hirllhonte  and  moilaliiy  l rends  it  certainly 
nfTnnds  ah  idoqiiate  htliuwtjqu  ol  Lbe  prohtible 


bntauce  of  |l putting  needy  dimng  the  early  stafieii  of 
redeyckipniiLnE,  nfior  which  actual  demand  will 
cstahhsh  tia  mvn  programme.  \}w 

Tlic  [Utylyflis  JubLUiried  feotu  ibe  survey  far 
Lhosu  tuihily  unit  tiaefc  d^'^r  ?2  per 

cent  ol"  all  family,  units)  most  likely  to  affect 
ueooxirniodiuiorl  #tf|UitonwnfS  is  given  in  Tnolt  6 
of  L  he  Ap  pet  tdi  Xi  pn ^e  1\  it ,)  LW3 

J  he  truhvidunl  groups  sdeutfjiEd  by  ibis  Uual  sub- 
division  emild  now  he  rea^emhied  mid  broad 
c^reyories  according  to  tlic  nature  anti  scale  Of 
their  chat  acre riptic  lutusiit^  nved^,  In  dcrlning 
ihc.se  eiLicuorjCfS  the  ecnporaiion-s  decision,  m 
prmciplc,  that  all  faniLlijes  With  children  under  14 
should  biive  dwull i nfi- houses  has  been  taken  us  Ihe 
siarliug-poitjE,  I'm  itaei'.  it  h^  been  acceputd  Lba< 
cbildiess  mnnied  couples  in  the  lower  ^ge-^runps 
Should  be  acconnnoifaTed  mainly  in  Ijduics,  that 
parents  with  children  over  14  grliould  Itouse^, 
coftage  flnta  or  Ihiit  elderly  otnjplca  with  out 
children  wi 1 1  laerca singly  prefer  llnfe  or  old  p5u)pJe£ 
C0ttjige?s  Thai  WLdow-s,  iispuciulfy  l hose  with  one 
dr  two  ynung  children,  wil)  yenei^Hy-  Jike  cottage 
flats:  ^nd  I  hut  riin^U-  pets  cm!  uOf  m  IndgiTt^t, 
widows  with  older  children,  abd  other  aduh 
ntmtl)  li  till  A  will  pnnlominaidEy  want  in  live  in  [Ms 
ur  0  lie  &ltfl  ractftr  and  ^ize-  range  of  t lie 

ncoonuriodaiiatr  to  be  provided  m  each  of  lh£ie 
iyp$s  ijf  dwelling  arc  dlscu^Eid  in  dcLuil  In  L'hnptei! 
12.)  "  D+f 

If.  has  also  been  assumed  fb^t  the  growing  dis- 
phsttion  of  young  and  elderly  people  (o  live  inde¬ 
pendent  h vCi  will  he  accent imt^d  by  u  rising 
standard  of  living  and  the  snacrme.iu  of  a  national 
rdhfciufc  of  social  lujiUtHuce  giving  recircmcni  ullosv- 
Linu;s  aubslidl tally  largar  than  die  prc.sejii  pld-age 
pensions,  hur  if  rha  demand  far  dwelling-houses 
la  lit i ye  priority,  u?  ir  surely  must  while  ihc  shorrags 
renwhis  fic^uc,  thenc  h  bound  to  be  some  dndfil'- 
proviiia"  I'm  lIle  ^pocinl  uccd.s  pf  fiLngle-peCiDn  and 
two- person  hotisehoJds,  during  ihc  efirly  stages  of 
the  rerlcvclopnitm  programme,  Tlie  cxrcnL  of  rlu! 
under -provision  ui  the  hall-way  stage  (1Q61)  Is 
mdicatctl  nyi  Etbuirann  9,  pa^S  29,  Its  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  is  sun  p!y  ihai.  some  grand  pa  rchtt;  nml 
single  grown-up  children  who  wpuld  (ike  ko  have 
bdipea  of  thfilb  own  will  have  to  go  on  i bring  wiLli 
l  liiilr  Ifu  n  i  1  iftas  o  r  i  n  lodgin  g.r .  fo  r  i  he  f.  i  m e,  b'dn  g,  i 
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Diagram  10 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PER  FAMILY 
UNIT,  1911-1944,  AND  ESTIMATED  NUMBER 
1946-1971  (upper  graph) 

NUMBER  OF  SEPARATE  FAMILIES,  1911-1944, 
AND  ESTIMATED  NUMBER,  1946-1971  (lower) 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  family  is  steadily 
declining.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trend  in  the  number  of 
separate  families  shows  the  effects  of  the  rise  in  spontaneous 
emigration  after  1 931 ,  of  its  decline  during  the  war  years  (when 
new  building  beyond  the  city  boundaries  almost  ceased)  and 
of  its  expected  resurgence  from  1950  onwards. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  characteristic  require¬ 
ments  of  all  groups  of  family  units,  with  the 
exception  of  the  family  with  young  children,  can  be 
met  by  more  than  one  type  of  accommodation.  In 
most  groups,  however,  there  is  a  general  preference 
for  houses.  What  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  pre¬ 
ference  will  be  is  a  matter  for  the  personal  choice  of 


the  people  concerned,  but  during  the  early  stages 
of  redevelopment,  while  the  overspill  problem 
is  at  its  worst,  other  considerations  must  play  a 
dominant  part  in  determining  in  what  proportions 
dwellings  of  each  type  should  be  built,  and  how 
they  should  be  distributed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
considered  essential  for  social  reasons  that  the 
10,000  people  to  be  accommodated  in  the  average 
neighbourhood  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
representative  of  the  whole  community  in  family 
structure.  Each  neighbourhood,  therefore,  whether 
in  new  development  or  in  a  redevelopment  area, 
should  contain  approximately  the  same  number  of 
people  from  each  type  of  family  unit,  properly 
housed  in  accordance  with  their  characteristic 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  keep  within 
manageable  bounds  the  number  of  people  displaced 
by  the  redevelopment  of  congested  districts,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  rehouse  on  the  site  as  many  of  them 
as  can  possibly  be  accommodated  in  healthy  and 
agreeable  conditions.  As  the  ground  space  required 
for  a  minimum  standard  of  accommodation  and 
amenity  has  been  fixed  for  each  type  of  dwelling 
(see  Chapter  12),  then  a  maximum  density  of 
dwellings  can  only  be  obtained  by  restricting  the 
proportion  of  houses  lo  be  provided  for  families 
without  young  children.  [ms 

DEVELOPMENT  STANDARDS 

It  is  accordingly  proposed  that  residential  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  should  in  general  be  developed  in  con¬ 
formity  with  one  or  other  of  three  main  standards 
— designated  as  “maximum”,  “close"  and  “'nor¬ 
mal'1.  A  fourth  standard — “open’’ — has  been 
adopted  for  use  only  in  special  circumstances  (sec 
below).  Tire  suggested  allocations  of  space  for 
various  purposes  (including  housing)  under  these 
standards  are  discussed  in  later  chapters  and 
summarised  in  Chapter  13.  Here  our  concern  is 
only  with  the  proportions  in  which  the  various 
types  of  dwelling  arc  likely  to  be  assigned  to 
each.  [147 

Dwelling-houses  should  be  available  in  all 
neighbourhoods  for  all  families  with  young  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  case  of  old  people’s  cottages  and 
single  persons’  fiats,  the  proportions  suggested  are 
materially  the  same  under  each  of  the  three  main 
standards.  These  standards  differ  only  in  respect 
of  the  proportions  of  the  other  family  groups  to 
be  accommodated  in  houses  and  in  other  types  of 
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dwelling  which  are  considered  appropriate  to  their 
particular  needs.  [i4E 

The  “open”  standard  is  intended  for  application 
in  the  ultimate  redevelopment  of  some  parts  of  the 
city  at  present  occupied  by  large  old  houses, 
including  two  areas  specially  zoned  for  low-density 
development  (see  Chapter  5).  It  should  also  be 
adopted  in  small  sections  of  new-dcvelopment 
neighbourhoods  in  order  to  make  them  fully  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  income  groups  in  the  community. 
In  the  early  post-war  period,  however,  the  scope 
for  development  under  this  standard  will  be 
severely  restricted  by  lack  of  space.  The  proportions 
of  dwelling  types  proposed  are  such  as  would  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  professional  and  business 
people,  among  whom  a  substantial  demand  for 
service  flats  is  likely  to  arise.  The  proportions  of 
dwellings  under  each  of  the  four  standards  are 
as  follows:  [149 

Tabic  5 


1  Mfi.xiim/m" 

"Close" 

"Xor/tinl" 

"Open " 

Per¬ 

Per¬ 

Pcr- 

Per¬ 

Type  of  dwelling 

centage 

centage 

cvnKW 

centage 

Houses 

.  .  64-21 

7  MS 

mn 

S2  5S 

Cottage  flats 

. .  7-69 

7-63 

7-61 

-- 

Flats  and  maisonettes 

. .  23-27 

!  6-06 

7- IS 

11-58 

Single  persons'  flats 

. .  4-09 

4-09 

3-75 

:>-S4 

Old  people's  collages 

0-74 

0-74 

0-74 

— 

It  will  be  apparent  from  these  figures  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  choice  of  dwelling,  even  in 
neighbourhoods  developed  at  the  “maximum” 
standard,  will  by  no  means  be  severe.  Not  only  will 
dwelling-houses  be  available  for  idl  families  with 
young  children,  but  also  the  proportions  of  other 
types  of  family  unit  who  might  prefer  to  live  in 
houses,  but  will  be  obliged  to  live  in  other  types  of 
dwelling  well  suited  to  their  needs,  will  be  relatively 
small.  For  example,  young  married  couples  without 
children  will  be  accommodated  mainly  in  houses, 
with  10  per  cent  in  cottage  flats,  but  flats  will  be 
provided  for  up  ro  20  per  cent  of  them  under  the 
“maximum”  standard.  As  many  as  75  per  cent  of 
the  older  married  couples  with  children  over  14 
will  normally  be  accommodated  in  houses,  but  this 
figure  will  be  reduced  to  50  per  cent  under  the 
“maximum”  standard,  with  35  ocr  cent  in  flats  and 
15  per  cent  in  cottage  flats.  About  70  per  cent  of  the 
older  married  couples  without  children  will  nor¬ 
mally  be  accommodated  in  houses,  this  figure 
being  reduced  to  40  percent  under  the  “maximum” 
standard  of  development.  [lco 

The  detailed  allocation  of  different  types  of 
dwellings  for  10,000  persons  based  on  the  family 
structure  for  1961  is  set  out  in  Table  6  on  the  opposite 
page,  [I5i 
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ZONING  OF  LAND  USE 

“There  must  be  co-ordination  between  living  and  working  and  moving 
and  playing,  with  amenities,  natural  and  other,  of  civilised  life,  instead  of 
the  haphazard,  confused  disorder  and  inconvenience  of  our  lives.’’ 

Lord  Reith 


“zoning”  means  the  division  of  the  city  into 
broad  areas  within  each  of  which  aLl  new  buildings 
must  serve  the  same  general  purpose.  For  example, 
factories  may  not  he  built  in  a  residential  zone; 
conversely,  houses  may  not  be  built  in  an  area 
zoned  for  industry.  It  is  a  protective  measure 
designed  to  prevent,  in  new  areas,  a  recurrence  of 
that  haphazard  intermingling  of  industrial  and 
residential  development  from  which  we  have  so 
sadly  suffered  in  the  past,  and  to  make  possible  a 
gradual  unravelling,  as  need  and  opportunity  arise, 
of  the  existing  confusion  in  already  built-up  areas. 
Before  the  war  zoning  was  the  major  instrument 
of  planning  policy.  In  practice,  however,  it  did  not 
prevent  the  admixture  of  buildings  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  character — often  on  such  a  scale  as  largely 
to  defeat  the  protection  it  was  intended  to  afford — 
and  it  made  no  attempt  to  secure  orderly  develop¬ 
ment  within  each  zone.  If  planning  is  to  succeed  in 
turning  Manchester  into  a  well-arranged  city,  not 
only  must  the  general  character  of  its  future 
development  be  defined  by  a  zoning  scheme,  but 
eacli  section  of  the  city  must  be  controlled  by  a 
development  plan  (subject  to  variation  and  replace¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  found  necessary) 
detailing  its  layout  and  the  particular  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  put.  For  instance,  in  a  residential  neigh¬ 
bourhood  the  appropriate  development  plan  would 
indicate  the  specific  sites  reserved  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  shops,  community  buildings,  open  spaces 
and  schools.  [is: 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  power  to  prevent  any 
use  of  land  or  buildings  that  conflicts  with  the 
zoning  scheme,  power  must  also  be  available  to 
prevent  any  use  of  a  particular  site  which,  though 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  zoning  scheme,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  detailed  development 
plan  for  the  section  concerned.  [153 

In  commercial  zones  the  necessity  for  dealing 
individually  with  each  proposed  development  is 
particularly  urgent.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  can 
remain  satisfied  with  the  incongruous  mixture  of 
building  types  and  uses  which  constitutes  our 
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present  commercial  centre.  The  sorting-out  of 
this  confusion,  must  necessarily  be  a  slow  process, 
timed  largely  to  fit  the  pace  of  redevelopment  by 
private  enterprise;  but  there  will  be  no  improve¬ 
ment  at  all  unless  the  planning  authority  ensures 
that  when  redevelopment  does  become  necessary 
it  is  carried  out  on  an  adequate  scale  and  in  a 
manner  which  serves  the  best  interests  of  the  city 
as  a  whole.  [154 

Thus  zoning  now  constitutes  the  groundwork  of 
positive  planning  instead  of  the  ultimate  stage  of 
restrictive  planning  as  it  did  before  the  war.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  layout  of  major  highways  it  forms 
a  broad  pattern  into  which  the  detailed  plans  for 
each  zone  must  he  fitted.  Accordingly,  the  zoning 
proposals  illustrated  on  Plate  3  3,  facing  page  40, 
are  intended  to  indicate  only  the  broad  purposes 
for  which  land  and  buildings  may  be  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  any  particular  building  may  of  right  be  placed 
anywhere  in  any  of  the  zones  indicated  as  re¬ 
served  for  such  buildings.  This  map  should  be 
compared  with  that  on  Plate  12,  facing  page  37, 
showing  the  present  use  of  land  throughout  the 
city.  [155 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  factors  which 
must  influence  the  definition  of  future  use  zones.  In 
the  first  place,  the  pattern  must  be  governed  to 
some  extent  by  physical  and  topographical  features. 
Deep  valleys,  bills,  rivers,  canals  and  railways 
largely  determine  tbe  form  of  development  and  the 
location  of  commercial,  residential  and  industrial 
buildings.  Secondly,  the  economic  reasons  for  the 
present  distribution  of  different  kinds  of  building, 
together  with  the  future  requirements  of  business, 
trade  and  transport,  must  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  and  taken  fully  into  account.  Thirdly,  the 
amount  of  land  which  should  be  zoned  for  industry 
and  for  public  open  space  is  dependent  on  the 
future  population  of  the  city.  This  in  turn  intro¬ 
duces  a  further  factor — the  balance  which  must  be 
maintained  between  residential  and  non-residential 
zones.  [156 


Each  individual  factor  is  linked,  to  a  greater  or  Separately,  each  forms  the  subject  of  further  inquiry 

less  degree,  with  other  aspects  of  the  civic  pattern,  in  succeeding  chapters;  together  they  determine  tire 

and  must  be  investigated  not  as  an  isolated  prob-  broad  outline  of  the  future  Manchester  embodied 

lem  but  as  an  integral  part  of  a  complex  fabric.  in  the  zoning  scheme.  [157 

RESIDENTIAL  ZONES 


The  areas  which  it  is  proposed  to  zone  for 
residential  purposes  are  shown  in,  red  on  the 
Zoning  Map.  Within  each  residential  neighbour¬ 
hood  lies  not  only  the  land  to  be  used  for  houses 
and  flats,  but  also  that  required  for  the  provision  of 
local  public  open  spaces,  local  and  neighbourhood 
shops,  primary  schools,  churches  and  public  and 
community  buildings.  (For  the  detailed  planning  of 
some  residential  areas  see  Chapters  14  and  15.)  [iss 
The  ‘'maximum”  standard  of  neighbourhood 
development  (as  defined  in  Chapter  4)  should  apply 
in  the  congested  areas  within  the  Intermediate 
Ring  Road,  where  the  neighbourhoods  adjoin 
industrial  areas,  so  that  as  many  operatives  as 
possible  can  be  housed  near  their  workplaces. 
The  “close”  standard  should  apply  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  redevelopment  areas,  while  the  “normal” 
standard  has  been  evolved  for  use  in  the  undevel¬ 
oped  areas  (chiefly  Wythcnshawe).  ijsa 

On  the  Zoning  Map  two  special  low-density 
areas,  one  in  Rusholme  and  one  in  Didsbury,  are 
hatched  in  red.  Here  the  existing  amenities  should 
be  conserved  by  the  application  of  an  “open” 
standard  of  development.  This  would  give  private 
enterprise  an  opportunity  to  build  high-rental  resi¬ 
dential  property  with  the  maximum  protection  for 
its  investment.  [i® 

For  years  Manchester’s  leaders  in  commerce  and 
business  have  heen  accustomed  to  seek  homes 
outside  its  boundaries.  This  deprives  the  city  not 
only  of  rateable  value,  but  also  of  the  influence 
which  such  men  might  have  on  local  and  civic 
affairs.  London,  by  contrast,  provides  homes  for 
its  leaders.  The  building  of  first-class  houses  in 
Manchester  could  do  much  to  enhance  the  city’s 
prestige  as  a  regional  capital.  "un 

The  Zoning  Map  also  shows  the  location  of 
district  centres,  into  which  should  be  grouped 
major  suburban  shops,  amusements,  and  such 
public  buildings  as  main  health  centres  and  district 
libraries.  District  sub-centres  have  also  been  indi¬ 
cated  where  the  attenuated  shape  of  the  district 
would  make  it  impossible  for  one  ceutre  to  provide 


an  adequate  service.  These  arc  only  tentative 
proposals— the  exact  location  and  boundaries  of 
each  centre  and  sub-centre  cannot  be  determined 
with  confidence  until  the  detailed  plans  for  the 
district  concerned  are  prepared.  [l 62 

The  proposed  residential  areas  are  grouped  into 
eight  districts,  excluding  Wythenshawc.  The  boun¬ 
daries  of  these  districts  are  indicated  on  Diagram 
11,  facing  page  40.  Their  constituent  neighbour¬ 
hoods,  areas  and  present  populations  are  listed  in 
Table  1,  together  with  the  populations  they  will 
accommodate  after  redevelopment  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  laid  down  in  Chapter  13.  [163 

The  inner  residential  zone,  bounded  by  the 
Intermediate  Ring  Road,  contains  the  bulk  of 
the  Ancoats,  Longsight  and  Moss  Side  districts. 
It  is  now  largely  occupied  by  obsolete,  congested 
terrace  houses  and  will  therefore  he  substantially 
redeveloped  in  the  15  years  or  so  after  the  end 
of  the  war.  Detailed  plans  have  accordingly  been 
prepared  for  the  major  portion  of  this  zone. 

The  outer  residential  zone  includes  the  districts 
of  Cheetham  Hill,  Barnes  Green,  Gorton, Chodton- 
cum-Hardy  and  Withlugton. 

Wythenshawc  is  dealt  with  separately  in  Chapter 
14,  since  it  is  something  more  than  a  district  of 
Manchester.  It  is  a  town  which  will  surely  develop 
a  local  character  and  a  greater  independence, 
looking  to  the  city  as  a  regional  centre  and  relying 
on  its  own  resources  for  its  civic  and  community 
life.  (166 

The  Ancoats  district  presents  the  most  difficult 
redevelopment  problem  in  the  inner  residential 
zone.  So  indiscriminate  is  its  mixture  of  housing 
and  industry  that  only  bold  planning  can  achieve  a 
satisfactory  rearrangement,  ft  should  be  possible,  as 
a  long-term  project,  to  effect  a  gradual  clearance  of 
the  existing  industrial  buildings,  thereby  opening 
up  the  northern  section  of  the  city  and  breaking,  the 
industrial  collar  which  at  present  constricts  its 
centre.  [167 

Miles  Platting  is  predominantly  a  residential 
neighbourhood  and  should  obviously  be  re- 
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Table  1 


Proposed  district  * 


Constituent  neighbourhoods  * 


Area  m  acres 
(within  city) 


Present  population  in 
neighbourhoods  and 
those  adjoining  areas 
not  now  zoned  for 
residential  purposes 
{within  city  boundary) 


Ultimate 
population 
{within  city 
boundary) 


164,262 


53,155 


121,959 


59,735 


Moss  Side 


102,588 


37,896 


64,725 


35,350 


INNER  RE31DENTIA  L  ZONE 

An  coats  . .  CollyhursL  3 

Miles  Phuting 
Berwick 

New  Cross  L  1,308  164,262  53,155 

Clayton 

Newton  Heath 

Brookdale  (excluding  part  in  Failsworth)  J 
Longsight  . .  Ardwick  ^ 

Brunswick 
Longsight 
Plymouth  Grove 

Anson  L  1,429  121,959  59,735 

Part  of  Crovveroft 

Levcnshulme 

Burnage 

Part  of  Rmholme 

Moss  Side  . .  Moss  Side  East 

Moss  Side  West  (excluding  pan  in 
Mcdlock  Stretford) 

Hu)  me 

St.  George's  L  890  102,588  i  37,896 

Alexandra  Park 

Hullard  Park  (excluding  pan  in  Stretford) 

Part  of  Wilbraham  :  1 

Part  of  Whalley  Range  J  * 

OUTER  RESIDENTIAL  ZONE 
Gorton  . .  Gorton  "] 

West  Gorton 

Part  of  Crowcroft  <A  -  -c 

Ryder  Brow  V  860  1  64’72i  35-350 

Part  of  Debdale 
Abbey  Hey 

Cheetham  Hill  . .  Cheetham  Hill  "i 

WiteHoo  }(exdudin“  Part  ^  Salford) 

KiLV  .  *.«>  !  S1.694  «,262 

Bowkcr  Vale  (excluding  pan  in 
Part  of  Blackley  Prestwich)  J 

Barnes  Green  . .  Moston  1 

Harpurhey 

cScZS,  >'479  76’489  56'246 

Part  of  Blackley 
Broadway 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy  Chorlton  "j 

Longford  (excluding  pari  in  Strelford) 

Whalley  Range  \  900  ,  36,520  27,020 

Hough  End 

Barlow  Moor  J 

Withington  . .  Part  of  Rusholjne  3 

Part  of  Wilbraham 
Yew  Tree 
West  Didsbary 

Ladybarri^  '  2*047  73>82S  65-375 

Withington 

Fog  Lane 

Didsbury 

Green  End  (excluding  part  in  Stockport)J 


*  Note— Each  district  and  neighbourhood  has  been  given  a  name  associated  with  its  pariicudor  locality.  However,  its  boundaries  may  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  an  existing  ward  or  district  bearing  the  same  name, 
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76,489 


36,520 


56,246 
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73,825 


65,375 
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developed  as  such.  In  New  Cross,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  areas  of  residential  and  industrial 
development  are  about  cq u a L  From  a.  planning 
standpoint,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  New 
Cross  should  be  a  residential  neighbourhood.  If  it 
were  to  be  used  entirely  for  industrial  or  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  the  Miles  Platting  and  Reswick 
neighbourhood  units  would  be  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  industry  and  commerce,  and  this 
would  break  the  continuity  of  residential  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Ancoats  district  as  a  whole.  It  is  obvious 
that  some  alterations  and  additions  to  existing 
industrial  premises  will  have  to  be  permitted  in 
New  Cross  to  meet  immediate  post-war  needs, 
but  such  works  should  be  permitted  only  on  a 
“time-limit”  basis,  so  that  their  ultimate  removal 
need  not  involve  the  wasteful  destruction  of  costly 
newer  works.  lies 

An  early  decision  on  the  zoning  of  the  Ancoats 
district  is  essential  as  both  Miles  Platting  and  New 
Cross  are  in  urgent  need  of  redevelopment.  Two 
clearance  areas  within  these  neighbourhoods  have 
been  submitted  for  confirmation  to  the  Minister 
of  Health  and  slum  houses  are  being  steadily 
demolished  because  of  their  dangerous  structural 
condition.  [ics 

The  remaining  Ancoats  neighbourhoods  lie  out¬ 
side  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road.  Here  the  houses 
are  of  much  more  recent  construction  (see  Plate  69, 
following  page  174).  [no 

The  district  is  partially  divided  by  adjoining 
industrial  zones.  This  complicates  the  task  of 
choosing  a  site  for  the  district  centre.  Its  location  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  New  Cross  neighbour¬ 
hood,  on  the  western  extension  of  Ashton  New 
Road,  would  be  convenient  lor  the  people  of 
Colly  hurst,  Miles  Platting,  New  Cross  and  part  of 
Reswick,  but  less  so  for  those  of  Clayton,  Newton 
Heath  and  Brookdale.  Two  district  sub-centres  are 
therefore  proposed,  one  on  Oldham  Road  at  the 
junction  of  the  Newton  Heath  and  Brookdale 
neighbourhoods,  and  the  other  in  the  Reswick 
neighbourhood  to  the  south  of  Ashton  New  Road, 
for  the  benefit  of  Clayton  and  part  of  Beswick.  [m 
The  Longsight  district  is  wedge-shaped  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  three  railway  lines.  Consequently,  in 
addition  to  the  district  centre  on  the  Intermediate 
Ring  Road  there  should  be  two  district  sub-centres, 
one  in  the  Brunswick  neighbourhood  to  serve  the 
Ardwick  section  of  the  district  and  the  second  in 


Levenshulme  village  to  serve  the  more  southerly 
neigh  bourhoods.  [172 

The  Moss  Side  district,  a  predominantly  resi¬ 
dential  area,  is  the  most  compact  of  the  proposed 
inner  districts.  Much  of  the  property  within  the 
inner  zone  is  obsolete;  a  clearance  area  within  the 
proposed  St.  George's  neighbourhood  awaits  the 
confirmation  of  the  Minister  of  Health.  The  main 
shopping  facilities  are  now  on  Stretford  Road, 
which,  under  the  new  highway  proposals,  will  cease 
to  be  a  major  tra Ilk-carrying  route;  there  are  sub¬ 
sidiary  shopping  facilities  along  the  frontages 
of  Princess  Road,  Alexandra  Road  and  Moss 
Lane  West.  A  district  centre  is  suggested 
near  the  junction  of  Princess  Parkway  and  the 
Inner  Ring  Road;  in  this  central  position  it  will 
have  good  communications  with  all  parts  of  the 
district.  [173 

The  Chectham  Hill  district  is  not  one  in  which 
substantial  redevelopment  can  be  expected  for 
many  years,  but  the  terrace-house  property  in  its 
southern  part  will,  no  doubt,  be  considered  ready 
for  redevelopment  when  the  more  urgent  needs  of 
the  inner  residential  areas  of  the  city  have  been  met. 
The  spine  of  the  district  is  formed  by  Chectham 
Hill  Road;  accordingly  the  district  centre  has  been 
tentatively  located  at  the  junction  of  Crescent 
Road  and  Cbeetham  Hill  Road,  near  an  estab¬ 
lished  shopping  centre.  fiz-i 

The  Uarncs  Green  district  forms  a  compact  unit 
and  contains  considerable  areas  of  open  space, 
including  Boggart  Hole  Clough  and  BroadhursL 
Park.  It  is  mainly  residential,  but  of  very  uneven 
quality.  To  the  north  and  north-east  the  housing 
is  new  and  a  limited  area  remains  to  be  developed. 
Tim  neighbourhoods  of  Harpurhey  and  Liglu- 
bowne  are  much  older  and  will  in  due  course  need 
redevelopment.  The  district  centre  is  indicated  on 
the  east  side  of  Rochdale  Road,  around  its  junction 
with  Moston  Lane  This  site  is  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  district,  but  it  will  have  excellent 
communications  with  all  the  neighbourhoods.  A 
flourishing  local  centre  already  exists  in  the 
vicinity.  [17? 

The  Gorton  district  is  intersected  by  the  Man¬ 
chester- Hay  field  (L.M.S.  and  L.N.L.  joint  line), 
but  the  track  lies  at  a  low  level  and  is  now  bridged 
by  several  roads.  As  a  residential  area  it  is  very 
mixed:  most  of  its  neighbourhoods  contain  both 
new  houses  and  sections  which  will  have  to  be 
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redeveloped.  A  district  centre  is  suggested  on  the 
north  side  of  Hyde  Road  between  Wellington 
Street  and  Belle  Vue,  where  there  is  already  a 
nucleus  of  local  shops.  [176 

The  Chorlton-cum-Hardy  district  consists  almost 
entirely  of  comparatively  new  houses.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  open  space,  both  public  and  private, 
with  Sale  Golf  Course  to  the  south-west,  Southern 
Cemetery  and  adjoining  allotments  to  the  south¬ 
east,  Hough  End  Fields  to  the  east,  Longford  Park 
to  the  north-west,  and  Chorlton  Park  immediately 

COMMERCIAL  AND 

Any  plans  for  the  future  should  provide  for  a 
more  efficient  grouping  of  shops,  offices,  public 
buildings,  warehouses  and  business  premises,  as 
well  as  of  different  classes  of  industry.  (For  detailed 
recommendations  on  commercial  zoning  see 
Chapter  18.)  [jts 

The  Zoning  Map  indicates  the  extent  of  the  land 
which  it  is  proposed  to  zone  for  commercial  use 
in  the  city  centre.  Local  commercial  enterprise  will 
develop  in  the  district  centres.  [iso 

he  proposed  industrial  zones  arc  of  four  kinds 
—general,  special,  light  and  domestic.  These  also 
are  delimited  on  the  Zoning  Map.  [lai 

general  industrial  zones  will  accommodate 
heavy  and  medium  industries  which,  on  account 
of  the  processes  employed,  should  not  be  put 
close  to  houses  or  offices.  They  should  be  separ¬ 
ated,  wherever  possible,  from  non-industrial  zones 
by  areas  of  public  open  space  or  parkways. 
Since  most  of  the  industries  concerned  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  bulky  supplies  of  raw  materials,  the  siting 
oi  these  zones  is  influenced  by  dock,  rail  and  road 
facilities.  Light  industries,  especially  those  closely 
linked  with  heavy  industries,  might  be  admitted  by 
special  consent.  [iso 

1  he  New  Moston  area  incorporates  the  surface 
works  oi  the  Moston  Collieries,  together  with  a 
number  oi  industrial  concerns,  and  has  good  rail 
facilities.  It  is  suggested  that  undeveloped  land  to 
the  east  of  the  railway  should  be  zoned  for  general 
industrial  purposes.  Bordering  Oldham  Road  to  the 
north  is  a  belt  of  land  following  the  line  of  tile 
L.M.S.  Railway  (Hoilinwood  branch),  which  con¬ 
tains  an  important  carriage  and  wagon  works 
together  with  engine-repair  sheds.  [tss 
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south-east  of  the  district  centre,  which  is  located 
around  the  existing  group  of  shops  at  the  junction 
of  Wilbraham  Road  and  Barlow  Moor  Road.  [n? 

The  Withington  district,  too,  is  almost  entirely 
residential,  with  a  high  proportion  of  modem  good- 
class  property.  It  is  also  well  served  with  open  space. 
The  suggested  district  centre  is  in  the  north  of  the 
area,  near  the  junction  of  Wilms  low  Road  and 
Palatine  Road  in  Withington  village.  A  district  sub¬ 
centre  is  also  suggested  in  Didsbury  village  to  serve 
the  southern  section.  [ns 

INDUSTRIAL  ZONES 

The  Newton  Heath  area  already  contains  several 
important  works  mainly  engaged  in  general  and 
textile  engineering.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Staly- 
bridge  branch  line  of  the  L.M.S.  Railway,  which  is 
accessible.  At  the  present  time  the  area  contains 
some  poor  residential  property,  which,  under  the 
redevelopment  proposals,  will  eventually  be  re¬ 
moved  to  permit  the  extension  of  existing  industrial 
premises  and  the  ultimate  introduction  of  new 
industries.  []S4 

In  Bradford  and  Openshaw,  three  general  indus¬ 
trial  areas  act  as  “buffers”  to  the  proposed  special 
industrial  areas  (see  below),  separating  them  from 
land  to  be  zoned  for  residential  or  other  use. 
The  first,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Miles  Platting 
neighbourhood,  contains  part  of  the  Bradford 
Road  gasworks  and  other  industrial  undertakings. 
The  second,  between  Ashton  New  Road  and  Philips 
Park,  includes  the  site  of  the  Stuart  Street  elec¬ 
tricity  generating  station,  and  the  third,  between 
the  Ashton-under- Lyne  Canal  and  Ashton  New 
Road,  forms  a  belt  from  the  Intermediate  Ring 
Road  to  Crabtree  Lane,  whence  it  extends  south¬ 
wards  to  Ashton  Old  Road.  The  industries  in 
this  third  area  are  of  assorted  kinds;  in  addi¬ 
tion  it  contains  a  large  number  of  old  houses 
which  should  be  cleared  at  a  reasonably  early 
date  to  make  room  for  industrial  expansion.  But 
it  also  includes  the  High  Legh  municipal  housing 
estate,  which  is  of  recent  construction  and  would 
have  to  remain  for  a  number  of  years.  [iss 

Within  the  Ardwick  area,  between  Ashton  Old 
Road  to  the  north  and  Hyde  Road  to  the 
south,  are  extensive  goods  yards  and  depots  of 
the  L.N.E.R.  Company.  To  the  west  of  the 
Intermediate  Ring  Road  there  is  a  mixture  of 
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residential  and  industrial  property,  with  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  old  residential  development  at  the 
south-east  corner.  A  small  portion  of  this  property 
has  been  redeveloped  and  a  recently  erected  block 
of  flats  now  occupies  a  site  of  nearly  seven  acres 
adjoining  Bennett  Street.  This  should  continue  in 
use  to  the  end  of  its  economic  life,  though  it  may, 
in  due  course,  be  surrounded  by  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  The  remainder  of  the  area  contains  both  light 
and  medium  types  of  industry,  such  as  textile 
engineering,  general  engineering  and  some  clothing 
factories.  [tse 

The  Gorton  area  east  of  the  Intermediate  Ring 
Road  contains  wagon  and  locomotive  works  as 
well  as  motor-engineering  shops.  The  section  at  the 
north-east  comer  consists  mainly  of  old  houses 
which  will  provide  sites  for  industrial  expansion 
when  redevelopment  takes  place.  [w 

A  small  area  in  Mayfield  adjoining  the  station  is 
already  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  cotton  and 
rubber  industries.  Part  of  it  has  been  cleared  of 
houses  and  their  sites  are  ready  for  immediate 
industrial  development.  [iss 

The  Knott  Mill  area  is  traversed  by  the  Cheshire 
Lines  Railway  and  the  Manchester  South  Junction 
and  Altrincham  Railway.  Situated  immediately  to 
the  south-west  of  the  city  centre,  it  accommodates 
motor-service  depots,  food  manufacturers,  textile 
finishers,  paint  manufacturers,  non-ferrous  metal 
workers  and  electrical  engineers.  It  is  also  inter¬ 
spersed  with  storage  warehouses  and  ancillary 
business  premises  linked  to  the  Pomona  Docks. 
Such  mixed  development,  frequently  found  in  an 
area  adjoining  an  inland  waterway  terminal, 
should  be  sorted  out.  The  whole  may  be  zoned  for 
general  industrial  purposes,  but  the  area  to  the 
south  of  the  Inner  Ring  Road  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  industrial  warehouses  attached  to  the 
docks.  A  large  proportion  of  the  remainder 
would  then  be  available  for  food  manufacturers 
and  importers,  textile  packers,  crate  manu¬ 
facturers  and  others  concerned  with  the  import 
and  export  trades.  [(89 

The  Irk  Valley  area  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Inner 
Ring  Road  near  Victoria  Station  and  between  tire 
Whitefield-Radcliffie  branch  line  of  the  L.M.S.  Rail¬ 
way  and  Rochdale  Road.  It  contains  a  gasworks, 
some  engineering  works  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sheet  metal,  several  clothing  factories,  a 
print  works,  a  large  rubber  works  and  a  tobacco 


factory.  The  main  Yorkshire  line  of  the  L.M.S. 
Railway  traverses  the  area,  but  is  carried  on  a 
viaduct;  sidings  would  therefore  be  difficult  to 
provide  except  from  the  north-east.  There  would, 
however,  be  excellent  road  access  to  and  from  the 
area  along  Rochdale  Road  and  the  Intermediate 
Ring  Road,  [iso 

A  small  area  in  Burnagc,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
city,  forms  the  site  of  a  flourishing  engineering 
factory  of  modern  type,  with  ample  grounds  and 
some  playing-lields.  Any  further  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  area  may  be  expected  to  take  place 
outside  the  city  boundary.  |Tn 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL  ZONES  are  intended  to 
accommodate  “noxious”  industries  (as  defined 
in  Chapter  8).  Since  the  atmosphere  in  and  around 
such  zones  is  likely  to  be  polluted,  they  should  he 
separated  from  residential  and  commercial  zones 
not  only  by  open-space  belts,  as  in  ihc  case  of 
general  industrial  zones,  but  also  by  areas  con¬ 
taining  industries  of  a  less  offensive  character.  [ wi¬ 
lt  is  not  suggested  that  the  special  industrial 
zones  should  be  entirely  restricted  to  “noxious” 
industries;  there  are  some  completely  innocuous 
industries  which  should  on  economic  grounds  be 
near  the  special  industries  whose  perishable  pro¬ 
ducts  they  consume.  It  is,  however,  important  that 
discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  granting 
access  to  a  special  industrial  zone  in  order  that 
enough  sites  may  be  kept  available  for  its  specific 
purpose.  ['93 

The  Blackley  area  in  the  Irk  valley  is  for  the 
most  part  industrial.  Some  few  houses  of  the  older 
type  adjoin  Waterloo  Street,  while  cast  of  Slack 
Road  is  a  small  area  of  comparatively  modern 
dwellings.  In  spite  of  this  residential  infiltration  the 
whole  area  as  far  south  as  Smedley  Old  Hall 
should  be  zoned  for  special  industry.  This  would 
permit  the  extension  of  the  special  industries 
already  established  in  the  area  and  the  immigration 
of  ancillary  industries  of  a  “noxious”  character 
from  other  parts  of  the  city.  ['94 

That  part  of  Newton  Heath  not  zoned  for  general 
industry  is  now  largely  residential,  but  there  are 
some  industrial  buildings  along  the  Rochdale 
Canal.  As  redevelopment  proceeds  this  area  will 
provide  room  for  special  industries  from  the 
adjoining  residential  neighbourhood  of  Miles 
Platting.  Lw5 
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The  Bradford  area  contains  surface  works  of 
the  Bradford  Colliery,  an  important  wire-drawing 
works  and  a  gasworks.  Some  old  residential  areas 
will  soon  be  due  for  clearance.  [iss 

The  present  occupants  of  the  Openshaw  special 
industrial  area  are  a  large  dye-manufacturing 
works  and  two  heavy  steel  works  with  allied 
foundries  and  malleable-casting  works.  These 
industries  are  predominantly  “noxious”  in  char¬ 
acter.  Some  older  terrace  housing  to  the  north  of 
Ashton  Old  Road  should  make  room  for  an 
extension  of  the  existing  industries,  which  are 
now  rather  congested,  and  for  the  entry  of  similar 
industries  from  other  parts  of  the  city.  [art 

LIGHT  industrial  ZONES  should  be  reserved 
for  the  cleaner  industries  which  give  rise  to  no 
complaint,  on  the  grounds  of  noise,  smoke 
pollution  or  smell,  if  they  are  sited  close  to  resi¬ 
dential  or  commercial  zones.  The  present  industrial 
development  at  Wythenshawe  is  a  good  example. 
The  difficulty  of  defining  a  light  industry  has 
hitherto  been  an  obstacle  to  tile  inclusion  of  such 
zones  in  planning  schemes.  It  was  often  evaded  by 
zoning  as  commercial  (i.e.  “general  business”) 
the  areas  suitable  for  light  industry,  and  then  per¬ 
mitting  the  entry  of  light  industrial  undertakings  by 
special  consent.  Such  a  procedure,  however,  must 
obviously  result  in  a  mixture  of  differing  types  of 
development  with  differing  requirements  and  can 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  The  relative 
increase  in  this  type  of  industrial  development 
undoubtedly  calls  for  the  reservation  of  special 
zones  into  which  it  can  be  advantageously  col¬ 
lected.  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
deciding  what  constitutes  a  light  industry  at 
Wythenshawe.  [19s 

The  development  of  such  zones  would  allow 
greater  elasticity  in  the  future  location  of  industry 
within  the  city,  as  light  industries  are  not  rigidly 
tied  to  dock  and  rail  facilities.  |  iyy 

In  many  of  these  zones  sectional  factories, 
designed  for  easy  extension,  might  well  be 
built  by  the  corporation  to  accommodate  some 
of  the  undertakings  which  will  eventually  be 
moved  from  residential  redevelopment  areas  (see 
Chapter  8).  [200 

All  buildings  erected  in  such  zones  should 
conform  to  a  high  architectural  standard,  and 
amenities  in  the  form  of  planted  forecourts  and 
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tree-lined  roads  should  be  incorporated  in  each 
development.  [201 

The  Cheetham  area,  north  of  Victoria  Station 
and  west  of  the  Whitefield-Radcliffe  branch 
line  of  the  L.M.S.  Railway,  contains  many 
premises  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  clothing 
industry.  In  the  north  are  two  brickworks  whose 
available  clay  workings  are  now  being  gradually 
exhausted.  With  suitable  levelling  and  filling  the 
sites  of  these  works  should  ultimately  provide 
space  for  the  expansion  of  the  rather  congested 
industries  in  the  southern  section.  Strangeways 
Gaol  also  lies  within  this  area.  Since  the  prison 
buildings  are  mainly  old  an  opportunity  for  re¬ 
siting  in  more  suitable  rural  surroundings  should 
be  found  in  the  comparatively  near  future.  Inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  clothing  factories  are  other 
light  industrial  buildings  such  as  cabinet  and 
printing  works.  The  congestion  that  prevails 
throughout  the  area  could  be  considerably  relieved 
by  the  gradual  redevelopment,  on  a  more  open 
pattern,  of  those  parts  not  already  occupied  by 
light  industry.  [202 

The  Ancoats  area  to  the  east  of  London  Road 
Station  is  largely  devoted  to  mixed  industrial 
development.  A  good  deal  of  slum  property  has 
already  been  cleared,  leaving  room  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  light  industry.  [203 

In  Mayfield,  immediately  north  of  Ardwick 
Green,  there  is  a  section  which  already  accom¬ 
modates  a  clothing  factory,  a  mineral- water  works 
and  a  dairy;  it  has  accordingly  been  zoned  for 
light  industry.  [204 

In  Levenshulme,  to  the  south-east  of  the  city, 
three  areas  bordering  Stockport  Road  and  the 
Guide  Bridge  branch  line  of  the  L.N.E.  Railway 
are  now  occupied  by  industrial  premises  of  a  mixed 
but  predominantly  light  character,  such  as  textile¬ 
printing  and  clothing  factories,  engineering  works 
of  the  lighter  type,  and  a  large  laundry.  There  is 
also  some  “noxious”  industry  which  should 
eventually  be  re-sited  in  one  of  the  zones  set  apart 
for  this  purpose.  Rail  access  will  be  available  from 
the  branch  fine,  and  there  are  good  road  communi¬ 
cations  along  Stockport  Road  and  the  Fails  worth 
by-pass,  which  intersect  near  these  areas.  L205 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIAL  ZONES  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  part  of  each  district  centre  to  accom¬ 
modate  such  local  industrial  premises  as  the 
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noted,  including  Trafford  Park  and  the  docks  to 
the  west  of  the  city.  This  cartoon  brings  out  the 
cardinal  principle  that  industrial  zones  should  be 
located  by  reference  to  the  ring  and  radial  roads, 
the  existing  railways  and  the  proposed  main  goods 
stations.  [212 

Reference  to  the  Zoning  Map  shows  that  the 
proposed  distribution  of  industrial  zones  is  not 
ideal,  since  a  disproportionate  concentration  of 
industry  still  remains  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
city.  But  in  view  of  the  close  and  well-established 
interrelation  of  many  existing  industries  in  these 
areas  any  general  redistribution  would  entail 
enormous  expenditure  and  much  dislocation; 
every  endeavour  should  rather  be  made  to  en¬ 
courage  their  spacious  and  efficient  redevelopment 
by  increasing  the  acreage  available  and  by  im¬ 
proving  communications.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  increase  the  industrial 
acreage  in  South  Manchester  and  especially  in 
Wythenshawe.  [213 

The  industrial  plan  is  based  on  the  principle 
outlined  in  Chapter  8  (that  the  areas  zoned  for 
industry  are  in  sum  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  future  working  population  living  within  the 
city,  including  Wythenshawe).  Nevertheless,  some 
daily  inward  movement  from  residential  areas 
outside  the  city  limits  may  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  even  after  the  Plan  has  been  carried  out. 
Moreover,  a  number  of  workpeople  living  in  the 


city  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  travel  outwards  to 
Trafford  Park,  as  well  as  to  other  less  important 
industrial  areas  in  Salford,  Denton,  Stockport 
and  elsewhere.  [214 

While  the  commercial  area  is  restricted  to  the 
city  centre,  except  for  such  decentralisation  as  will 
result  from  the  increased  commercial  importance 
of  district  and  neighbourhood  centres,  the  larger 
industrial  zones  have  been  so  located  that  they  lie, 
for  the  greater  part,  in  the  intermediate  city  belt 
traversed  by  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road.  The 
object  of  such  a  location  is  to  increase  the  overall 
efficiency  of  passenger  and  goods  transport  by 
inducing  heavy  traffic  to  avoid  the  city  centre  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  rapid  transit  facilities 
afforded  by  the  construction  of  this  new  road 
through  the  intermediate  and  outer  areas.  [215 
The  proposed  re-location  of  passenger  railway 
stations  indicated  on  the  cartoon  and  the  Zoning 
Map  would  greatly  facilitate  the  movement  of 
suburban  commercial  workers  to  and  from  the  city 
centre.  It  should  also  enhance  the  position  of 
Manchester  as  a  regional  capital.  [215 

Finally,  note  the  broad  distribution  of  open 
spaces  and  major  parkways,  and  observe  how 
wedges  of  grass  and  trees  lead  from  the  green  belt 
on  the  periphery  towards  the  city  centre,  insulating 
residential  from  industrial  zones  and  dividing  the 
residential  zones  into  more  compact  and  self- 
contained  communities.  [217 
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Plate  14  opposite 


To  Rochdrii, 


1.  Manchester's  highways  wifi  form 
part  of  the  communications  network 
for  the  region.  The  two  major 
ring  roads  will  provide  fast  and  safe 
by-pass  routes,  avoiding  congested 
areas, 

2  fit  3,  Princess  Parkway,  Wythenshawe, 
shows  how  a  traffic  route  can  be  set 
in  beautiful  surroundings.  Parkways 
like  this  could  carry  an  echo  of  the 
country  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
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THE  BROAD  DEFINITION 
OF  FUTURE  ZONES 


1.  Showing  the  principle  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  zoning:  the  grouping  of 
commercial,  residential  and  indus¬ 
trial  buildings  into  their  respective 
areas,  the  relative  distribution  of 
their  areas,  and  their  separation  by 
belts  of  open  space  ;  and  how  these 
areas  arc  served  by  ring  and  radial 
roads,  and  by  railways. 

2.  Typical  inner  area  development^* 
mixture  of  housing  and  industry, 

3.  A  section  of  Oxford  Road — obso¬ 
lescent  property  which  has  worked 
out  its  economic  Eife. 


Zoning  will  broadly  define 
the  type  of  redevelopment. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  using  this 
country’s  roads  increased  between  the  wars  from 
about  350,000  n  1919  to  about  3,100,000  in  1938. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  possible  to  accommodate  this 
swelling  flood  on  a  highway  system  originally 
designed  for  horse-drawn  traffic,  but  only  because 
that  system  was  laid  out  on  a  scale  so  lavish  that 
fora  long  time  we  hardly  realised  what  a  tremendous 
increase  in  road  usage  was  taking  place.  Immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  present  war,  however,  some  of  the 
main  streets  of  our  city  were  already  loaded  to  the 
limits  of  their  carrying  capacity,  and  most  of  the 
others  were  rapidly  approaching  that  conditiou; 
but  for  the  war,  indeed,  road  traffic  in  many  parts  of 
Manchester  would  by  now  have  become  chaotic.  [2is 
Our  memories  aTe  short.  We  have  become  so 
used  to  the  greatly  diminished  volume  of  wartime 
traffic  that  it  is  hard  to  remember  what  conditions 
were  like  in  peacetime.  The  photographs  faciug 
page  44  may  recall  them  to  mind.  [219 

In  the  past,  obvious  bottlenecks  here  and  there 
have  been  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  existing  thoroughfares.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  these  piecemeal  improvements,  carried 
out  without  reference  to  any  comprehensive  long¬ 
term  plan,  have  merely  transferred  congestion 

EXISTING 

Tire  trouble  with  Manchester’s  main  roads  is  not 
simply  that  they  are  too  narrow.  They  could  carry 
far  more  traffic  than  they  do  if  their  capacity  were 
fully  developed  and  properly  used,  and  if  their 
layout  were  designed  to  distribute  the  load  more 
evenly  throughout  the  whole  system.  The  eight 
national  or  regional  highways  listed  in  Table  1  all 
converge  on  the  city  centre,  with  the  result  that 
inter-suburban  and  long-distance  traffic  having 
no  business  in  the  central  area  constitutes  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  load  on  its  main  streets.  [223 
The  lack  of  continuous  ring  roads  to  drain  off 
and  expedite  this  through  traffic  is  the  main  and 
most  obvious  defect  of  our  highway  pattern.  [224 

Plate  J5  apposite 


HIGHWAYS 

'*If  once  we  consider  seriously  the  problem  of  the  street  and 
arrive  at  a  solution  our  existing  great  cities  will  be  shaken  to 
their  foundations  and  the  age  of  town  planning  will  have 
begun-” 

Lc  Corbusier 


from  one  point  to  another.  Similarly  the  value  of 
our  few  new  by-passes  has  been  seriously  impaired 
by  the  erection  of  buildings  along  their  frontages. 
Such  further  aids  to  traffic  movement  as  one-way 
streets  and  unilateral  parking  have  served  only  to 
defer  for  the  time  being  the  evil  day  of  complete 
strangulation.  1220 

After  the  war  we  shall  be  confronted  by  a  further 
huge  rise  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  on  our 
roads.  This  will  create  a  prohlem  different  in  kind 
from  auy  we  have  had  to  tackle  before— the  prob¬ 
lem  of  wholesale  saturation.  It  can  be  solved  only 
by  a  complete  overhaul  of  our  main  highway 
system.  The  time  for  expensive  makeshifts  and 
unsatisfactory  palliatives  is  past.  We  must  have  a 
road  network  properly  designed  to  serve  its  essen¬ 
tial  purpose — the  smooth,  safe  and  speedy  passage 
of  a  vastly  expanded  volume  of  motor  traffic — and 
we  must  find  the  quickest  and  most  economical  way 
of  getting  it.  [221 

It  may  help  towards  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
remedies  proposed  if  we  first  briefly  review  some 
of  the  things  that  are  wrong  with  the  present  system 
and  then  outline  the  methods  by  which  our  solution 
was  evolved.  [222 

CONDITIONS 

ROADSIDE  PARKING 

The  parked  vehicle  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
lost  traffic-carrying  capacity.  More  or  less  con¬ 
tinuous  parking  causes  the  complete  loss  of  one 
traffic  lane— the  one  that  should  carry  the  most 
traffic — because  the  blocking  of  the  kerb  lane 
causes  the  slower-moving  vehicles  to  move  into 
the  next  lane,  and  so  on,  so  that  in  effect  it  is  the 
centre  lane  that  is  lost.  Even  occasional  parking 
causes  the  loss  of  at  least  half  the  capacity  of  this 
centre  lane.  L2-5 

Parked  cars  combined  with  horse-drawn  traffic 
may  reduce  the  capacity  of  a  four-lane  road  from 
about  2,800  vehicles  per  hour  to  720.  With  six 
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Table  1 


Classification 

number 

1 

National  or  regional  route 

Principal  roads  in  the  city  through  which  route 
passes 

A  665 

Blackburn—  Bury^ — Manchester 

Bury  Old  Road— Cheethtim  Hill  Road — Miller 
Street — Great  A r. coats  Street — Devonshire  Street 

A  664 

Keighley— Rochdale — Middleton — Manchester 

Rochdale  Road — Shudehill — High  Street 

A  62 

Hull — Leeds— Oldham — Manchester 

Oldham  Road — Oldham  Street 

A  635 

Huddersfield— Stalybridge — Ashton— Manchester 

Ashton  Old  Road— Fairfield  Street 

A  57 

Sheffield — Hyde — ‘Manchester — Salford— Liverpool 

Hyde  Road — Whitworth  Street — Liverpool  Road— 

!  Regent  Road 

A  6 

London — Stockport— Manchester— Salford — Carlisle 
— Glasgow 

Stockport  Road — London  Road — Piccadilly — 
Market  Street 

A  34 

Stoke — Wilmslow— Chcadle— Manchester 

Wilmslow  Road — Oxford  Road — Peter  Street- 
Quay  Street 

A  56 

Wales— Chester— Manchester’ — Bury— Blackburn 

Chester  Road— Deansgate — Bury  New  Road 

lanes  the  reduction  would  be  from  about  5,000  to 
2,800  vehicles  per  hour.  [226 

The  waste  occasioned  by  parked  and  stopped 
vehicles  must  be  emphasised.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  accommodate  them  on  our  important 
roads ;  it  is  the  most  expensive  kind  of  space  they 
could  use.  The  parked  vehicle  is  also  a  frequent 
cause  of  accidents,  because  it  restricts  vision  and 
compels  parallel  streams  of  traffic  to  converge  on 
and  into  one  another.  [227 

FRONTAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  practice  of  building  up  the  frontages  of  all 
roads  survived  from  the  pre-motor  era  until  the 
beginning  of  this  war.  Frontage  development  on  a 
new  by-pass,  laid  out  at  great  expense  through 
open  country,  has  often  made  it  necessary  to 
“by-pass  the  by-pass”.  In  the  case  of  urban 
highways  the  error  may  be  less  obvious,  but  it  is 
no  less  expensive.  [228 

Kingsway  might  be  cited  as  a  local  example  of 
this  and  other  mistakes.  Its  capacity  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced  by  the  development  on  either 
side.  It  has  brought  additional  traffic  into  Stockport 
Road,  which  is  the  most  heavily  used  highway  on 
this  side  of  the  city- — the  1938  peak-hour  traffic  at 
its  junction  with  Plymouth  Grove  was  second  only 
to  that  of  Piccadilly.  At  its  southern  end  its  width 
has  been  reduced  from  100  to  80  feet;  when  it  is 
continued  southwards  this  80-foot  section  will  soou 
be  inadequate.  And  how  barren  it  looks,  devoid 
as  it  is  of  the  charm  and  dignity  which  so  important 
an  approach  to  the  city  should  obviously  have. 
However,  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event. 
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These  mistakes — miscalculations  would  be  a  better 
word — are  mentioned  only  in  order  to  focus 
attention  on  the  very  different  vision  which  must 
guide  our  post-war  highway  planning.  [229 

Frontage  development  reduces  the  capacity  of  a 
main  road  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  in  the  future 
be  regarded  as  uneconomic  and  wasteful.  Here  we 
have  a  complete  reversal  of  former  principles. 
The  city  main  road  was  originally  designed  to  serve 
the  buildings  erected  on  each  side  of  it.  To-day  its 
primary  function  is  to  carry  large  numbers  of  fast- 
moving  vehicles  from  place  to  place.  The  true 
economy,  in  the  light  of  future  traffic  requirements, 
lies  in  seeing  that  on  no  account  are  its  frontages 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  to  be  used  also 
as  a  service  road.  [230 

Of  all  such  development  the  shopping  frontage 
is  the  most  wasteful.  Not  only  does  it  make  some 
parking  and  stopping  of  traffic  inevitable;  it  also 
entails  a  concentration  of  pedestrians  continually 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  road,  aggravating  the 
congestion,  further  reducing  traffic  movement  and 
capacity,  and,  worst  of  all,  adding  to  the  toll  of 
life  and  limb.  [23! 

Stockport  Road,  with  its  three  main  shopping 
areas  at  Ardwick,  Longsight  and  Levenshulme,  is  a 
case  in  point.  At  peak-hour  periods  before  the  war 
shoppers  overflowed  the  pavements  and  dodged  to 
and  fro  across  the  street  among  motor  vehicles  that 
forged  their  way  between  trams  and  stationary  vans 
at  an  average  speed  as  low  as  five  miles  an  hour. 
The  mere  thought  of  what  would  happen  if  this  road 
carried  six  continuous  streams  of  motor  vehicles 
through  these  areas  at  20  to  30  miles  an  hour  (as  it 

Plate  16  opposite 


THE  TRAFFIC  PROBLEM 


Conditions  ns  typified  below  will  worsen 
nnd  necessitate  bold  and  far-sighted  remedies. 

1.  Traffic  jam  in  Piccadilly.  These  delays  cause  un¬ 
necessary  inconvenience  and  waste  of  time  and 
money. 

2.  A  quiet  shopping  hour  in  Market  Street.  A  mixture 
of  local  and  through  traffic,  goods  and  passenger 
traffic  ;  a  continuous  stream  of  vehicles  passing  along 
one  of  our  main  shopping  streets. 

3.  The  approach  to  Smlthfidd  Market.  It  is  essential 
that  centres  of  commerce  such  as  these  should  he 
adequately  served  by  roads  designed  for  handling 
heavy  volumes  of  traffic  and  provided  with  facilities 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vehicles  off  the 
highway, 

4.  Rush  hour.  Wctl-designcd  bus  stations  arc  required 
to  deal  quickly  and  safely  with  heavy  concentra¬ 
tions  of  passenger  and  bus  traffic. 

5.  Oxford  Street  1937.  Conditions  on  this  road  were 
so  bad  that  in  1938  one-way  crafTc  was  insti¬ 
tuted.  The  postwar  increase  in  traffic  will  lead 
to  a  return  of  these  conditions. 
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must  if  it  is  to  accommodate  the  anticipated 
volume  of  traffic  between  Stockport  and  Man¬ 
chester)  makes  it  obvious  that  shopping  centres 
will  have  to  be  entirely  divorced  from  our  main 
highway  system.  The  major  roads  in  the  central 
area  must  likewise  be  treated  as  traffic  arteries, 
providing  only  for  the  safe,  controlled,  but  free 
movement  of  vehicles  into  and  out  of  the  business 
and  shopping  zones.  The  shopping  centres  them¬ 
selves  should  be  designed  to  afford  the  maximum 
degree  of  safety  for  pedestrians  (see  Chapter  1 3).  [232 

RESTRICTIVE  JUNCTIONS  AND  INTERSECTIONS 

Frequent  side-street  junctions  can  have  as 
disastrous  an  effect  as  car  parking,  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  vehicles  into  and  out  of  a  main  road, 
necessarily  at  very  low  speeds,  checks  the  flow  on 
all  its  traffic  lanes.  [233 

The  capacity  of  a  highway  system  is  also  limited 
by  the  extent  to  which  movement  through  its  major 
junctions  is  restricted.  Unless  these  junctions  can 
easily  accommodate  the  amount  of  traffic  coming 
to  them  from  all  directions,  the  capacity  of  the 
roads  between  them  cannot  be  fully  developed. 
It  can  be  said  that  there  arc  no  major  road  junc¬ 
tions  in  the  whole  of  Manchester  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  traffic  which  must  be  expected  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  near  future;  hence  many  junction 
improvements  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  carried 
out  in  advance  of  the  other  highway  proposals  so 
as  to  develop  the  full  carrying  capacity  of  the 
existing  system.  [234 

MIXED  TRAFFIC 

The  average  traffic  stream,  particularly  in  the 
central  area,  contains  vehicles  of  all  types  and 
speeds,  including  trams  and  buses,  heavy  and  light 
motor  vehicles,  horse-drawn  carts  and  cycles; 
even  cattle  can  lawfully  be  driven  on  any  of  the 
eity’s  highways.  [235 

The  slowest  vehicle  in  any  traffic  stream  deter¬ 
mines  its  speed,  and  hence  ihe  carrying  capacity  of 
the  lane  it  occupies.  Moreover,  the  slow-moving 
vehicle  substantially  reduces  the  capacity  of  all 
traffic  lanes  when  it  turns  to  the  right.  The  horse- 
drawn  vehicle,  which  travels  at  about  four  miles  an 
hour  and  reduces  the  capacity  of  a  traffic  lane  from 
about  1,000  vehicles  an  hour  to  about  360,  will 
unquestionably  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  all 


urban  roads  in  the  very  near  future.  All  other  slow- 
moving  traffic  must  be  eliminated,  as  opportunity 
serves,  from  the  civic,  banking  and  administrative 
centre  of  the  city.  They  are  there  now  only  because 
of  the  haphazard  way  in  which  railway  goods  yards, 
warehouses  and  industrial  buildings  have  been 
sited  in  relation  to  one  another.  The  zoning  pro¬ 
posals  provide  for  the  re-location  of  these  buildings 
so  that  the  heavy  traffic  between  them  and  from 
outside  the  city  need  not  use  the  inner  roads.  [236 

In  the  meantime  every  artifice  of  traffic  control 
will  have  to  be  employed  to  keep  the  business  life  of 
Manchester  in  motion.  Even  so,  its  central  streets 
may  soon  become  so  congested  that  motorists  will 
prefer  to  leave  their  cars  at  any  convenient  points 
on  the  main  approaches  rather  than  face  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  delays  of  proceeding  further.  For  this 
purpose  temporary  car  parks  should  be  provided 
on  any  sites  which  may  become  available.  The 
nearer  the  central  area  these  parks  can  be  placed 
the  more  useful  they  will  be.  But  unless  the  long¬ 
term  plan  allows  adequate  access  for  the  private 
car,  the  future  will  undoubtedly  sec  a  continuous 
though  gradual  decline  in  the  city’s  importance  as  a 
regional  administrative,  commercial  and  shopping 
centre.  [237 

REPAIRS  TO  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

The  laying  of  sewers,  mains  and  cables  under  the 
carriageway  contributes  to  traffic  congestion  by 
giving  frequent  occasion  for  the  familiar  “hole  in 
the  road”.  Our  new  or  widened  major  highways 
must  be  free  from  this  impediment.  However,  the 
highway  widths  involved  will  make  it  necessary  to 
run  service  mains  under  both  footpaths  or  verges 
whenever  it  is  found  desirable  that  they  should 
follow  the  main  roads.  [233 

OTHER  DEFECTS 

Restrictions  on  tratlic  capacity  arc  not  the  only 
faults  that  call  for  remedy.  For  the  most  part  our 
major  roads  consist  of  long  dreary  stretches  of 
houses,  shops,  warehouses  and  other  types  of 
building,  the  elevations  of  which  have  no  coherent 
relation  to  one  another.  Many  of  these  properties 
are  used  for  advertisement  purposes;  and  since 
familiarity  breeds  contempt,  each  new  poster  and 
electric  sign  must  exceed  the  last  in  size  and 
effrontery.  [239 
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Any  major  Irighwny  is  necessarily  of  such  a 
width  that  it  needs  some  decorative  treatment  to 
relieve  its  otherwise  stark  and  forbidding  appear¬ 
ance.  Flanking  buildings  must  be  appropriate  in 
scale  and  design;  expanses  of  asphalt  and  concrete 
should  be  given  shape  and  colour  by  the  planting 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  lawns.  How  different  an  im¬ 
pression  would  be  created  by  our  isolated  parks  if 
they  were  linked  by  parkways  carrying  a  sense  of 
spacious  greenery  through  built-up  areas  of  which 
the  passcr-by  would  be  only  vaguely  aware.  We 
have  in  Princess  Parkway  an  example  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  words.  [24° 

HIGHWAY 

In  drafting  a  highway  plan  to  remedy  these  faults 
and  provide  for  future  needs  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  find  out,  in  quantitative  terms,  how 
the  existing  road  system  was  used  before  the  war. 
Accordingly  in  1941  we  made  a  detailed  study  of 
traffic  conditions  throughout  the  city,  taking  peak- 
hour  counts  at  all  the  main  cross-roads.  Some  of 
Lhcse  junctions  had  also  been  covered  by  the  1938 
traffic  census,  and  by  comparing  the  two  sets  of 
figures  it  was  possible  to  make  fairly  reliable 
estimates  of  the  pre-war  movements  at  the  other 
junctions  also.  The  plotting  of  the  volume  and 
direction  of  these  movements  (see  Diagram  12, 
opposite)  enabled  traffic-tendency  diagrams  to  be 
built  up  for  the  central  area  (see  Diagram  13, 
page  48)  and  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  survey 
also  made  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  peak-hour 
How  in  the  direction  of  major  movement  (see 
Plate  17).  [2-12 

The  results  of  this  survey  clearly  show  that  there 
was  already,  before  the  war,  an  urgent  need  for 
drastic  measures  to  relieve  the  acute  congestion  in 
the  city  centre;  they  also  indicate  the  points  at 
which  traffic  difficulties  were  aggravated  by  junc¬ 
tions  of  inappropriate  design.  [243 

FUTURE  TRAFFIC  DENSITIES 

The  second  preparatory  step  was  to  determine 
how  much  traffic  the  post-war  highway  system 
should  be  designed  to  carry.  Our  newspapers  speak 
of  the  light  car  of  the  future  as  a  mass-produced 
vehicle  to  be  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  a 
large  section  of  the  public,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  War  Transport  has 
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ROAD  CASUALTIES 

No  list  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing  high¬ 
way  system  would  be  complete  without  reference 
to  the  appalling  number  of  accidents  occurring 
daily  on  our  roads — an  evil  which  has  come  to  be 
accepted  as  almost  inevitable.  From  1931  to  1938 
(inclusive)  the  number  of  persons  killed  on  the  roads 
in  Great  Britain  was  54,247,  and  the  number  injured 
1,759,152.  The  figures  for  Manchester  during  the 
same  period  were  725  and  29,297  respectively ;  if  all 
these  people  were  Mancunians,  then  about  one  in 
every  1,180  of  our  citizens  was  killed  and  one  in  every 
29  was  injured.  This  slaughter  must  not  go  on.  [241 

RESEARCH 

suggested  that  motor  traffic  may  ultimately  increase 
to  four  times  its  pre-war  volume.  But  so  many 
unpredictable  factors  enter  into  the  calculation  that 
any  such  forecast  must  be  treated  with  reserve. 
Ultimate  requirements  must  remain  a  subject  for 
speculation  until  the  post-war  trend  of  motoring 
costs  and  the  competitive  influence  of  private  and 
commercial  aircraft  can  be  computed  with  some 
degree  of  confidence.  In  the  meantime,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Plan  a  provisional  assessment  of 
the  growth  in  motor  usage  that  may  be  expected 
in  the  normal  course  of  events  has  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  experience  in  the  United  States,  where 
motor  transport  has  been  more  highly  developed 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  This  comparison, 
briefly  outlined  in  Appendix  C,  page  217,  suggests 
that  road  traffic  in  this  country  is  likely  to  grow  to 
about  twice  its  1938  density,  and  that  the  peak  may 
be  reached  by  about  1970.  It  has  accordingly  been 
assumed  that  our  reconstructed  highway  system 
should  be  capable  of  accommodating  at  least 
twice  its  pre-war  load,  with  substantial  margins  for 
further  expansion  in  case  of  need.  [244 

PROSPECTIVE  PEAK  LOADS 

Our  next  tasks  were  to  decide  how  future  traffic 
might  be  expected  to  distribute  itself  among  the 
chief  approach  routes,  to  assess  the  extent  to 
which  it  might  be  induced  to  spread  itself  out  by 
the  provision  of  ring  roads  and  alternative  radial 
highways,  and  to  calculate  the  resulting  peak 
loads  at  each  major  intersection  and  on  each  inter¬ 
vening  stretch  of  main  road.  [24s 

The  method  adopted  was  to  work  inwards  from 
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Maximum  outward  traffic  flows  southward  (5  p.m,  to  6  p.m.  1938)  on  five  main  radial  roads,  built  up  by  tributary  traffic  streams 
which  largely  converged  on  and  passed  through  the  city  centre.  These  traffic-tendency  diagrams  have  been  used  for  planning  radial 

and  by-pass  routes  to  keep  through  traffic  out  of  the  congested  centra)  areas. 


the  national  and  regional  highway  network,  build¬ 
ing  up  the  load  on  each  approach  route  step  by 
step  from  its  constituent  elements.  The  1938 
census,  supplemented  by  our  1941  survey,  indicated 
for  each  route  tire  amount  of  traffic  at  pre-war 
density  standards  that  would  continue  to  arise  from 
existing  development  and  communications.  To  this 
figure — doubled  in  accordance  with  our  estimate  of 
ultimate  overall  density — was  added  the  number 
of  extra  vehicles  that  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  use  each  route  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  dis¬ 
persal  of  population  from  congested  districts  in 
the  city  and  the  region.  The  probable  effect  of 
future  national  highways  in  diverting  long-distance 
traffic  was  also  taken  into  account.  [24fi 

In  conjunction  with  our  survey  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  this  method  made  it  possible  to  form  a 
fairly  reliable  estimate  of  tbe  extent  lo  which  a 
series  of  ring  roads  would  “tap  off'’  the  inward 
How  before  it  reached  the  city  centre,  and  hence  to 
forecast  the  residual  volume  to  be  accommodated 
on  succeeding  sections  of  each  radial  approach 
road.  To  11  us l rate  its  particular  application  our 
assessment  of  future  peak-hour  traffic  from 
Wythcnshawe  to  the  city  centre  is  outlined  in  the 
Appendix,  page  219. 

ROAD  AND  JUNCTION  CAPACITIES 

In  our  endeavour  to  evolve  a  scientific  technique 
of  road  planning  and  to  apply  it  to  our  particular 
problem,  we  had  now  arrived  at  the  point  of  being 
able  to  forecast  the  probable  peak  load  on  each 
section  of  main  road  and  at  each  major  junction 
in  any  projected  highway  system.  The  next  steps 
were  to  determine  the  maximum  carrying  capacity 
of  a  traffic  lane,  of  various  combinations  of  traffic 
lanes,  and  of  different  types  of  road  junction,  and 
lo  find  out  the  extent  to  which  the  working  capacity 
fell  short  of  the  maximum  under  particular  traffic 
conditions.  We  should  then  be  in  a  position  to 
calculate  the  minimum  carriageway  width  re¬ 
quired  for  each  major  highway,  and  the  type  of 
junction— and  hence  the  area — required  for  each 
major  intersection.  [24  s 

Unfortunately  the  quantitative  assessment  of 
traffic-lane  capacities,  essential  though  it  is  to  the 
establishment  of  a  rational  approach  to  highway 
design,  has  received  less  consideration  than  other 
aspects  of  road  development.  A  good  deal  of 
original  research  had  therefore  to  be  undertaken 


before  reliable  figures  could  be  worked  out.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  are  given  in  Tables 
3  to  7  of  the  Appendix,  pages  220  and  221.  [249 

Table  5  is  based  on  observations  of  continuous 
but  irregular  streams  of  motor  vehicles;  whenever 
the  flow  was  interrupted  these  traffic  counts  were 
suspended  until  the  next  group  of  vehicles  ap¬ 
proached.  The  results  indicate  that  tire  maximum 
capacity  of  a  traffic  lane  is  realised  when  it  carries  a 
flow  of  motor  vehicles  travelling  at  about  23  miles 
an  hour.  As  the  speed  rises  above  that  figure  there 
is  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in  headway 
(the  space  between  succeeding  vehicles),  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  vehicles 
passing  a  fixed  point  in  a  given  time.  Table  7 
gives  tire  average  speed,  capacity  and  headway 
figures  for  other  types  of  vehicle.  '2?o 

Table  6  compares  the  performance  of  trams, 
buses  and  trolley  buses  under  various  conditions, 
their  average  speeds  being  materially  affected  by 
the  distances  between  stops  and  the  number  of 
passengers  getting  on  and  off  at  each  stop.  [25 \ 
The  extent  to  which  the  speed  of  the  slowest 
vehicle  in  a  traffic  lane  limits  the  lane's  capacity  to 
carry  faster  types  of  vehicle  is  shown  in  Table  3, 
while  Table  4  indicates  how  much  of  a  road's 
capacity  is  lost  through  the  stopping  and  starting 
of  public-service  vehicles.  A  “pulsing1'  factor  of  at 
least  ten  per  cent  must  be  deducted  from  all  these 
capacity  figures  to  allow  for  normal  breaks  in  the 
continuity  of  the  traffic  stream  caused  by  crossing 
pedestrians,  the  entry  of  vehicles  from  side  roads, 
and  other  interruptions.  The  working  capacities  of 
two-  and  three-lane  undivided  carriageways  must 
be  further  reduced  to  give  the  faster  vehicles 
reasonable  opportunities  for  overtaking.  In  built- 
up  areas  the  working  capacities  of  such  highways 
should  be  taken  as  a  total  in  both  directions  of 
1,200  and  1.800  vehicles  an  hour  respectively,  with 
600  and  1,200  respectively  as  the  maximum  capacity 
in  the  direction  of  greater  flow.  (252 

The  capacity  of  a  road  will  not,  of  course,  be 
Fully  developed  unless  all  its  points  of  intersection 
can  cope  with  its  peak  traffic  flow.  But  the  only 
type  of  junction  which  imposes  no  check  on  the 
free  flow  of  either  through  or  turning  traffic  is  the 
true  clover-leaf  crossing.  Unfortunately,  this  takes 
up  so  much  space — about  31  acres — that  its  use 
is  not  an  economic  proposition  except  in  open 
country.  A  modified  type  (referred  to  ns  a  flyover 
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junction),  occupying  only  eight  acres,  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  in  Manchester  (sec  Diagram  14, 
opposite).  Tiie  comparative  efficiencies  of  the 
roundabout,  the  signalled  intersection  and  this 
flyover  junction  are  discussed  in  the  Appendix, 
page  22  L  [253 

A  dominant  factor  affecting  the  choice  of  junc¬ 
tion  design  is  the  proportion  of  right-turning 
traffic.  For  example,  if  20  per  cent  of  the  traffic  on 
a  two- lane  approach  road  turns  right  at  a  signalled 
intersection  the  capacity  of  the  road  falls  from 
about  1,090  to  740  mixed  vehicles  an  hour  (32  per 
cent);  at  a  three-lane  roundabout  the  drop  would 
be  only  from  1,170  to  1,060  (9  per  cent),  while  at 
a  flyover  junction  it  would  be  from  1,810  to  1,610 
(11  per  cent)— assuming  in  each  case  that  the 
volume  of  traffic  on  the  cross  road  is  the  same  as 
that  on  the  approach  road.  An  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  cross  traffic  results  in  a  further  marked 
decrease  in  the  capacity  of  the  approach  road, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  flyover.  This  is  strikingly 
exhibited  by  Table  12  of  the  Appendix,  page  223, 
which  also  shows  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
number  of  traffic  lanes.  The  capacities  here  quoted 
are  for  major  highways  on  which  all  vehicles 
(apart  from  trams  and  buses  halting  at  regular 
stops)  arc  obliged  to  keep  moving.  [254 

This  table  summarises  the  main  findings  of  our 
research  into  approach-road  and  junction  capac¬ 
ities.  From  it  can  be  selected  the  type  of  junction 
which  will  most  economically  and  conveniently 
accommodate  any  given  peak-hour  traffic  move¬ 
ment.  [25S 

CARR  1  AG EWAY  WIDTHS 

It  has  been  found  by  trial  that  where  buses 
and  other  heavy  vehicles  are  driven  abreast  (as 
they  must  be  if  maximum  carrying  capacity  is  to 

A  NEW 

It  will  already  be  clear  to  the  attentive  reader 
that  these  preparatory  investigations,  besides  deter¬ 
mining  the  minimum  carriageway  widths  and  the 
most  appropriate  junction  types  for  our  future 
highway  systems,  go  a  long  way  towards  defining 
the  general  pattern  to  which  a  rational  road  net¬ 
work  for  Manchester  must  conform.  The  most 
important  conclusion  to  which  our  researches 
point  lias  already  been  foreshadowed.  Half  of  the 
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be  developed)  a  traffic-lane  width  of  12  feet  is 
desirable  to  make  driving  safe  and  comfortable. 
Although  three  large  vehicles  are  unlikely  to  be 
driven  abreast  on  a  three-lane  highway,  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  width  should  be  allowed  for  the  third  lane, 
because  greater  side-play  is  needed.  Traffic-lane 
widths  must  be  increased  on  curves  of  limited 
radius.  A  general  width  of  12  feet  will  still  be 
adequate  if  tile  proposal  to  legatise  buses  eight 
feet  wide,  instead  of  the  present  maximum  of 
seven  feet  six  inches,  receives  the  approval  of 
Parliament.  A  demand  for  this  concession  (which 
is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  passengers)  was 
recently  rejected  by  the  Government,  but  the 
matter  will  undoubtedly  be  raised  again.  [256 

As  the  outcome  of  these  various  statistical 
inquiries  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  specify  with 
confidence  the  carriageway  widths  and  junction 
areas  that  will  be  required  to  enable  our  future 
highway  system  to  carry  its  share  of  the  anticipated 
twofold  increase  in  the  nation's  motor  traffic.  An 
element  of  uncertainty  will,  of  course,  arise  if  two 
or  more  highways  offer  more  or  less  equally  con¬ 
venient  routes  to  a  considerable  volume  of  traffic 
and  their  comparative  popularity  cannot  be  fore¬ 
cast.  In  such  cases  ample  verges  should  be  reserved 
for  conversion  into  extra  traffic  lanes  when  the 
need  makes  itself  apparent.  [257 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  it  is  not  in  any  case 
proposed  to  build  carriageways  up  to  the  full  width 
indicated  by  our  calculations  of  future  requirements 
until  the  actual  traffic  conditions  make  this  neces¬ 
sary.  All  that  is  intended  is  that  as  development 
and  redevelopment  proceed,  enough  land  should  be 
reserved  to  enable  extra  traffic  lanes  to  be  added 
at  a  later  date  as  and  when  these  are  found  to  be 
necessary.  In  the  meantime  these  reserves  will 
doubtless  be  grassed  or  planted  with  shrubs.  [25s 

PATTERN 

traffic  brought  into  the  city  centre  by  the  present 
radial  highways  has  no  business  there.  Its  volume, 
excessive  as  it  was  before  the  war,  would  probably 
be  more  than  doubled  in  the  next  25  years  if  the 
existing  road  pattern  were  retained.  But  to  make 
the  streets  and  crossings  of  the  city  centre  capable 
of  handling  anything  like  twice  their  pre-war 
load  is  out  of  the  question— it  eould  only  be  done 
by  converting  the  whole  central  area  into  a  tangle 


Tlie  diagrams  above  illustrate  suggested  designs  for  the  treatment  of  intersections  of  a 
major  local  road  with  a  parkway. 

The  left-hand  diagram  is  of  a  raised  roundabout,  in  which  the  roadways  are  slightly  elevated ; 
cyclists  and  pedestrians  cross  under  the  junction  in  separate  subways. 

The  right-hand  diagram  shows  a  flyover  junction  in  which  the  parkway  flyover  carriage¬ 
way  is  raised  10  feet  above  natural  ground  level  and  the  major  local  road  is  excavated  to  a 
simitar  depth.  Traffic  from  one  road  to  the  other  will  weave  at  the  major  local  road  level, 
the  central  reservation  being  widened  for  this  purpose. 


of  clover-leaf  flyovers,  leaving  little  room  for 
buildings.  Something  must  be  done,  and  done 
quickly,  to  divert  part  of  the  mounting  tide  of 
vehicles  that  will  soon  be  surging  towards  these 
choked  channels  from  every  point  of  the  compass. 
Is  there  any  alternative  to  altering  the  highway 
pattern  itself  from  something  like  the  spokes  and 
hub  of  a  rimless  wheel  to  something  more 
nearly  resembling  a  spider’s  web?  59 

One  popular  suggestion  is  that  a  tube  railway 
be  installed  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the  passengers  who 
now  travel  daily  into  the  central  area  by  bus  and 
tram.  In  the  long  run,  however,  such  a  scheme 
would  bring  little  relief.  It  is  anticipated  (see 
Table  1 1,  Appendix,  page  222)  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  buses  on  our  roads  will  be  much 
smaller  than  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  motor 


traffic  in  general.  In  consequence,  even  a  drastic 
reduction  of  the  comparatively  small  percentage 
contributed  by  public-service  vehicles  to  the  total 
traffic  on  major  highways  in  1970  would  not 
materially  reduce  future  road  needs.  Other  aspects 
of  the  tube  proposal,  discussed  in  Chapter  7, 
confirm  the  view  that  it  offers  no  substantial 
advantage  in  the  long  run.  [2&0 

The  practicability  of  relieving  surface  traffic  by 
means  of  road  tunnels  has  also  been  investigated, 
but  was  found  to  break  down  on  financial  grounds. 
To  construct  a  double  tunnel  with  two  traffic  lanes 
in  each  direction  would  cost  £3,000,000  a  mile. 
Leaving  aside  the  cost  of  approach  works,  main¬ 
tenance,  ventilation  and  lighting,  this  would  not 
become  an  economic  proposition  as  an  alternative 
to  widening  an  existing  road  from  40  to  B0  feet 
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(giving  a  corresponding  increase  in  capacity)  until 
the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  flanking  such  a 
road  approached  £208  per  square  yard.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  land  and  buildings  acquired  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  pre-war  widening  of  Cannon  Street 
was  only  £67  per  square  yard  It  is  therefore  appar¬ 
ent  that  no  case  can  be  made  for  the  construction 
of  road  tunnels  in  Manchester  on  anything  like  the 
scale  that  would  be  necessary  to  take  through 
traffic  off  the  central  streets.  [26 1 

RING  ROADS 

It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  the  problem 
should  be  solved  by  the  construction  of  four  major 
ring  roads,  offering  rapid  transit  to  long-distance 
and  inter-suburban  traffic  which  has  no  occasion 
to  pass  through  the  city  centre.  A  study  of  Plate  17, 
following  page  44,  will  show  that  the  city  now  has 
no  continuous  ring  routes;  all  its  major  highways 
lead  into  the  city  centre.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
disconnected  cross  routes  linking  a  number  of 
radial  roads — notably  that  which  leads  from 
Cheat  ham  Hill  by  way  of  Queen’s  Road  to  Roch¬ 
dale  Road,  on  to  Oldham  Road  by  Queen’s  Road, 
Lamb  Lane  and  Hulme  Hall  Lane,  continuing  to 
Ashton  New  Road  through  Hulme  Hall  Lane  and 
Forge  Lane,  then  by  Grey  Mare  Lane  to  Ashton 
Old  Road,  and  so  by  Pottery  Lane,  Gorton  Lane 
and  Belle  Vue  Street  to  Hyde  Road,  The  fact  that 
this  route,  disjointed  though  it  is,  was  used  to 
capacity  before  the  war  confirms  our  assessment 
of  the  future  usage  of  ring  roads.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  ring  roads,  suitably  designed  and 
located,  will  effectively  divert  through  traffic  from 
the  city-centre  highways.  At  the  same  time  they 


will  serve  as  direct  cross  routes  between  points 
on  the  same  side  of  the  city.  [262 

A  comparison  of  Plate  IS,  showing  the  estimated 
future  peak-hour  movement  of  traffic  through  the 
proposed  system  of  ring  and  radial  roads,  with 
Plate  17,  which  represents  peak-hour  densities  as 
they  were  before  the  war,  makes  it  clear  that  our 
proposals  would  even  out  the  load  as  between  the 
congested  city  area  (where  road  widening  is  most 
expensive)  and  the  outer  districts.  [263 

Table  2  (below)  illustrates  the  anticipated  effect 
of  the  ring-road  proposals  in  reducing  the  esti¬ 
mated  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic  on  radial 
roads  as  the  centre  of  the  city  is  approached.  [264 
The  urgency  of  tins  part  of  the  highway  plan 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised.  Unless  effective 
steps  are  taken  to  drain  some  through  traffic  off 
our  central  streets  before  its  density  begins  to  rise 
above  the  pre-war  level,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
keep  the  circulation  moving  through  the  city’s 
congested  lie  art.  (2« 

NEIGHBOURHOOD  BOUNDARIES 

But  the  needs  of  future  traffic,  compelling  though 
they  are  in  themselves,  were  not  the  only  considera¬ 
tion  that  influenced  our  decision  to  adopt  the 
“spiders-web”  pattern.  The  highway  system  had 
to  be  harmonised  with  the  zoning  proposals;  in 
fact,  we  had  to  treat  the  planning  of  the  road  lines 
and  of  the  spaces  between  them  as  a  single  prob¬ 
lem,  balancing  traffic  requirements  against  the 
needs  of  neighbourhood  living  until  we  had  devised 
a  composite  scheme  satisfactory  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  will  be  observed  from  Plates  17  and  21 
that  the  radial  roads  are  more  evenly  spaced  in  the 
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Outer  area 

Imide  Intermediate 

Ring  Road 

Central  area 

Vehicles 

per  hour 

Increase 

Vehicles 

per  hour 

Increase 

Vehicles 

per  hour 

Increase 

1938 

1970 

factor 

ms 

1970 

factor 

1938 

1970 

factor 

Northern  radhds 

Rury  New  Road  to  Oldham  Road 

2,550 

5.300 

208 

3,200 

4,200 

1-3  J 

2,600 

2,980 

VIS 

Eastern  ra dials 

Ashton  New  Road  to  Stockport  Road 

2.350 

4,900 

2-08 

2,700 

3,700 

1-37 

1,510 

1,820 

{■21 

Southern  radials 

Kingsway  to  Chester  Road 

2,000 

5,200 

2-6 

4,500 

7,750 

1-72 

4.300 

5,250 

{■22 

6,900 

15,400 

2'23 

10,400 

15,650 

1-5 

8,410 

10,050 

1-20 

Plan  than  in  the  existing  system.  Together  with  the 
proposed  ring  roads  they  divide  the  city  into  a  series 
of  self-contained  precincts  of  adequate  width  and 
suitable  shape,  each  bounded  by  major  roads. 
Thus  residential  neighbourhoods  arc  insulated 
from  industrial  areas  and  their  separate  identities 
are  emphasised.  Within  each  neighbourhood 
the  internal  roads  are  planned  in  such  a  way 

DETAILED 

Thus  the  broad  pattern  of  the  proposed  highway 
system — the  number  and  approximate  spacing  of 
its  ring  and  radial  roads — was  dictated  by  the  needs 
of  future  traffic  in  combination  with  the  needs  of 
neighbourhood  and  precinct  planning.  The  neces¬ 
sary  carriageway  widths  and  junction  types  having 
been  determined,  it  now  remained  only  to  fix 
provisionally  the  line  of  each  highway  and  the 
location  of  each  crossing  in  relation  to  existing 
roads  and  buildings.  [267 

As  our  research  work  neared  completion  it  had 
become  apparent  that  our  pre-war  standards  of 
road  usage  as  well  as  of  road  design  would  have 
to  be  radically  revised.  It  was  obvious,  for  example, 
that  we  should  eventually  be  obliged  to  prohibit 
all  car  parking  on  main  thoroughfares  and  all 
building  on  their  frontages,  and  to  limit  vehicular 
access  from  Hanking  development  areas  to  a  few 
widely  spaced  junctions  so  designed  that  turning 
traffic  would  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
main  stream.  Such  restrictions,  we  found,  would 
greatly  increase  the  potential  carrying  capacity  of 
each  main-road  traffic  lane,  and  thereby  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  the  number  of  lanes  required; 
even  so,  however,  the  anticipated  growth  in  traffic 
density  was  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  widening 
of  almost  every  existing  main  road  which  it  might 
be  desired  to  retain  as  part  of  the  future  highway 
system,  and  any  such  widening  must  involve  the 
removal  of  existing  frontage  development.  This 
inescapable  fact  has  an  important  beariug  on  the 
economics  of  highway  reconstruction — so  impor¬ 
tant,  indeed,  that  it  must  play  a  dominant  part  in 
the  fixing  of  future  highway  lines.  [26S 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  the  cheapest 
and  most  sensible  course  would  be  to  widen  those 
existing  main  and  minor  roads  which  most  nearly 
approximate  to  the  lines  of  an  ideal  network,  and 
to  build  new  roads  only  where  this  cannot  be 


as  to  discourage  through  traffic.  This  will 
mitigate  a  principal  cause  of  road  accidents, 
particularly  among  children.  Where  pedestrians 
will  have  occasion  to  cross  a  major  road,  a  sub¬ 
way  should  be  provided;  indeed,  at  peak  traffic 
hours  it  will  before  long  be  quite  impossible 
to  get  across  these  highways  by  any  other 
means.  [266 

PLANNING 

avoided.  But  closer  inquiry  showed  that  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  would  often  be  wildly  extravagant,  as  well  as 
unsatisfactory  on  other  grounds.  The  explanation 
lies  in  the  enormous  difference  in  value  between 
“frontage”  land  and  "back”  land.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  adding  only  ten  feet  to  the  width  of  a 
section  of  Stretford  Road  (an  important  shopping 
street  in  a  congested  residential  district)  would  be 
about  £500  a  lineal  yard.  To  widen  it  by  a  further 
110  feet,  however,  would  cost  only  another  L 1 40 
per  lineal  yard,  while  a  new  major  highway  running 
parallel  to  it  could  be  built  through  adjoining 
slum  property  for  only  £60  per  lineal  yard.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  general  it  can 
be  said  that  from  the  purely  financial  point  of  view 
our  civic-survey  map,  showing  the  age  and  con¬ 
dition  of  existing  frontage  development  and  of 
“back”  property,  is  a  better  guide  than  a  street 
plan  to  the  alignment  of  future  highways.  [26? 

Another  material  factor  which  makes  for  llexi- 
bility  in  the  choice  of  road  line  is  the  condition  of 
our  major  roads.  Many  of  these  have  no  solid 
foundation;  they  would  in  any  case  have  to  be 
completely  reconstructed  if  they  were  retained  as 
heavy -traffic  arteries ;  their  present  position,  there¬ 
fore,  is  relatively  unimportant.  Again,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  replan  the  inner  residential 
belt  on  modern  lines,  no  matter  what  form  its 
future  dwellings  may  take,  without  displacing  some 
of  its  main  roads.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  sewers,  post-office  services  and  gas,  water  and 
electricity  mains  beneath  an  existing  street  greatly 
strengthens  the  case  for  its  retention — if  not  as  a 
major  highway,  at  least  as  a  local  road.  [270 

Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  such  considera¬ 
tions,  a  number  of  other  factors  played  their  part 
in  determining  the  final  adjustment  of  particular 
highway  lines— for  example,  the  comparative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  transferring  a  shopping  centre  from  an 
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existing  main  road  to  a  more  compact  and  con¬ 
venient  site,  or  of  leaving  it  undisturbed  and 

carrying  the  new  main  road  round  it.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  case  has  been  carefully  considered  on  its 
merits.  [p\ 

HIGHWAY  DESIGN 

Our  highway  pattern  has  now  assumed  definite 
form,  with  each  road  line  drawn,  each  intersection 
located  and  the  appropriate  type  of  junction 
assigned,  and  the  width  of  each  section  of  carriage¬ 
way  determined — but  not  the  overall  width  of 

each  road.  [272 

It  is  recommended  that  where  four  or  more 
traffic  lanes  are  required  the  two  carriageways 
should  be  separated  by  a  central  reservation:  they 
should  be  further  sub-divided  by  a  raised  kerbing 
wherever  the  volume  of  traffic  calls  for  four  traffic 
lanes  in  one  direction  (see  Plate  20,  facing  page  60). 
The  central  reservation  should  be  broken  at  points 
some  distance  before  and  beyond  the  entry  of  a 
minor  road,  so  that  right-turning  traffic  from  the 
minor  road  does  not  cut  straight  across  the  main 
stream,  but  must  turn  left,  travelling  with  the 
stream,  until  it  reaches  the  break  in  the  central 
strip  through  which  it  can  turn  back  towards  its 
destination.  The  width  of  the  central  strip  must 
therefore  depend  on  the  volume  and  type  of  right¬ 
turning  traffic  entering  the  major  road:  for 
example,  the  width  required  to  enable  a  motor 
bus  to  turn  from  one  carriageway  to  the  other, 
without  nterfering  with  the  flow  of  traffic  on 
either,  is  48  feet;  this  figure  has  accordingly  been 
adopted  for  those  sections  of  the  City  Circle  Road 
whose  exceptionally  heavy  traffic  will  include  a 
high  proportion  of  buses  making  frequent  turns. 
Where  the  turning  traffic  will  consist  largely  of 
private  cars,  whose  turning-circle  is  considerably 
smaller,  the  central  strip  need  not  be  so  wide.  It 
can,  of  course,  be  further  narrowed  (to  a  minimum 
of  four  feet)  on  roads  where  the  traffic  is  less  con¬ 
centrated,  or  in  order  to  obviate  a  premature 
disturbance  of  building  frontages.  [273 

PARKWAYS 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  only  with  the 
utilitarian  aspects  of  highway  design ;  at.  this 
point,  however,  .aesthetic  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  the 
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appearance  of  a  main  road  can  be  much  improved 
simply  by  grassing  its  central  reservation,  and  that 
where  this  reservation  Is  sufficiently  wide  it  can  be 
made  still  more  attractive  by  the  planting  of  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  grouped  for  mass  effect  in 
colour  and  outline.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  treatment  of  verges  the  opportunity  presents 
itself  of  converting  a  waste  of  tar  macadam  into  a 
thing  of  positive  beauty.  In  the  centra!  area,  of 
course,  narrow  grass  verges  would  soon  be  trodden 
bare,  and  even  in  the  more  heavily  built-up 
residential  districts  it  may  not  be  possible  to  do 
more  than  provide  about  ten  feet  of  verge,  grassed 
and  planted  with  shrubs  and  such  trees  as  will  not 
grow  high  enough  to  darken  adjoining  buildings. 
In  open  development,  however,  the  scope  for 
applying  the  parkway  principle  should  be  used  as 
fully  as  possible.  [274 

The  parkway — a  major  road  running  through 
natural  parkland  or  land  sown  and  planted  in  park¬ 
land  fashion — was  originally  an  American  concep¬ 
tion.  Not  until  1925  were  British  highway  authori¬ 
ties  empowered  to  improve  their  roads  with  grass 
margins  and  trees,  and  even  then  the  overall  road 
widths  approved  for  grant  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  permitted  only  narrow  strips  of  greenery 
between  carriageway  and  footpath.  This  was  a 
great  advance  on  the  bare,  grid-iron  streets,  without 
a  leaf  or  blade  of  grass,  produced  by  earlier  legis¬ 
lation,  but  its  results  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
parkway  proper,  or  even  with  those  short  lengths 
of  accidental  parkway  which  have  been  created 
during  the  war  by  the  removal  of  roadside  park 
railings.  [275 

A  major  parkway  should  have  broad  grass 
margins,  not  necessarily  of  uniform  width,  capable 
of  being  landscaped  with  large  groups  of  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs.  It  should  take  in  such  natural 
features  along  its  route  as  spinneys,  streams  and 
banks,  and  should  merge  wherever  possible  into 
existing  parks.  Footpaths  should  lead  through  these 
natural  and  artificial  lawns  and  glades  at  some 
distance  from  the  carriageway,  and  cycle  tracks 
should  be  separated  from  the  motor  traffic  by  at 
least  a  six-foot  verge.  No  direct  access  to  buildings 
should  be  permitted.  The  central  reservation  should 
always  be  of  maximum  width,  irrespective  of  traffic 
considerations,  so  that  it  can  be  appropriately 
planted  as  a  balancing  feature  designed  to  be 
viewed  from  across  the  carriageways.  [276 


The  minimum  overall  width  required  for  a  annual  maintenance  charges  wifi  come  to  about 

major  parkway  with  three-lane  carriageways  in  £1,400  per  mile.  Ideally  all  major  radial  roads 

each  direction  is  400  feet.  The  construction  cost  should  be  parkways  throughout  their  length, 

would  be  about  £109,000  a  mile,  as  compared  with  bringing  a  rural  atmosphere  right  into  the  heart  of 

£71,000  a  mile  for  a  road  of  similar  capacity  with-  the  city,  but  in  view  of  these  figures  the  Plan 

out  parkway  treatment.  It  is  probable  that  the  includes  only  one  such  proposal— the  northward 

extra  land  cost  of  parkway  treatment  would  be  extension  of  Princess  Parkway.  The  only  other 

cancelled  out  by  the  more  intense  development  of  roads  planned  as  major  parkways  are  the  Inter- 

adjoining  land — for  example,  by  the  building  of  mediate  Ring  Road  and  the  Western  Parkway  at 

multi-storey  flats  to  overlook  the  parkway.  Where  Wythenshawe.  [277 

this  is  not  possible  the  cost  of  a  parkway  will  be  Minor  parkways,  with  an  overall  width  of  up  to 
between  100  per  cent  and  150  per  cent  higher  than  200  feet,  will  help  to  separate  adjoining  residential 

the  cost  of  an  ordinary  road  as  the  cost  of  land  neighbourhoods,  or  to  screen  industrial  develop- 

varies  between  £1  and  £7  per  square  yard.  The  ment  where  it  adjoins  a  residential  area.  [278 

FUTURE  HIGHWAYS 


The  resulting  Highway  Map,  now  complete  in 
every  respect,  is  reproduced  on  Plate  21,  facing 
page  60,  with  the  ring  roads  lettered  and  the  radial 
roads  numbered  for  ease  in  identification.  This 
plate  has  been  arranged  to  fold  outwards  clear  of 
the  page  to  allow  the  reader  to  follow  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  roads  more  easily.  Typical  road 
sections  are  illustrated  on  Plate  20  at  the  side.  The 
widths  of  some  of  the  more  important  highways 
are  given  in  Table  3,  page  56,  together  with  their 
capacities  and  the  approximate  dates  at  which  the 
corresponding  highways  in  the  existing  system 
will  become  congested.  [279 

The  normal  total  highway  widths  given  in  this 
Table  contain  allowances  for  central  reservations 
and  verges,  including  footpaths  where  these  are  not 
available  along  adjacent  service  roads.  Economies 
in  width  could  be  realised  by  reducing  the  central 
reservations  and  verges  in  non-residential  areas. 
It  should  be  appreciated,  however,  that  these 
allowances  are  not  merely  decorative  amenities; 
they  also  serve  an  important  utilitarian  purpose  as 
potential  carriageway  space  held  in  reserve  in  case 
our  forecast  of  ultimate  traffic  volume  should 
prove  too  conservative.  [2so 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  based  our  calculations 
on  the  assumption  that  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  this  country's  overall  traffic  density  wall 
eventually  reach  at  least  twice  its  193S  level;  but  it 
may  rise  a  good  deal  higher,  for  such  factors  as 
motoring  costs  and  aircraft  usage  are  quite  un¬ 
predictable.  The  number  of  traffic  lanes  proposed 
for  each  highway  is  the  lowest  that  could 


efficiently  accommodate  its  anticipated  share  of 
this  doubled  traffic  volume.  It  would,  however,  be 
only  prudent  to  be  prepared  for  the  possibility 
of  an  even  greater  demand  for  carriageway 
space.  [2si 

Fortunately,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  4,  if  the 
proposed  carriageways  were  widened  by  only  one 
traffic  lane  in  each  direction,  to  be  taken  from  the 
suggested  central  or  verge  reservations,  they  would 
accommodate  an  overall  traffic  density  more  than 
four  times  that  of  I93S.  In  this  Table  the  ratio  B  A, 
representing  the  extent  to  which  a  general  doubling 
of  the  1938  traffic  volume  would  increase  the  load 
on  each  route,  varies  about  the  norm  of  two 
according  to  our  calculations  of  the  effect  which 
changes  in  population  and  highway  layout  will 
have  on  the  local  distribution  of  the  increased  load. 
The  ratio  C/A,  representing  the  capacity  of  each 
proposed  highway  as  compared  with  the  1938  load 
on  the  corresponding  route,  must  in  some  cases  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  required  ratio  B/A 
because  a  road's  capacity  jumps  as  each  new 
traffic  lane  is  added;  consequently  the  minimum 
width  required  to  take  a  given  load  will  often  pro¬ 
vide  a  substantial  margin  of  capacity.  The  ratio 
D/A  represents  the  potential  increase  in  capacity 
which  could  be  made  available  on  each  proposed 
highway  by  converting  strips  of  its  verge  or  central 
reservation  into  one  extra  traffic  lane  in  each 
direction.  The  capacity  figures  in  column  D  have 
been  adjusted  to  allow  for  interference  with  the 
flow  of  the  main  traffic  streams  by  traffic  turning 
through  narrower  central  reservations,  or  round 
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the  nearest  roundabout  where  the  central  strip 
would  become  too  narrow  for  this  purpose.  [2S2 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  a  system  of  highways 
planned  to  take  a  minimum  of  twice  the  1938 
traffic  volume,  with  adequate  amenity  provisions 
in  the  form  of  central  strips  and  verges,  allows  a 
wide  margin  for  error  in  the  one  part  of  our  calcu¬ 
lations  which  is  by  nature  speculative.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  traffic  densities  will  rise  at  least 
as  high  as  we  have  anticipated.  Until  they  approach 
that  level,  strips  of  the  proposed  carriageways  can 
remain  grassed  as  parts  of  the  amenity  provisions; 
when  they  reach  that  level,  the  highways  as  planned 
will  accommodate  them  comfortably  and  at  the 
same  time  present  a  balanced  and  attractive 
appearance;  if  they  rise  beyond  that  level,  strips  of 
verge  or  central  reservation  sufficient  for  one  extra 
traffic  lane  in  each  direction  can  be  converted 
into  carriageway.  This  will  give  as  much  extra 
carrying  capacity  as  can  possibly  be  needed.  [283 

RING  ROADS 

The  City  Circle  Road  (A)  is  intended  essentially 
as  a  collecting  and  distributing  channel  to  enable 
traffic  having  business  in  the  central  core  of  the 
city  to  circle  round  that  area  and  select  the  point 
of  entry  closest  to  its  destination.  It  must  have  a 
high  priority  in  the  reconstruction  programme  as  a 
sorely  needed  means  of  relieving  the  chaos  which 
further  traffic  increases  in  the  city  centre  will 
quickly  bring.  Obviously  a  road  of  this  character 
cannot  be  built  without  disturbing  a  good  deal  of 
existing  property;  it  has,  however,  been  planned  to 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  damage  caused  by 
enemy  action,  and  for  considerable  parts  of  its 
length  passes  through  areas  which  should  in  any 
case  be  redeveloped  in  the  near  future.  Its  course 
and  design  are  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  18.  [28-t 

The  building  of  this  road  will  posLpone  the  need 
to  undertake  oilier  road  improvements  within  the 
area  it  encloses  until  the  property  affected  is  ripe 
for  redevelopment.  The  full  significance  of  this  fact 
should  be  emphasised.  This  one  road  would  appear 
to  provide  the  means  of  deferring,  until  convenient, 
improvements  which  will  be  both  costly  in  the 
extreme  and  damaging  to  the  business  life  of  the 
city  unless  they  are  undertaken  gradually  and  in  the 
normal  course  of  redevelopment.  Without  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  such  improvements  would 
have  to  be  rushed  through  at  once — and  with  less 
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satisfactory  results,  for  they  would  not  bring  about 
the  circulatory  traffic  movement  which  is  essential 
at  the  hub  of  the  radial  road  system.  [285 

The  Inner  Ring  Road  (B)  enters  Manchester 
near  the  old  Assize  Courts  and  proceeds  by  way 
of  Miller  Street,  Great  Ancoats  Street  and  Pin  Mill 
Brow  to  the  east  of  Ardwjck  Green,  then  passes 
south  of  the  Holy  Name  Church  (Oxford  Road) 
and  the  Hulme  Hippodrome  (Preston  Street)  and 
continues  by  Hulme  Hall  Road  to  the  River  Irwell, 
beyond  which  the  circuit  is  completed  through 
Salford.  In  general  it  defines  the  tiniits  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  area  of  the  city,  except  that  it  includes  the 
cultural  and  university  centres  in  the  south  and 
some  residential  areas  in  the  Moss  Side  district.  [286 
To  the  north  of  these  areas  a  link  road  (17/7)  is 
proposed,  joining  Regent  Road  (Salford)  with 
Ashton  Old  Road.  This  connects  the  suggested 
railway  goods  stations  (see  Chapter  7)  and  might 
be  regarded  as  an  alternative  to  the  southern  half 
of  the  Inner  Ring  Road.  Future  warehousing 
accommodation  should  he  provided  on  the  north 
side  of  this  road  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Inner  Ring  Road,  so  that  it 
can  be  serviced  without  bringing  heavy  vehicles 
through  the  central  core  of  the  city.  [28? 

The  Intermediate  Ring  Road  (C),  at  an  average 
distance  of  I  miles  from  the  city  centre,  is  most 
conveniently  placed  for  the  interception  of  traffic 
from  all  parts  of  the  region  to  the  principal  indus¬ 
trial  zones.  Entering  the  city  from  Salford,  it  runs 
by  way  of  Queen's  Road,  Lamb  Lane,  Hulme  Hall 
Lane,  Mill  Street,  Pottery  Lane,  Kirkmanshulme 
Lane,  Victoria  Park  and  Greame  Street,  the  circuit 
being  completed  through  Stretford  and  Salford 
with  a  high-level  viaduct  over  the  Ship  Canal  at 
Trafford  Park.  It  will  thus  afford  excellent  facilities 
for  traffic  to  and  from  Manchester  Docks  and  the 
Trafford  Park  industrial  estate.  Ultimately  it 
should  become  a  parkway  linking  up  the  existing 
and  proposed  parks  system.  [2&s 

The  Outer  Ring  Road  (D),  designed  to  divert 
long-distance  traffic  which  does  not  need  to  enter 
the  city,  runs  mainly  outside  the  city  boundary. 
In  the  north  it  cuts  across  part  of  Heaton  Park, 
ultimately  joining  Victoria  Avenue  and  thence 
passing  beyond  the  city  by  way  of  Hollinwood 
Avenue,  n  the  south  it  enters  the  city  near  Moss 
Nook,  Wythenshawe,  proceeds  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  as  the  Western  Parkway,  and  crosses  the 


city  boundary  into  Sale  near  the  industrial  school 
on  Northenden  Road.  [339 

The  regional  importance  of  this  road  is  con¬ 
siderable.  It  will  help  substantially  to  distribute 
traffic  to  the  north  and  south  from  the  Trafford 
Park  and  Barton  Dock  industrial  estates  and  from 
the  Manchester  Docks,  and  also  to  the  north  from 
Ringway  Airport.  [390 

RADIAL  ROADS 

A  brief  description  of  the  radial  road  system  is 
set  out  in  the  Appendix,  page  224.  Those  readers 
who  know  Manchester  well  will  be  able  to  follow 
the  proposals  from  the  Highways  Map  (Plate  21). 
Details  may  be  found  in  the  various  new-develop- 
ment  and  redevelopment  plans  illustrated  in 
Chapters  14  and  15.  However,  a  few  deviations 
from  the  existing  radial-road  pattern  must  be 
mentioned  here  so  that  their  relation  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Plan  may  be  fully  appreciated.  [291 
Road  1  includes  a  diversion  of  Cheelham  Hill 
Road  by  way  of  Faraday  Avenue  and  Fountain 
Street,  by-passing  the  Cheetham  Hill  shopping 
area.  It  will  carry  a  considerable  volume  of  traffic 
from  the  proposed  Whitefield  and  Bury  by-passes 
and  the  proposed  Lceds-Liverpool  trunk  road,  '{wi 
Road  9,  the  future  Stockport  Road,  by-passes  the 
shopping  centres  at  Longsight  and  Levenshulme. 
The  volume  of  traffic  at  its  city  end  will  be  limited 
to  reasonable  dimensions  by  the  provision  of 
alternative  routes  connecting  with  Brook  Street 
and  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road.  Without  these 
the  congestion  at  Ardwick  Green  and  in  London 
Road  would  become  unmanageable.  As  it  is,  a 
flyover  junction  will  ultimately  be  required  to  carry 
traffic  from  Hyde  Road  into  the  city  over  Stockport 
Road.  i293 

Road  10  will  also  relieve  Stockport  Road  by 
bringing  Kingsway  traffic  (considerably  increased 
by  anticipated  further  development  in  North 
Cheshire)  into  the  city  by  way  of  Mauldeth  Road 
and  a  new  road  continuing  to  Upper  Brook  Street 
and  Princess  Street.  [294 

Road  11  will  replace  Oxford  Road  and  Wilmslow 
Road  north  of  Withington,  and  so  make  possible 
one  of  the  most  important  projects  in  the  Plan — 
the  reservation  of  the  hospital,  university  and 
cultural  centres.  Among  other  considerations  which 
influenced  this  realignment  were  the  need  for  a 
district  centre  at  Withington  (where  a  prosperous 


shopping  centre  exists  on  the  site  of  the  old 
village),  the  desirability  of  reserving  an  area  for 
low-density  development  in  a  parkland  setting  to 
the  north  of  the  village,  the  advantages  of  leaving 
the  buildings  between  the  University  and  AH 
Saints  undisturbed  until  this  area  is  ripe  for  re¬ 
development,  and  finally  the  great  cost  that  would 
be  incurred  by  widening  Oxford  Road  from  All 
Saints  to  Portland  Street  and  constructing  a  large 
traffic  roundabout  at  that  junction.  [295 

The  obvious  alternative  from  the  point  of  view 
of  early  post-war  requirements  is  to  spread  the 
traffic  over  three  existing  roads  (Cambridge 
Street,  Oxford  Road  and  Upper  Brook  Street), 
until  the  first  and  last  of  these  can  be  reconstructed 
to  adequate  dimensions.  Oxford  Street  could  then 
retain  its  present  character  as  an  entertainment 
street  and  eventually  become  the  approach  from 
the  city  centre  to  the  cultural  centre.  The  greater 
part  of  the  new  Cambridge  Street  extension  will 
pass  through  slum  property  which  must  shortly 
be  demolished;  only  a  short  section  of  more 
expensive,  though  old,  property  is  encountered 
near  the  city  centre,  and  this  must  in  any  ease  be 
removed  in  due  course  if  the  cultural  centre  is  to  be 
located  close  by.  At  its  southern  end  it  will  follow 
Palatine  Road  and  join  road  D/ll,  so  constituting 
one  of  the  three  routes  connecting  Wythenshawe 
with  the  centre  of  the  city.  ;_29t> 

Road  12  consists  of  a  parkway  some  400  feet  in 
width  running  from  the  northern  limiL  of  the 
present  Princess  Parkway  to  the  Intermediate  Ring 
Road  (a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles)  and  con¬ 
tinuing  in  a  modified  form  right  into  the  city  at 
Gavthorn,  Parts  of  this  project  will  take  many 
years  to  accomplish,  but  the  widening  of  some 
sections  of  Princess  Road  is  dictated  by  urgent 
traffic  requirements.  An  opportunity  to  start  this 
great  scheme  will  present  itself  soon  after  the  war, 
for  the  city  end  of  the  proposed  parkway  passes 
through  areas  scheduled  for  early  redevelopment. 
In  this  road  Manchester  can  have  a  magnificent 
approach  from  its  airport,  enabling  the  city  centre 
to  be  reached  in  15  minutes.  [297 

Road  13  will  relieve  Princess  Parkway  (and  also 
Chester  Road).  It  starts  at  Gavthorn  and  crosses 
the  Hu lmc  redevelopment  area  to  join  Chorlton 
Road,  thence  passing  by  way  of  Withington  Road 
and  Mauldeth  Road  West  to  Hardy  Lane,  and 
joining  the  Outer  Ring  Road  in  Sale.  This  proposal 
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gives  a  third  alternative  route  to  and  from 
Wythenshawc.  [29S 

CAR  PARKS 

Over  5,000  cars  were  parked  in  the  centre  of 
Manchester  at  peak  periods  before  the  war — less 
than  half  of  them  in  garages  or  official  car  parks. 
It  is  expected  that  about  8,500  cars  will  ultimately 
require  parking  facilities.  [299 

The  long-term  redevelopment  proposals  for  the 
centra!  area  envisage  the  provision  of  garages 
under  buildings  or  private  surface  parks  between 
buildings.  It  is  surely  reasonable  to  expect  that  in 
future  all  new  buildings  shall  be  equipped  with 
garages  and  private  parking  facilities  for  their 
workers  and  callers,  just  as  the  law  now  requires 
that  private  accommodation  be  available  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  goods.  Chapter  38  indi¬ 
cates  how  private  parking  can  be  arranged.  It  will 
be  a  long  time,  however,  before  the  redevelopment 
of  the  central  area  enables  all  the  cars  coming  into 
it  to  be  accommodated  in  this  way.  Improvised 
methods  will  have  to  be  adopted  in  the  meantime 
to  meet  this  demand  and  to  keep  the  central  area’s 
principal  streets  reasonably  clear  of  standing 
vehicles.  [300 

Sites  which  are  cleared  in  advance  of  other 
parts  of  a  redevelopment  area  can  be  used  tem¬ 
porarily  as  open  car  parks.  Such  temporary  sites 
arc  not  likely  to  remain  undeveloped  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  even  so  their  use  can  be  justified 
if  tiie  loss  incurred  helps  to  keep  traffic  moving. 
Tabic  14*  in  the  Appendix,  page  225,  gives  estimates 


at  pre-war  costs  of  the  profit  and  loss  (excluding  site 
value)  on  temporary  car  parks.  It  will  be  seen  that 
where  three  years’  use  can  be  obtained,  without 
causing  loss  through  avoidable  delay  in  redevelop¬ 
ment,  both  initial  and  running  costs  can  be 
cleared.  [301 

But  temporary  car  parks  alone  will  not  meet  the 
need;  some  permanent  garages  and  car  parks  will 
certainly  have  to  be  provided.  These  should  be 
conveniently  located  close  to  the  commercial, 
shopping  and  entertainment  areas,  so  that  they 
may  be  fully  used  day  and  night.  From  Tables  15 
and  16*  in  the  Appendix,  page  225,  it  will  be  seen 
that  on  the  basis  of  pre-war  estimates  underground 
car  parks  are  more  economical  than  surface  parks 
where  site  values  are  over  about  £68,000  per  acre; 
but  since  it  can  be  expected  that  the  basements  of 
new  buildings  will  generally  be  required  for  storage 
or  for  private  garage  purposes,  the  prospect  of  any 
really  substantial  public  underground  parks  is 
remote.  However,  opportunities  must  not  be 
overlooked.  [302 

Where  land  values  are  over  about  £80,000  per 
acre,  multi-storey  garaging  incurs  a  smaller  annual 
loss  than  surface  parking,  and  servicing  and  petrol- 
selling  facilities  will,  of  course,  reduce  the  losses  on 
such  undertakings.  Necessity  will  compel  the 
provision  of  some  multi-storey  garages;  if  they 
cannot  be  run  as  a  commercial  proposition  the 
corporation  may  be  obliged  to  finance  them  as 
a  means  of  relieving  traffic  congestion  and  so 
maintaining  the  commercial  activities  of  the  city 
centre.  03 


*  h  may  be  claimed  that  live  income  suggested  in  these  tables  is  too  low,  but  unless  the  charges  levied  are  reasonably  attractive  the  facilities  will  not 
le  fully  used*  particularly  for  short  periods,  and  their  purpose  will  be  largely  defeated. 
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MAJOR  HIGHWAYS,  PARKS 
AND  PARKWAYS 


Plates  20  and  21 
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Central  Station,  the  most  modern  in  Manchester, 
was  built  in  1880.  Although  it  has  a  more  com¬ 
modious  forecourt  than  any  of  the  other  stations, 
inadequate  provision  is  made  for  the  segregation 
of  passenger  and  vehicular  traffic. 


The  approach  to  London  Road  Station  forms  an 
acute  angle  with  London  Road  (a  major  highway) 
at  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  another 
busy  street. 


The  many  railway  viaducts  and  bridges  are  un¬ 
necessarily  ugly  and  dreary  structures.  This 
example  is  slightly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Town  Hall. 


Helsinki,  a  noteworthy  station  in  Finland 
a  dignified  terminal  for  a  main-line  railway. 


5.  Lc  Havre,  France,  another  modern  station  com 
bining  convenience  with  elegance. 


Our  railway  stations,  too,  can  be  attractive 
features  of  the  city,  like  these  Continental 
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TRANSPORT  AND 
MUNICIPAL  SERVICES 

“Whitt  arc  our  needs?  ,  .  .  Surely  they  arc  these:  good  con¬ 
ditions  in  our  homes  and  places  of  work,  convenient  transport 
between  them  and  good  accommodation  for  education,  for 
health  services  and  for  our  leisure,  ueeu  pat  ions  and  enter¬ 
tain  menus.  *' 

"Rebuilding  B  rain" — Royal  Instiiute  of  British  Architects 

RAILWAYS 


Manchester  is  not  only  a  regional  centre.  A 
glance  at  Plate  23,  facing  page  68,  will  show  that 
it  is  also  the  hub  of  a  complex  network  of  railway 
routes  connecting  it  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  [3w 

PASSENGER  TRANSPORT 

Much  of  Manchester’s  industrial  and  commercial 
history  is  associated  with  the  development  of  its 
railway  communications,  beginning  with  the  open¬ 
ing  in  1 830  of  the  first  important  route  to  Liverpool. 
This  was  followed  quickly  by  the  construction  of 
other  lines  to  Leeds,  Sheffield  Birmingham,  Bolton 
and  Bury — -each  by  a  separate  company.  [305 

By  1840  there  were  twin  stations  at  Store  Street, 
immediately  north  of  the  present  London  Road 
terminus,  for  the  Manchester  to  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  to  Birmingham  railways.  The  other 
three  terminals  were  then  widely  separated  at 
Liverpool  Road,  Salford,  and  Oldham  Road. 
Liverpool  Road  Station  ceased  to  be  a  passenger 
terminal  when,  in  January,  1844,  several  routes 
were  linked  by  a  combined  terminal  at  Hunt’s 
Bank,  with  the  name  of  Victoria,  midway  between 
the  Salford  and  Oldham  Road  stations.  Exchange 
Station  was  completed  in  1884  to  provide  more 
ample  accommodation  for  the  London  and  North 
Western  services.  These  had  shared  Victoria 
Station  with  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail¬ 
way.  [306 

London  Road  Station  was  opened  in  1848,  in 
substitution  for  the  original  head -buildings  jointly 
serving  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  lines.  To 
these  was  added  the  line  to  Altrincham,  with 
stations  serving  the  city  at  Oxford  Road  and  Knott 
Mill,  both  opened  in  1847.  London  Road  Station 
was  enlarged  in  1861.  In  1880  another  terminal, 
Central  Station,  was  provided  to  handle  traffic 
from  the  Cheshire  side.  At  Cornbrook,  on  the  city 

Plate  22  opposite 


boundary,  the  Cheshire  lines  from  Central  Station 
linked  up  with  the  London  Road  to  Altrincham 
route.  The  increasing  concentration  of  suburban 
passenger  traffic  at  London  Road  led  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  annexe,  Mayfield  Station,  linked  by 
footbridge  across  Fairfield  Street.  [307 

Plate  23  shows  how  the  existing  routes  radiate 
from  the  four  present-day  terminals  at  Victoria. 
Exchange,  Central  and  London  Road,  and  how- 
indirect  are  the  rail  links  between  them.  It  also 
indicates  the  principal  destinations  served  by 
each.  "308 

Central  Station  completed  the  development  of 
major  railway  communications.  Capital  expendi¬ 
ture  had  been  very  heavy,  as  the  physical  difficulties 
to  be  mastered  were  considerable:  the  IrweU,  Irk 
and  Medloek  valleys  had  to  be  crossed  at,  or  close 
to,  the  very  sites  of  the  main  stations  them  selves, 
and  viaduct  construction  was  often  unavoidable,  faoy 
The  electrification  of  surface  railways  to  accel¬ 
erate  tile  handling  of  suburban  passenger  traffic 
began  in  1915  with  the  conversion  of  the  Victoria 
to  Bury  (via  Whitefiefd)  line,  which  carries  a  heavy 
suburban  service  witli  trains  at  five-minute  intervals 
during  rush  hours  and  every  20  minutes  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Extensive  residential  develop¬ 
ment  has  followed  the  route  of  this  line,  and  two 
intermediate  stations  were  added  to  the  original 
six  just  before  the  present  war.  [310 

The  London  Road  to  Altrincham  line  (M.S.J. 
&  A.)  was  converted  to  electric  traction  in 
1931.  Many  houses  have  since  been  built  in  its 
vicinity,  and  two  additional  stations  have  improved 
the  service  to  the  areas  between  Old  Tr afford  and 
Stretford  and  between  Stretford  and  Sale.  [311 
At  the  outbreak  of  war,  work  had  already  been 
started  on  the  electrification  of  the  London  Road 
to  Sheffield  line  (L.N.E.R.)  via  Woodhead  Tunnel. 
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Tiiis  scheme,  whose  completion  has  been  post¬ 
poned  till  the  end  of  the  war,  provides  also  for 
the  electrification  of  the  branch  line  from  Guide 
Bridge  Junction  through  Chorlton  to  Trafford  Park 
Sidings,  with  the  object  of  accelerating  the  passage 
of  freight  trains  through  the  Woodhead  Tunnel 
section,  as  well  as  of  speeding  up  suburban  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  to  the  residential  districts  on  the  east 
side  of  Manchester.  [3t2 

The  present  time  appears  to  be  opportune  for  a 
thorough  reconditioning  of  the  “system"  brought 
into  being  by  the  independent  action  of  competing 
promoters.  Main  station  buildings  have  suffered 
heavily  from  enemy  action ;  elsewhere  redundancy 
and  obsolescence  cry  out  for  remedial  action  as 
part  of  a  plan  to  renovate  the  city's  structure, 
embodying  all  that  still  fittingly  serves  the  com¬ 
munity's  needs.  [313 

Fit  EIGHT  TRANSPORT 

In  a  commercial  and  industrial  centre  like  Man¬ 
chester  the  adequacy  of  the  railway  system  is  to  be 
measured  as  much  by  its  efficiency  in  transporting 
goods  as  by  the  convenience  with  which  passenger 
traffic  is  handled.  [3i4 

Manchester's  ascendancy  as  the  commercial 
centre  of  Central  and  South-east  Lancashire  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  comprehensive  net¬ 
work  of  lines  connecting  it  with  the  country's  ports, 
manufacturing  towns  and  food-producing  areas. 
Tile  prospect  of  sharing  in  the  transport  of  so  large 
a  volume  of  commodities  led  to  the  construction 
of  no  less  than  eight  principal  goods  terminals  in 
the  central  area.  In  addition  a  large  number  of 
smaller  goods  and  mineral  yards  were  interposed, 
at  intervals  based  on  the  effective  delivery  radius 
of  horse-drawn  vehicles.  This  latter  feature  of 
goods  transportation  was  soon  to  become  a  con¬ 
tributory  cause  of  traffic  congestion  in  the  city's 
principal  streets.  [3is 

Plate  23,  facing  page  68,  illustrates  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  terminals  and  the  districts  which 
they  serve.  That  sturdy  independence  which  had 
prevailed  over  physical  difficulties  to  give  Man¬ 
chester  ts  lead  in  railway  development  found  less 
fortunate  expression  in  a  lack  of  inter-terminal 
links  and  freight  belt-lines.  Goods  not  destined  for 
city  delivery'  have  still  to  be  carted  through  the 
streets  between  the  respective  terminals  of  the 
formerly  separate  undertakings.  [:<)6 
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Two  further  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
goods  transport  system  call  for  notice: 

(1)  The  growing  importance  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  and  Docks,  opened  in  1894, 
and  the  attendant  development  of  the 
Trafford  Park  industrial  estate,  both  of 
which  give  rise  to  large  annual  volumes  of 
rail-borne  traffic ; 

(2)  The  rise  of  Manchester  as  a  regional  distri¬ 

bution  centre,  with  wholesale  markets  n 
meat,  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables.  [317 

EXISTING  PASSENGER  TERMINALS 

Manchester  serves  a  regional  population  of 
1,250,000  residing  within  a  five-mile  radius  of  its 
centre,  and  of  over  2,500,000  within  a  12-mile 
radius.  For  much  of  their  shopping,  business, 
education,  entertainment  and  recreation,  these 
people  travel  in  and  out  of  the  city,  using  four 
main-line  terminals  and  two  district  stations 
within  the  commercial  centre.  [ais 

Table  1  in  the  Appendix,  page  226,  gives  com¬ 
parative  figures  for  these  six  stations,  showing  the 
numbers  of  arrivals  in  Manchester  during  the 
morning  business  hours  (that  is,  between  7  a.m. 
and  10  a.m.).  Tables  2  and  3  deal  more  particularly 
with  the  four  main-line  terminals,  indicating  their 
relative  pre-war  daily  usage  (1937).  Victoria  is  seen 
to  be  the  most  heavily  used  station,  with  London 
Road  about  on  a  level  with  Central.  These  tables 
have  been  based  upon  statistics  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr,  Ashton  Davies,  until  recently  vice-president 
of  the  L.M.S.  Railway  and  chairman  of  the  Rail¬ 
ways  Liaison  Committee.  [U9 

In  addition  to  the  daily  ebb  and  flow  of  workers 
and  shoppers,  there  is  a  considerable  volume  of 
passenger  traffic  that  enters  Manchester  by  one 
radial  route  and  leaves  by  another.  In  the  absence 
of  direct  links  (except  between  Victoria  and  Ex¬ 
change)  passengers  must  make  their  connections 
either  by  bus,  by  taxi,  or  on  foot.  This  deficiency 
has  for  years  been  the  subject  of  public  comment 
and  has  prompted  much  thought  about  under¬ 
ground  railways.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  to  find 
that  an  experimental  service  of  corporation  motor 
buses  which  linked  the  four  terminals  for  six 
months  during  the  winter  of  1933-34  showed  a 
continuing  loss  through  marked  lack  of  public 
support.  Unfortunately,  no  figures  are  available  by 


which  to  gauge  the  actual  volume  of  passengers 
desiring  to  make  long-distance  or  cross-regional 
journeys  via  Manchester  terminals.  '320 

As  an  indication  of  the  distances  between  these 
four  terminals  it  may  be  stated  that  they,  together 
with  Oxford  Road  Station,  lie  on  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  of  approximately  half-a-mile  radius.  In 
order  to  appraise  the  siting  and  function  of  each, 
the  following  points  should  be  noted  : 

Victoria  Station  stands  on  a  cramped  sloping 
site  with  approaches  from  Corporation  Street  by 
Todd  Street  and  from  Victoria  Street  by  the  Hunt’s 
Bank  approach.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New 
Bridge  Street  and  on  the  east  by  the  Cheetham 
Hill  Road  bridge  and  Corporation  Street,  neither 
of  which  can  provide  effective  road  access.  Its 
architectural  setting  is  unworthy  of  a  terminal  of 
such  importance,  since  it  is  screened  on  one  side 
by  the  business  premises  between  Corporation 
Street  and  Milleate,  while  the  view  from  Victoria 
Street  is  blocked  by  the  administrative  buildings 
of  the  former  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway. 
The  possibilities  of  the  site,  which  adjoins  the 
Cathedral  and  Chet  ham’s  Hospital,  have  not  been 
exploited.  .'321 

Victoria  handles  the  greater  pan  of  the  summer 
traffic  to  Blackpool  and  other  West  Coast  resorts. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  Manchester  stations,  having 
17  platform  faces.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  con¬ 
tinuous  platform,  the  longest  in  the  British  Isles 
(2,194  feet),  linking  it  with  Exchange  Station.  ,'322 
Exchange  Station  occupies  an  elevated  site  on 
the  viaduct  south-west  of  Victoria.  It  is  approached 
by  steep  inclines,  with  little  manoeuvring  space  for 
vehicular  traffic  in  its  forecourt.  Although  sited 
to  deliver  passengers  into  Manchester.  Exchange 
Station  is  in  fact  within  the  city  of  Salford.  No 
access  is  provided  on  its  north-western  side.  423 
The  Salford  Corporation  Bus  Station  adjoins 
the  railway  station  at  a  lower  level  on  the  north¬ 
western  side  of  the  River  Irwell,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  routes  from  the  west  and  north-west.  This 
is  the  closest  interconnection  between  rail  and 
road  passenger  transport  in  the  central  area.  Even 
so  the  bus-station  site  is  unfortunate  in  that  road 
access  to  it  is  difficult  and  cannot  be  improved.  424 
Exchange  Station  has  suffered  severely  from 
enemy  action,  having  lost  the  greater  part  'of  its 
head-buildings.  This  damage,  together  with  the 
cramped  nature  of  the  site  and  approaches. 


strengthens  the  case  put  forward  in  this  Plan  for 
centralising  the  main-line  stations  on  another  site. 
The  increase  in  road  traffic  referred  to  in  Chapter  6 
will  necessitate  drastic  alterations  to  the  road 
system  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  station — 
alterations  which  call  for  bold  proposals  such  as 
those  suggested  in  the  Cathedral  Precinct  scheme 
(see  Chapter  IS). 

Loudon  Road  Station  is  sited  to  the  east  of  the 
city  centre,  on  sloping  ground  at  the  junction  of 
Fairfield  Street  with  London  Road.  To  clear  that 
street  and  cross  the  Medloek  valley  entailed  heavy 
viaduct  construction,  with  an  elevated  platform 
and  concourse  level.  The  station  has  only  one 
approach,  an  inclined  cul-de-sac  roadway  de¬ 
bouching  upon  London  Road  at  its  intersection 
with  Ducie  Street  and  Auburn  Street.  It  stands  to 
the  south  of  the  original  station,  which  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  goods  terminal  when  the  present 
buildings  were  erected.  As  will  be  seen  from 
Plate  23,  facing  page  68,  it  serves  a  heavy  suburban 
traffic  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  city  as  well 
as  main-line  traffic,  with  connections  to  the  Last 
Coast,  the  Midlands  and  London  (by  both 
L.N.L.R.  and  L.M.S.R.  systems),  and  also  to 
Bristol  and  the  South-west.  [32s 

Like  London  Road,  its  annexe,  Mayfield,  is  an 
elevated  station  with  viaduct  approach.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  other  side  of  Fairfield  Street,  across 
which  a  footbridge  links  it  with  the  main  station 
and,  in  between,  with  the  terminus  of  the  electrified 
line  to  Altrincham.  Its  remoteness  from  the  city 
centre  and  the  considerable  tax  imposed  by  its 
elevation  on  the  energies  of  passengers  have 
seriously  interfered  with  its  anticipated  usefulness 
in  relieving  London  Road  Station  of  suburban 
traffic.  In  1937  it  received  only  about  IS  per 
cent  of  the  rush-hour  arrivals  at  the  combined 
terminal.  [327 

The  terminal  of  the  Manchester  South  Junction 
and  Altrincham  Railway  constitutes  another  an¬ 
nexe  to  the  main  station,  served  by  the  footbridge 
linking  the  latter  to  May  held.  As  this  footbridge 
spans  the  main  platform  at  the  end  remote  from 
the  city  approach  and  main  entrance,  access  to  the 
Altrincham  line  is  very  indirect.  In  consequence 
passengers  travelling  from  the  terminal  of  the 
electrified  line  are  few'  compared  with  those  using 
the  intermediate  station  at  Oxford  Road,  as  Table  1 
(Appendix,  page  226).  shows.  London  Road  and  its 
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annexes  are  in  urgent  need  of  reconstruction  to 
facilitate  passenger  and  vehicular  movement,  and 
to  isolate  the  conflicting  goods  traffic.  [32S 

The  Central  Station  entrance  has  been  screened 
by  the  erection  of  the  Midland  Hotel  between  the 
station’s  forecourt  and  St.  Peter’s  Square.  The  fore¬ 
court  itself  is  on  more  generous  lines  than  those 
provided  at  other  terminals,  and  to-day  affords  a 
fair  amount  of  car-parking  space.  Though  con¬ 
veniently  placed  for  passenger  access,  Central 
Station  is  devoid  of  links  with  other  terminals.  The 
approach  tracks  are  conveyed  by  a  lofty  viaduct 
along  the  course  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  at 
Castlefield  and  across  the  Ordsall  Lane  branch  of 
the  Manchester  South  Junction  and  Altrincham 
Railway,  which  itself  is  supported  by  a  viaduct.  [329 

The  passenger  terminal  adjoins  two  of  the  city’s 
main  goods  stations,  namely  Central  (C.L.C.)  and 
Deansgate  (L.N.E.R.),  whose  rail  traffic  uses  the 
same  viaducts.  [330 

Central  Station  provides  services  to  the  North 
Midlands  and  London  (St.  Pancras  and  Maryle- 
bone),  sharing  the  latter  traffic  with  the  London 
Road  lines  via  Crewe,  Stoke-on-Trent  or  Sheffield. 
Tire  absence  of  inter-terminal  rail  links  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Liverpool-Manchester  (Central)- 
Sheffie Id-Hull  service,  which  is  obliged  to  loop 
back  via  Old  Trafford  and  the  southern  districts  of 
the  city  in  order  to  join  the  Sheffield  line  at  Guide 
Bridge  to  the  east.  Further,  the  absence  of  linkage 
with  Victoria  and  London  Road  makes  the  Trafford 
Park  industrial  estate  largely  dependent  on  buses 
for  the  transportation  of  its  76,000  workers,  many 
of  whom  travel  from  the  residential  districts  west, 
north  and  east  of  the  city  centre,  imposing  an 
extremely  heavy  peak-hour  burden  on  the  bus 
undertakings.  The  Cheshire  Lines  Railway  has 
stations  on  the  border  of  Trafford  Park,  but  the 
walking  distances  from  these  into  the  estate, 
added  to  the  inconvenience  of  inter-terminal 
journeys  across  the  city  to  Central  Station,  have 
caused  the  bulk  conveyance  of  workers  by  train  to 
decline.  [331 

A  MODERNISED  PASSENGER  SYSTEM 

Before  detailing  the  suggestions  for  improving 
the  existing  railway  system  it  is  necessary  to  set  out 
the  principles  on  which  they  have  been  based. 
These  are  : 
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(1)  Linkage  of  main-line  and  suburban  services  to 
eliminate  tiresome  journeys  through  city 
streets  between  stations. 

(2)  Disentanglement  of  suburban  passenger 
movements  from  those  of  passengers  arriving 
and  departing  by  main  line.  (This  may,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  be  achieved  by  improving 
the  facilities  for  diverting  suburban  traffic 
from  main-line  terminals  to  other  stations 
serving  the  commercial  area;  here  electri¬ 
fication  could,  no  doubt,  play  an  increasing 
part.) 

(3)  Separation  of  facilities  for  the  several  classes 
of  traffic  using  station  approaches,  i.e., 
pedestrians,  taxis  (including  luggage-hand¬ 
ling),  private  car  parking  and  picking-up  of 
passengers,  bus-loading,  parcels  traffic  and 
mails. 

(4)  Provision  of  adequate  road  access  to  and 
from  the  city’s  ring  roads,  with  special 
attention  to  the  movement  of  traffic  into  and 
out  of  the  station  forecourts. 

(5)  Close  linkage  with  city  bus  terminals,  and 
the  provision  of  pedestrian  subways  under 
adjacent  major  traffic  roads. 

(6)  Architectural  improvement  of  main  stations, 
in  respect  of  their  relationship  with  other 
important  buildings  in  their  vicinity,  the 
planning  of  their  forecourts  on  spacious 
lines  and  the  dignified  treatment  of  elevations, 
both  of  the  stations  themselves  and  of  their 
neighbours,  so  that  a  pleasing  impression  is 
received  by  the  visitor.  (The  great  majority 
of  strangers  get  their  first  sight — and, 
perhaps,  a  lasting  impression — of  the  city 
on  first  emerging  from  the  station,  which, 
to  them,  is  its  gateway.) 

(7)  Conversion,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  all  tines 
within  the  built-up  area  to  electric  traction, 
both  to  facilitate  traffic  handling  and  to 
eliminate  the  smoke  pollution  associated 
with  steam  haulage, 

(8)  Provision  for  the  through-routing  of  trains 

from  the  north  and  east  of  the  city  to 
Trafford  Park,  and  of  direct  platform  inter¬ 
change  into  those  trains  at  a  convenient 
point  for  workers  arriving  by  train  from 
other  parts  of  the  region.  [332 


UNDERGROUND  RAILWAYS 

The  construction  of  the  London  tube  railways 
aroused  enthusiasm  for  a  city  circle  railway  in 
Manchester,  and  since  the  abortive  presentation  to 
Parliament  of  a  Bill  by  two  private  sponsors  in 
1902  there  has  been,  every  few  years,  a  renewed 
popular  demand  for  an  underground  railway 
system  for  this  city.  Successive  committees  have 
been  appointed  to  enquire  into  various  "'tube’’ 
proposals.  There  have  heen  schemes  for  indepen¬ 
dent  circular  routes  and  for  radial  routes  to 
reduce  the  density  of  surface  traffic  on  parallel 
roads,  and  schemes  to  assist  in  the  handling  of  large 
volumes  of  suburban  traffic  within  the  city. 

Consideration  has  more  recently  been  given  to 
the  separation  of  suburban  traffic  from  main-line 
stations  and  to  the  construction  of  underground 
links  across  the  city  between  the  several  lines  as 
they  converge  in  the  central  area.  Through  running 
of  trains  from  one  side  of  the  region  to  the  other 
could  thus  replace  the  reversing  operations  of  the 
existing  system,  with  the  attendant  congestion. 
By  this  means  it  would  be  possible  to  provide 
stations  within  the  heart  of  the  city  itself.  [354 
After  taking  into  account  the  experience  of  the 
world's  larger  cities  in  which  underground  lines 
are  in  operation,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached 
that  the  probable  traffic  and  revenues  from  a 
population  of  the  size  to  be  served  in  Manchester 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  any  of  these 
tube  systems  to  be  constructed  and  run  except  at 
a  continuing  loss  of  some  four  percent  annually  on 
the  very  heavy  capital  costs  involved.  [4& 

The  proposals  embodied  in  this  Plan,  however, 
will  link  existing  surface  lines  and  provide  stations 
so  near  the  centre  that  any  additional  advantages 
which  underground  links  might  offer  would  not 
justify  their  much  greater  cost.  Moreover,  the 
construction  of  tubes  would  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  road  proposals.  In  1939  buses  formed 
some  18  per  cent  of  the  traffic  on  the  principal 
roads  in  the  central  area;  but  whereas  commercial 
vehicles  and  private  cars  are  expected  to  increase  in 
number  twofold  in  the  next  25  years,  necessitating 
a  bold  programme  of  new  and  improved  roads,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  buses  will  be  much  less. 
Consequently  the  proportion  of  bus  traffic  in  the 
central  area  will  probably  drop  to  ten  per  cent 
in  that  period.  Again,  the  residential  redevelop¬ 
ment  proposals  contained  in  this  Plan,  or  any 


modification  of  them  which  may  be  adopted, 
combined  with  the  low  birth  rate,  will  ['educe  the 
concentration  of  people  in  and  around  the  city.  Ur, 

As  the  proposals  of  the  Plan  are  carried  out.  the 
need  for  underground  railways  will  recede,  ff  there 
was  no  financial  case  for  underground  railways  in 
pre-war  years  when  the  cost  of  construction  would 
have  been  much  lower  than  now  and  when  the 
concentration  was  at  its  greatest,  there  will  be 
still  less  justification  in  the  future.  [3jt 

PROPOSALS 

Our  review  of  the  passenger  railway  system  has 
shown  that  there  arc  no  direct  links  between  the 
existing  terminals  (except  Victoria  and  Exchange) ; 
that  Exchange  Station  is  the  most  severely  damaged, 
has  very  inadequate  road  approaches,  and  '‘turns 
its  back”  on  Salford;  and  that  Central  and 
London  Road  stations  are  ‘'stub-terminals''  from 
which  all  trains  have  to  be  reversed  over  congested 
viaduct  tracks.  Moreover,  the  Centra!  passenger 
station  and  its  attendant  goods  stations  together 
occupy  an  area  of  some  21  acres  within  the  City 
Circle  Road.  (Plate  78.  following  page  1 92,  illustrates 
how  much  the  release  of  these  station  sites  could 
contribute  to  the  well-balanced  replanning  of  the 
city  centre.)  Further,  Salford’s  principal  station 
at  New  Bailey  Street  is  in  need  of  modernisation. 
None  of  the  existing  stations  can,  in  facL.  be 
regarded  as  adequate  in  its  present  form.  [33s 

A  Trinity  Station 

Other  parts  of  this  book  deal  with  the  necessity 
for  revitalising  that  part  of  the  city  west  of  Dcans- 
gate,  and  for  replanning  the  heavily  bomb- 
damaged  area  on  both  sides  of  the  Salford  bound¬ 
ary  in  a  manner  which  will  secure  a  closer  and 
more  dignified  union  of  the  two  cities.  With  this 
need  in  view  it  is  suggested  that  a  new  main  station 
(in  this  book  referred  to  as  "Trinity”)  should  be 
built  in  this  area,  between  the  existing  Salford 
and  Exchange  stations,,  with  entrances  from  both 
the  Salford  and  the  Manchester  sides.  Such  a 
scheme  would  make  it  possible  to  remedy  most  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  existing  passenger  railway 
system,  while  using  to  the  utmost  the  capacity 
of  the  existing  network  of  surface  lines  to  serve  the 
central  area.  [339 

Trinity  would  combine  the  main-line  functions 
of  Victoria,  Exchange,  and  Salford  stations.  A 
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comparatively  short  length  of  new  viaduct  across 
the  River  Irwcll  from  the  existing  Cheshire  Lines 
viaduct  between  Cornbrook  and  Castle  field  would 
bring  in  the  main-line  services  now  terminating  at 
Central  Station,  linking  them  with  the  network 
converging  on  Victoria;  this  would  facilitate  the 
through  running  of  trains  between  Liverpool  and 
Hull,  and  between  Traiford  Park  and  the  north¬ 
western,  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  region.  [340 
A  suitable  eonncctingcurve  from  the  Ordsall  Lane 
and  Castlefield  Junction  branch  of  the  M.S.J.  &  A. 
line  through  Knott  Mill  and  Oxford  Road  would 
also  link  the  new  station  with  London  Road;  this 
would  enable  the  electric  service  from  Altrincham 
via  Old  TraiTord  to  operate  both  into  the  suggested 
Trinity  Station  and  into  London  Road,  and  there¬ 
after  to  continue  out  to  serve  the  suburban  districts 
to  lire  east  and  south-east  by  the  routes  diverging 
from  London  Road.  '341 

Plate  23,  facing  page  68,  show's  in  schematic 
form  the  possibilities  of  the  suggested  Trinity 
Station  when  combined  with  a  general  programme 
of  electrification  of  suburban  surface  lines.  Under 
such  a  scheme  Victoria  Station  might  advantage¬ 
ously  be  retained  in  part  and  modernised  to 
accommodate  the  heavy  influx  of  city  workers  to 
the  Corporation  Street  and  Royal  Exchange  areas. 
For  this  purpose  fewer  platforms  would  suffice. 
Exchange  Station  and  Salford  Station  would 
become  redundant;  so  too  would  Central  Station 
when  the  suggested  linking  viaduct  became  avail¬ 
able,  [342 

The  present  inadequate  buildings  at  Knott  Mill 
and  Oxford  Road  should  be  replaced  by  modern 
stations  to  serve  the  civic  and  cultural  centres. 
These  stations,  together  with  London  Road, 
Victoria,  and  lire  suggested  Trinity  Station  w’ould 
bring  nearly  all  of  the  central  area  within  three- 
eighths  of  a  mile  of  at  least  one  of  them,  from  which 
any  of  the  routes  out  of  the  city  could  be  gained 
with,  at  the  most,  one  platform  interchange,  [343 
Men  lion  is  made  elsewhere  of  the  proposed  new 
roads  connecting  the  central  area  with  Salford, 
Of  these,  roads  18.  18/t,  1  and  the  City  Circle 
Road  circumscribe  the  Trinity  site,  which  w'ould 
thus  be  well  served  from  both  Manchester  and 
Salford.  The  generous  site  area  could  accommodate 
car  parks  on  both  fronts,  a  bus  station  serving 
both  cities,  and  a  parcels  and  mails  sorting  office 
with  independent  road  access.  [344 
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An  approach  from  the  higher  ground  on  the 
Manchester  side  spanning  the  City  Circle  Road  and 
the  station  forecourt  would  give  direct  access  for 
pedestrians  at  platform  level  into  a  concourse 
directly  serving  the  suburban  lines,  which  might, 
with  advantage,  be  grouped  to  ease  the  dispersal 
of  suburban  passengers  at  rush  hours.  By  segre¬ 
gating  pedestrian  passengers  from  those  requiring 
car,  taxi,  or  bus  transport,  this  arrangement  would 
make  the  flow  of  pedestrians  into  the  central  area 
safer  as  well  as  more  rapid.  [345 

Plates  81  and  24  give  perspective  views  of  the 
proposed  law  courts  and  Trinity  Station.  They 
show  what  an  impressive  contribution  the  suggested 
station  could  make  to  the  reconstruction  of  this 
part  of  the  city.  [346 

London  Road  Station 

Investigations  show  that  the  main-line  terminal 
facilities  of  London  Road  could  also  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  Trinity  Station  by  means  of  another  link 
from  the  present  viaduct  at  Fairfield  Street  to  the 
existing  line  in  Victoria  Station  by  way  of  an  arc 
passing  near  New  Cross  north  of  the  city  centre. 
This  would  involve  engineering  works  of  consider¬ 
able  magnitude,  with  a  section  in  tunnel  from  near 
Port  Street  to  New  Mount  Street,  as  wrell  as  some 
sections  of  "cut-and-covcr"  and  viaduct  con¬ 
struction.  It  would  be  necessary  to  regrade  existing 
rail  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Victoria 
Station  and  to  make  substantial  alterations  in  the 
road  layout.  The  relative  positions  of  rail  and  road 
would  actually  have  to  be  reversed  at  the  Cheethnm 
Hill  Road  bridge.  [34: 

This  proposal  is  not  illustrated  in  the  Plan, 
but  must  be  considered  in  any  comprehensive 
railway  scheme  as  an  alternative  to  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  London  Road  Station.  The  latter  would, 
in  any  event,  be  retained  in  part  for  suburban 
services.  [34s 

If  London  Road  Station  is  retained  for  main¬ 
line  services  it  should  be  rebuilt  nearer  to  the  city 
centre.  A  site  can  be  provided  in  the  replanning  of 
this  area  to  give  a  spacious  forecourt  fronting  upon 
Portland  Street  extension  (road  4)  and  flanked  by 
London  Road  itself  and  by  the  Inner  Ring  Road 
at  Great  Ancoats  Street.  The  elevated  levels  of  the 
existing  viaduct  approach  over  Fairfield  Street 
would  enable  the  station  to  be  reconstructed  so  as 
to  maintain  navigable  head-room  over  the  Ashton 


Canal.  From  the  passenger  concourse  of  the  rebuilt 
station,  pedestrian  subways  would  give  safe  cross¬ 
ing  under  the  traffic  streams  on  Portland  Street 
extension  and  provide  effective  linkage  with  Picca¬ 
dilly  Gardens,  the  shopping  centre  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  retail  market,  349 

The  steeply  falling  ground  would  permit  a  base¬ 
ment-level  parcels  and  mails  station  with  inde¬ 
pendent  vehicular  access  from  the  adjoining  main 
roads.  The  terminus  of  the  Altrincham  line  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  main  station,  giving 
platform  interchange  with  main-line  trains  and 
delivering  suburban  passengers  direct  to  the  main 
concourse.  The  functions  of  Mayfield  should  also 
be  transferred  to  the  rebuilt  main  station,  as  the 
suggested  site  could  be  made  of  adequate  dimen¬ 
sions  to  provide  the  requisite  facilities.  : 350 

Other  Proposals 

An  examination  of  the  effective  service  areas 
covered  by  the  foregoing  proposals  in  conjunction 
with  existing  stations  suggests  that  there  may  be  an 
unsatisfied  demand  for  an  intermediate  station  for 
suburban  traffic  at  or  near  the  crossing  of  the  rail¬ 
way  viaduct  over  the  Inner  Ring  Road  at  Hulme 
Hall  Road.  Here,  in  the  St,  George's  ward,  the  Plan 
provides  for  industrial  redevelopment  in  place  of 
the  existing  miscellany  of  works  and  decrepit 
dwellings,  A  district  station  to  serve  this  industrial 
zone  and  the  corresponding  factory  area  on  the 
Salford  bank  of  the  River  Irwell  could  be  most 
useful  in  carrying  employees  in  these  factory  areas 
to  and  from  the  residential  districts  of  the  region 
by  way  of  cither  Trinity  or  London  Road.  Tsi 

It  will  be  observed  from  Plate  23,  facing  page  68, 
that  Wythenshawe,  with  an  ultimate  population  of 
80,000,  is  traversed  only  by  an  east-to-west  line, 
used  predominantly  by  freight  trains,  and  without 
radial  connection  with  the  city.  The  Styal  branch 
line  from  London  Road  Station  passes  along  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  estate  and  Ringway  Air¬ 
port,  with  Gatlcy  and  Heald  Green  stations  at 
distances  of  1-J  and  two  miles  respectively  cast  of 
Princess  Parkway.  Passenger  transport  to  and  from 
the  city  is  at  present  provided  by  bus  services,  few 
of  which  pass  near  either  station.  By  a  local  re¬ 
arrangement  of  bus  routes,  these  two  stations  could 
be  made  to  serve  Wythenshawe  and  Ringway  Air¬ 
port,  reducing  the  necessity  for  running  large 
numbers  of  individual  buses  all  the  way  to  the  city 


centre.  The  rail  approaches  to  London  Road 
Station  arc,  however,  so  congested  under  the 
existing  system  of  steam  haulage  that  effective 
use  of  the  Styal  line  for  increased  train  services  to 
Wythenshawe  will  only  become  possible  when 
this  route  is  electrified.  f352 

In  addition  to  Lite  above  proposals,  connecting 
curves  might  be  introduced  to  link  the  existing  line 
tli rough  Baguley  and  Nonhenden  stations  with  the 
Styal  line,  and  with  the  Altrincham  line  near 
Timperley.  A  greater  use  of  the  latter  line  would 
necessitate  the  provision  of  additional,  tracks  south 
of  Sale  and  north  of  Warwick  Road  stations.  [353 

Finally,  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  railway  viaducts  must  be  considered.  From 
a  purely  traffic  point  of  i,  lew,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  electrified  railways  are  on  viaducts  or 
underground.  (It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  they 
should  not  be  at  the  same  level  us  the  road  trans¬ 
port  system.)  In  the  past,  however,  viaducts  have 
tended,  to  divide  areas  of  development,  and  gener¬ 
ally  to  impair  t  he  character  of  their  neighbourhoods 
by  the  dreariness  of  their  continuous  brick  a  relies 
(see  Plate  22.  facing  page  61),  and  by  the  conversion 
of  the  voids  under  them  into  decrepit  storage 
accommodation.  There  is  no  reason  why  satis¬ 
factory  architectural  treatment  should  not  be 
given  to  new'  viaducts  constructed  on  more  open 
lines.  Moreover,  electric  traction,  by  eliminating 
smoke,  w'ould  enable  commercial  buildings  to  be 
constructed  close  to  the  viaducts,  which  would 
then  be  visible  only  where  they  crossed  over 
roads.  [35-1 

EXISTING  GOODS  TERMINALS 

There  are  seven  goods  terminals  with i n  the  Inner 
Ring  Road:  namely.  Aneuats,  Central,  Deansgate, 
Liverpool  Road,  London  Road,  and  (in  Salford) 
the  Irwell  Street  and  New  Bailey  yards;  while  just 
outside  this  ring  road  are  the  Ardwhek  and  Ardwick 
East  goods  stations  and  the  one  at  Oldham  Road. 
In  addition,  there  are  within  the  city  five  (.alter  less 
important  goods  stations,  at  Ardw'ick  West. 
Bcswick,  Cruinpsall,  Longsight  and  Opemhaw. 
Their  disposition  and  extra- regional  connections 
are  shown  on  Plate  23,  hieing  page  68.  [355 

No  specific  delivery  areas  appear  to  be  allocated 
to  the  ten  central  terminals ;  eaelt  serves  tire  whole 
area  in  respect  of  traffic  originating  from,  or 
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destined  for,  the  geographical  region  reached  by 
its  section  of  the  main-line  network.  The  weight  of 
goods  carted  daily  through  the  city  streets  between 
these  terminals,  for  transference  from  one  network 
to  another,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  some  400 
tons,  and  is  largely  moved  by  heavy  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  [35* 

Table  4  of  the  Appendix,  page  227,  gives  the 
results  of  a  wartime  census  of  daily  collections  and 
deliveries  within  the  area  contained  by  the  Inner 
Ring  Road,  the  total  amounting  to  some  46  per 
cent  of  all  the  goods  traffic  handled  by  Manchester 
stations.  The  pre-war  volume  of  goods  traffic 
reached  the  full  capacity  of  terminal  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Some  considerable  relief  from  the  inter- 
terminal  transfer  of  traffic  not  specifically  destined 
for,  or  collected  from,  the  central  area  will  be 
afforded  by  reorganisation  proposals  which  the 
railway  companies  themselves  have  under  con¬ 
sideration,  but  the  major  problem  is  clearly  that  of 
reorganising  the  distribution  and  collection  services 
within  the  city,  so  as  to  reduce  street  congestion  as 
far  as  practicable.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  movement  of  goods  represents  the  life¬ 
blood  of  Manchester’s  warehousing,  distributing 
and  export  trades,  and  is  in  consequence  at  least 
as  important  as  the  convenient  movement  of 
private  cars  and  buses.  [357 

The  figures  n  Table  4,  together  with  those  in 
Table  6  (which  gives  daily  quantities  of  goods 
carted  to  and  from  goods  stations  by  private  firms 
throughout  the  Manchester  cartage  area)  relate  to 
the  present  distribution  of  industry  and  ware¬ 
houses.  In  considering  the  implications  of  this 
volume  of  road  haulage,  the  effect  of  the  zoning 
proposals  set  out  in  Chapters  5  and  18  must  he 
taken  into  account.  These  proposals  entail  the 
ultimate  transfer  of  many  industrial  premises  from 
the  central  area  to  zones  outside  the  Inner  Ring 
Road,  as  well  as  a  better  grouping  of  the  ware¬ 
housing  areas.  1358 

Ancoats  Goods  Station  serves  the  Manchester- 
Derby  and  central  Midlands  routes,  down  to  and 
including  the  North  London  area.  A  freight  line 
between  Reddish  Junction  and  Brinnington  Junc¬ 
tion  connects  it  with  the  Cheshire  Lines  belt-line 
running  east  and  west  through  Wythenshawe, 
linking  up  Liverpool,  West  Lancashire  and  North 
Cheshire  traffic  with  that  of  the  North  Midlands, 
Sheffield  and  the  East  Coast.  [359 
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Ancoats  is  approached  by  an  exclusive  line 
through  the  Ardwick  goods  yards.  The  station  has 
been  substantially  modernised.  In  addition  to  its 
general  traffic  it  delivers  to  the  Smithfield  wholesale 
fruit  and  vegetable  market.  [3W 

The  Ardwick  Stations  are  a  group  of  yards 
originally  constructed  by  the  individual  railway 
companies,  and  comprising  Ardwick  Mineral 
Yard  (formerly  L.N.W.R.),  Ardwick  West  Yards 
(M.R.  &  G.C.),  Ardwick  East  (formerly  the 
Metropolitan  Carriage  Works — now  the  principal 
L.N.E.R.  station)  and  Ashburys  and  Openshaw 
Goods  Station.  [3fii 

The  regional  connection  of  this  cluster  of  goods 
yards  is  extensive:  the  whole  of  the  L.N.E.R.,  the 
Midlands  section  of  the  L.M.S.,  and  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  sections  of  the  former  Lanca¬ 
shire  &  Yorkshire  Railway  are  linked  with  them. 
Their  road  access  points  are  mostly  inconvenient, 
except  for  the  sections  bordering  Ashton  Old  Road. 
Gorton  Road  divides  them  diagonally.  The  area 
requires  reconstruction  and  improved  access,  for 
which  suggestions  are  set  out  in  a  later  para¬ 
graph,  [362 

Central  Goods  Station  immediately  adjoins  the 
Cheshire  Lines  passenger  terminal,  with  road  access 
from  Windmill  Street  and  Watson  Street.  Its  traffic 
utilises  the  same  tracks  as  the  passenger  trains  over 
the  Cornbrook  and  Castlefield  viaducts.  A  parcels 
traffic  depot  is  incorporated,  with  road  access  via 
the  Central  passenger  station  approach,  involving 
vehicular  traffic  movements  which  conflict  with  the 
free  flow  of  passengers  into  and  from  the  station. 
The  goods  station  contains  multi-storey  warehouses 
which  have  suffered  considerable  war  damage.  Its 
extra- regional  connections  are  with  Liverpool, 
Birkenhead,  Warrington,  Chester  and  North 
Wales.  [363 

Dcansgate  Station  was  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  It  has  a  viaduct  approach  from  the 
Central  Station,  end  of  the  Castlefield  Viaduct, 
crossing  Deansgate  (by  an  independent  skew  bridge) 
and  Great  Bridgewater  Street ;  its  level  is  therefore 
mainly  elevated.  It  serves  as  a  terminal  for  freight 
services  from  the  North-east  and  East  Coasts, 
including  a  heavy  traffic  in  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  Norfolk  and  Cambridge  for  the  wholesale 
markets.  With  Central  Station  it  also  serves  North 
Wales.  Deansgate  is  a  principal  depot  for  sundries 
traffic  to  and  from  Trafford  Park,  with  which  it  is 
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linked  by  road  service.  The  frontage  to  Deansgate 
is  interesting  in  that  the  terminal  activities  are 
masked  by  a  facade  of  shops  and  offices,  largely 
used  by  the  motor-car  and  accessories  distributing 
trades.  ]>« 

When  Liverpool  Road  Station,  the  original  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
lost  its  passenger  services  to  Victoria  in  1844,  it 
was  converted  into  a  goods  station  for  commodities 
from  the  West  and  South-west.  The  heavy  influx 
of  fruit  from  Worcestershire  and  Hereford  comes 
to  this  station,  to  be  carted  through  the  city’s 
shopping  streets  to  the  wholesale  market  by 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  which  utilise  Lower  Byrom 
Street  (intended  to  form  part  of  the  City  Circle 
Road)  as  a  parking  space.  Its  direct  rail  link  with  the 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  docks  brings  in  a  heavy 
import  and  export  traffic,  for  which  there  is 
extensive  warehousing,  including  bonded  ware¬ 
houses,  at  Grape  Street.  Before  the  war  it  handled 
much  of  the  merchandise  for  display  in  the  City 
Exhibition  Hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lower 
Byrom  Street.  The  future  exhibition  hall  (discussed 
in  Chapter  18)  will  be  so  arranged  that  direct 
rail-head  delivery  into  the  site  will  be  possible,  [3ss 
The  original  London  Road  Station  was  converted 
into  a  goods  station  in  1848.  At  a  later  stage  large 
multi-storey  bonded  warehouses  were  erected  on 
the  Ducie  Street  frontage,  with  approach  tracks 
from  the  same  viaducts  across  the  Medlock  valley 
and  Fairfield  Street  that  serve  the  passenger 
terminal.  The  road  haulage  of  goods  into  and  out 
of  Ducie  Street,  by  both  horse-drawn  and  motor 
vehicles,  cuts  across  the  road  traffic  on  the 
passenger  station  approach  just  where  it  enters 
upon  London  Road.  This  highway  carries  a  large 
volume  of  traffic,  including  public  transport 
vehicles,  and  severe  congestion  results.  [366 

The  Ducie  Street  terminals  contain  the  only 
transhipment  facilities  in  the  Manchester  area. 
Here  sundries  traffic  is  sorted  and  sent  out  to  the 
several  goods  terminals  in  the  central  area  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  way  of  the  regional  networks  radiating 
from  Manchester.  Much  of  this  sorting  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  traffic  should  be  dealt  with  at  a  suitable  point 
outside  the  central  area,  so  that  traffic  not  destined 
for  local  deliveries  may  be  excluded  from  the  city’s 
streets.  This  question  is  heing  examined  in  detail 
by  the  Railways  Liaison  Committee.  [367 

The  Oldham  Road  goods  terminal  is  on  the  north 


side  of  the  central  area,  outside  the  Inner  Ring 
Road.  It  is  well  served  with  road  access,  the  site 
being  flanked  by  Oldham  Road  and  Rochdale 
Road.  It  includes  rail-connected  wholesale  potato 
warehouses  and  a  potato  market,  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  vegetable-marketing  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Smithfield  wholesale  market  nearby.  [368 

The  problem  of  transporting  daily  to  Smithfield 
Market  the  large  volume  of  fruit,  flowers  and 
vegetables  from  the  several  goods  terminals,  but 
principally  from  Ancoats,  Deansgate,  Ducie  Street, 
Liverpool  Road  and  Oldham  Road,  is  accentuated 
by  the  absence  of  direct  rail-head  service  (except 
to  the  Oldham  Road  potato  warehouse).  This 
involves  double  handling  of  commodities  on  to 
road  transport,  which  passes  through  the  central 
streets  to  the  market  south  of  Swan  Street — that  is, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  Inner  Ring  Road.  [36? 

The  city’s  abattoir  and  wholesale  meat  market  at 
Water  Street,  which  is  the  distributing  centre  for  a 
large  supply  area,  is  also  devoid  of  rail  connections 
and  is  some  21  miles  away  from  the  cattle  market 
at  Tr afford  Park.  [370 

In  view  of  the  long  distances  over  which  the 
region’s  food  supplies  travel  daily,  from  producing 
areas  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  Manchester  markets,  it  is  evident  that  direct 
rail  service  must  be  an  important  factor  in  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  markets’  future.  [371 

The  Invel]  Street  and  New  Bailey  Yards  in 
Salford  handle  a  large  part  of  Manchester’s  trade 
with  Liverpool,  and  with  the  central  and  north¬ 
western  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire.  Tile 
two  yards  are  separated  by  Irwell  Street,  one  of  the 
road  links  between  Manchester  and  Salford.  Level 
crossings  hetween  the  two  stations  severely  inter¬ 
fere  with  road  traffic  on  Irwell  Street,  and  the 
presence  of  slow-moving  and  slow-turning  railway 
road  transport  adds  to  the  congestion.  [372 

A  MODERNISED  FREIGHT  SYSTEM 

The  latent  capacity  of  the  railway  system  and  its 
indispensability  for  goods  transport  in  bulk  over 
long  distances  under  war  conditions  have  been 
amply  demonstrated  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
railways  will  undoubtedly  have  a  great  part  to 
play  in  post-war  industrial  reconstruction  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  export  trade.  It  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  weight  of  traffic  carried 
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by  rail  in  wartime  (when  the  Government  controls 
both  the  railways  and  their  competitors,  the  road 
and  water  transport  systems)  will  not  necessarily 
be  maintained  unless  the  efficiency  of  rail  service 
keeps  pace  with  the  modernisation  of  industry.  [373 
The  Plan  proposes  that  industries  dispersed 
from  sections  of  the  city  which  are  to  be  re¬ 
developed  for  other  purposes  should  ultimately  be 
collected  into  special  zones,  and  that  warehousing 
facilities  should  be  concentrated  into  defined  belts. 
These  movements  will  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  rationalisation  of  the  means  of 
conveying  raw  materials  to,  and  finished  goods 
from,  such  specialised  zones.  [37*1 

Railway  economy,  like  that  of  other  services  and 
trades,  depends  on  many  factors  which  are  not 
properly  within  the  scope  of  this  book;  but  the 
closer  interrelation  of  the  railway  services  with 
other  elements  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  city 
is  an  essential  part  of  this  Plan.  This  may  lead 
to  some  reduction  in  the  unnecessary  double¬ 
handling  of  commodities,  in  excessive  road  haulage 
from  terminals  to  destinations  within  the  city,  and 
possibly  in  the  numbers  of  traffic  units  using  the 
streets  in  the  central  area.  It  is  conceived  to  be  the 
function  of  this  Plan  to  assist  the  railway  under¬ 
takings  to  maintain  and  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  freight  transport  in  the  public  interest,  no  less 
than  to  assist  industry  itself.  [375 

Some  brief  mention  should,  perhaps,  be  made  at 
this  point  of  those  factors  which  handicap  railway 
transport  in  competition  with  road  haulage.  Of 
these,  the  most  familiar  is  the  double  handling  of 
sundries  traffic  generally,  and  also  of  larger  con¬ 
signments  where  direct  rail  access  to  destination  is 
not  available.  The  introduction  of  the  "railway 
container"  system  was  designed  to  provide  a 
partial  " door-to-door ”  service,  and  this  system 
will  doubtless  be  still  more  widely  extended.  [376 
The  greatest  efficiency  in  rail  transport  is 
attained  when  bulk  loadings  arc  carried  from  one 
point  of  origin  to  one  destination,  over  distances  so 
long  that  the  running  time  bears  a  reasonable,  or 
dominating,  ratio  to  the  time  required  to  load  and 
unload.  The  antithesis  is  represented  by  the 
sundries  traffic  which  constitutes  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  volume  handled  daily  in  a  distri¬ 
buting  centre  like  Manchester,  and  which  requires 
.several  stages  of  sorting  before  final  delivery  at 
individual  premises.  Full  train  loads  are  common 
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only  in  certain  classes  of  traffic,  such  as  minerals 
and  other  raw  materials.  True  economy  lies  in 
facilitating  the  through  running  of  full  wagon  loads 
to  the  consignee’s  premises.  As  tin’s  can  only  be 
done  where  private  rail  sidings  are  available,  the 
importance  of  concentrating  industry  in  zones 
furnished  with  rail  access  is  evident.  Plate  13, 
facing  page  40,  shows  how  the  zones  proposed 
are  linked  up  with  the  principal  rail  routes.  A  large 
part  of  Manchester's  trade,  however,  is  carried  on 
in  warehousing  and  shopping  areas,  where  the 
varied  nature  of  the  goods  to  be  handled  and  distri¬ 
buted  involves  pre-sorting  at  the  principal  goods 
terminals  before  delivery  into,  or  after  collection 
from,  business  premises.  [377 

PROPOSALS 

The  following  suggestions  for  reorganising  the 
goods  system  are  advanced  in  very  tentative  form, 
with  full  recognition  of  the  comparative  paucity  of 
statistics  from  which  to  derive  a  factual  basis  for 
detailed  proposals.  They  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
examined  further  in  consultation  with  the  railway 
companies,  who  are  themselves  best  qualified 
to  assess  their  merits.  They  are  presented  for 
consideration  in  the  light  of  the  general  aims 
formulated  in  other  chapters.  [37 s 

The  unification  of  the  hitherto  separate  rail 
systems  and  the  improvement  of  pre-sorting 
facilities  would  remove  the  need  for  the  present 
concentration  of  goods  terminals  in  the  central 
area.  No  doubt  their  close  location  was  largely  due 
to  their  former  dependence  upon  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  They  arc  large,  unsightly  and  generally 
dirty  places,  and  occupy  extensive  sites  which,  in 
the  redevelopment  of  the  central  area,  may  be 
more  effectively  occupied  by  other  and  more 
seemly  buildings.  Moreover,  industrial  zoning  will 
ultimately  have  the  effect  of  moving  outwards 
many  of  the  premises  with  which  the  present  goods 
terminals  are  associated.  [370 

To  enable  the  industrial  and  warehouse  zones  to 
be  efficiently  served  for  delivery  and  collection,  it 
is  suggested  that  goods  terminals  should  ultimately 
be  transferred  to  sites  outside  the  Inner  Ring  Road, 
which  woutd  afford  rapid  intercommunication. 
Goods  stations  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to 
compact  site  planning,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  space  required  for  shunting  operations,  and 
more  adequate  sites  can  be  provided  in  the  area 


between  the  Inner  Ring  Road  and  the  Intermediate 
Ring  Road.  The  very  desirable  object  of  separating 
the  functions  of  goods  and  passenger  terminals 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  realised,  and  the  con¬ 
verging  rail  approaches  to  the  latter  would  be 
Treed  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  passenger- 
train  movements.  [iso 

Plate  23,  facing  page  6S,  shows  the  suggested 
sites  for  two  new  major  terminals,  one  to  the  west 
of  the  city  and  the  other  on  the  east  side,  to  replace 
and  to  combine  tile  functions  of  all  the  existing 
facilities  except  those  at  Oldham  Road.  [qsi 

Windsor  Goods  Terminal 

The  site  west  of  the  city  lies  within  the  city  of 
Salford,  between  Oldfield  Road  (as  incorporated 
in  the  Inner  Ring  Road)  and  Cross  Lane,  and 
between  Regent  Road  and  Broad  Street.  This  area 
already  accommodates  a  group  of  goods  yards  and 
cattle  sidings.  A  suitable  building  depth  on  Cross 
Lane,  Regent  Road  and  Oldfield  Road  could  be 
reserved  for  commercial  purposes,  including  ihe 
resettlement  of  certain  undertakings  at  present 
dispersed  over  the  site.  This  screen  of  buildings 
might  also  include  warehousing  accommodation  to 
provide  rail-head  storage  and  regional  distribution 
depots  for  manufacturers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  thereby  facilitating  bulk  conveyance  by 
rail.  f3*2 

The  Windsor  terminal  would  be  easily  accessible 
by  way  of  ring  and  radial  roads.  A  direct,  rail 
link  with  the  suggested  new  easterly  terminal  at 
Ardwick  is  available  in  the  line  from  Ordsall  Lane 
to  Knott  Mill  and  London  Road.  A  new  branch 
line  connecting  with  the  suggested  new  viaduct  from 
Cornbrook  to  the  proposed  Trinity  Station  would 
direct  traffic  over  the  Cheshire  Lines  system  into  the 
new  terminal.  mss 

Ardwick  Goods  Terminal 

The  eastern  proposal  is  that  the  existing  group 
of  goods  yards  at  Ardwick  be  reconstituted  as  a 
single  major  terminal  served  by  the  Inner  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  ring  roads,  and  by  the  radial  roads  7 

(Ashton  Old  Road)  and  8  (Hyde  Road).  This 

Ardwick  terminal  could  ultimately  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  functions  of  the 
existing  terminals  at  Ducie  Street  (adjoining 
London  Road)  and  Ancoats.  Here  again  the  goods 
station  might  be  screened  by  warehousing  for  rail¬ 
head  storage  by  private  traders.  [ss-t 


The  terminal  is  linked  not  only  with  Windsor 
by  rail  and  by  road  17,  but  also  with  the  rail 
approaches  from  north  and  north-east  to  Oldham 
Road  Station  by  Lite  Ardwick  branch  line.  With 
the  abandonment  of  the  Dncic  Street  terminal, 
however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  re-route  freight 
trains  over  the  L.M.S.  lines  from  Stockport  and 
Crewe  in  order  to  bring  Lhis  traffic  into  the  Ardwick 
terminal.  A  connecting  curve  between  the  Stock- 
port-Droylsden  line  and  the  Manchester-Hay field 
line,  cast  of  Reddish  (North)  Station,  would  meet 
this  requirement.  [385 

Sub-Depots 

At  present  each  of  the  existing  terminals  serves 
the  whole  city  area  for  delivery  and  collection 
of  sundries  traffic,  and  this  involves  excessive 
journey  logs  by  individual  vehicles.  The  Rail  wavs 
Liaison  Committee  has  under  consideration  a 
scheme  for  concentrating  the  service  by  dividing 
the  city  area  outside  the  Inner  Ring  Road, 
together  with  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  region, 
into  five  sectors,  each  with  its  own  sorting  depot 
for  locally  based  distributing  services.  Between 
these  sub-depots  and  the  appropriate-  main  ter¬ 
minal,  p re-sorted  goods  could  be  conveyed  in  bulk 
by  large-capacity  motor  vehicles,  which  would 
thus  reduce  tire  number  of  cartage  units  operating 
on  the  roads  and  also  simplify  the  work  of  the 
main  terminals,  [3S6 

Table  5  of  the  Appendix,  page  227,  gives  an 
approximate  estimate  of  daily  quantities  delivered 
and  collected  in  the  five  sectors  under  wartime 
conditions.  Possible  sites  for  the  sub-depots  are  the 
present  stations  at  Longsight,  Newton  Heath. 
Crumpsall,  Brin  die  Heath  (Salford)  and  Old 
Traffic rd  (Stretford),  which  are  situated  near  to 
the  Intermediate  Ring  Road.  [3S? 

A  similar  system  of  concentration  points  is  being 
considered  by  the  railway  companies  for  the  outer 
regional  areas,  with  a  main  station  (to  be  sited  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Manchester  region)  to  deal 
with  the  sorting  and  forwarding  of  traffic  over  the 
several  regional  railway  networks,  thus  further 
relieving  the  Manchester  central  terminals.  [388 

TIME  PLANNING 

In  giving  effect  to  the  foregoing  proposals  for 
modernising  the  passenger  and  goods  systems,  the 
sequence  of  alterations  clearly  calls  for  careful 
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planning.  The  rail  services  to  existing  stations  panies.  Nevertheless,  with  the  assistance  and 

would  have  to  be  maintained  up  to  the  moment  of  information  provided  by  them  and  herewith 

switching  over  to  new  terminals  and  routes.  Certain  gratefully  acknowledged,  the  proposals  have 

of  the  new  rail  links  could  not  be  undertaken  until  been  developed  in  their  proper  relationship  to 

existing  buildings  had  been  cleared  and  replaced  on  the  Plan  as  a  whole,  of  which  they  form  an 

new  sites.  Engineering  work  on  a  large  scale  is  integral  part.  They  are  presented  for  the  con- 

involved.  [3S9  sideration  of  the  people  of  Manchester,  of  the 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  chapter  are  railway  companies  and  of  all  interested  bodies 

not  necessarily  acceptable  to  the  railway  com-  and  persons.  [390 

ROAD-PASSENGER  TRANSPORT 


The  motor  omnibus  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Manchester  in  1906,  hut  its  development  was 
checked  by  the  last  war.  Very  few  buses  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  centre  of  the  city  until  1929,  when  the 
replacement  of  a  tram  route  by  a  mo  tor- bus  service 
proved  so  successful  that  further  conversions  were 
made;  but  for  the  present  war,  in  fact,  the  trams 
would  probably  have  disappeared,  Jn  1938  the 
corporation  started  a  trolley-bus  service  to  Staiy- 
bridge  which  has  since  grown  into  a  system  with 
U0  vehicles  serving  districts  in  the  north-east  of  the 
city.  [39! 

The  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  buses 
operating  in  the  city  centre  has  made  it  necessary  to 
establish  main  terminal  stations.  The  Parker  Street 
bus  station,  Piccadilly,  was  opened  in  1931  and 
completed  in  1935.  It  was  proposed  to  construct  a 
second  terminal  on  space  to  be  obtained  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  River  Irwell  between  the  Cathedral 
approach  and  the  junction  of  Chapel  Street  and 
Victoria  Street,  but  this  project  was  deferred  by  the 
outbreak  of  war.  [392 

The  present  position  can  hardly  be  considered 
satisfactory.  Parker  Street,  now  used  by  as  many 
as  1,000  buses  daily,  is  heavily  over-loaded;  the 
proposed  Irwell  station  would  bring  some  small 
relief,  but  it  would  not  supersede  the  use  of  road¬ 
side  terminals  at  which  even  the  minimum  facilities 
for  intending  passengers  are  not  available,  and 
which  give  rise  to  considerable  congestion  both  of 
vehicles  and  of  pedestrians.  393 

In  developing  the  Plan  the  problem  of  road- 
passenger  transport  has  been  constantly  borne  in 
mind.  Future  bus  routes  and  terminal  stations  have 
been  planned  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  new 
highway  system  and  the  layout  of  shopping,  amuse¬ 
ment  and  other  centres;  the  number  of  buses  per 
hour  during  normal  and  rush  periods  has  been 
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estimated  for  each  route.  The  detailed  proposals 
have  been  governed  by  certain  basic  requirements  : 

(a)  The  central  terminals  should  be  conveniently 
close  to  the  shopping  and  business  zones  and 
to  the  railway  terminals. 

(b)  Passengers  should  be  able  to  alight  from,  or 
board,  their  bus  in  the  central  area  at  con¬ 
veniently  sited  stopping  places. 

(c)  Roads  in  the  central  area  should  not  be  over¬ 
loaded;  the  maximum  flow  at  any  point 
should  be  limited. 

( d )  The  routing  of  buses  should  be  flexible  so 

that  it  may  be  changed  to  suit  varying  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances.  [394 

To  meet  these  requirements  two  interlocking 
systems  are  planned:  the  normal  all-day  service, 
estimated  at  475  vehicles  per  hour,  and  the  supple¬ 
mentary  rush-period  service  (approximately  8  a.m. 
to  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  to  6  p.m.)  of  a  further  475 
vehicles  per  hour.  [395 

The  normal  service  on  each  route  (except  for 
a  few  through  routes  linking  North  and  South 
Manchester)  would  terminate  at  one  of  two  main 
bus  stations  on  the  City  Circle  Road  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  central  area.  Each  bus  would  normally 
pass  through  the  central  area  to  the  terminal 
furthest  from  its  point  of  entry,  so  as  to  give  every 
passenger  the  chance  to  alight  near  his  destination. 
Routes  should  be  so  distributed  that  congestion  in 
any  one  street  is  avoided.  [m 

Outer-district  and  long-distance  buses  would  use 
the  terminal  nearest  to  their  point  of  entry,  so  that 
short-distance  passengers  could  not  fill  them  up  as 
they  passed  through  the  city  centre.  Since  the  bus 
stations  will  be  linked  by  local  services,  long¬ 
distance  passengers  could  go  by  bus  from  any  part 


of  the  centre  to  the  appropriate  station ;  the  small 
inconvenience  entailed  would  be  compensated  by 
the  certainty  of  getting  a  seat  for  the  longer 
journey,  [397 

Underground  bus  terminals  have  been  con¬ 
sidered,  but  they  are  very  costly.  Moreover,  the 
construction  of  lengthy  ramps  would  present  great 
difficulties  io  the  central  area  and  would  prejudice 
the  flexible  use  of  the  stations.  The  alternatives  are 
open  sites  (with  covered  platforms)  and  the  ground 
floors  of  buildings,  whose  upper  storeys  might  be 
used  for  car-parking  or  for  commercial  purposes. 
In  either  case  room  would  have  to  be  found  for 
staff  offices,  waiting  rooms  and  a  cafeteria.  Subway 
approaches  to  bus-station  platforms  should  be 
continued  under  adjoining  major  roads  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  intending  passengers.  [39s 
It  is  proposed  that  one  of  the  two  main  bus 
terminals  should  be  sited  on  the  eastern  fringe  of 
the  city  centre  immediately  north-east  of  the 
junction  of  Portland  Street  and  Princess  Street ;  the 
other,  on  the  west  side,  would  form  part  of  the 
suggested  Trinity  Station  and  would  take  the  place 
of  the  projected  Irwell  terminal  (see  Plate  78, 
between  pages  192  and  193).  riyy 

The  first  is  a  blitzed  site;  construction  could 
therefore  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date.  It  is  well 
placed  in  relation  to  the  amusement  centre  along 
Oxford  Road  and  also  to  Piccadilly;  being  only 
400  yards  from  the  Town  Hall,  it  would  also 
serve  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  employed 
ill  the  central,  area.  This  terminal  would  supersede 
the  present  Parker  Street  bus  station,  which  is 
unsightly,  interferes  with  the  full  enjoyment  of 
Piccadilly  Gardens,  and  sterilises  a  large  area 
which  could  be  used  to  greater  advantage.  Jn  any 
event,  completely  covered  passenger  accommo¬ 
dation  cannot,  for  several  reasons,  be  provided  on 
the  Parker  Street  site.  The  opportunity  afforded  by 
enemy  action  to  extend  the  Piccadilly  Gardens 
southward  to  more  significant  dimensions  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme  (see  Chapter  18  and 
Plate  78)  must  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  retention 
of  the  bus  station.  [400 

The  second  main  bus  terminal  would  be  reached 
either  by  the  pedestrian  bridge  over  the  City  Circle 
Road  from  the  bottom  end  of  King  Street,  or, 
at  the  lower  level,  from  the  City  Circle  Road 
itself  (see  Plate  78).  Escalators  from  the  bus 
station  to  the  level  of  the  railway  platforms  and 


pedestrian  way  would  give  direct  interchange  with 
the  railway  service.  Complete  cover  for  passengers 
would  also  be  provided.  The  layout  of  the  station 
approaches  would  allow  an  easy  How  of  bus  traffic 
to  and  from  the  City  Circle  Road  or  into  Salford. 
If  the  Salford  bus  station  were  located  on  the  other 
side  of  Trinity  Station,  rail  and  bus  traffic  would  be 
si  ill  more  closely  linked.  The  two  bus  stations 
could  be  directly  interconnected  by  a  roadway 
under  the  rail  platforms.  In  contrast,  the  Irwell  site 
offers  only  a  restricted  area  with  poor  road  access 
from  Victoria  Street  at  a  point  where  the  Cathedral 
makes  further  widening  impossible,  and  where 
turning  buses  would  further  confuse  an  already 
complicated  traffic  situation.  The  covering  of  the 
Irwell  at  this  point  is  still  recommended,  but  as 
part  of  the  scheme  for  improving  the  Cathedral's 
setting.  [401 

It  may  be  some  time  before  this  Trinity  Station 
scheme  can  be  realised.  .Meanwhile,  temporary 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  western  bus 
terminal  on  suitable  cleared  or  open  sites.  [402 
The  rush-hour  service  presents  a  different  prob¬ 
lem.  Although  the  normal-service  buses  will 
continue  to  pass  through  the  central  area,  intending 
passengers  will  prefer  to  board  at  the  terminals, 
whose  number  and  location  should  therefore  be 
such  that  no  worker  has  far  to  walk  to  reach  one. 
Accordingly,  two  further  bus  stations  for  rush- 
hour  use  are  planned  to  cover  the  northern  and 
southern  sectors  of  the  city  centre.  These  might 
serve  as  parking-stations  for  buses  not  in  use 
dining  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  first  is  sited 
between  Thomas  Street  and  Smith  field  market, 
and  the  second  on  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Liverpool  Road  and  Lower  Byrom  Street  junction 
(sec  Plate  78).  [403 

The  Thomas  Street  station  is  sited  only  300 
yards  north  of  Market  Street,  while  the  Liverpool 
Road  station  is  only  400  yards  south  of  Peter 
Street.  As  the  property  on  both  sites  is  in  poor 
condition  and  of  considerable  age,  the  construction 
of  these  terminals  could  be  put  in  hand  in  the  early 
post-war  years,  [404 

It  is  suggested  that  another  small  bus  station,  to 
accommodate  about  ten  vehicles,  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  layout  of  the  new  London  Road 
railway  station  approach.  Planned  primarily  as  a 
calling-point  on  many  routes,  it  would  no  doubt 
serve  as  a  terminal  in  certain  instances.  M°5 
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At  the  present  time  part  of  Stevenson  Square  is 
utilised  as  a  terminal  for  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
vehicles  on  the  trolley-bus  system,  the  remainder 
using  street  loading  points.  The  trolley-bus  system 
is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  confined  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  districts  of  the  city;  it  is 
therefore  suggested  that  a  new  trolley-bus  station 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  proposed  northern 
rush-hour  station  at  Thomas  Street.  Here  it  would 
be  possible  to  provide  adequate  waiting-room 
accommodation,  cafeteria,  staff  rooms,  etc. — 
essential  services  none  of  which  exists  at  the 
present  trolley-bus  terminals.  Whether  these 
vehicles  should  proceed  to  the  new  station  by  way 
of  London  Road — the  route  now  followed  hy  the 
Asbton-nnder-Lyne  service  on  its  way  to  its 
terminus  near  the  Parker  Street  bus  station  by 
way  of  Ay  ton  n  Street — is  a  matter  for  careful 
consideration.  The  trolley  bus’s  limited  flexibility 
would  cause  serious  interference  with  other  traffic 
movement  at  the  large  roundabout  proposed  on  the 
City  Circle  Road.  This  is  only  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  may  ultimately  arise  if  trolley-bus  services 
are  brought  into  the  city  centre.  It  may  well  be 
found  necessary  to  divert  the  Ashton  and  Hyde 
services  to  the  new  station  along  the  Inner  Ring 
Road  at  Pin  Mill  Brow  and  near  Devonshire 
Street  respectively.  ^06 

Whether  the  trolley  bus  is  suitable  for  operation 
on  the  highways  of  the  future,  whose  road  widths 
and  large  traffic  islands  would  presumably  necessi¬ 
tate  the  provision  of  unsightly  central  as  well  as 
side  supports  for  its  overhead  equipment,  raises  a 
larger  question.  Obviously  any  authoritative  state¬ 


ment  on  this  point  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
Plan,  but  the  effect  of  our  transport  system 
on  the  amenities  of  the  city  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  d07 

The  four  main  bus  stations  have  been  deliber¬ 
ately  sited  outside  the  City  Circle  Road.  To  put 
litem  inside  woutd  afford  no  greater  convenience 
to  passengers,  since  local  buses  will  pass  through 
ihe  central  area,  but  would  give  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  congestion.  A  concentration  of  vehicles 
can  be  more  easily  handled  outside  the  City  Circle 
Road,  where  more  commodious  approaches  from 
ihe  rear  and  sides  can  be  arranged.  Sites  within 
the  city’s  core  would  also,  of  course,  be  more 
expensive.  L4® 

By  siting  the  two  normal- service  stations  on  the 
City  Circle  Road  itself  great  flexibility  in  routing  is 
secured.  This  will  be  particularly  valuable  during 
the  period  which  must  elapse  before  the  roads 
within  the  central  area  have  been  widened  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  accommodate  all  through  services.  It 
might  be  emphasised  that  these  proposals  do  not 
conform  with  the  principles  which  many  planners 
have  promulgated,  in  that  they  provide  for  bus 
transportation  into  and  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  city.  This  provision  has,  however,  been 
regarded  as  essential  to  Manchester's  continued 
prosperity  as  a  regional  centre.  [4ov 

The  proposed  bus  stations  would  improve 
conditions  for  passengers,  relieve  congestion,  and 
thereby  enable  the  services  to  be  speeded  up.  As 
the  system  is  developed  and  the  highway  pro¬ 
posals  carried  out.  road -passenger  transport  will 
become  increasingly  rapid  and  convenient.  "410 


AIR  TRANSPORT 


Of  all  the  prophecies  which  the  planner  is  called 
upon  to  make  none  is  more  hazardous  than  to 
predict  the  future  of  air  transport.  American 
technical  journals  are  discussing  the  possibility  of 
auto-aircraft  (winged  automobiles);  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  rotor  aircraft  appear  to  be  unbounded  ; 
jet  and  racket  propulsion  are  in  their  infancy.  We 
may  therefore  have  to  reckon  a  few  years  hence 
with  an  extensive  use  of  air  liners,  with  air  taxis 
stationed  on  flat-roofed  buildings,  and  with  folding- 
winged  autoplanes  housed  in  private  garages.  On 
the  other  hand  we  may  find  the  pre-war  rate  of 
technical  progress  only  slightly  accelerated  by  the 
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stimulus  of  war.  But  whatever  the  future  holds  we 
can  regard  the  possession  of  one  major  airport  as 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Manchester.  We  must 
also  be  ready  for  a  development  of  rotor  aircraft, 
a  type  particularly  suited  to  our  congested  island 
conditions.  These  may  be  landed  and  serviced  on 
large  buildings  or  on  small  plane  parks  in  the  city 
centre.  L4ii 

The  increased  speed,  comfort  and  safety  resulting 
from  wartime  developments  in  aircraft  design  and 
the  growing  air-mindedncss  of  the  public  are  factors 
which  will  certainly  make  flying  more  popular  for 
long-distance  journeys.  Although  Manchester  is 


unlikely  to  be  used  as  a  terminal  for  transatlantic 
journeys,  it  is  probahle  that  air  services  to  alj 
major  European  cities  will  become  an  established 
part  of  the  city's  commercial  life.  Indeed,  there  is 
every  possibility  that  the  future  Manchester  busi¬ 
ness  man  will  travel  by  air  to  Berlin,  Moscow  or 
Prague  as  rapidly  and  conveniently  as  he  now 
travels  by  rail  to  London.  [am 

It  seems  possible  also  that  local  inter-city 
services  may  assume  some  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  Surprising  as  it  seems,  air  lines  between  New 
York  and  Washington  (214  miles),  Boston  (184 
miles)  and  Philadelphia  (95  miles)  carried  more 
passengers  before  the  war  than  the  longer  services 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles.  In  1940  more  than  75  passengers  a  day 
were  using  air  transport  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  in  preference  to  the  excellent  rail 
facilities.  This  evidence  contradicts  the  usual 
impression  that  the  aeroplane  is  to  be  regarded 
mainly  as  a  vehicle  for  long-distance  travel.  |4n 

Some  development  of  air  freight  must  also  be 
expected,  though  to  what  extent  it  will  be  economic 
is  not  yet  certain,  depending  as  it  does  on  future 
technical  improvements.  [4i4 


MNGWAY 

Manchester  has  possessed  air  transport  facilities 
since  1930,  when  Barton  Airport  was  opened.  It 
was  later  decided  that  the  Barton  site  was  inade¬ 
quate.  Accordingly  in  1934,  after  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  meteorological  and  ground 
conditions,  Ringway  was  selected  as  the  best 
location  near  Manchester  for  a  major  airport. 
Ring  way  lies  in  open  country,  approximately 
nine  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  city  centre, 
on  the  boundary  of  the  Wythenshawe  Estate.  [4 is 

The  new  airport  was  opened  in  1938.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  it  was  in  the  early  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  with  four  grass  landing  strips  and  a  com¬ 
bined  terminal  building  and  hangar.  At  that  time, 
as  regards  size  and  the  facilities  provided,  it  was 
one  of  the  best  airports  in  the  country.  The  fore¬ 
thought  of  the  corporation  and  their  consultants, 
Messrs.  Norman  and  Dawbarn,  in  providing  space 
for  future  development  has  been  amply  justified 
and  has  made  possible  considerable  wartime 
expansion.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  described  in 
detail;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  a  number  of 
buildings  have  been  added  and  that  three  out  of 


four  grass  landing  strips  have  been  replaced  by 
concrete  runways.  [416 


Classification 


An  important  pamphlet  has  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Air  Ministry  (“‘ Technical  Characteristics  of 
Aerodromes,  Part  I,  Siting  and  Layout  of  Land 
Aerodromes")  as  a  guide  to  the  authorities  con¬ 
cerned.  It  embodies  the  most  recent  information 
on  the  future  sizes  and  capacities  of  aerodromes 
and  the  expected  ranges  of  air  liners.  Airports 
are  classified  according  to  length  of  journey  as 
follows : 


Type 

1  Tniiisocc;m 

2  liuerconrinenla] 

3  Transcontinental 

4  Con  tin  cm  a  1 

5  Local 


Range  of  aircraft,  or  length 
of  non-stop  journey 
3,000  to  4,000  mifes 
1,600  EO  3:000  miles 
750  ro  1 ,600  miks 
200  to  1,000  miles 
100  1o  500  milefs 


It  can  be  assumed  that  the  number  of  airporls  in 
the  transocean  class  will  be  strictly  limited,  and 
that  their  location  will  be  a  matter  for  Government 
decision.  In  any  event  Ringway  is  not  physically 
capable  of  development  on  so  large  a  scale.  It  can 
and  should,  however,  take  its  place  as  a  major 
airport  of  the  transcontinental  class.  A  trans¬ 
continental  airport,  as  envisaged  in  the  Government 
pampldet,  will  be  appreciably  larger  than  any  civil 
airport  in  existence  anywhere  in  the  world  in  1939. 
The  range  of  aircraft  using  it  will  permit  non-stop 
flights  to  all  European  capitals,  to  such  North 
African  towns  as  Casablanca,  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
to  the  Azores  and  thence  via  the  southern  route 
across  the  Atlantic — services  of  the  type  which 
will  obviously  be  of  value  to  Manchester's  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  [417 

Though  lack  of  space  to  make  duplicate  runways 
must  limit  its  ultimate  capacity,  Ringway  airport 
will  nevertheless  accommodate  a  large  passenger 
and  freight  traffic.  So  far  as  can  be  estimated  it 
appears  that  a  single-runway  aerodrome  will  amply 
satisfy  regional  demands  for  a  considerable  period 
(see  Appendix,  page  227).  Rotor- a  ire  raft  landing 
space  will  give  additional  accommodation  for 
local  traffic.  |4is 


Post-War  Runways 

Wartime  progress  in  aircraft  design  has  greatly- 
changed  rhe  requirements  of  aerodrome  con¬ 
struction.  The  aircraft  of  to-day  need  longer  run- 
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ways  with  hard  surfaces  and  clear  approaches  at  a 
very  shallow  angle  from  ground  level.  It  is  possible 
that  after  the  war  the  attention  of  designers  will  be 
diverted  from  speed  to  landing  characteristics;  if 
so,  the  length  of  landing  strips  may  be  reduced  to 
a  point  where  the  cost  of  aerodrome  construction 
comes  within  economic  commercial  limits.  More¬ 
over,  advances  made  in  the  design  of  under¬ 
carriages  may  enable  all  large  aircraft  to  land  out  of 
wind  to  almost  any  extent.  Only  one  main  or  long 
runway  would  then  be  necessary,  with  a  shorter 
subsidiary  runway  at  right-angles  for  use  during 
high  cross  winds  (see  Appendix,  page  228).  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  immediate  post-war  period  three  or 
four  runways  will  be  required.  [ns 

The  area  available  and  suitable  for  airport 
purposes  at  Ringway  can  be  extended  to  a  limit  of 
about  1,355  acres — amply  sufficient  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  transcontinental  airport  with  amain  runway 
of  3,200  yards  and  subsidiary  runways  2,500  yards 
in  length.  (In  fact,  an  intercontinental  airport  could 
be  accommodated  if  this  were  found  to  be  desirable. 
Certainly  the  reservation  of  the  land  which  would 
be  required  for  this  purpose  must  be  regarded  as  a 
wise  precaution.)  It  is  technically  possible  to 
develop  Ringway  as  a  three-runway,  an  extended 
three-ruuway  (with  low-visibility  runway  increased 
to  3,750  yards),  or  a  four-runway  aerodrome.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  for  each  scheme,  but  the  final 
choice  must  obviously  be  deferred  until  the  future 
status  of  the  airport  is  determined  by  the  Ministry 
of  Civil  Aviation.  T20 

Limits  and  Access 

Unfavourable  levels  limit  expansion  to  the  north, 
west  and  south.  Furthermore,  any  major  expansion 
of  the  airport  northward  beyond  the  boundary 
proposed  in  the  Plan,  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  building  of  urgently  needed  houses  in 
Wythenshawe.  Tire  Plan  provides  at  the  same  time 
for  the  full  development  of  Wythenshawe  and  for 
an  airport  of  satisfactory  dimensions,  which  will 
quite  logically  form  part  of  the  green  belt  separating 
the  township  from  neighbouring  development. 
Its  northern  boundary  will  be  the  projected 
OuLcr  Ring  Road,  running  from  A6,  near  Hazel 
Grove,  by  way  of  Bramhali,  Sale,  and  Trafford 
Park  to  rejoin  A 6  near  its  junction  with  the 
Liverpool -East  Lancashire  road.  [jii 

The  southward  extension  of  Princess  Parkway 
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from  the  Altrincham-Stockport  road  has  been 
planned  to  allow  for  a  maximum  airport  reserva¬ 
tion.  Any  major  diversion  of  this  road  would  create 
difficulties  at  its  crossing  over  the  River  Bollin,  as 
well  as  in  the  built-up  area  at  Halebarns.  [422 

Ringway  Airport  will  thus  be  only  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  city  centre  by  the  direct 
route  along  Princess  Parkway — a  matter  of  only 
15  minutes  by  car.  Such  quick  access  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  regional  centre. 
At  the  same  time  the  Outer  Ring  Road  will  afford 
rapid  communication  with  other  parts  of  the 
region.  [423 

Levels  and  Approaches 

The  airport  is  fairly  level  in  a  north-south 
direction  but  rises  some  30  feet  from  west  to  east. 
Thanks  to  ts  position  on  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers  Mersey  and  Bollin  there  are  uo  natural 
obstructions  to  aircraft  in  the  north,  west  or  south, 
but  to  the  east  (at  a  distance  from  10  to  18  miles) 
lie  the  Pennincs,  rising  to  a  height  of  some  2,000 
feet  above  sea  level  (L.800  feet  above  Ringway).  In 
bad  weather  these  hills  would  form  a  technical 
obstruction  to  aircraft  flying  in  to  make  a  normal 
landing,  but  radio  guidance  will  remove  any 
difficulties  of  approach  from  this  direction.  ^424 

THE  AIRPORT  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Certain  features  are  likely  to  be  embodied  in  any 
scheme  for  the  future  development  of  Ringway. 
A  separate  terminal  building  with  larger  hangars 
and  more  elaborate  means  of  control  was  con¬ 
templated  before  the  war,  and  as  air  travel 
increases  other  new  administrative  and  operational 
buildings  will  be  required.  [42s 

An  impression  of  the  airport  as  it  may  well 
appear  in  the  future  will  be  found  on  Plate  24, 
facing  page  69.  The  suggested  design  of  the  air¬ 
port  buildings  has  been  based  on  certain  principles 
developed  for  the  drawing  by  the  City  Architect. 
It  does  not  purport  to  represent  actual  huilding 
proposals.  [426 

The  capacity  of  a  single-runway  airport  is 
largely  governed  by  its  facilities  for  handling  the 
embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  passengers. 
The  illustration  shows  five  loading  points  (the 
numher  required  to  develop  full  runway  capacity) 
from  which  passengers  could  enter  the  planes  under 


cover.  These  covered  ways,  which  might  be  of  the  accommodation  for  members  of  its  staff  and  a 

telescopic  type,  are  shown  leading  to  a  wide,  two-  large  hotel.  f427 

storey  passageway  connected  with  the  passenger  The  future  of  Manchester  as  an  air  terminal 
concourse,  which  would  house  the  Customs  office  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  rulings  and 

and  such  facilities  as  a  restaurant,  small  shops  and  policy  of  the  Government.  At  present  a  number  of 

waiting-rooms.  The  main  administrative  offices  important  towns,  including  Manchester,  are  pro- 

would  be  grouped  round  this  concourse,  while  the  ceeding  with  conflicting  plans  for  major  airports, 

control  room  would  be  housed  in  the  top  floor,  Until  this  confusion  has  been  cleared  up,  Ringway’s 

from  which  an  uninterrupted  view  could  be  place  in  a  national  scheme  for  air  transport  cannot 

obtained  in  all  directions.  Electric  trolleys  would  be  determined;  our  proposals  must  accordingly  be 

carry  passengers  and  luggage  quickly  along  the  tentative.  In  the  meantime  plans  have  been  made 

passageway,  at  the  ends  of  which  would  stand  to  proceed  with  its  development,  if  necessary  to 

warehouses  in  which  goods  might  be  repacked  for  the  furthest  limits  of  the  site,  as  soon  as  these 

transhipment.  A  modern  airport  of  this  size  would  decisions  have  been  reached,  Ringway  should  be 

also  need  considerable  hangar  accommodation,  one  of  the  country’s  future  major  airports:  it  may 

space  for  fuelling  and  servicing  aircraft  and  a  rotor  be  as  vital  to  the  city  in  this  century  as  was  the 

park  for  helicopter  landings,  as  well  as  dwelling  building  of  the  Ship  Canal  in  the  last.  [42s 

MARKETS 

Manchester  has  been  a  recognised  marketing  distributing  centre  suffers  from  a  number  of 

centre  since  the  ninth  century.  Until  1846,  when  serious  defects,  the  chief  of  which  are  congestion 

the  corporation  bought  the  manorial  rights  from  and  the  out-dated  character  of  its  buildings.  [4n 

the  Mosley  family,  the  markets  were  dispersed  in  The  principal  approach  by  road  is  from  Swan 
various  parts  of  the  city;  under  the  subsequent  Street  and  Oldham  Street  and  the  main  exits  are 

policy  of  centralisation,  however,  a  number  of  the  via  Shud chill  and  High  Street.  The  streets  sur- 

s mailer  ones  have  been  closed.  [429  rounding  the  markeL  are  choked  with  road  traffic 

The  Manchester  Corporation  wholesale  markets  originating  from  towns  as  far  away  as  Todmordeo. 

now  serve  not  only  the  city  and  neighbouring  Preston,  Blackpool,  Warrington  and  Orm.sk irk, 

towns  but  also  an  area  within  a  wide  radius  of  the  from  many  parts  of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire  and  even 

city.  From  Smithfield,  for  example,  fruit,  vegetables  from  Scotland,  and  are  lined  on  each  side  by 

and  fish  are  distributed  as  far  north  as  Barrow-in-  standing  vehicles  which  cause  frequent  stoppages; 

Furness  and  as  far  south  as  the  Potteries,  as  well  opposing  streams  of  motor  traffic  contend  for  road 

as  to  towns  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  space  with  hand-barrows  delivering  purchases  to 

throughout  North  Wales.  As  for  the  wholesale  the  parked  vehicles.  [432 

meat  market,  some  couception  of  its  importance  can  Smithfield  has  no  direct  rail  connection,  and 
be  obtained  from  the  average  numbers  of  carcases  in  consequence  rail-borne  supplies,  consisting 

it  handled  annually  between  1935  and  1939:  beef,  mainly  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish,  and  com- 

126,600;  mutton  and  lamb,  1,053,000;  veal,  29,000;  prising  40  to  50  per  cent  of  all  deliveries,  arc 

pork,  46,000.  In  addition  it  dealt  with  an  average  of  brought  to  the  market  by  horse-drawn  and  motor 

113,000  boxes  of  meat  a  year.  In  view  of  these  vehicles  from  the  Ancoats,  Deansgate,  Ducie  Street 

facts  it  is  clearly  essentia!  that  Manchester’s  and  Liverpool  Road  goods  stations.  This  involves 

markets  and  abattoirs  should  be  so  planned  and  much  slow  traffic  moving  through  the  streets  in  the 

sited  that  they  give  efficient  service  under  the  most  central  area  of  the  city.  The  Oldham  Road  goods 

hygienic  conditions  possible.  [430  station  delivers  a  large  proportion  of  the  fish 

The  Smithfield  Wholesale  Fruit,  Vegetable  and  supplies  and  most  of  the  root  vegetables  and  also 

Fish  Market  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  outside  contains  a  separate  potato  market  with  bulk 

London,  occupying  about  seven  acres  in  the  area  storage.  [433 

bounded  by  Shudehill,  Swan  Street,  Oldham  Street  The  roads  within  the  market  are  too  narrow  and 
and  Thomas  Street.  But  this  extremely  active  their  layout  is  totally  unsuited  to  modern  needs; 
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the  system  of  one-way  traffic  now  operating  only 
partially  relieves  the  congestion  at  peak  hours. 
Access  to  the  inner  stalls  is  extremely  difficult;  so 
much  so  that  a  number  of  them  are  let  at  reduced 
rentals,  mainly  to  retailers.  Further  disorganisation 
is  caused  on  the  eastern  or  “Cheshire”  side  by  the 
farmers’  practice  of  depositing  produce  on  the 
footpath  for  sale  to  retailers. 

The  present  site  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  the 
primary  requirements  of  a  modern  market,  which 
arc : 

(a)  Convenient  access  for  road  transport  and 
direct  rail-head  service. 

( b )  Ample  loading  accommodation  clear  of  main 
peripheral  or  internal  roads. 

(e)  Adequate  spacing  of  stalls  to  provide  barrow- 
wavs. 

((/)  Par  king- space  for  traders’  veliicles  and  room 
for  direct  transhipment  of  bulk  purchases 
between  veliicles. 

(c)  Segregation  of  wholesale  and  retail  market 

functions.  [-os 

The  Plan  accordingly  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  new  wholesale  market  on  the  Inner  Ring 
Road,  immediately  north  of  the  present  site,  within 
the  area  bounded  by  Rochdale  Road,  Thompson 
Street,  Oldham  Road  and  Swan  Street.  Most  of 
the  buildings  in  this  area  have  a  limited  “life”,  but 
special  consideration  will  have  to  be  given  to 
certain  premises  of  fairly  recent  construction 
fronting  Rochdale  Road.  Since  the  market  func¬ 
tions  as  a  single  unit  the  actual  removal  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  virtually  overnight; 
it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  new  one  before  the  old  one  is 
disturbed.  [436 

Communications  with  the  new  market  would  be 
excellent.  The  Inner  Ring  Road  would  enable 
incoming  and  outgoing  vehicles  to  circulate  freely 
without  touching  (he  city  centre,  and  the  stopping- 
up  of  Thompson  Street  would  make  it  possible  to 
meet  the  essential  need  for  direct  rail  access. 
Inward  rail -borne  bulk  traffic  would  then  no  longer 
require  double  handling,  while  railway  companies’ 
vehicles  would  be  removed  from  the  market  and 
from  the  approach  roads.  Given  an  efficient  service 
the  railways  would,  in  all  probability,  increase  their 
share  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  traffic,  apart  from 
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the  limited  amount  of  fruit  which  is  collected  from 
the  orchards  by  a  specialised  road  service.  [437 

Direct  rail  access  to  the  proposed  market  site 
would  not  accommodate  all  the  produce  that 
comes  by  rail.  It  has  been  the  custom,  however, 
particularly  in  the  potato  trade,  to  deliver  to 
the  market  representative  truck-loads  only.  The 
remainder,  amounting  to  some  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  rail-borne  supplies,  are  retained  at  goods 
stations  and  delivered  direct  to  purchasers.  This 
practice  has  advantages  for  the  trade  and  will 
doubtless  continue.  Ijon 

The  Campfield  Market  contains  the  fruit 
auction  sale-room  and  a  miscellaneous  market. 
The  former  disposed  of  over  a  million  packages  a 
year,  imported  via  the  Manchester  Docks  from 
some  of  the  principal  producing  countries.  In  the 
immediate  pre-war  period  this  trade  diminished 
considerably,  and  during  the  war  it  has  tem¬ 
porarily  ceased.  The  Campfield  miscellaneous 
market  at  one  time  attracted  a  considerable  number 
of  traders,  but  since  slum  clearance  began  in 
adjacent  areas  its  trade  has  declined.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  remaining  population  is  sufficient  to 
support  a  retail  market  on  the  present  site.  The 
retention  of  this  site  for  market  purposes  would 
prejudice  the  city-centre  proposals;  the  fruit 
auction  should  accordingly  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Smithfield.  [439 

The  City  Abattoir  and  Wholesale  Meat  Market 
occupy  about  5.y  acres  within  an  area  bounded  by 
Dawson  Street,  Water  Street,  Elm  Street  and  the 
River  Medlock,  with  modern  cold-storage  accom¬ 
modation  for  2.700  tons ;  but  the  premises  generally 
are  outmoded  and  considerably  damaged  by 
enemy  action.  Moreover,  certain  disadvantages, 
arising  largely  from  lack  of  space,  are  inherent  in 
the  present  site :  the  abattoir  buildings  are  cramped, 
tire  internal  road  system  is  inadequate,  and 
insufficient  parking  space  is  available.  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  drawback,  however,  is  its  lack  of 
direct  rail  communications.  About  half  the  animals 
reaching  the  city  abattoir  are  either  driven  on  the 
hoof  or  carried  by  road  from  the  cattle  market  at 
Mode  Wheel,  some  2-1.  miles  away.  The  rest  are 
consigned  directly  by  rail  through  Windsor  Bridge 
Station,  from  which  they  are  driven  on  the  hoof  to 
the  abattoir.  [440 

The  corporation’s  Cattle  Market  at  Mode  Wheel 
is  situated  on  the  Ship  Canal  and  in  the  Trafford 


Park  industrial  estate.  Direct  rail  access  with 
loading  accommodation  for  100  wagons  was 
available  before  the  war,  but  these  facilities  have 
suffered  some  damage.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  was  in 
fat  stock  cattle,  of  which  a  large  proportion  goes  to 
wholesale  and  retail  butchers  in  towns  as  far  away 
as  Altrincham,  Wilmslow,  Accrington  and  Roch¬ 
dale.  The  market  drew  supplies  from  all  over  the 
country  and  from  Ireland,  the  bulk  coming  hy 
rail.  44) 

Internally  the  market  is  well  planned,  but  the 
site  is  handicapped  by  inferior  main-road  com¬ 
munications  and  its  distance  from  the  city  abattoir. 
The  distance  from  the  city  centre  and  inadequate 
public  transport  are  also  handicaps  to  its  popularity 
with  traders.  [442 

In  the  future  the  abattoir  and  cattle  market 
should  undoubtedly  be  combined.  For  this  purpose 
a  new  site  of  20  acres  would  be  required.  [443 

The  main  requirements  of  a  combined  market 
and  abattoir  are: 

(a)  Direct  rail  communication. 

(1 b )  Proximity  to  ring  roads  for  ease  of  distri¬ 
bution. 

(e)  Clean  atmosphere  and  surroundings. 

(d)  A  central  position  equally  convenient  for 
Manchester  and  Salford.  444 

The  proposed  site  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Cheetham  Hill  industrial  area,  adjoining  the  rail¬ 
way  (see  Plate  23,  facing  page  68),  is  satisfactory  in 
each  of  these  respects.  Good  road  communications 
are  provided  by  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road,  and 
direct  rail  access  by  the  Manchester,  Whitefield  and 
Radclifte  branch  line.  Since  the  site  is  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground  the  slaughter¬ 
house  could  be  largely  screened  from  view.  To  the 
south  of  it  is  a  light  industrial  zone,  and  on  its 
north  side  a  belt  of  public  open  space  from  which 
it  would  be  separated  by  a  screen  of  trees.  (The 
nearest  house  is  now  270  yards  away,  but  the 
distance  will  be  400  yards  when  the  Plan  has  been 
carried  out.)  Finally,  its  central  situation  would 
meet  the  regional  requirements  of  the  trade.  As 
on  any  central  site,  some  degree  of  atmospheric 
pollution  is  inevitable,  but  conditions  will  im¬ 
prove  if  a  vigorous  smoke-abatement  policy  is 
enforced.  (445 


The  Oak  Street  Retail  Fish  Market,  which  imme¬ 
diately  adjoins.  Smithfield,  declined  after  the  Iasi 
war- — largely,  it  is  believed,  owing  to  the  shift  of 
population  from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the 
dormitory  areas.  It  is  out-of-date  in  design, 
lacks  essential  modern  facilities,  and  compares 
unfavourably  with  similar  establishments  in  other 
towns. 

The  Shudcbill  Retail  Poultry  Market  is  a  small 
uncovered  street  market  whose  functions  could  be 
embodied  with  those  of  Smithfield.  [447 

Victoria  Market,  a  small  high-class  general- 
produce  retail  market  situated  between  Market 
Place  and  Victoria  Street,  was  one  of  the  more 
remunerative  of  the  Market  Committee's  establish¬ 
ments;  t  was  totally  demolished  by  enemy  action 
in  1940.  To  re-open  it  on  its  present  site  would 
prejudice  the  proper  planning  of  the  central  area. 
However,  the  Markets  Committee  considers  that 
there  is  a  real  need  for  a  general  retail  market  in 
Manchester  to  replace  these  various  smaller 
markets.  It  should  be  designed  for  the  sale  of  meat, 
fruit,  vegetables,  poultry,  fish,  flowers,  grocery  and 
confectionery,  and  should  be  entirely  separate 
from  the  wholesale  trade.  The  success  of  such  a 
project  would  depend  very  largely  on  the  site 
selected.  It  should  be  conveniently  close  to  rail  and 
bus  stations  for  shoppers  drawn  from  a  wide  area. 
It  should  also  be  closely  related  10  a  popular 
shopping  centre,  but  so  planned  as  to  detract  in  no 
way  from  its  character.  An  area  of  at  least  two 
acres  would  be  required.  [448 

A  site  at  the  northern  end  of  Oldham  Street, 
bounded  by  Hilton  Street.  Oak  Street  and  Scholes 
Street,  is  suggested  (see  Plate  23,  facing  page  68). 
Most  of  its  existing  property  is  old  and  will  in  any 
case  be  redeveloped  at  a  fairly  early  dale.  In  this 
location,  only  300  yards  from  Piccadilly,  the  market 
would  have  the  advantage  of  nearness  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  bus  station  in  the  Thomas  Street  area; 
it  would  also  be  connected  with  the  Oldham  Street 
shopping  area,  which  is  retained  in  the  Plan, 
AH  delivery  traffic  could  be  kept  clear  of  principal 
roads,  so  that  unavoidable  spillage  and  dirt 
left  by  vehicles  would  not  create  a  nuisance.  The 
market  hal!  itself  is  envisaged  as  of  the  "  floral- 
hall f>  type,  with  uniform  stalls  for  each  trade. 
Such  a  market  normally  serves  an  additional 
social  function  and  might  usefully  include  a 
restaurant.  449 
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MUNICIPAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 


The  Government  has  announced  its  intention  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  national  health  service 
in  order  that  everybody,  irrespective  of  means,  sex 
or  occupation,  may  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  medical 
and  allied  services  available.  The  means  by  which 
the  personal  doctor-patient  relationship  is  to  be 
combined  with  a  public  organisation  of  the  medical 
service  have  yet  to  be  settled.  The  question  of 
group  practice  in  health  centres  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  blit 
whatever  the  decision  may  be,  it  will  still  be 
necessary  to  rehouse  existing  local  authority 
medical  services,  and  it  is  proposed  to  do  this  by 
means  of  health  centres,  which  could  be  extended 
to  provide  accommodation  for  group  practice  if 
this  should  be  necessary.  [450 

Describing  the  present  maternity  and  child 
welfare  centres  in  a  report  to  the  Public  Health 
Committee,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  said  : 

Mu  11  y  are  inadequate  from  the  point  of  view  of  size, 
unsuitable  as  to  accommodation  and  arrangement,  badly 
lit,  badly  ventilated,  relatively  dirty,  in  poor  decorative 
repair,  and  have  inadequate,  unsatisfactory,  and  even 
primitive,  sanitary  arrangements.  .  .  ,  An  efficient  health 
centre  must  be  bright,  at  tractive  and  convenient,  forming  a 
focus  of  social  activities,  as  we.lf  as  providing  medical 
sen  ice.  .  .  .  Children,  our  greatest  national  asset,  need 
colourful,  comfortable  and  dean  surroundings.  ...  It  is  not 
easy  to  teach  cleanliness,  and  the  road  to  health  under  such 
conditions,  and  the  display  of  artistic  and  cheerful  health 
posters  advocating  cleanliness  and  preventative  measures,  on 
dirty,  damp,  and  dilapidated  walls,  makes  poor  propaganda. 

In  accordance  with  the  proposals  contained  in 
this  report  the  Plan  envisages  the  provision  of  one 
main  health  centre  and  four  sub-centres  for  every 
50,000  persons.  The  City  Architect  and  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  have  planned  a  typical  main 
health  centre,  for  which  an  area  of  about  24  acres 
would  be  required,  A  further  22  acres  would 
enable  it  to  be  extended,  should  the  need  arise, 
to  accommodate  a  group  of  practitioners  working 
under  a  national  medical  service.  A  site  of  five 
acres  has  accordingly  been  reserved  in  each  district 
centre.  [451 

Some  idea  of  the  comprehensive  scope  of  a  main 
health  centre  can  be  gained  from  the  following 


summary  of  the  accommodation  proposed  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health: 

Ground  floor:  a  maternity  and  child  welfare 
section  embodying  ante-natal  and  post-natal  clinics 
on  the  main  south  front,  a  milk  sales  service  and 
dispensary,  a  day  nursery  for  40  children,  accom¬ 
modation  for  school  medical  services, *  a  V.D. 
clinic,  an  accident  treatment  unit,  a  lecture  room, 
an  ambulance  unit  and  caretaker's  quarters.  First 
floor:  a  dental  unit,  an  X-ray  unit,  a  skin  depart¬ 
ment,  an  orthopaedic  section,  provision  for  massage 
and  light  treatment,  a  pathological  laboratory  and 
staff  dining  and  rest  rooms.  Second  floor:  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  senior  medical  officer,  a  staff  of 
health  visitors  and  district  midwives,  medical 
records  and  a  medical  library.  [452 

The  health  sub-centres  would  be  smaller,  of 
simpler  design  and  less  elaborately  equipped.  At 
least  one  sub-centre  should  be  within  easy  reach  of 
every  home;  a  reservation  of  two  acres  in  new 
development  and  12  acres  in  redevelopment  has 
accordingly  been  made  in  each  neighbourhood 
centre.  [453 

The  existing  municipal  hospitals  are: 

In  North  Manchester 

Crumpsall  Hospital,  including  Park  House — 
General. 

Booth  Hall  Hospital— Children.  (The  site  area 
for  Booth  Hall  is  increased  in  the  Plan.) 

Monsall  Hospital — Infectious  diseases. 

In  South  Manchester 

Withington  Hospital— General. 

Rose  Hill  Hospital — Convalescent  children. 

Baguley  Hospital — Sanatorium  (pulmonary 
tuberculosis).  [434 

In  addition  to  the  reconstruction  and  extensions 
which  will  be  needed  at  several  of  these  hospitals, 
a  new  general  municipal  hospital  will  be  required 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  which  is  at  present 
ill  served.  The  proposed  site  for  this  hospital  is 
indicated  on  Plate  13,  facing  page  40.  It  comprises 
44-3  acres,  pleasantly  located  with  a  south-west 
aspect  across  the  Gorton,  Denton  and  Audenshaw 
reservoirs.  [455 


*  There  are  ai  present  separate  school  clinics  which  conic  under  the  juris  diction  of  the  Hducaiion  Committee,  Future  policy  with  regard  to  them 
remains  to  be  determined. 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES* 


GAS  SUPPLY 

Gas  is  manufactured  at  four  works,  two  to  the 
north  of  the  city  centre,  a  third  outside  the  city  at 
Partington,  near  Irlam,  and  a  fourth  in  Droylsden. 
There  is  also  a  distributing  station  at  Gaythorn  in 
the  south-west  of  the  central  city  area.  |JS6 

The  oldest  gasworks  occupies  some  nine  acres 
to  the  west  of  Rochdale  Road,  north  of  Gould 
Street.  Dating  from  1825,  it  now  comprises  one 
rcLort  house  and  five  holders,  two  of  which  are 
isolated  from  the  carbonising  plant  by  the  L.M.S. 
Railway’s  main  Yorkshire  line.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
gressively  modernised ;  a  former  retort  house  is 
now  being  converted  into  fuel-storage  bunkers 
with  screening  plant.  [4s? 

To  the  south  of  Bradford  Road  opposite  Philips 
Park  Cemetery  stands  the  larger  of  the  city  works, 
occupying  over  50  acres.  Two  of  its  retort  houses 
date  from  1884,  but  in  1921  its  capacity  was 
doubled  by  the  addition  of  Lwo  further  retort 
houses  together  with  ancillary  plant.  The  site  also 
accommodates  three  holders  (one  of  which  is 
waterless),  a  modern  benzole-refining  plant  and  a 
water-gas  plant.  [4ss 

The  Partington  works,  on  the  Ship  Canal,  was 
projected  in  1921  and  completed  in  part  in  1928. 
The  site  area  is  175  acres,  but  only  part  of  it  has 
yet  been  developed.  [459 

The  Droylsden  works  is  much  smaller  than  the 
others;  it  is  mainly  used  to  supply  the  immediate 
locality.  [460 

Gas  is  distributed  to  consumers  direct  from  each 
of  the  manufacturing  works  and  also  from  the 
Gaythorn  station.  The  latter  functions  as  a  holding 
centre  for  gas  produced  at  the  three  main  works; 
it  contains  six  holders,  special  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  the  calorific  value  of  gas,  and  the 
principal  offices,  stores,  and  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  workshops  connected  with  the  distribution 
system.  46i 

Policy  and  Development 

At  the  Rochdale  Road  works  the  railway  siding 
crossing  Rochdale  Road,  by  which  coal  is  delivered 
to  the  plant,  should  ultimately  be  replaced  by  a 
siding  from  the  main-line  railway.  [462 

The  Bradford  Road  works  should  be  more  com¬ 


pactly  ground  into  that  pari  of  its  site  lying  to 
the  east  of  the  Ardwick  branch  of  the  L.M.S. 
Railway,  so  that  Every  Street  may  be  continued 
as  a  major  highway  to  the  Intermediate  Ring 
Road.  [jfii 

All  plant  and  holders  at  Gaythorn  should  ulti¬ 
mately  be  dismantled  so  that  the  surrounding  area 
can  be  redeveloped  satisfactorily  in  accordance 
with  the  city-centre  scheme.  [464 

To  improve  working  conditions,  efficient  dust- 
extraction  plant  should  be  installed  at  all  gasworks ; 
purification  and  by-products  refining  plant  must 
also  be  modernised  in  order  to  reduce  noxious 
emissions.  The  installation  of  such  modern  plant 
at  the  Bradford  Road  works  is  essential  to  the 
redevelopment  of  Miles  Platting  as  a  residential 
area.  [465 

If  the  Rochdale  Road  and  Bradford  Road 
works  are  confined  within  reduced  site  areas,  and 
the  Gaythorn  distributing  centre  is  dismantled,  the 
Partington  works  may  have  to  be  enlarged  to 
maintain  an  adequate  supply.  Its  road  communica¬ 
tions  with  neighbouring  industrial  areas,  where 
by-products  of  coal  carbonisation  are  consumed, 
should  at  the  same  time  be  improved.  [466 

The  present  high-pressure  ring  main  (most  of 
which  is  laid  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  with  links 
between  gasworks  and  principal  consumers)  could 
be  extended  to  meet  any  increased  demand  from 
the  proposed  major  industrial  zones  to  the  north 
and  east.  [46? 

Both  industrial  and  domestic  consumers  would 
benefit  from  a  regional  distribution  scheme  based 
on  the  pooling  of  gas  through  interconnected 
mains.  Then  if  one  undertaking  were  forced  to 
reduce  output  its  consumers  could  get  an  emergency 
supply  from  adjoining  undertakings.  A  promising 
start  has  already  been  made,  thou  git  few  links  yet 
exist  between  adjoining  distribution  systems. 
Further  links  might  be  added  until  an  efficient  gas 
“grid’’  is  an  accomplished  fact.  [468 

ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY 

Electricity  is  generated  at  the  Barton  station  on 
the  Ship  Canal  in  Urmston,  and  at  Stuart  Si  reel  in 
the  industrial  area  of  Clayton  to  the  north-west  of 
the  city  centre.  Both  stations  at  present  contribute 


■  The  views  here  expressed  ahouL  the  trily's  services,  :md  ihe  proposals  outlined  for  iheir  future.  ;ljt  not  necessarily  those  of  the  service  underline  mgs 
themselves  or  oflheir  engineers,  hut  arc  the  outcome  of  a  broad  survey  of  [heir  layout  jm  nel&liuri  lu  the  plnmiing  of  Ihe  city  a  whole. 
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to  the  North-West  of  England  supply  scheme  of  the 
Central  Electricity  Board.  A  subsidiary  station  at 
Bloom  Street,  in  the  central  city  area,  is  maintained 
for  use  in  emergency  and  at  times  of  peak  load ;  it 
also  supplies  steam  for  heating  warehouses  and 
office  blocks  in  the  vicinity  (see  Chapter  17).  [469 

Projected  prior  to  the  last  war,  the  Barton  power 
station  came  into  operation  in  1923,  and  transmits 
an  A.C.  supply  at  33.000  volts  to  the  major  distri¬ 
buting  stations  of  the  city  and  to  other  areas. 
Adjoining  it  is  an  important  sub-station  connected 
with  the  132, 000-vol.t  “grid”  network.  l470 

The  Stuart  Street  generating  station  has  been 
operating  since  1902,  and  has  been  extended  from 
time  to  time.  In  recent  years  the  plant  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  modernised,  and  a  further  large  generator  is 
now  being  installed.  The  6,600-volt  generators  at 
this  station  are  connected  to  the  33,000-volt  trans¬ 
mission  system  by  means  of  transformers.  [47 1 

Connected  to  the  33,000-volt  transmission 
system  are  14  major  distributing  stations  where  the 
supply  is  transformed  to  6,600  volts  for  local 
distribution.  [472 

In  the  case  of  large  consumers,  the  6.600-volt 
supply  is  taken  directly  into  sub-stations  on  their 
premises,  totalling  244;  approximately  half  of  these 
sub-stations  are  also  used  for  the  distribution  of 
A.C.  supply  to  domestic  and  industrial  consumers 
in  the  near  vicinity.  In  addition  over  130  sub¬ 
stations  in  separate  buildings  are  employed  solely 
for  .A.C'.  supply.  The  6,600- volt  supply  is  converted 
to  D.C.  (mainly  for  traction  use)  at  19  converting 
stations,  some  of  which  perform  the  dual  function 
of  distributing  A.C.  and  converting  to  D.C.  [4:3 
At  Dickinson  Street,  which  is  one  of  the  major 
distributing  stations,  the  control-room  for  the 
whole  of  the  electricity  system  within  the  Man¬ 
chester  area  is  installed,  equipped  with  automatic 
instruments  which  indicate  visually  any  failure  of 
supply  at  the  more  important  sub-stations  and 
show  why  it  has  occurred.  [474 


Close  to  High  Street  (another  major  distributing 
station)  is  situated  the  main  cable  and  trans¬ 
former  store  and  maintenance  workshops  for  the 
distribution  section.  [475 

The  testing  and  standardising  laboratories  and 
workshops  for  maintenance  of  meters,  public 
lighting  and  domestic  equipment,  are  installed  at 
the  Polygon,  Ardwick  Green,  near  a  converting 
sub-station.  [476 

Passenger  transport  vehicles  consume  D.C. 
primarily  because  it  is  easily  controllable.  The 
tramway  network  is  generally  supplied  through 
rotary  converting  plant,  but  the  trolley-bus  network 
has  been  developed  mainly  with  static  mercury  arc 
rectifiers  located  at  intervals  of  about  one  mile 
along  the  trolley-bus  routes,  for  better  voltage 
maintenance.  [477 

Policy  and  Development 

Barton  power  station  is  not  capable  of  exten¬ 
sion,  but  the  older  plant  will  be  replaced  by 
modern  machines  within  the  next  few'  years.  The 
construction  of  an  additional  power  station  will 
be  contingent  on  the  future  requirements  of  the 
Central  Electricity  Board,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
situated  in  the  city  area.  The  generating  station  at 
Bloom  Street  should  ultimately  be  removed,  since 
its  position  is  incompatible  with  the  proper  re¬ 
development  of  the  central  city  area.  It  is  too 
early  to  judge  its  future  value  as  part  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  district-heating  scheme,  providing  space 
heat  and  hot  water  to  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  buildings  throughout  the  city,  but  in  any 
event  all  central  boiler  plants,  whether  separate 
or  combined  with  the  generation  of  electricity, 
should  be  located  in  industrial  zones.  [47s 

In  any  rebuilding  programme  the  policy  of 
installing  6,000-volt  transformers  in  the  larger 
commercial  buildings,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  supply 
of  low- voltage  current  to  their  immediate  neigh¬ 
bours.  should  be  continued.  [479 
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8  INDUSTRY 

"Peace  and  prosperity  depend  above  all  upon  the  measure 
in  which  a  higher  phase  of  industrial  civilisation  may  be 
attained  in  a  region  by  its  civic  communities/' 

Patrick  Bell  Gcddes 


to  the  world  Manchester  spells  cotton.  In  1914 
the  cotton  industry  accounted  for  one-third  of 
Britain’s  export  trade,  and  although  it  has  since 
declined  it  will  unquestionably  have  a  dominant 
part  to  play  in  the  economic  future  of  South-east 
Lancashire.  Manchester  is  at  once  the  warehouse, 
the  nerve-centre  and  the  capital  city  of  that  great 
industrial  region;  it  is  and  must  remain  first  and 
foremost  a  market  for  Lancashire  cotton.  |4so 
But  Manchester  does  not,  and  cannot,  rely 
solely  on  one  industry.  To  secure  for  itself  a  high 
and  stable  level  of  employment  the  city  must 
establish  and  maintain  a  balanced  industrial 
structure.  It  must  develop  those  existing  industries 
which  showed  themselves  sufficiently  robust  and 
well-rooted  to  weather  the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties  and  induce  them  to  branch  out  into 
related  fields.  It  must  also  seek  to  attract  new 
industries,  particularly  those  (like  the  processing 
of  food)  which  cater  largely  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  [4SI 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peace  will 
bring  a  period  of  large-scale  capital  investment  in 
new  industrial  processes,  as  well  as  in  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  obsolete  and  worn-out  plant.  Then,  if  ever, 
will  come  Manchester’s  opportunity  to  strengthen 
and  balance  is  industrial  structure.  As  the  focal 
point  of  the  South-east  Lancashire  conurbation  the 


city  can  offer  to  new  enterprises  an  unrivalled  pool 
of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labour,  a  vast  market 
with  excellent  road,  rail  and  water  transport 
facilities,  and  easy  access  to  an  abundance  of 
natural  resources.  These  attractions,  however, 
have  not  in  the  past  proved  sufficient  in  themselves. 
As  the  London  County  Council  Plan  revealed, 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  all  factories  opened  in  the 
country  during.  the  years  1934-1 93S,  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  foreign,  firms  established  in  England  between 
193!  and  1935,  were  located  in  the  London  region,  while 
over  one-third  of  all  new  factories  with  export  connections 
erected  between  1933  and  193S  also  selected  a  London  site. 

It  is  vitally  important,  alike  on  social,  strategic 
and  economic  grounds,  that  this  disastrous  drift 
away  from  the  basic  industrial  regions  should  be 
arrested  and  reversed.  That  will  not  happen  unless 
the  location  of  industry  is  deliberately  planned  in 
the  public  interest,  [482 

The  industrialist  and  the  planning  authority  are 
at  one  in  desiring  the  removal  of  derelict  under¬ 
takings,  the  provision  of  larger  and  better  equipped 
trading  estates,  and  the  organisation  of  a  more 
rapid  and  efficient  transport  system.  By  close  col¬ 
laboration  they  can  together  secure  that  infusion 
of  new  industries  on  which,  combined  with  the 
reinvigoration  of  old  staples,  the  future  prosperity 
of  Manchester  depends.  [483 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY 


The  suggested  zoning  scheme  for  industry  has 
been  explained  in  Chapter  5.  The  present  chapter 
outlines  the  principal  investigations  which  have 
been  made  into  the  existing  structure  of  industry, 
and  the  significance  for  planning  purposes  of  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  about  its  probable  future 
development.  [4sj 

The  data  used  in  these  investigations  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  somewhat  out  of  date.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  conditions  have  been 
abnormal  since  1938,  when  the  country  began  to 
prepare  for  war ;  conclusions  derived  from  statistics 


referring  to  the  last  few  years  would  only  be  mis¬ 
leading.  Our  research  has  accordingly  been  mainly 
limited  to  the  ten  years  leading  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  war.  [485 

The  vast  industrial  area  extending  from  Maccles¬ 
field  in  the  south  to  Colne  and  Preston  in  the  north 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  populous  towns,  separ¬ 
ated  from  each  other  by  arbitrary  local -govern¬ 
ment  divisions  but  otherwise  merging  into  one 
physical  and  economic  entity.  Manchester,  as  its 
focal  point,  is  the  natural  gathering-ground  for 
those  types  of  industry  which  derive  the  greatest 
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benefit  from  proximity  to  a  regional  centre  of 
administration  and  commerce.  Hence  a  study  of 
its  industrial  development  cannot  be  confined  to 
statistics  relating  only  to  the  area  within  the 
administrative  boundary  of  the  city;  these  must  be 
considered  in  their  regional  context.  The  industrial 
survey  has  therefore  been  carried  out  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Manchester  and  District  Regional 
Planning  Committee.  [466 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
A  comparison  of  local  and  national  employment 
figures  brings  out  the  tremendous  importance  of 
manufacturing  industries  to  the  people  of  the 
region  and  the  city.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  this 
is  a  predominantly  industrial  area,  but  few  realise 
how  much  it  depends  upon  manufacturing  as 
distinct  from  other  forms  of  industry.  [4S7 


PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  ENGAGED 


IN  INDUSTRY 

(1931  CENSUS) 

England 

Regional 

and 

planning 

Classification 

Wales 

area 

Manchester 

(«) 

in  all  industries  classified 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour 

41-5 

45 

44-7 

(*) 

Tn  ail  industries  except 
commerce,  the  professions, 
hotel  and  catering  enter¬ 
tainment  and  sport 

23-5 

37-6 

36-9 

(0 

In  the  manufacturing  in¬ 

dustries  only 

13-2 

24-9 

23’ 8 

(4) 

In  other  industries — min¬ 
ing,  quarrying,  building 

and  decorating,  essential 

services  and  distributive 
trades 

I  O’ 3 

12-7 

13-1 

These  percentages  clearly  illustrate  the  marked 
divergence  between  the  local  and  national  scales  of 
industrial  employment,  especially  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  For  every  person  employed  in 
these  industries  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  are, 
in  proportion,  nearly  two  so  employed  in  the 
regional  area  and  in  the  city.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  predominant  textile  and  clothing 
industries  employ  both  male  and  female  labour. 
The  result  is  that  any  general  depression  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  has  a  correspondingly 
more  drastic  effect  on  employment  in  the  city  and 
over  the  whole  of  the  regional  area.  [488 

The  following  statistics  show  the  incidence  of 
unemployment  at  the  time  of  the  1931  census  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  in  the  regional  area,  and  in 
the  city.  [489 
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INCIDENCE  OF 

UNEMPLOYMENT  (1931 

CENSUS) 

Number  of 

Percentage 

insured  workers 

unemployed 

England  and  Wales: 

Males 

11,563,591 

14-6 

Females 

5.122,979 

9.4 

Males  and  females 

16.686,570 

12-9 

Region: 

Males 

361,319 

18-7 

Females 

211,251 

12-9 

Males  and  females 

572,570 

16-5 

Manchester: 

Males 

213.352 

20’ 7 

Females 

129,378 

13-1 

Males  and  females 

342,730 

17-7 

As  might  be  expected,  unemployment  was  more 
severe  in  the  Manchester  district  than  in  the 
country  as  a  whole;  in  point  of  fact  it  was  higher 
in  the  city  than  in  the  regional  area.  The  local 
position  may  well  have  been  even  worse  than  these 
figures  suggest,  owing  to  the  day-to-day  influx  into 
the  regional  area,  and  particularly  into  Manchester, 
of  unemployed  workpeople  seeking  jobs  in  trades 
other  than  the  staple  cotton  industry.  [490 

Unemployment  reached  its  peak  in  the  city 
about  the  time  of  the  census;  thereafter  it  declined 
steadily  until  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  following  estimates  of  unemployment 
trends  (compiled  from  figures  supplied  by  the 
statistical  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour) 
into  which  the  percentages  for  1931  have  been 
interpolated.  [49i 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  POPULATION 
UNEMPLOYED  IN  MANCHESTER 


1929 

1931 

1934 

1936 

1937 

Males 

9-3 

20-7 

18-5 

14-5 

12-0 

Females 

7-3 

13-1 

9-3 

8-7 

7-6 

Males  and  Females 

8-6 

17-7 

15-1 

12-1 

10-5 

The  sudden  increase  to  a  peak  from  1929  to 
1931  was  followed  by  a  much  more  gradual 
decline  than  occurs  in  the  normal  trade  cycle.  [492 

STRUCTURE  AND  DEFICIENCIES 

The  number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  main 
industries  in  the  city  for  the  year  1943  is  given  in 
Table  1  of  Appendix  E,  page  229,  and  charted  on 
Diagram  1 5,  opposite.  These  figures  reflect  the 
present  abnormal  preponderance  of  the  engineering 
and  allied  industries,  and  the  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tion  of  employment  in  industries  restricted  by 
wartime  controls.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
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A  LIVING  &  WORKING  IN  MANCHESTER  -  i9J], 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  POPULATON 
Diagram  15 

diagrams  on  this  page  shows  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  industrial  structure  of  the 
city  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  [493 

Table  2  of  the  same  Appendix  classifies  factories 
in  the  principal  industries  according  to  size  and 
shows  which  sizes  dominate  the  employment  field. 
This  factor  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  design 
of  future  layouts  within  the  proposed  industrial 
zones.  The  marked  similarity  between  the  Man¬ 
chester  figures  for  1943  and  the  national  figures 
for  1936,  shown  in  the  same  Table,  suggests  that 
in  respect  of  factory  sizes  wartime  conditions  are 
not  abnormal.  ,494 

The  degree  of  concentration  of  an  industry  in 
any  district  can  be  measured  by  calculating  its 
location  factor — that  is,  by  dividing  the  percentage 
of  workpeople  employed  in  that  industry  within 
the  district  by  the  corresponding  figure  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Thus,  a  location  factor  of  one 
means  that  the  district  has  an  average  share  of  the 
industry  concerned.  A  location  factor  of  more  than 
one  means  that  the  district's  actual  share  of  that 
particular  industry  is  greater  than  it  would  he 
if  the  industry  were  spread  evenly  throughout 
the  country,  while  a  factor  of  less  than  011c  in¬ 
dicates  the  extent  to  which  the  district  is  deficient 
in  that  industry  by  comparison  with  the  country 
at  large.  [495 

Such  factors  cannot  be  exactly  calculated  for  the 
whole  of  any  individual  industry  in  Manchester, 
because  the  numbers  of  workpeople  employed  in 
the  city  but  living  elsewhere  are  not  recorded 
industry  by  industry.  However,  a  guide  to  the 
concentration  of  industry  can  be  obtained  by 
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dividing  the  known  percentage  of  workpeople 
resident  in  Manchester  who  are  employed  in  a 
particular  industry  in  the  city  by  the  percentage 
working  in  that  industry  in  the  whole  country.  A 
similar  calculation  can  be  made  for  the  region  as  a 
whole. 

A  schedule  of  such  location  indices  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industries  in  Manchester  and  in  the  region, 
calculated  from  information  contained  in  the  1931 
census  of  industry,  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
Table  3,  and  represented  on  Diagram  16  on  page 
87.  It  shows  that  the  following  manufacturing 
industries  are  all  highly  concentrated  in  the  city: 
rubber;  textile  finishing,  dyeing  and  printing: 
clothing;  paper-making,  printing  and  stationery; 
cotton;  and  electrical  and  general  engineering 
(including  textile  engineering),  it  also  identifies 
those  industries  in  which  die  city  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  somewhat  deficient.  These  are: 

(1)  All  trades  allied  to  the  building  industry, 
including  brickmaking  and  woodworking. 
(The  post-war  housing  programme  alone  will 
necessitate  a  considerable  expansion  of  these 
industries  within  the  city  and  the  region.  That 
expansion  in  turn  will  doubtless  induce  a 
development  of  newer  industries,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  building  plastics,  pre¬ 
fabricated  building  units,  patent  wallboards 
and  lining  boards  and  special  forms  of  glass. 
These  should,  therefore,  find  advantages  in  a 
Manchester  location.) 

(2)  The  food  industry.  (The  existing  chemical 
industries  in  the  district  should  provide  scope 
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for  the  manufacture  of  patent  and  medicinal 
foods.) 

(3)  The  heavier  and  lighter  types  of  engineering, 
appearing  in  the  Table  as  iron  and  steel 
smelting  and  founding,  cutlery  and  small 
tools,  and  “other  metal  industries which 
include  constructional  engineering,  heavy 
forging  and  the  manufacture  of  precision 
tools,  instruments  and  metal  containers. 

(4)  Sections  of  the  textile  industry  other  than 

cotton  and  its  allied  trades.  Within  this  cate¬ 
gory  will  fall  many  of  the  newer  industries 
(such  as  the  manufacture  of  nylon  fabrics 
and  spun  glass)  which  involve  the  use  of 
plastic  compounds,  [497 

Thus  a  number  of  new  industries  having  natural 
links  with  those  already  in  being  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  with  advantage  to  both.  For  example,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  food  and  metal  containers  might 
establish  close  connections  with  existing  chemical 
undert  a  kings  to  their  mutual  benefit.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  plastics  in  association  with  the  textile 
industry  also  holds  out  distinct  possibilities,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  sound-absorbent  wall,  linings 
from  a  combination  of  textiles,  new  plastics  and 
fibre-boards.  [4<& 

In  selecting  sites  for  such  new  enterprises  the 
labour  requirements  of  existing  industries  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  aim  should  be  to  maximise 
employment  in  each  area  by  introducing  new 
industries  whose  labour  requirements  are  comple¬ 
mentary  to.  rather  than  competitive  with,  those  of 
existing  industries.  Thus,  so  long  as  cotton  and  its 
allied  trades  are  short  of  skilled  workers  a  new 
industry  requiring  specialised  labour  of  the  same 
kind  should  not  be  established  in  an  area  where 
cotton  predominates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cotton 
or  any  other  industry  show's  signs  of  depression,  it 
is  important  that  new  industries  capable  of  keeping 
the  same  labour  in  full  employment  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so.  [aw 

past  trends  and  present  distribution 
The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  kindly  supplied  the 
numbers  of  workers  in  the  principal  industries 
whose  insurance  books  passed  through  employ¬ 
ment  exchanges  in  the  regional  planning  area 
during  each  of  the  years  1929,  1934,  1936  and  1937. 

I  wo  tables  compiled  from  these  figures  (which 
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bring  the  statistics  of  the  1931  census  of  industry 
up  to  the  immediate  pre-war  period)  have  been 
used  to  ascertain  the  past  trends  of  industry.  The 
first  (Table  4,  Appendix,  page  231)  compares 
the  numbers  of  workpeople  employed  in  1 1  sub¬ 
divisions  of  industry  in  the  three  later  years  with 
the  numbers  so  employed  in  1929.  The  second 
(Table  5)  sets  out  for  eaeh  of  the  four  years  the 
number  of  insured  workers  employed  in  each  sub¬ 
division,  the  percentage  of  all  industrial  employees 
in  the  region  represented  by  each  number,  and  the 
corresponding  location  index.  Diagram  17  on 
page  88  compares  the  number  of  insured  workers 
and  the  percentage  of  all  industrial  employees  in 
each  of  these  main  sub-divisions  wfith  similar 
statistics  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  No  figures  are 
given  for  the  years  1930  to  1933  because  this  was  a 
period  of  abnormal  depression,  but  a  comparison 
can  readily  be  made  with  the  corresponding 
statistics  for  the  census  year  1931.  Some  of  the 
distinct  trends  revealed  by  these  two  tables  are 
summarised  in  the  Appendix.  [500 

It  is  clear  that  during  the  ten  years  before  the 
wrar  the  principal  industries,  with  the  exceptions  of 
clothing  and  chemicals,  were  less  prosperous 
in  the  regional  area  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
This  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  severe  de¬ 
pression  of  1931  which,  though  nation-wide,  was 
most  pronounced  in  the  staple  exporting  industries 
which  predominate  in  South-east  Lancashire.  This 
depression  had  its  repercussions  even  on  the  lighter 
ancillary  industries,  whose  recovery  was  slower  in 
this  region  than  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  individual  firms,  particularly  those  engaged 
in  the  industries  in  which  the  city  and  the  region  are 
deficient,  enjoyed  a  considerable  expansion  in  their 
trade.  For  example,  statistics  received  from  a  firm 
manufacturing  precision  tools  show'  that  over  the 
same  ten  years  this  undertaking  increased  its  turn¬ 
over  by  more  than  13  times  and  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled  the  number  of  its  employees.  Since  the  war 
began  it  has  expanded  even  faster.  No  more  con¬ 
vincing  testimony  could  be  given  to  the  need  for  a 
careful  study  of  industrial  conditions  and  trends, 
particularly  industrial  deficiencies,  than  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  enterprising  firm.  [soi 

A  survey  of  existing  undertakings  shows  that 
certain  districts  of  the  city  present  distinct  indus¬ 
trial  characteristics.  In  general,  each  industry  is 
concentrated  in  a  definite  locality,  but  in  few 
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localities  does  one  industry  predominate  over  all 
others  put  together.  The  older  industries,  such  as 
textile  finishing  and  engineering,  are  firmly  rooted, 
the  former  being  tied  to  particular  districts  where 
process  water,  means  of  effluent  disposal  and  an 
ample  labour  pool  are  available.  Most  of  the  newer 
and  lighter  types  of  industry  are  more  widely 
dispersed  and  have  already  shown  a  tendency  to 
move  out  of  the  inner  industrial  belt  around  the 
central  area  of  Manchester  and  Salford  to  more 
open  sites  where  they  have  room  to  expand.  Never¬ 
theless  a  number  of  these  lighter  industries,  having 
an  intimate  relationship  with  the  older  manu¬ 
facturing  firms,  have  either  remained  on  their  own 
congested  sites  in  the  inner  belt  or  taken  over  old 
premises  vacated  by  the  firms  which  have  removed 
to  more  open  surroundings.  [502 

This  inner  belt,  containing  all  types  of  industry, 
follows  roughly  the  line  of  Whitworth  Street  West, 
Whitworth  Street,  London  Road,  Newton  Street, 
Great  Ancoats  Street  and  Miller  Street,  and  con¬ 
tinues  behind  Victoria  and  Exchange  stations  into 
Salford  along  the  River  Irwell.  Radiating  from  it 
are  two  distinct  arms,  one  following  the  course  of 
the  River  Irk  northwards  through  Lower  Crump- 
sail  and  Blackley,  and  the  other  disposed  mainly 
between  the  Ashton  Old  and  New  Roads,  but 
extending  northwards  through  Openshaw  and 
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southwards  through  Gorton  as  it  nears  the  city’s 
eastern  boundary  (see  Plate  25,  facing  page  90).  [so.i 
A  broad  outline  of  the  distribution  of  different 
industries  in  the  city  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  [sw 

Industry  and  housing  are  jumbled  together  in 
many  districts  on  the  fringe  of  the  central  area  of 
the  city  and  among  the  inner  wards.  Narrow  streets 
lined  with  terraced  houses  lead  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  old,  unsightly,  cramped,  and  ill-planned  fac¬ 
tories.  Loading  facilities  are  often  crude,  and  con¬ 
fined  ;  accommodation  for  newer  processes  is 
restricted.  In  some  areas  industries  still  carry  on  in 
rows  of  houses  hurriedly  converted  into  workshops 
a  century  ago.  Amid  these  disordered  ndustrial 
slums  are  more  recent  factories,  rising  above  their 
outworn  neighbours,  but  often  occupying  every 
available  square  inch  of  ground  and  thus  adding 
to  the  general  congestion.  Sometimes,  too,  noxious 
industries  are  found  near  those  engaged  in  food 
production.  [so? 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  industry  in  Ardwiek. 
Bradford  and  Miles  Platting,  where  succeeding 
generations  of  families  have  worked  together  all 
their  lives.  Conditions  in  the  clothing  section 
are  equally  bad:  sewing  machines,  guillotines 
and  presses  are  packed  closely  together  in  the 
upper  floors  of  retail  shops  and  other  unsuitable 
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INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY 

COMPARATIVE  NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 
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Diagram  17 

]n  comparing  the  local  and  national  standards  of  employment*  it  is  notable  that  the  proportion  of  workpeople  employed  locally  in 
chemicals,  rubber,  textiles,  clothing*  cotton  and  electrical  engineering  was  higher  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  clothing  and  chemicals,  these  were  industries  which  suffered  most  severely  during  the  industrial  depression  of  1931, 
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premises.  Bookbinding  and  printing  in  the  city 
centre  are  often  similarly  housed.  [sw 

Towards  the  outer  areas  there  is  a  considerable 
improvement.  Individual  engineering  works  in  the 
Openshaw  and  Gorton  districts  have  been  system¬ 
atically  laid  out  on  a  much  larger  scale,  but  even 
these  are  mixed  up  with  housing  and  tend  to 
grow  somewhat  disorderly  as  new  extensions  arc 
added  from  time  to  time.  [507 

THE  JOURNEY  TO  WORK 

A  study  of  the  daily  movement  of  the  working 
population  helps  to  determine  to  what  extent 
and  in  which  directions  industry  should  he  de¬ 
centralised.  Unfortunately,  published  information 
ahout  this  movement  is  limited  to  the  1921  census 
of  workplaces.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  a 
continual  migration  to  the  outer  districts  of  the 
regional  planning  area.  If  recent  figures  were 
available  they  would  doubtless  show  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  volume  of  daily  travel  into  and  out 
of  the  city.  [.ws 

In  1921  the  position  was  as  follows: 

Occupied  persons  living  and  working  in  the  city  364,499 
Persons  living  in,  but  working  outside,  the  city  42,250 
Persons  travelling  into  The  city  10  work  . ,  1 17,194 

Net  intake  into  the  city  , .  . .  . .  74,944 

Table  6,  in  the  Appendix,  page  232,  gives  details 
of  the  1921  movement  between  Manchester  and 
other  districts  within  the  regional  planning  area 
only.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those 
given  above  shows  that  nearly  55,000  people,  or 
almost  half  of  those  travelling  daily  to  work  in  the 
city,  came  from  districts  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  regional  planning  area,  and  that  Manchester’s 
net  daily  intake  from  outside  the  region  was  over 
40,000  people — more  than  its  net  intake  from 
within  the  region.  rso*> 

Thus,  the  need  for  some  decentralisation  of 
industry  to  relieve  the  strain  of  daily  travelling 
was  already  evident  in  1921.  It  has  grown  since, 
and  the  post-war  dispersal  of  population  by  re¬ 
development  will  make  it  still  more  urgent.  [5io 
The  first  column  of  Table  6,  when  compared 
with  a  map  of  the  region  showing  undeveloped 
land,  indicates  that  among  the  places  to  which 
industry  should  be  decentralised  from  Manchester 
are  Denton,  Urmston  and  Middleton.  Since  the 
population  of  Salford  is  likely  to  be  dispersed  in  a 
westerly  direction,  some  industries  should  also  be 


moved  from  Manchester  to  Worsley,  Swinton  and 
Pendlebury;  otherwise  Salford  people  working  in 
these  industries  will  have  to  make  much  longer 
journeys.  The  establishment  of  a  new  satellite  town 
to  accommodate  people  displaced  by  redevelop¬ 
ment  in  Manchester  would,  of  course,  entail  a 
further  dispersal  of  industry.  Since  it  is  seldom 
possible  for  all  the  members  of  a  family  to  Jive 
near  their  work,  some  daily  movement  is 
inevitable;  but  the  provision  of  ample  housing 
accommodation  within  the  area  of  each  local 
authority  in  the  region  would  enable  each  family 
to  reduce  the  sum  of  its  daily  journeys  to  a 
minimum.  [su 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  QUESTIONNAIRES 

To  clarify  the  problems  of  industrial  inter¬ 
relationship  and  diversification,  two  questionnaire 
forms  were  prepared  by  the  Regional  Planning 
Committee  in  collaboration  with  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  are  reproduced  in 
Appendix  E.  [512 

Questionnaire  A  was  circulated  to  undertak¬ 
ings  in  areas  of  mixed  industrial  and  residential 
development,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  these  areas  should  be  zoned  for 
industrial  or  residential  use,  and  secondarily  to 
ascertain  the  difficulties  which  would  arise,  as 
well  as  the  benefits  which  would  be  gained,  if  in 
due  time  the  industries  were  moved.  Question¬ 
naire  B  was  sent  to  undertakings  in  areas  which, 
being  already  predominantly  industrial,  would 
obviously  be  zoned  for  industrial  purposes,  n 
order  to  ascertain  the  character  and  problems  of 
each  industry,  so  that  such  remedies  as  lay  within 
tbe  scope  of  planning  might  be  incorporated  in 
the  Plan.  [so 

From  the  replies  it  has  been  possible  to  assess  the 
position  of  industry  in  the  city  in  respect  of: 

(1)  Labour  requirements  (often  highly  speci¬ 
alised). 

(2)  Siting  in  relation  to  transport  facilities,  not 
only  for  workpeople  but  especially  for  raw 
materials  and  partially  processed  or  finished 
products. 

(3)  Availability  of  services,  means  of  effluent 
disposal  and  other  special  needs. 

(4)  Linkage,  or  the  interrelationship  of  one 
industry  (or  process  within  an  industry)  with 
another.  (Such  interrelationships,  which  have 
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an  important  bearing  on  industrial  pros¬ 
perity,  consist  primarily  in  the  use  by  one 
industry  of  the  products  or  by-products  of 
another.)  [su 

Although  the  pressure  of  urgent  war  work  on  the 
depleted  staffs  of  many  undertakings  made  condi¬ 
tions  far  from  favourable,  more  than  half  the 
firms  to  which  questionnaires  were  sent  have  been 
able  to  make  full  replies.  In  Appendix  E  are  sum¬ 
marised  t  he  findings  of  an  analysis  of  these  returns 
in  respect  of  labour  requirements,  employment 
prospects,  the  advantages  of  present  siting,  and  the 
attitude  to  re-siting  of  those  undertakings  now 
established  in  areas  zoned  for  residential  re¬ 
development.  [sis 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  replies 
received  from  lirms  in  Trafford  Park,  which  lies 
outside  the  city  boundary,  have  an  important 
bearing  on  Manchester's  plans  for  the  future, 
because  many  of  the  city’s  industries  draw  their 
supply  of  partially  processed  materials  from 
undertakings  in  the  Park,  and  because  a  large 
number  of  the  city’s  workpeople  are  employed 
there.  [sis 

The  industrial  structure  of  the  Park  is  largely 
determined  by  its  dock,  rail  and  road  transport 
facilities.  The  conservation  and  improvement  of 
these  facilities  must  be  among  the  objects  of 
regional  planning.  New  road  proposals  will  con¬ 
siderably  relieve  the  peak-hour  congestion  at  the 
Park  entrances,  which  has  been  aggravated  by 
increased  employment  during  the  war  years.  Since 
dock  facilities  are  especially  valuable  to  the  ware¬ 
houses  and  storage  depots  serving  industrial  and 
other  consumers  throughout  the  Manchester  conur¬ 
bation,  land  adjoining  the  docks  should  be  reserved 
for  them  in  preference  to  other  users.  [si7 

Trafford  Park  differs  from  trading  estates  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  rehabilitation  of  depressed  areas  in 
that  its  industries  arc  largely  of  a  basic  and  heavy 
character,  with  a  small  proportion  of  lighter  types. 
This  trend  should  be  encouraged  in  its  further 
d  eve  lop  men  r,  for  many  of  the  lighter  industries 
would  be  better  situated  elsewhere.  [sis 


USE  OF  SPACE 

The  area  occupied  by  industry  can  be  considered 
in  three  categories : 

(a)  Ground  space  occupied  by  land  and  buildings 
together. 

(Z>)  Ground  space  occupied  by  buildings  alone, 
(c)  Floor  space  within  buildings  used  for  indus¬ 
trial  processes.  [sis 

The  results  of  a  survey  of  space  use,  indicating 
the  density  of  employees  in  the  industries  studied, 
are  set  forth  in  Table  8  of  the  Appendix,  page  232. 
Floor-space  figures  were  obtained  from  sample 
firms  in  each  industry  both  in  the  city  area  and  in 
Trafford  Park.  The  numbers  of  employees  were 
calculated  front  the  figures  given  for  1943  by  the 
Factory  Inspectors,  with  an  allowance  for  admini¬ 
strative  staff,  while  the  areas  of  buildings  and 
numbers  of  storeys  were  taken  from  the  civic 
survey.  Although  the  Factory  Inspectors'  figures 
relate  to  wartime  conditions  of  employment,  it  was 
possible  to  estimate  their  pre-war  equivalents  from 
information  supplied  by  the  statistics  department 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  The  figures  given  in  the 
Table  are  these  pre-war  equivalents.  [520 

The  average  proportion  of  site  area  normally 
built  upon  has  been  calculated  for  each  industry. 
The  average  number  of  storeys  has  also  been 
assessed.  Both  sets  of  figures  are  given  in  the 
Table.  [521 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  density  of 
industrial  development  in  a  heavily  built-up  area 
and  in  a  garden  city,  corresponding  density  figures 
calculated  from  information  for  Welwyn  Garden 
City  are  given  in  Table  7  of  the  same  Appendix. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  densities  for  Welwyn 
are  generally  lower  than  those  for  Manchester,  but 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  Trafford  Park  figures  more 
nearly  approximate  to  Welwyn’s ;  in  some  industries 
Trafford  Park  shows  even  lower  density  figures.  [522 
For  mining  and  quarrying,  building  and  decora¬ 
ting,  the  essentia]  services  and  the  distributive 
trades  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  make 
satisfactory  esri mates.  The  survey  was  accordingly 
restricted  to  the  main  manufacturing  industries.  [522 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  PLAN 

CAECI  ration  OF  SPA  E  REQUIREMENTS  unemployed)  were  ndustrial  workers.  Of  these, 

The  total  population  of  the  city  in  1931  was  182,647,  or  23-8  per  cent  of  the  whole  population, 

766,378  persons,  of  whom  283,293  (including  were  engaged  in  the  30  manufacturing  industries 
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Plate  25  opposite 
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classified  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  the  census 
of  industry,  and  100,646,  or  13-1  per  cent  of  the 
population,  in  other  industries  and  trades — namely, 
the  extractive  industries  (coal-mining  and  quarry¬ 
ing),  the  essential  services  (gas,  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity),  the  distributive  trades  and  building  and 
decorating.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  the 
region  were  24-9  and  12-7  respectively.  [524 

At  the  standards  of  development  detailed  in 
Chapter  13,  the  population  of  the  city  will  be  about 
475,000  by  the  time  the  Plan  has  been  carried  out. 
The  proportion  of  the  population  aged  between 
16  and  65  rose  progressively  up  to  1941,  but  is 
expected  to  be  approximately  stable  thereafter. 
However,  better  health  may  raise  the  average 
retiring  age,  and  more  women  workers  may  also 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  population  in 
industry.  For  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  proportion  engaged  in 
manufacturing  will  eventually  rise  to  about  25  per 
cent,  with  an  attendant  increase  in  other  trades 
to  13-5  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  38-5  per  cent 
industrially  employed.  [52s 

On  these  assumptions  the  future  industrial 

population  will  be  about  182,900.  [526 

From  the  J 93  L  census  of  industry  the  percentage 
of  the  industrial  population  engaged  in  each  of  34 
classified  industries  (30  manufacturing  and  four 
others)  has  been  calculated.  These  percentages  for 
the  city  and  for  the  region  as  a  whole  are  given  in 
Table  9  of  the  Appendix.  [527 

The  dispersal  of  population  from  the  congested 
areas  in  Manchester  to  the  less  dense  areas  on  the 
outer  fringe  of  the  region  will,  of  course,  change 
the  composition  of  the  industrial  population  in 
each  of  these  outer  areas.  However,  since  the 
displaced  population  as  a  whole  will  be  roughly 
representative  of  all  categories,  the  composition 
of  the  industrial  population  remaining  in  the  city 
will  hardly  be  affected.  Furthermore,  since  the 
movement  of  those  displaced  workers  who  still 
travel  to  their  old  jobs  in  the  city  will  largely  be 
contained  within  the  regional  area,  the  industrial 
composition  of  the  population  in  the  region  as  a 
whole  will  likewise  remain  relatively  constant, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  affected  by  changes 
in  industrial  techniques  and  in  trading  conditions. 
The  probable  effect  of  such  changes  has  been 
assessed  in  the  light  of  present  industrial  trends, 
and  the  percentages  of  workpeople  engaged  in 


particular  industries  in  1931  have  been  recast 
accordingly,  so  that  they  may  approximate  to  the 
conditions  likely  to  obtain  in  1971.  These  ultimate 
percentages  are  also  listed  in  Table  9.  ,[S2S 

By  applying  these  percentages  to  the  estimated 
total  future  industrial  population,  the  number  of 
people  likely  to  be  engaged  in  each  industry  in  1971 
can  be  calculated.  These  numbers  are  likewise 
listed  in  Table  9;  they  total  some  117,500  people 
engaged  in  the  30  manufacturing  industries  and 
65,400  in  the  other  industries.  [529 

The  density  figures  obtained  by  the  detailed 
survey  of  industrial  use  of  space  (Tabic  8)  have 
been  recast  to  relate,  as  directly  as  possible,  to 
industries  classified  in  the  census.  The  results 
appear  in  the  first  three  columns  of  Table  II.  From 
these  figures  the  built-up  and  site  areas  required  by 
1,000  employees  in  each  industry  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated;  they  are  tabulated  in  columns  4  and  5  of 
Table  i  1  and  illustrated  by  Diagrams  18  and  19  on 
pages  92  and  93.  But  these  site  areas  refiect  existing 
conditions  in  the  urban  districts  of  the  city ;  future 
industrial  development  must  be  much  more 
spacious.  To  determine  the  amount  by  which  site 
areas  per  1,000  employees  should  accordingly 
be  increased,  the  average  proportion  of  site  built 
over  in  the  city  (69  per  cent)  was  first  compared 
with  the  average  for  Tra il'ord  Park  (50  per  cent). 
This  means  that  the  average  site  area  per  1,000 
employees  in  Tra  fiord  Park  is  nearly  40  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  city.  But  Trafi'ord  Park  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  occupied  by  heavy  and  basic  industries, 
generally  characterised  by  a  high  proportion  of  site 
covered  by  buildings,  though  there  are  some  lighter 
industries  with  opposite  characteristics.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  fix  the  addition  to  the  site  area 
required  per  1,000  employees  in  each  industry  in 
future  development  at  50  per  cent.  The  resultant 
acreages  make  ample  allowance  for  the  reserva¬ 
tion  of  space  between  buildings  on  a  scale  sufficient 
to  secure  reasonable  standards  of  ventilation  and 
daylighting.  Such  standards  will  have  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  a  flexible  control  over  the  proportions 
of  industrial  sites  on  which  buildings  of  various 
h eights  and  patterns  may  be  erected  (see  Appendix, 
page  234).  These  future  site  areas  with  the  50  per 
cent  addition  appear  in  column  6  of  Table  i  I .  [530 

From  the  estimated  number  of  employees  likely 
to  be  engaged  in  each  industry,  and  the  site  area 
every  1,000  of  them  will  require  in  future,  the 
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Comparison  of  floor  areas,  areas  covered  by  buildings,  and  site  areas  required  per 
1,000  workpeople  in  the  30  manufacturing  industries  classified  in  the  1931  census. 
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probable  site  area  required  for  each  of  the  30 
manufacturing  industries*  has  been  calculated. 
These  areas  are  tabulated  in  column  7  of  Table  1 1  ; 
they  totat  1.125  acres.  [su 

Since  it  was  found  impracticable  to  calculate 
satisfactory  figures  of  employees  per  acre  in  the 
non-manufacturing  industries,  a  broad  assumption 
of  an  empirical  nature  has  been  made  as  a  basis 
on  which  to  assess  the  requirements  of  that  portion 
of  the  future  industrial  population  which  is  likely 
to  be  employed  in  these  ndustries— mining  and 
quarrying,  building  and  decorating,  the  essential 
services  and  the  distributive  trades.  An  analysis  of 
existing  conditions  indicates  that  the  area  required 
by  a  given  number  of  workers  in  such  industries  is 
about  half  that  required  by  the  same  number  of 
people  engaged  in  manufacturing  industry.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  this  proportion  remains  fairly  constant  in 
future,  if  1 !  7,500  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing 
industries  require  1,125  acres,  65,400  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  industries  will  require  314  acres, 
and  the  total  net  site  area  for  all  industry  will,  be 
1,439  acres.  [sn 

Allowances  for  service  roads,  recreational  space, 
and  space  for  industrial  expansion  have  also  been 
made  (see  Table  12).  These  bring  the  area  required 
to  a  gross  figure  of  2,01  S  acres.  A  further  allowance 
of  5  per  cent  of  this  gross  acreage  for  land  unfit 
for  development  brings  the  grand  total  to  2,119 
acres.  [sd 

Since  this  area  is  based  upon  the  ultimate  popu¬ 
lation  resident  in  the  city,  it  has  been  rounded  off 
by  an  addition  of  SI  acres,  which  will  help  to 
accommodate  the  net  daily  intake  (i.e.,  gross  intake 
less  city  residents  working  outside  the  city)  of 
industrial  workers  resident  in  neighbouring  dis¬ 
tricts.  After  the  proposed  decentralisation  of 
industry  has  hecn  effected  this  intake  will  be  greatly 
reduced,  but  it  can  never  be  entirely  eliminated.  A 
gross  area  of  some  2.200  acres,  or  about  4-6  acres 
per  1.000  of  the  ultimate  population,  should  there¬ 
fore  be  reserved  for  industry  in  the  zoning  scheme 
(see  Plate  13.  facing  page  40).  fsu 

hese  calculations  arc  necessarily  of  an  empirical 
character,  but  they  do  at  least  yield  as  close  an 
estimate  of  future  needs  as  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  known  facts  and  the  apparent  treuds  of 
modern  industrial  development.  These  trends 


must  be  carefully  watched,  so  that  if  they  diverge 
from  their  anticipated  course  the  total  area 
reserved  for  industry  can  be  correspondingly 
adjusted  as  development  proceeds.  [53S 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRIES 

A  “special”  industry  is  one  which  should  be 
separated  from  non-industrial  forms  of  develop¬ 
ment  because  it  pollutes  the  atmosphere  with 
smoke  or  fumes  which  are  injurious  to  health  or 
have  an  objectionable  smell.  Fourteen  industries 
classified  in  the  1931  census  of  industry  are  wholly 
or  in  part  of  sueh  a  character.  These  are :  chemicals 
and  explosives;  white  lead,  paint  and  varnish; 
oils,  grease,  glue,  soap,  etc. ;  iron  and  steel  smelting 
and  roiling,  etc.;  extraction  of  other  metals;  iron 
founding,  etc.;  currying,  furs,  skins  and  leather; 
tripe  dressing;  manufacture  of  gas;  and  some 
processes  in  general  engineering,  electrical  engin¬ 
eering,  rubber  manufacture,  construction  and 
repair  of  vehicles  and  other  metal  industries, 

The  manufacture  of  bricks  involves  processes  of 
a  “special”  character,  but  has  been  omitted 
because  it  has  to  be  carried  on  where  natural 
resources  are  to  be  found,  and  these  places  may 
not  always  lend  themselves  to  development  as 
special  industrial  areas. 

The  space  required  for  special  industry  has  been 
assessed  by  the  same  method  as  was  used  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  area  needed  for  all  industry.  The  total  for 
the  region  is  estimated  at  about  1.350  acres,  of  which 
Manchester's  share  is  approximately  450  acres.  [S3S 

DECENTRALISATION 

The  disadvantages  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  great 
industrial  concentrations,  alike  on  the  strategical,  the  social 
and  the  economic  side,  do  conslitute  serious  handicaps,  and 
even  in  some  respects  dangers,  to  the  nation’s  life  and 
development. 

This  major  conclusion  of  the  Barlow  Commission 
testifies  to  the  urgency  of  the  problem  of  industrial 
decentralisation.  As  people  are  dispersed  by  resi¬ 
dential  redevelopment  industry  also  must  be 
decentralised,  so  as  to  give  them  opportunities  for 
work  near  home  in  a  choice  of  occupations,  and 
to  secure  a  more  balanced  industrial  structure 
throughout  the  region.  [ssu 

In  the  words  of  the  White  Paper  on  Employ¬ 
ment  Policy: 


11  The  appro  priori;  figure  fur  inuk-s  pinning  uS  Cotton  Eixt  not  been  used  m  ealcukiiing  the  ioi.il  area,  because  the  re-equipment  and  reorganisation  of 
l he  cotton  industry  may  result  in  ;i  gretder  proportion  of  ring-spinning.  Saeh  mule-spinning  as  still  remains  will  occupy  less  ground  space,  so  that  the 
cnleu^ied  for  predominantly  smde-storcy  ring-spinning  will  he  more  than  adequate  for  multi-storey  mulc-^pinmng. 
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An  area  may  be  industrially  unbalanced  either  because  it 
is  over-dependent  upon  n  single  industry  or  group  of 
industries  which  tend  to  fluctuate  together;  or  because  it  h 
predominantly  concerned  with  the  export  trade,  which  is 
especially  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations  not  within  the 
control  of  our  internal  policy;  or  because  it  contains 
industries  which  provide  employment  mainly  for  men  or 
mainly  for  women;  or  because  its  industries  are  subject 
to  unpredictable  changes  in  demand.  Dependence  on  a 
single  industry  and  the  subsidiary  industries  which  grow 
up  around  it  is  a  natural  form  of  industrial  development 
which  has  in  t lie  past  enabled  certain  areas  to  reach  the 
highest  peak  of  temporary  prosperity  while  circumstances 
were  favourable.  But  the  price  to  be  paid  for  such  temporary 
prosperity  is  high  when  the  period  of  depression  comes. 
Conversely  *  regions  with  a  wide  range  of  industrial  skill 
have  been  able  to  see  many  of  their  old  industries  die  away 
during  the  past  half-ccniury  without  losing  their  general 
prosperity,  because  they  have  had  the  resilience  to  develop 
new  activities  ro  replace  those  which  became  obsolete. 

The  Lancashire  manufacturing  region  is  cited  as 
an  example  of  an  unbalanced  area,  while  the 
Birmingham  district  is  considered  fairly  well 
balanced.  [540 

Several  factors  limit  the  scope  for  industrial 
decentralisation  in  varying  degrees.  In  this  respect 
industries  can  be  broadly  divided  into  three  main 
groups: 

(1)  Industries  which  have  to  be  located  at  or 
near  their  source  of  raw  material.  These  include 
mining  and  quarrying,  brickworks  (as  regards 
clay)  and  iron  and  steel  works  (as  regards  fluxing- 
stonc  and  fuel).  Such  industries  obviously  cannot 
be  decentralised. 

(2)  Industries  dependent  upon  access  to  the  sea. 
Included  in  this  category  are  oil  refining,  flour 
milling  and  the  heaviest  forms  of  engineering, 
which  require  bulk  supplies  of  imported  raw 
materials  and  are  therefore  advantageously  located 
along  water  frontages.  Although  the  Port  of 
Manchester  is  actually  not  in  Manchester,  such 
industries  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  city’s 
economy,  and  their  transport  requirements  natur¬ 
ally  affect  its  road  and  rail  pattern.  These  also 
are  immobile  industries. 

(3)  Other  industries,  including  some  heavy  (but 
mainly  general  and  light)  engineering,  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  etc.,  whose  location  is  governed  by  transport 
facilities,  the  availahility  of  power  and  labour 
resources,  and  their  interrelationship  with  other 
industries.  Ihis  group  includes  Manchester’s  prin¬ 
cipal  industries.  It  can  be  further  sub-divided  as 
follows : 


(a)  Special  industries,  which  can  to  some  extent 
be  decentralised  into  zones  set  apart  for  their 
reception. 

(b)  Heavy  industries  (as  defined  by  weight  of 
material  handled  per  man  and  by  horse¬ 
power  in  use  per  man)  like  locomotive 
engineering,  steam-hammer  manufacture, 
constructional  engineering  and  some  forging 
(including  die  casting);  and  marginal  indus¬ 
tries  (neither  distinctively  heavy  nor  light) 
such  as  hardware,  tin-box  making,  chains  and 
bolts,  etc.  These  are  generally  difficult  to 
decentralise;  consequently  their  present  loca¬ 
tion  has  had  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  selection  of  industrial  zones. 

(c)  Light  industries,  which  are  generally  suitable 

for  unrestricted  dispersal  unless  they  happen 
to  be  tied  to  industries  in  sub-division  (/>). 
Such  ties  have  been  ascertained,  for  many 
industries,  from  replies  to  the  industrial 
questionnaires,  which  show  that  the  integra¬ 
tion  or  dovetailing  of  related  processes  in 
one  factory  is  gaining  favour,  principally  on 
account  of  the  internal  economies  which  can 
be  secured  in  a  self-contained  unit.  The 
tendency  for  such  amalgamations  to  increase 
in  number  has  not  been  overlooked  in  the 
extension  and  replanning  of  predominantly 
industrial  areas.  [?4t 

The  industrial  zones  outlined  in  Chapter  5  are 
mainly  existing  industrial  areas  extended  and 
rounded  off  to  form  distinct  units,  suitably  dis¬ 
posed  in  relation  to  one  another  and  to  other 
forms  of  development.  The  part  icular  requirements 
of  sub-divisions  (a),  (b)  and  (e)  above  have  been 
duly  taken  into  account  in  formulating  these  pro¬ 
posals.  Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that  any  new 
satellite  town  should,  if  possible,  be  so  sited  and 
so  planned  as  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
enough  heavy  industries,  and  even  special  indus¬ 
tries,  to  ensure  industrial  balance,  provided  that 
the  special  industries  can  be  segregated  from  other 
forms  of  development,  and  that  both  types  together 
do  not  mar  the  town's  amenities.  1^2 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  advantages  which 
established  Manchester  firms  find  in  Lheir  present 
sites,  and  to  the  reasons  why  some  of  them  view 
with  disfavour  the  prospect  of  re-siting  (see 
Appendix,  page  238).  It  should  here  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  recent  technical  developments  have 
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weakened  some  of  the  factors  which  have  hitherto 
tended  to  immobilise  certain  industries.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  progressive  mechanisation  and  the  breaking 
down  of  craftwork  into  simple  operations  in  which 
unskilled  employees  can  easily  be  trained  have 
freed  some  industries  from  their  dependence  on  a 
specialised  labour  market.  Wartime  experience 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  such  adaptability. 
Again,  the  field  of  location  of  some  sections  of  the 
engineering  industry  (particularly  aircraft  manu¬ 
facture)  has  been  widened  by  the  tendency  to 
discard  iron  and  steel  components  in  favour  of 
lighter  and  more  durable  aluminium  and  mag¬ 
nesium  alloy  counterparts,  which  in  their  tin- 
fabricated  state  are  more  easily  transportable. 
Further,  the  growing  preference  for  electricity  in 
place  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  greatly  increases 
the  mobility  of  industry.  It  seems  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  better  services  and  communications  will 
in  future  play  a  relatively  greater  part  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  location  of  industry.  [54? 

REDEVELOPMENT :  AN  EXAMPLE 

An  existing  predominantly  industrial  area  in  the 
Bradford  ward  has  been  selected  to  demonstrate 
the  particular  application  of  planning  principles  to 
industrial  redevelopment.  Bounded  on  the  cast  by 
Philips  Park  Cemetery  and  the  Clayton  industrial 
area,  on  the  south  by  the  residential  neighbourhood 
of  Beswiek  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Miles  Plat¬ 
ting,  this  triangular  area  occupies  about  151  acres 
(see  Plate  26,  following  page 90).  It.is  traversed  from 
cast  to  west  by  the  Manchester  and  Ashton-under- 
Lvnc  Canal,  and  from  north  to  south  by  the  L.M.S. 
Railway,  partly  on  a  viaduct  and  partly  in  cutting. 
The  River  Meillock,  adverted  for  two-thirds  of 
its  course  across  the  area,  emerges  near  Holt  Town 
in  the  south-west,  where  ground  levels  are  very 
uneven.  [s+i 

The  industrial  development  is  already  fairly  well 
grouped,  but  there  arc  large  pockets  of  dense 
working-class  housing  (see  Plate  26).  The  Bradford 
Colliery,  the  Bradford  Iron  Works,  a  large  wire¬ 
drawing  works  and  a  galvanising  works  arc  among 
its  heavy  industries;  those  involving  some  noxious 
processes  include  a  corporation  salvage  depot, 
where  waste  food  is  processed,  a  lubricating-oil 
refinery  and  the  Bradford  Road  gasworks.  There 
arc  also  several  coLlon  mills  (some  of  which  are 
now  used  for  other  purposes),  the  Beswiek  Co- 
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operative  Society's  bakery  and  a  number  of  small 
engineering  and  miscellaneous  firms.  Some  1,300 
houses.  200  shops  (mainly  small),  26  licensed 
premises,  two  small  cinemas,  a  nonconformist 
church  group  and  a  mixed  junior  and  infant  school 
are  the  principal  non-industrial  buildings  in  the 
area.  [545 

The  street  pattern  is  mean  and  insignificant, 
except  for  the  well-defined  roads  of  Cambrian 
Street.  Philips  Park  Road  and  Forge  Lane,  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  new  internal  road  layout.  [546 
Thus,  in  its  present  state,  the  area  is  typical  of 
the  loisser-faire  development  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  when  houses,  shops  and  social  build¬ 
ings  were  built  in  the  shadow  of  dirt-producing 
factories,  which  were  themselves  thereby  prevented 
from  expanding.  Our  industrial  cities  arc  full  ot 
such  dense,  drab  conglomerations,  unrelieved  by 
open  space,  colour  or  the  most  elementary  amen¬ 
ities.  [547 

Basic  surveys  record  the  main  utility  services,  the 
present  use  of  land  and  buildings,  and  the  age, 
height,  condition  and  estimated  ‘"life'"  of  the 
various  premises.  The  resulting  maps  indicate  the 
most  suitable  periods  in  which  redevelopment 
might  be  arranged.  Three  broad  stages  are  illus¬ 
trated  od  Plates  26  and  27.  [5« 

As  accommodation  becomes  available  elsewhere 
for  people  living  in  the  area,  the  sites  of  old 
premises  should  be  cleared  and  prepared  for  the 
industries  to  be  displaced  by  the  redevelopment  of 
other  areas  for  residential,  commercial  or  other 
purposes.  At  the  same  time  the  present  street 
pattern  should  be  rationalised  so  that  the  industrial 
sites  may  be  adequate  in  size  and  convenient  in 
shape,  with  good  road  transport  facilities  and,  in 
some  cases,  rail  and  water  access.  [549 

The  absence  of  grass  and  trees,  which  charac¬ 
terises  so  much  of  Manchester’s  inner  development, 
is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  Bradford  ward ; 
the  only  relief  to  the  desert  of  bricks  and  mortar 
is  Philips  Park  Cemetery  and  Philips  Park  to  the 
east  of  Mill  Street.  Any  natural  amenities  it  once 
possessed  have  long  since  been  obliterated.  The 
Plan  proposes  green  strips  or  parkways  along  the 
perimeter  roads  to  separate  industry  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  houses.  Eventually,  as  clearance  proceeds 
and  the  ground  is  restored  to  a  cultivable  slate, 
groups  of  trees  and  llowering  shrubs  may  be 
planted  to  lend  colour  and  life  to  the  district. 


Modern  techniques  may  improve  the  appearance 
of  industrial  premises  and  should  greatly  reduce 
atmospheric  pollution  (see  Chapter  17),  [550 

The  low-lying  land  at  Holt  Town  cannot  be 
redeveloped  economically  and  satisfactorily  until 
the  River  Medlock  has  been  culverted  and  its 
valley  filled  in  to  the  level  of  its  high  banks.  When 
this  work  is  completed  industrial  sites  will  be  avail¬ 
able  with  access  from  Cambrian  Street  and  the 
arterial  roads,  [531 

The  proposed  internal  roads,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  already  in  existence,  form  a  system 
designed  to  give  convenient  access  to  all  sites 
while  restricting  entry  to  the  arterial  roads.  The 
Plan  will  make  available  frontages  of  850  feet 
to  the  canal  and  1,100  feet  to  the  Beswick  rail¬ 


way  goods  yard  for  industries  requiring  these 
facilities.  [552 

The  salvage  depot,  the  wire-drawing  works,  the 
railway  and  the  greater  part  of  the  gasworks  can 
remain  and  be  incorporated  in  the  complete 
scheme,  but  the  smaller  industrial  buildings  may 
be  re-sited  and  rebuilt  as  occasion  serves.  The 
colliery  site  will  be  available  for  redevelopment 
when  its  coal  seams  are  worked  out.  [553 

Most  of  the  sites  provided  are  of  limited  depth, 
but  frontages  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  individual  undertakings.  Plate  26  illus¬ 
trates  the  sort  of  building  that  might  be  erected; 
the  actual  size  of  each  plot  and  the  shape  and 
height  of  each  building  will  naturally  vary  with 
particular  needs.  [>w 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  OUTLOOK 


Manchester  is  primarily  an  industrial  city;  it 
relies  for  its  prosperity — more  perhaps  than  any 
other  town  in  the  country — -on  full  employment  in 
Local  industries  manufacturing  for  national  and 
international  markets.  [535 

It  is  essential  that  our  economic  activity  should 
(in  the  words  of  a  recent  broadsheet  by  Political 
and  Economic  Planning)  be  “ concentrated  on 
producing  those  things  for  which  our  talents 
specially  fit  us,  unhesitatingly  scrapping  industries 
which  hinder  full  deployment  of  our  resources  or 
lead  us  into  needless  conflicts  with  our  friends 
overseas”.  The  way  to  prosperity  must  be  found 
through  “earning  our  living  by  adding  brains  and 
skill  to  the  raw  products  of  the  earth,  since  more 
than  ever  before  our  special  advantage  lies  in  our 
exceptionally  high  level  of  technical  and  organisa¬ 
tional  skill  and  quality  of  workmanship”.  [sse 
The  development  of  new  lines  of  highly  speci¬ 
alised  consumer  goods  offers  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  industry  in  this  area.  That  opportunity 
cannot  be  grasped  without  the  energetic  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  far-reaching  and  constructive  plans.  No 
longer  can  industry  afford  to  be  encumbered  by 
dilapidated  premises  totally  unsuited  to  a  minutely 
organised  sequence  of  production.  [337 

Unfortunately,  the  seriousness  of  Manchester’s 
plight  with  regard  to  the  accommodation  of  new 
and  reorganised  industries  is  not  generally  appre¬ 
ciated.  Among  the  undertakings  which  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  possibility  of  building  new  factories, 


many  are  engaged  in  just  those  industries  which  are 
most  urgently  needed  to  assist  in  balancing 
Manchester’s  industrial  structure.  But  the  city  can 
offer  them  few  sites  of  sufficient  size,  suitably 
located  in  relation  to  transport  and  labour  require¬ 
ments,  except  at  Wythe  rush  awe,  and  even  there 
accommodation  is  now  limited  to  the  eastern  area; 
furthermore,  as  this  industrial  estate  is  intimately 
connected  with  a  residential  district,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  admit  all  types  of  industry, 
including  those  of  a  noxious  character.  [sss 

Unless  this  lack  of  sites  is  quickly  made  good 
it  may  well  have  serious  repercussions  on  Man¬ 
chester’s  post-war  economy.  All  measures  that  will 
help  to  stem  the  drift  of  industry  from  Manchester 
must  at  once  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  vital 
problem.  Means  must  he  found  to  meet  the  needs 
not  only  of  firms  desiring  to  set  up  works  in 
Manchester  but  of  existing  undertakings  wishing 
to  expand  their  premises  or  to  develop  new 
branches.  In  Wyt hens h awe  additional  land  should 
be  made  immediately  available,  so  as  to  ensure 
that  development  may  lake  place  as  soon  as  labour 
and  materials  are  released  from  war  work.  In  the 
city  the  problem  is  Infinitely  more  complicated, 
since  rows  of  obsolete  and  decrepit  terrace  housing 
must  be  demolished  and  cleared  before  sufficient 
sites  can  be  prepared  for  industrial  use.  [359 

TRADING  ESTATES 

Many  undertakings  have,  no  doubt,  accumulated 
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capital  reserves  during  1  he  war.  These,  however, 
would  be  more  advantageously  spent  on  new  and 
more  efficient  machinery  and  plant  than  on  land 
and  services  which  yield  no  immediate  productive 
return.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  industrial 
recovery  if  trading  estates  were  pre-dcveloped  by 
the  corporation,  with  gas.  water,  electricity,  sewers, 
and  estate  roads  laid  out  in  advance  of  occupation. 
It  would  be  of  still  further  assistance  if  factory 
units  were  erected  and  leased  to  small  firms,  or  to 
larger  undertakings  wishing  to  develop  branch 
industries.  Some  might  well  be  of  the  multi-storey 
“flatted”  type  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
some  kinds  of  clothing  and  electrical  components, 
but  the  majority  should  be  of  one-storey  construc¬ 
tion.  with  movable  internal  partitions.  In  either 
ease  it  would  be  possible,  within  reasonable  limits, 
to  increase  the  floor  space  available  to  a  firm  as  its 
output  rose.  Such  buildings  should  have  room  for 


office  staffs,  storage  and  welfare  services ;  in  the 
larger  estates  subsidiary  buildings  might  be  erected 
for  such  purposes.  [sso 

An  outs  fit  nd  in  g  instance  of  an  industry  estab¬ 
lished  in  premises  of  this  nature  is  afforded  by 
Messrs.  Murphy  Radio,  who  rented  a  small  factory 
at  Welwyn  Garden  City  in  3926.  When  in  due 
course  the  undertaking  expanded  a  special  factory 
was  built  for  it  by  the  trading-estate  company,  [ssi 
Such  are  the  ways  in  which  good  planning  can 
put  Manchester's  industries  in  a  favourable  position 
to  hegin  that  “'battle  of  production”  to  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Morrison  has  referred  as  “the  battle  of  the 
next  four  years — to  see  that  we  produce  the  right 
goods  in  ample  quantities  and  in  the  most  efficient 
way”  through  “a  willing  and  co-operative  partner¬ 
ship  between  industry  and  Government”  in  an 
effort  to  recover  those  export  markets  on  which  our 
prosperity  so  largely  depends.  [sm 
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Plate  30 


9  LEARNING,  MEDICINE 

AND  THE  ARTS 

“Cultivation  to  t It c  mind  is  ;k  necessary  us  food  is  to  the  body.  ” 

Cicero 


as  in  industry,  so  :il so  in  the  professional  and 
cultural  spheres,  the  last  half-century  has  seen  a 
deplorable  drift  from  all  parts  of  Britain  Lo  its 
already  overcrowded  capital.  Nowadays  the  pro¬ 
vincial  “lad  o'  pairts”,  who  should  in  his  maturity 
sustain  the  intellectual  vitality  of  the  region  that 
gave  him  birth,  seeks  recognition  (and  a  living)  in 
London.  The  effect  of  this  trend  is  to  impoverish 
urban  life  in  the  regions  more  than  London  is 
enriched,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  is  the  loser. 
Important  as  it  is  that  the  flower  of  our  national 
genius  should  be  represented  in  the  metropolis,  it 
is  no  less  essential  that  its  local  roots  be  kept 
healthy  and  well-nourished.  A  living  culture  cannot 
renew  its  vigour  merely  by  dissemination  from 
above;  it  must  also  germinate  spontaneously  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  people.  [563 

At  one  time  Manchester  was  a  cultural  centre  in 
its  own  right,  living  np  to  a  tradition  of  leadership 
in  scientific  and  political  thought  and  making  a  not 
inconsiderable  contribution  to  the  common  fund 
in  music  and  the  arts.  Latterly,  however,  the 
tendency  towards  centralisation  has  weakened  the 
power  of  every  provincial  city  to  stimulate  and 
satisfy  the  creative  imagination  of  its  citizens.  But 
beneath  their  apparent  inertia  and  philistinism 


lies  dormant  the  seed  of  a  cultural  renaissance. 
Already  the  war  has  stirred  into  restless  life  their 
intellectual  curiosity  and  innate  desire  for  beauty. 
Our  task  is  to  tend  and  cultivate  this  natural 
growth,  to  feed  it  and  give  it  scope  to  thrive.  A 
major  part  of  that  task  falls  within  the  sphere  of 
planning,  for  the  purpose  of  all  planning  is  to  make 
possible  the  complete  and  healthy  development, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  community  as  a  whole;  in  short,  to  remove  all 
obstacles  to  the  enjoyment  of  urban  civilisation  in 
its  highest  form.  [564 

How  our  homes,  our  schools,  our  neighbour¬ 
hoods  and  district  should  be  designed  to  foster 
cultural  interests  and  to  stimulate  the  civic  sense  is 
discussed  at  length  in  later  chapters.  Here  our 
concern  is  with  the  fabric  and  setting  of  the 
groups  of  buildings  that  should  constitute  the 
central  focus  of  the  region’s  cultural  activities— 
the  “acropolis"’  in  which  Lhe  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  life  of  the  city  and  its  environs  should 
culminate,  and  from  which  enlightenment  may  be 
diffused  throughout  the  civic  structure.  Such  a  centre 
should  in  its  physical  form  inspire  and  express  the 
pride  and  forward-looking  faith  of  a  people  who 
sec  in  themselves  the  citizens  of  no  mean  city. 


LOCATION 


The  natural  association  between  learning  and 
culture  demands  that  the  regional  headquarters  for 
the  arts  and  for  public  debate  should  be  grouped 
in  close  proximity  to  a  university  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  advanced  education  and  research.  These 
must  be  designed  or  developed  on  a  scale  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  city’s  post-war  needs.  In  this  country 
before  the  war  only  one  person  in  a  thousand 
received  a  university  education,  as  compared  with 
one  in  a  hundred  in  the  United  States.  If  this 
country  is  to  maintain  its  international  position 
in  the  years  ahead  it  is  vitally  important  that  this 
competitive  handicap  should  he  shortened,  espec¬ 
ially  in  a  region  so  dependent  for  its  prosperity 


on  technical  skill  and  scientific  progress  as  South¬ 
east  Lancashire.  [sgg 

Again,  the  man-power  needs  of  the  promised 
national  health  service  call  for  a  vastly  expanded 
university  medical  school,  and  tills  requires  close 
physical  association  with  a  highly  developed 
system  of  specialist  hospitals  maintaining  research 
and  teaching  stall's.  [567 

Tn  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester  the 
region  has  the  largest  provincial  centre  of  learning 
in  England,  whose  substantial  extension  to  cope 
with  a  greatly  increased  demand  lor  higher  educa¬ 
tion  has  already  been  foreshadowed  by  its  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Sir  John  Stop  ford.  A  little  farther 
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down  Oxford  Road  die  Manchester  Royal  Infirm¬ 
ary,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic 
and  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital  form  an  established 
nucleus  for  a  comprehensive  medical  and  surgical 
centre.  The  Plan  accordingly  provides  for  the 
reservation  of  the  area  on  either  side  of  Oxford 
Road  from  All  Saints  to  the  Intermediate  Ring 
Road  as  a  composite  precinct  devoted  to  learning, 
medicine  and  the  arts.  m 

The  location  of  a  university  so  near  the  heart  of 
the  city  offers  manifold  advantages,  not  only  to  it 
but  also  to  the  general  community;  indeed,  the 
city  as  a  whole  will  certainly  have  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
from  the  patients'  point  of  view  the  hospitals 
should  not  rather  be  transferred  to  a  rural  setting. 
Here  it  is  important  to  distinguish  the  special 
functions  of  the  proposed  hospital  centre.  It  is  not 
intended  only  as  part  of  the  necessary  provision 
for  the  general  treatment  of  Manchester's  sick  and 
injured.  It  would  he  a  major  centre  for  teaching 
and  research,  and  with  this  it  would  combine  the 
character  of  a  regional  consultative  centre  and 
professional  headquarters.  It  would  include  those 
specialised  facilities  which  cannot  economically 
be  duplicated  in  nearby  boroughs  and  urban 
districts.  As  the  apex  of  the  regional  hospital  system 
it  would,  in  fact,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
Manchester's  general  health  and  hospital  services 
as  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  region.  It  should 
therefore  be  conveniently  situated  for  patients  and 
visitors  travelling  into  the  city  by  rail  and  road 
from  outlying  towns,  [569 

It  may  be  added  that  the  proposed  university  and 
hospital  developments  have  been  welcomed  by  the 
authorities  concerned  as  most  satisfactorily  meeting 
their  future  needs.  ,  570 

To  the  east  and  west  the  proposed  reservation 
would  be  bounded  by  Upper  Brook  Street  a  ltd 
Cambridge  Street.  For  the  reasons  given  ijn 
Chapter  6  it  is  intended  that  these  two  routes, 
together  with  Princess  Road,  should  become  the 
main  southern  radial  highways.  Their  development 

DETAILED 

The  exact  form  of  the  precinct's  final  layout 
cannot  at  this  stage  be  prescribed,  but  a  possible 
arrangement  of  the  cultural,  medical  and  academic 
centres  is  shown  on  Plate  30,  facing  page  99, 
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will  obviate  the  need  to  widen  the  present  main 
traffic  route  by  way  of  Wilmslow  Road  and  Oxford 
Road — an  undertaking  which  would  involve  the 
extremely  expensive  demolition  of  frontage  build¬ 
ings  along  Oxford  Street.  Wilmslow  Road  is  the 
most  attractive  of  present  approaches  to  the  city, 
being  lined  with  trees  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length.  In  the  course  of  time  the  completion  of  the 
alternative  roads  will  enable  Oxford  Road  to  be 
closed  to  through  traffic  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
proposed  precinct ;  thus  the  necessary  quietude  will 
be  secured  in  the  educational  and  hospital  centres. 
South  of  the  closure  it  would  serve  the  precinct  as 
an  internal  avenue;  northwards  it  would  form  a 
direct  link  between  the  precinct  and  the  city  centre, 
leading  through  what  s  now  the  main  entertain¬ 
ment  quarter.  [57! 

The  area  thus  defined  will  be  amply  big  enough 
to  permit  an  open  layout  with  a  generous  use  of 
lawns  and  trees.  Included  in  the  precinct  to  the 
south  is  Whitworth  Park  and  Its  proposed  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road.  Beyond  that 
lie  Platt  Fields  and  the  suggested  low'-density 
residential  zone  (see  Chapter  5).  The  precinct 
will  therefore  constitute  the  tip  of  a  green  tongue 
set  with  buildings  in  open  surroundings,  which  will 
form  an  excellent  substitute  for  that  unattainable 
ideal,  a  wedge  of  open  space  from  the  green  belt 
to  the  city  centre.  1 572 

Fortunately,  almost  the  whole  of  the  area 
required  will  be  ripe  for  redevelopment  in  the 
comparatively  near  future :  it  is  now  largely 
occupied  by  old  houses  built  at  high  densities. 
Temporary  uses  can  easily  be  found  for  any  land 
that  may  be  cleared  before  it  is  needed  for  its 
ultimate  purpose.  When  the  new  buildings  rise 
and  their  setting  takes  shape  they  will  give  Man¬ 
chester  something  that  will  be  the  envy  of  all  other 
cities— but  something  that  cannot  be  achieved 
without  effort  and  sacrifice  on  a  large  scale.  It 
must  be  recognised  as  a  formidable  and  ambitious 
undertaking,  though  one  which  in  the  long  run 
will  amply  justify  the  cost  of  its  realisation.  [573 

PLANNING 

together  with  the  suggested  distribution  of  their 
main  components.  These  are  identified  by  numbers 
for  easy  reference.  [574 


THE  CULTURAL  CENTRE 

The  approach  from  the  city  centre  up  the  slope 
of  Oxford  Road  opens  out  into  a  processional  way 
flanked  by  formal  gardens.  Closing  the  vista  stand 
the  main  buildings  of  the  cultural  centre,  grouped 
on  either  side  of  a  Civic  Hall  (i),  through  which 
they  would  be  approached  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
Outwardly  this  central  feature  should  be  designed 
as  an  expression  of  civic  dignity  and  pride— a 
proclamation  of  Manchester’s  faith  in  its  future  as 
a  great  city.  Its  interior  should  be  planned  for  the 
display  of  Manchester’s  contributions  to  literature, 
art,  social  welfare,  industry  and  commerce,  its 
achievements  in  every  field,  and  perhaps  its  history 
and  its  plans  for  the  Manchester  of  generations  to 
come.  |  >75 

To  the  west  of  the  Civic  Hall  stands  the 
Forum  (2),  an  assembly  hall  intended  to  accom¬ 
modate  large  public  meetings  and  civic  ceremonies 
in  a  setting  worthy  of  a  regional  capital.  Beyond 
this  a  Civic  Theatre  (3),  planned  as  a  separate  unit, 
would  revive  the  famous  Horniman  tradition, 
offering  a  repertory  of  classical,  foreign  and 
experimental  productions,  creating  new  audiences 
for  the  commercial  theatre  rather  than  competing 
with  it,  and  training  new  artists  in  its  own  academy 
of  dramatic  art,  [576 

To  the  east  of  the  group  a  Concert  Hall  (4) 
would  make  a  fitting  home  for  the  Halle  Orchestra, 
with  comfortable  seats  for  an  audience  of  3 ,000, 
proper  accommodation  for  the  instrumentalists, 
and  the  best  calculable  acoustics.  To  the  south  a 
Little  Theatre  (5),  with  a  capacity  of  600,  would 
provide  a  central  home  in  a  more  intimate  setting 
for  the  festivals  of  the  300  amateur  dramatic 
societies  which  were  active  in  the  Manchester 
district  in  peacetime;  it  would  also  serve  as  a 
cinema  for  the  display  of  civic  and  educational 
films  and  for  the  programmes  of  film  societies— 
perhaps  even  for  television  shows.  [577 

Each  of  these  buildings  should  have  the  appro¬ 
priate  social  facilities,  including  promenade  foyer 
and  buffet.  The  layout  of  internal  roads  has 
been  planned  to  ensure  easy  access  from,  and 
quick  dispersal  to,  the  adjacent  highways,  with 
ample  car-parking  space  both  above  and  below 
ground.  1 ?7s 

A  layout  and  design  for  the  whole  group  has 
been  prepared  by  the  City  Architect,  Mr.  G.  Noel 
Hill  (sec  Plate  31,  facing  page  102),  The  style,  shape 


and  position  of  its  main  components  have  been 
dictated  by  their  special  purposes.  Each  could  be 
built  separately  as  opportunity  serves,  the  last 
stage  being  the  erection  of  the  central  feature 
closing  Oxford  Road.  [579 

On  either  side  of  the  approach  from  the  city 
centre  sites  have  been  indicated  for  a  Central 
Baths  (6),  containing  Turkish  and  medicinal  baths 
as  well  as  swimming-pools  (one  of  which  should  be 
large  enough  for  international  competitions),  and 
a  new  Broadcasting  House  (7)  to  replace  the 
present  building  in  Piccadilly,  which  will  be  too 
small  to  accommodate  an  increasingly  important 
post-war  regional  service,  let  alone  the  development 
of  television.  [sso 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  CENTRE 

The  area  bounded  by  Oxford  Road,  Cambridge 
Street,  the  Inner  Ring  Road  and  the  main  precinctal 
road  to  the  north  contains  most  of  the  existing 
university  buildings,  including  the  original  main 
block  (8)  on  Oxford  Road  (built  round  a  quad¬ 
rangle),  a  block  on  Burlington  Street  (9)  accom¬ 
modating  the  students’  unions  and  refectories,  the 
arts  faculty  (10)  and  new  arts  library  (11)  on  Lime 
Grove  and  the  new  dental  hospital  and  school  (12) 
at  the  rear.  More  university  buildings  arc  urgently 
needed.  Before  the  war  various  faculties  had 
already  overflowed  into  adjoining  private  houses, 
while  the  resident  students  hostels— five  for  men 
and  four  for  women — are  distributed  about 
Victoria  Park  and  beyond.  [ssi 

Within  this  area  there  will  be  room  for  some  new 
buildings,  including  the  two  large  science  blocks 
(13)and  the  extensions  to  the  arts  faculty  and  library 
already  planned  by  the  university  authorities.  The 
Royal  College  of  Music  (14)  will  probably  be 
rebuilt  near  its  present  site  in  modern  form,  as 
indicated.  The  rest  of  this  area,  grassed  and 
planted,  will  barely  suffice  to  give  the  old  and  new 
buildings  a  spacious  setting;  further  university 
needs  must  therefore  be  met  on  some  adjoining 

Site,  [582 

A  substantial  area  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Oxford  Road  (which  is  here  to  be  divided  by  an 
island  reservation  80  feet  wide,  forming  an  attrac¬ 
tive  main  approach)  lias  accordingly  been  allocated 
for  major  university  extensions  (15).  It  is  suggested 
that  part  of  this  area,  comprising  six  acres,  should 
be  reserved  as  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
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centre  (16)  incorporating  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name.  [5S3 

Opposite  this  centre  across  the  Inner  Ring  Road 
the  proposed  University  Medical  School  (17)  will 
link  the  main  university  extensions  with  the  hospital 
centre  to  the  south.  [5S4 

Recrossing  Oxford  Road,  we  come  to  a  section 
between  the  present  university  buildings  and  Whit¬ 
worth  Park  which  it  is  proposed  to  devote  entirely 
to  residential  and  recreational  use.  Around  a  broad 
central  campus  are  disposed  the  private  residences 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Bursar  and  Registrar,  halls 
of  residence  (IS),  admirably  situated  for  medical 
students  working  at  the  hospital  centre,  and  various 
other  buildings,  including  a  physical  education 
centre  (19)  for  the  use  of  both  day  and  resident 
si u dents.  These  in  turn  are  surrounded  for  the  sake 
of  privacy  by  open  spaces,  generously  planted  and 
spaciously  laid  out  to  give  an  uninterrupted  view 
over  Wliit worth  Park  and  its  southward  extension 
(20)  from  several  of  the  residential  blocks.  [585 

These  four  areas  together  afford  sufficient  land 
to  meet  the  estimated  future  requirements  of  the 
University.  The  whole  layout  has  been  designed 
as  a  composite  unit  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Hubert  Worthington,  architect  to  the  University. 
The  exact  form  and  use  of  the  new  buildings  can¬ 
not  yet  be  determined,  but  a  general  impression, 
looking  over  the  main  extensions  towards  the 
present  buildings,  is  given  on  Plate  32,  facing  page 
103.  Within  this  unit  it  will  be  possible  to  emulate 
the  dignity  and  tranquillity  of  our  older  university 
cities  and  to  challenge  comparison  with  the  finest 
examples  of  modern  university  architecture  in  the 
world.  [386 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  University  are 
grouped  those  municipal  institutions  of  advanced 
education,  existing  and  proposed,  which  would 
obviously  benefit  from  such  a  close  relationship. 
These  arc  the  School  of  Domestic  Economy  (21), 
School  of  Commerce  (22),  Institute  of  Adult 
Education  (23)  and  School  of  Art  (24),  for  which 
sites  will  be  required  after  the  war,  and  a  Central 
County  College  (25)  to  serve  the  inner  city  area. 
The  college  will  be  needed  almost  immediately 
and  has  therefore  been  placed  where  old  residential 
property  will  soon  be  cleared.  [ss? 

This  group  is  completed  by  a  College  of  Tech¬ 
nology  (26),  The  present  Technical  College  in 
Whitworth  Street  was  being  extended,  at  an  esti- 
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mated  cost  of  £588,000,  at  the  outbreak  of  war; 
this  work  must  go  on  because  more  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  urgently  needed.  It  will  therefore  be  very 
many  years  before  the  possibility  of  its  removal 
can  be  contemplated.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  suggested  location  offers  great 
advantages;  the  necessary  land  might  therefore 
be  reserved,  and  in  the  meantime  used  for  some 
other  suitable  purpose.  [sss 

A  permanent  recreation  space  of  20  acres  (27), 
set  aside  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  higher  education 
group,  will  help  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of 
the  cultural  centre.  [s«9 

THE  HOSPITAL  CENTRE 

A  large  area  to  the  east  of  Oxford  Road,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  proposed  medical  school  southward 
to  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road,  has  been  reserved 
for  the  development  of  a  hospital  centre.  A  site  of 
some  13  acres  within  this  area  is  already  occupied 
by  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  (28),  which 
was  built  on  a  lavish  scale  in  1908  and  has  since 
been  extended,  but  is  now  becoming  obsolescent 
as  a  teaching  hospital,  Mr.  Hubert  Worthington, 
architect  to  the  Infirmary,  has  estimated  that  the 
areas  marked  (29)  will  be  required  for  its  future 
expansion.  Adjoining  it  are  two  large  special 
hospitals,  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital  (30)  and  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  (31), 
both  of  which  are  structurally  out  of  date.  Plans 
have  been  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  former ; 
in  place  of  the  latter  a  modern  building  has  been 
indicated,  but  further  extensions  will,  no  doubt, 
be  required.  An  additional  reservation  (32)  has 
been  made  to  accommodate  other  special  hospitals 
and  medical  institutions,  not  at  present  established 
in  this  area,  which  would  have  much  to  gain  by 
association  with  those  already  in  it,  and  which 
lack  space  for  expansion  on  their  present  sites. 
A  complete  Nursing  College  (33)  should  also  be 
included,  [590 

This  hospital  centre,  occupying  in  all  84  acres, 
would  be  an  undertaking  of  some  magnitude,  for 
such  an  establishment  cannot  be  housed  in  a  hole 
and  corner  manner.  It  would  obviously  have  to  be 
carried  out  by  stages  over  a  long  period.  The  site 
itself  is  almost  ideal — close  to  the  medical  school, 
undisturbed  by  through  traffic,  protected  from  the 
main  roads  by  parkways  and  belts  of  trees  and 
facing  directly  on  to  Whitworth  Park  and  its 

P/ate  31  opposite 


DfiJwrnr  by  £  A  CatuM, 


THE  CULTURAL  CENTRE 


The  site  for  the  proposed  centre  for  cultural  neci v itres  is  at  All  Saints. 

Above — The  processional  way  on  the  line  of  the  present  fle/ow— The  main  buildings,  grouped  about  the  Civic  Hall, 

Oxford  Rond  wilt  be  terminated  by  the  Civic  Hall,  containing  include  the  Concert  Hall  to  the  left  and  the  City  Assembly 

records  of  the  history  and  achievements  of  Manchester  and  Hall  to  the  right.  Spacious  surroundings  provide  a  quiet 

its  leading  citizens,  and  dignified  setting. 


G.  Mtti  Hitt,  fJU.fi A,  MJJJ. 
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extension  to  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road.  The 
suggested  layout  (still  largely  hypothetical)  is 
illustrated  on  Plate  33,  facing  page  104.  This 
drawing  shows  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name  in 
the  right  foreground,  with  the  medical  school 
beside  it,  and  the  future  extensions  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary  in  the  left  foreground  with  the  existing 
buildings  behind.  In  the  background  Whitworth 
Park  can  be  seen  beyond  the  university  halls  of 
residence.  [59 1 

As  a  medical  training  centre  the  grouping  out¬ 
lined  above  would  be  ideal;  but  the  zoning  of  a 
special  area  for  hospital  use  offers  still  greater 
opportunities.  On  such  a  site  it  would  be  possible 
to  build  up  a  Manchester  Federation  of  Hospitals, 
embracing  the  regional  headquarters  of  every 
major  branch  of  medicine  and  surgery,  to  which 
the  various  general  hospitals  of  the  city  and  region 
could  look  for  help,  and  to  which  any  cases 
requiring  special  facilities  could  be  transferred.  Such 
a  federation,  while  not  attempting  to  treat  any 
and  every  case  referred  to  its  various  component 
institutions,  would  be  so  comprehensive  in  scope 
that  every  kind  of  treatment  and  investigation  could 
be  carried  out — and  taught — within  its  confines.  [J92 
Thus  we  have  a  new  and  larger  conception — the 
Hospital  City — containing  the  following  main 
components :  a  general  teaching  hospital  with 
medical  and  surgical  units  and  departments,  a 
maternity  and  women’s  hospital,  eye  and  skin 
hospital,  ear,  nose  and  throat  hospitals,  institutes 
of  cliild  health  and  neurology,  and  departments 
of  cardiology,  metabolic  medicine,  chest  surgery, 
haematology,  urology,  gastro-enterology,  rheu¬ 
matic  diseases,  plastic  surgery  and  industrial  and 
social  medicine,  as  well  as  such  technical  services 
as  clinical  pathology  and  bacteriology,  diagnostic 
radiology  and  radiotherapy.  To  these  must  be 
added  accommodation  for  resident  medical  staffs, 


hostels  for  nurses,  students  and  domestics,  and 
clinical  lecture  theatres  and  museums.  [5 so 

Auxiliary  accommodation  would  include 

kitchens,  dining-halls,  restaurants  and  cloak¬ 
rooms,  central  stores,  administrative  offices,  board 
and  committee  rooms,  a  surgical  appliance  depart¬ 
ment,  a  works  maintenance  department  and 
garages.  A  central  laundry  would  be  an  advantage, 
but  might  preferably  be  sited  in  an  industrial  zone. 
Even  if  district  heating  were  not  adopted  for  the 
city  as  a  whole,  such  a  large  establishment  as  this 
would  justify  the  supply  of  heat  and  hot  water 
from  a  central  boiler  plant  big  enough  to  be 
equipped  with  apparatus  to  prevent  the  emission  of 
smoke,  fumes  and  dust.  Recreational  facilities, 
certain  types  of  shops  and  a  residential  hotel  for 
visitors  would  also  be  required.  [594 

The  type  of  layout  illustrated  (from  sketches 
prepared  by  Mr,  Hubert  Worthington)  on  Plate 
33  for  the  buildings  facing  Upper  Brook  Street 
is  that  advocated  for  the  whole  of  this  more 
ambitious  scheme  by  Mr.  Harry  Platt,  Professor 
of  Orthopaedic  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Man¬ 
chester,  A  multi-block  hospital  is  envisaged,  each 
block  representing  a  major  field  of  medical  and 
surgical  science  and  being  largely  self-contained 
as  regards  ancillary  services.  Every  block  would 
have  its  own  consulting  rooms,  out-patients' 
department,  technical  library  and  research  rooms. 
This  multi- block  layout  affords  the  greatest  degree 
of  elasticity  of  function;  its  individual  units  can 
be  readily  adapted  to  the  ever-changing  pattern 
of  medical  science.  [595 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  this 
greater  conception  into  being  are  largely  admini¬ 
strative.  Could  they  be  surmounted,  Manchester 
would  possess  an  unrivalled  instrument  for  the 
furtherance  of  medical  science  and  the  health  and 
well-being  of  its  people.  [596 


THE  SURROUNDING  DEVELOPMENT 


A  project  of  the  character  outlined  above  clearly 
calls  for  more  than  ordinary  care  in  the  choice  and 
design  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  Industrial  development,  for  example, 
should  obviously  be  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  hospital  and  university  centres.  Again, 
the  attractiveness  of  the  cultural  centre  should  not 
be  marred  by  an  incongruous  setting;  special  care 

Plate  32  opposite 


must  be  taken  to  screen  with  suitable  buildings  the 
railway  viaduct  to  the  north,  and  the  bridge  over 
Oxford  Street  should  in  due  course  be  rebuilt  in  a 
style  that  will  not  so  obtrusively  interfere  with  the 
view  of  the  Civic  Hall  along  the  main  approach 
road.  [597 

The  architectural  dignity  of  the  whole  layout 
would  be  seriously  impaired  if  it  were  not  balanced 
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by  aojritiLbiTdi  i  <■  i  UFrc  sitoslantW  ihun  n  MlFfittcrs  of 
Nttnd'l  It -e  Unfit'S. on  ill <t  sides  oi  CnmbrJdyk 

S«ik;L  Lind  Brook  SlnscL  The  tniilUinis  that  ldlfe 
thiXse  Hu  ii  Is  I  rig  Mgfbwuy^  should  be  d  l!l:j  |£  hl^l3  both  to 
serve  ii i  m  frnmt  fei  Uic  1 1 rco i n l-u  jmlI  Id  $ ivn  their 
oceup.mL;  t lie  full  tet.it FiJ.  of  tbs  spiiUnrut;  prospect; 
it  ulfords.  In  particular  fee  jjST  slrtn  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Qintbridge  Sireot  cartriiwfltinn,  over  look  inti 
the  broad  pji  ri  bi3  of  open  $|>aco.  Formed  by  Wiiit- 
w'drcli  *TftrkL  ins  proposed  c*  tens  ion  and  Phut  Field** 
might  well  tetome  Miuidieslcr*  "’Park  Liine'h 
linked  Hi  its  southern  endvdth  ihc  'Muylijir^  to 
be  I'll  till  in  the  Rusliolnic  Ibw-dtttti'ity  resident  i  ill 
iLint,  Such  n  development  would  do  much  i.u  con- 
stvvt  u  nd.  even  Tiring  but#  to  tht-city  ihc-  mieable; 
yulucs  ufbieh  in  me  ml  yean?  huyc  been  passing  To 
the  durmifery  towns  of  North  Cheuliitti.  JW- 
Tlic  usa  of  Lbe  (rLiiUiifhss  JlwtlKhifi  tlte  cultural 
centre  involves  more  thou  merely  lesrhettc  find 
tfeifetlid  considerations  Here  is  Fin  \Atti\  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  rtqldenlJ'nJ  development  rtf  a  kind  in 
which  Mfuichdslev  lifts  hitherto  been  ■altogether 
lucking,  Ndt  whscli  i1!  cfi^criLiai  m  the  full  achieve- 
me n l  nr’  i  he  ctj] lu ru  1  cam  re's  pu rpewt  Profess"] bn i il 
people  of  ill  I  kinds*  should  have  a  chance  Lo  live 
Within  ciiuy  retch  of  tliplt  work.  iL  jc  equally 
important  that  dwellings  vuderi  to  their  lavLc*  and 
way  s  of  livi  ng  shot ild  be  dose-  to  t  ho  ci d lu rhl  ecu  t  re, 
and  even  mom  important  thnl  they  should  he 
wi l I  ii it  CEEsy  waJ ting  dk ttincc  of  o  be  a ridfliut..  !  JUf 
Urban  civilisation  cl  its  best  is  the  product  noL 
merely  uP  supcjjol  education  and  cultural  fctdlh 
iifwh  but  oj'  the  [iiutLial  stjrnululion  of  native 
H I j 1 1  Liy  and  Lliti  muiaal  enrichment  of  menial 
experience  engendered  by  liic  cuerstaril  fnl&r-pl&y 
of  cuLUvuied  fiiintis  lied  talents— In  con  vermilion* 
in  i tim live  group  activity,  and  In  infermu]  sOtitil 
intercourse,  £&& 

A\  one  time  Maiicilcftlftr'  was  small  enough  To 
geuernfe  spout,  in  eon  sly  art  unlive  culture]  Life,  but 
the  dcc;iy  of  n4;  inner  suburbs  dvor  Lht  Iasi  50  yeari 
fins  gradually  driven  its  prefer  tonal  workers 
Flirt  he,  r  and  fnrilier  i  Field.  For  the  SliK^  Of  Cbu- 
v'cmrtncc  nnd  intdljgdnL  company  &  Jew  n re  content 
lb  miy  h  dikpiduUrtl  hernaw^  or  converted  Mass 
near  the.  city  centre  umid  dirt  und  noise  and  .sordid 
$u  mi '.Hidings*  but  rnost  have;  watered  among  the 
onmr  subnetw  and  dorm  dory  few  ns.  Thence  they 
iVjuk*  odyiiojsoi  cHtpndilion^  to  the  city  ccntic  Lu 
rittend  p  e-',  aeo  ^  play  or  bear  u  aincert, 
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there  io  ujtcljauic  s  vyprd  l'T  Two  wlih  ^eqaaintT 
^Lnces  befoi-e  IniEnly  dis-pc rsi n ^  to  catch,  italhs  oi 
bases-  to  i  'itSffint  lining.  Rayoud  rluU>  tb^r 
culfeEEil  eotHFicrs  fire  confined  to  snalJ  circles  of 
kniditd  spirits  m  tlsair  imm&diiirc  n&ighhourhbcitf. 
i.l  was  this  physical  itiolnhon  dial  \va*  cliicfly 
rcs|NOti5iblc  far  "bunging  [vfl  until  ester's  uulturid 
vitality  tptuch  il  low  ebb  in  puacptimc*  Ltnd  which 
well- nigh  tiliflcd  it’  in  the  first  years  of  WrtrliTnc. 
IrtinsporL  rest  ricti  op  eDI 

In  order  fe  reverse  lSiis  dietUsirous  treiid  jl  ia 
proposed  that  the  ureas  imnicd lately  to  ihe  wpbt  of 
Cambridge  Sired  and  fe  iJie  etisL  of  Brook  Street 
should  be  developed  as  modern  todnterpims  ofihe 
co uimuti Elies  then  buve  at  vnrsous  times  m  the  hsr 
5D  yeari  congregated  in  Chaise  hfoomsburv  ^nd 
Mevv  VojJr'a  Greenwich  Village  Kerp  Mancfjester'ii 
artists,  writers,  dons,  ^tprientFi.  Creitincnmk.  jour¬ 
nalist  i,  archiipets.  aetprs,*  musicianFt,  engineers,  and 
others  whn«E  jobs  ot  leisuTe  i liter ostis  link  them 
Vilh  the- culturnl  centre  und  the  rscii vines  it  frn;ln:r.Si 
.ihould  find  dwellings  designed  to  cater  for  theii 
personal  m>d  prnlessional  nrseds  These  should 
me  lode  a  proportion,  of  dwell  dig-houses  gL  vnrioufe 
iiacs  foi  fim lilies  wilh  ohildrcji*  bat  the  demand 
for  UiiDGminGduiTem  of  this  rypt  among  ehildlcsii 
households-  Will  doubtlesa  be  iiinallcr  ihan  in  lIic 
FiVeragu  cosnmu.ii.ity  For  (he  rest,  in  jddiLhm  to 
lar^c-ropmcd  HaLs  fer  jjmgjp  person e  und  oh i  Idlest 
coupler  (preferably  with  communal  dnung-tootm 
and  other  ^ervi^cs..).  there  should  be  a  v lined  LLssoit' 
mciTl  *1  diam.bcr5,  built  aioug  privii.le  walks  or 
raunu  secluded  closes  m  the  manner  of  London's 
Albany  and  the  lints  of  Coirrl,  Some  should  have 
sLUdios  on  ihc  top  door*  while  others  should  be 
adapted  to  other  spcriuliised  uses.  "h^1 

In  such  dwellings— fully  integrated  with  Ihc. 
neighbourhood!;  in  which  they  stand  urtiLb;  and 
professional  people  oi  every  dereription  wrnuFd  find 
congeuiah  appreciauve  and  anmulaiLng  company 
arid  the  kind  ol  fife  lor  which  they  now  forsake 
dim  hunts  towns  add  migrate  to  London  In  such 
an  environment  cultural  societies,  would  flomfeh 
ns  never  hhfere.  (he  of  WM'ver&htiiJtt  and  of. 
civilised  living  would  be-  restored  to  fBdi'  proper 
status,  and  the  words  Mflii -Chester  School'1  h light 
enn^e  to  stand  nor  only  tor  a  contribution  fe  tb& 
dcvcTnpmeht  of  ecaiiptfijc  th^Oi'y,  but  Aisdi  tor  u 
disfmctivt  and  fligmfienrit  forwrnd  uvovem&iu  u\ 
e'ach  nf  tseyaful  fields  of  rirt  and  sdiolfli^bip. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  CENTRE 

1.  A  bird's-eye  impression  of  the  Hospital  Centre  and 
adjacent  development.  Upper  Brook  Street  crosses  the 
foreground,  while  Wilmslow  Road-Oxford  Road,  with 
the  existing  Royal  Infirmary  buildings  and  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Name,  can  be  seen  across  the  middle  of  the 
picture.  Whitworth  Park  is  in  the  left  background.  The 
Hospital  Centre,  incorporating  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
Royal  Eye  Hospital  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  is  intended  ultimately  to  include  a  frontage 


on  Upper  Brook  Street,  A  portion  of  the  Holy  Name 
Roman  Catholic  Centre  is  to  be  seen  on  the  right  and  the 
projected  University  Halls  of  Residence  arc  shown 
adjacent  to  Whitworth  Park. 

2.  The  private-ward  wing  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  which 
would  be  a  model  for  the  new  Hospital  buildings. 

3.  An  interior  in  the  new  building,  showing  the  standards  of 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  in  modern  hospital  planning. 


10  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE 

‘‘All  town  children  need  public  parks  and  gardens,  not  only 
for  play,  but  to  ensure  for  the  human  spirit  its  right  to  feed 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  grass,  flowers,  water,  clouds 
and  the  miracles  of  the  changing  year.” 

”Our  Towns'*,  a  study  made  during  1 939- J 942 


“open  space”  is  a  loose  term  applied  in  town 
planning  to  the  green  areas  laid  out  as  parks, 
gardens,  playing-fields,  children’s  playgrounds  and 
allotments,  or  preserved  in  their  natural  state  as 
moorland,  heath  and  woodland.  Sometimes  the 
term  includes  agricultural  land  and  market  gardens, 
as  well  as  private  grounds  used  for  recreational 
purposes  by  a  limited  number  of  people,  such  as 
members  of  cricket,  tennis  or  golf  clubs.  Large 
pleasure  gardens  like  Belle  Vue,  although  in  private 
ownership,  do  to  some  extent  take  the  place  of 
public  open  space  in  that  they  give  the  public 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation.  [aw 

In  the  pre-industrial  era,  when  most  houses  had 
their  own  gardens  and  the  open  country  was  within 
easy  walking  distance,  public  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds  were  not  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
city’s  health  and  happiness  as  they  are  to-day. 
But  during  the  industrial  revolution  wide  expanses 
of  open  land  were  devoured  in  an  effort  to  house 
the  rapidly  growing  population.  Houses  were  built 
at  excessive  densities,  without  gardens,  and  in 
many  cases  without  even  backyards.  Woods  were 
destroyed,  fields  swallowed  up,  and  rivers  and 
streams  turned  into  open  sewers  by  a  tremendous 
wave  of  “development”  which,  in  the  name  of 
progress,  obliterated  all  green  and  living  things 
within  the  ever  growing  city.  For  almost  half  a 
century  the  poorer  people  of  Manchester  lived  in 
cellars  and  sunless  courts  deprived  of  trees  and 
flowers  and  without  a  single  public  park  in  which 
to  walk  or  rest  during  their  few  leisure  hours,  [gos 
Nothing  was  done  about  it  until  1845,  when  land 
for  two  parks — Philips  Park  and  Queens  Park — 
was  acquired  by  popular  subscription  and  presented 
to  the  city.  Since  that  date  the  recession  of  the 
countryside  has  prompted  a  growing  demand  for 
the  provision  of  public  open  space  on  a  much  more 
generous  scale.  [sdg 

Manchester’s  failure  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  open  space  in  the  course  of  its  growth 
will  prove  in  the  long  run  an  expensive  mistake. 

Plate  34  opposite 


Land  which  has  been  built  upon  is  sterile;  its 
restoration  to  fertility  will  be  a  slow,  laborious 
and  painstaking  business;  but  that  the  effort  must 
be  made  is  surely  undeniable.  When  the  obsolete 
areas  are  redeveloped  a  repetition  of  the  old  short¬ 
sighted  attitude  towards  open  space,  based  on  the 
fallacy  that  bricks  and  mortar  are  more  valuable 
than  human  life  and  well-being,  must  at  all  costs 
be  avoided.  [go? 

The  effect  of  overcrowding  and  lack  of  open 
space  is  all  too  apparent  in  the  relatively  high 
death  rates  of  the  more  congested  residential 
areas.  The  reservation  of  adequate  space  for 
organised  games,  for  children’s  playparks,  neigh¬ 
bourhood  parks,  and  belts  of  unspoiled  country,  is 
an  elementary  safeguard  for  the  health  of  the 
community.  There  should  be  enough  playing-fields 
to  enable  children  and  adults  alike  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  outdoor  exercise  and  a  sense  of  positive 
health  and  vigour.  Parks,  parkways  and  pedestrian 
ways  should  a  fiord  pleasant  and  convenient  walks 
within  easy  reach  of  all  residential  neighbourhoods. 
Ornamental  gardens,  lawns,  trees  and  shrubs 
should  form  a  fresh  and  attractive  setting  for 
housing  estates,  softening  the  hard  lines  of  build¬ 
ings  and  relieving  the  frequently  monotonous 
appearance  of  suburban  development.  [ms 

PRESENT  DISTRIBUTION 

Manchester  now  has  22  parks,  52  recreation 
grounds  and  35  small  open  spaces,  with  a  total 
area  of  2,209  acres.  Substantial  as  this  may  seem, 
it  amounts  to  only  three  acres  per  1,000  of  the 
city’s  population,  which  is  less  than  half  the 
recognised  minimum  standard  of  seven  acres  per 
1,000.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  unless  more 
playing-fields  are  made  available,  local  clubs  will 
be  forced  in  future  to  travel  to  sports  grounds 
outside  the  city  boundary;  active  sports  would  then 
be  virtually  denied  to  the  lowest-paid  members  of 
the  community,  whose  need  of  them  is  the  greatest. 
This  trend  was  manifest  even  before  the  war. 
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although  the  corporation  had  begun  to  counteract 
it  by  providing  172  football  pitches  and  48  hockey 
pitches  in  public  parks  and  recreation  grounds,  so 
that  220  clubs  could  play  home  and  away  matches 
on  Saturdays. 

Existing  open  spaces  are  not  only  insufficient  in 
overall  area;  they  are  also  badly  distributed.  The 
inner  districts,  where  overcrowding  and  the  lack  of 
private  gardens  magnify  the  need,  bave  a  negligible 
share,  and  even  some  of  the  more  open  suburbs  are 
not  so  generously  equipped  as  might  be  thought. 
For  example,  Med  lock  Street  and  Moss  Side  West 
wards,  in  the  inner  residential  belt,  have  no  open 
space  whatsoever  within  their  boundaries,  while 
Collyhurst  has  only  0-08  and  Ardwick  0'28  of  an 
acre  per  1.000  people.  Table  1  in  the  Appendix, 
page  240.  sets  out  the  existing  open-space  acreages 
ward  by  ward,  and  also  shows  the  areas  required 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  seven  acres 
per  1,000  people.  [610 

Plate  34,  facing  page  105,  shows  the  larger  parks 
and  recreation  grounds  in  the  city  and  the  area 
which  each  now  serves,  assuming  that  6-1  acres  are 
required  for  every  1,000  of  the  existing  popula¬ 
tion.  of  which  41  acres  are  for  organised  games 
and  two  acres  for  ornamental  gardens.  The  half¬ 
acre  required  for  children’s  playparks  (see  below) 
has  not  been  taken  into  account.  [6n 


OVERALL  STANDARDS 

Since  the  last  war  the  recognised  standard  for 
open-space  provision  bas  been  increased  more  than 
once.  Some  years  ago  the  National  Playing-Fields 
Association,  after  full  enquiry  and  consideration, 
urged  local  authorities  to  secure  the  reservation  of 
at  least  seven  acres  of  public  and  private  playing- 
fields  per  1,000  people.  The  standard  of  seven 
acres  per  1,000  adopted  in  this  Plan  includes 
open  spaces  needed  for  amenity  purposes;  it  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  minimum,  especially  in 
view  of  the  increased  demand,  particularly  for 
games  facilities,  to  be  expected  in  the  future.  In 
the  United  States  ten  acres  of  open  space  per 
1 ,000  of  the  population  is  the  acknowledged 
standard  for  new  development.  [si 2 

It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules 
as  to  how  much  open  space  of  each  type  should  be 
provided  in  each  neighbourhood,  for  much  depends 
on  the  natural  suitability  of  the  land  for  different 
purposes.  In  one  neighbourhood  there  may  be  a 
particularly  fine  strip  of  natural  country  which 
should  be  preserved,  and  in  another  a  shortage  of 
level  ground  suitable  for  playing-fields.  The  follow¬ 
ing  theoretical  standards  should  therefore  be  taken 
as  norms  to  which  individual  neighbourhoods 
may  not  exactly  conform,  but  which  ought  to  be 
realised  over  the  city  as  a  whole.  [gb 


NEIGHBOURHOOD  NEEDS 


CHILDREN’S  FLAT  PARKS 

The  sight  of  children  playing  in  the  gutters  of  our 
streets  is  so  common  that  unthinking  people  might 
look  upon  it  as  a  natural  state  of  affairs.  Before  the 
war  culs-de-sac  were  being  reserved  in  increasing 
numbers  as  play  streets;  this  certainly  had  the 
advantage  of  minimising  danger,  but  children’s 
playgrounds  must  be  attractive  in  appearance  and 
openly  planned  if  they  are  to  be  of  real  value.  [6m 
Special  playgrounds  should  be  set  aside  for 
younger  children,  equipped  with  such  attractions  as 
sand  gardens,  paddling-pools  and  the  usual  swings 
and  slides,  and  planted  as  pleasantly  as  possible 
with  trees,  flowers  and  grass — even  if  these  have  to 
be  enclosed  until  the  more  boisterous  children  have 
learnt  to  respect  them.  Since  the  weather  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  wet  for  about  seven  months 
of  the  year,  however,  a  large  part  of  each  play¬ 
ground  will  no  doubt  have  to  be  paved  and 
should  be  so  sited  and  planned  as  to  give  some 
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protection  from  the  weather.  There  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  treating  these  playparks  in  a  more 
original  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  the  rule  by 
incorporating  such  features  as  miuiature  houses 
and  roads  which  would  encourage  the  children  to 
develop  their  imaginative  powers  as  they  play,  [sis 
The  allowance  for  children’s  playparks  in  both 
redevelopment  and  new  development  areas  has 
been  put  at  half  an  acre  per  1,000  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  which  is  equivalent  to  40  square  yards  of 
playing-space  for  each  child,  assuming  that  only 
half  of  the  children  are  playing  at  any  given  time. 
For  economical  maintenance,  each  playpark  should 
be  not  less  than  two  acres  in  area.  In  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  10,000  persons  it  is  suggested  that  two 
parks  of  2£  acres  each  should  generally  be  provided. 
They  should  be  carefully  sited  to  ensure  that  they 
are  safely  and  conveniently  accessible  from  the 
major  groups  of  dwellings.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  is 
considered  to  be  the  maximum  distance  any  child 


should  have  to  walk  from  home  to  playpark.  and 
no  child  should  have  to  cross  a  main  road  on  the 
way.  Playparks  might  well  be  sited  next  to  infant 
and  junior  school  playgrounds,  with  no  inter¬ 
vening  barrier,  so  that  the  combined  facilities  may 
always  be  available  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  [gig 

ORGANISED  GAMES 

After  the  last  war  the  demand  for  organised- 
games  facilities  was  suddenly  swollen  by  the 
demobilisation  of  men  whose  army  training  had 
made  them  want  to  continue  some  form  of  open-air 
activity.  This  time  the  demand  will  be  further 
increased  and  continuously  sustained  by  adoles¬ 
cents  accustomed  to  greater  opportunities  for 
games  at  school,  and  possibly  by  the  retention  of 
wartime  cadet  organisations.  This  need  has  been 
recognised  in  the  suggested  reservation  of  4i  acres 
per  1,000  of  the  population  for  organised  games 
(which  include  such  sports  as  cricket,  football, 
rugby,  hockey,  lacrosse,  netball,  tennis  and  bowls). 
The  playing-field  facilities  which  this  acreage  will 
provide  are  indicated  in  the  Appendix,  Table  2, 
page  241.  j>17 

In  Chapter  11  details  are  given  of  the  playing- 
field  areas  now  recommended  for  junior  and 
secondary  schools.  In  new  development  the  pre¬ 
war  standard  will  be  exceeded  by  24  acres  per 
10,000  persons.  It  is  proposed  that  such  additional 
areas  should  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the 
45  acres  of  playing-fields  recommended  for  each 
neighbourhood.  Incidentally,  it  is  suggested  that 
wherever  possible  school  playing-fields  and  public 
organised -games  areas  should  form  composite 
units  under  one  authority,  with  a  view  to  economy 
in  administration  and  to  flexibility  in  such  matters 
as  the  periodic  resting  of  playing-pitches  to  enahle 
them  to  regain  condition.  In  any  case  the  balance  of 
21  acres  of  public  playing-fields  should  be  sited 
within  the  neighbourhood,  or  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing  it.  [fits 

In  redevelopment  areas,  where  school  playing- 
fields  will  not  exceed  the  pre-war  standard,  the  whole 
of  the  45  acres  required  for  public  organised  games 
will  have  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In  view  of  the 
need  to  rehouse  as  many  people  in  these  areas  as 
conditions  will  permit,  it  is  proposed  that  21  acres 
should  be  provided  inside  or  close  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  the  remaining  24  acres  in  outer  districts 
of  the  city  where  undeveloped  land  is  available,  [fits 


Where  a  neighbourhood  is  conveniently  near  a 
major  open  space,  such  as  a  large  city  park  or  green 
belt,  this  will  meet  most  of  its  need  for  organised 
games.  There  should  nevertheless  be  a  small  park 
within  the  neighbourhood,  not  less  than  seven 
acres  in  extent,  containing  tennis  courts,  bowling- 
greens,  a  junior  games  field  and  some  rest  gardens 
for  old  people.  [620 

ORNAMENTAL  PARKS  AND  FIELD  PATHS 

Ornamental  parks,  usually  small,  are  intended  as 
restful  and  decorative  features  of  neighbourhood 
development.  Within  the  suggested  allocation  of 
two  acres  per  1.000  people,  or  20  acres  for  each 
neighbourhood,  they  may  assume  any  one  of  a 
number  of  forms.  They  may  be  planned  as  rest 
gardens,  where  the  weary  and  the  elderly  may  lind 
refreshment  in  quiet  and  attractive  surroundings; 
they  may  be  designed  as  decorative  settings  for 
public  buildings;  they  may  combine  both  these 
functions;  or  yet  again  they  may  take  the  form  of 
woods  and  spinneys  which  it  would  be  sheer 
vandalism  to  destroy.  [621 

With  regard  to  organised  games  it  has  heen 
suggested  that  in  redevelopment  areas  only  part 
of  the  space  required  should  be  within  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood;  for  the  same  reasons  such  areas  should 
look  to  major  parks  or  park  belts,  in  conveniently 
near  but  less  congested  districts,  for  the  whole  of 
the  space  they  require  for  ornamental  parks,  other 
than  any  rest  gardens  it  may  be  found  possible  to 
provide  as  surrounds  lo  communal  buildings. 
Ornamental  parks  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
combined  with  organised-games  areas,  which  tend 
to  look  rather  desolate  unless  relieved  by  such 
features  as  flower  gardens,  lawns  and  trees.  [622 
In  areas  of  new  development  all  open  spaces — 
school  playing-fields,  ornamental  parks,  neigh¬ 
bourhood  parks — should  be  linked  together  by 
field  paths,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  walk 
through  each  neighbourhood  without  using  the 
road  system.  These  field  paths — sometimes  referred 
to  as  '‘pedestrian  parkways” — should  be  rather 
like  parkways  in  miniature,  with  informal  grass 
verges  planted  with  clusters  of  trees  and  shrubs.  [fi23 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  OPEN  SPACE 

In  addition  to  these  three  categories,  which 
would  add  up  to  seven  acres  per  1.000  persons, 
there  should  be  two  other  forms  of  open  space — 
minor  parkways  and  allotments.  [<»■* 
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Minor-parkway  treatment  is  proposed  for  those 
principal  roads  bounding  each  neighbourhood 
which  are  not  major  parkways  in  the  highway  plan. 
Such  treatment  will  afford  a  break  between  built-up 
areas,  an  amenity  for  the  road  user,  a  precaution 
against  any  unforeseen  necessity  to  widen  the 
carriageway,  and  also  a  sound  and  distance  buffer 
between  main-road  traffic  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  total  extra  width  will  generally  be  some  30  to 
60  feet,  requiring  a  reservation  of  ten  acres  in  each 
neighbourhood  in  new  development  and  four  acres 
in  redevelopment.  [625 

Experience  has  shown  that,  apart  from  wartime 
requirements,  a  demand  for  allotments  arises  even 
in  areas  where  good-sized  back  gardens  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Accordingly  the  Plan  proposes  that  allot¬ 
ment  areas  shall  be  set  aside  in  or  near  each 
neighbourhood,  except  within  the  Intermediate 
Ring  Road  where  space  wdl  be  so  much  in  demand 
that  the  reservation  of  anything  more  than  an 
occasional  piece  of  back  land,  unsuitable  in  shape 
and  size  for  development,  must  unfortunately  be 
ruled  out.  In  other  areas  a  general  allowance  of 
ahout  one  acre  of  allotments  per  1,000  people 
(the  equivalent  of  one  allotment  to  every  20 
dwellings)  is  proposed.  [626 

The  average  group  of  allotments  is  unsightly, 
dotted  with  garden  sheds  of  every  size  and  variety 
and  in  all  stages  of  decrepitude,  and  sometimes 
(to  complete  the  effect)  fenced  with  old  iron  bed¬ 
steads  and  other  junk.  [627 

Sheds  should  be  of  standard  designs  and 
grouped  together;  better  still,  storage  needs  could 
be  met  by  large  lockers  in  conveniently  located  and 
well-designed  buildings,  which  might  also  afford 
washing  facilities  and  shelter.  Greenhouses  might 
be  built  beside  such  buildings  to  give  the  allotment 
holder  opportunities  for  raising  seedlings  and  for 
more  efficient  cultivation.  The  appearance  of  some 
allotments  in  Urmston  is  worthy  of  mention.  Here 
each  allotment  holder  is  required  to  maintain  a 
Dower  border  some  six  feet  in  depth  along  each 

CIVIC 

The  delight  which  a  glimpse  of  the  country  can 
inspire  in  a  city-dwcller  is  vividly  expressed  by  the 
following  passage  from  Mr.  Howard  Spring’s 
Manchester  novel  “Shabby  Tiger  ’: 

She  hailed  the  trees  as  soon  as  she  came  upon  them.  It 
was  so  sudden.  The  demarcation  between  city  grimness  and 
suburban  amenity  was  as  sharply  drawn  as  with  a  ruler.  It 
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allotment-road  frontage.  These  roads  are  grassed, 
and  so  wide  (12  feet)  that  the  grass  does  not  get 
worn  out.  [62s 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  through  its  executive  officer,  intends  to 
provide  attractive  allotment  areas  and  will,  no 
doubt,  eradicate  the  unpleasant  features  of  existing 
allotments  as  circumstances  permit.  [629 

Table  3  (Appendix,  page  241)  summarises  the 
allocations  ofland  to  open-space  uses  which  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  made  in  neighbourhood 
development  and  redevelopment  respectively.  [630 

GROUPING 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  maintenance 
cost  of  small  parks  is  relatively  higher  than  that 
of  larger  areas;  it  is  accordingly  suggested  that 
neighbourhood  parks,  organised-games  areas,  orna¬ 
mental  parks  and  school  playing-fields  should 
where  possible  be  grouped  in  continuous  expanses 
of  open  space,  normally  not  Jess  than  20  acres  in 
extent.  In  pursuing  this  policy,  due  care  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  parks  and  playing-fields  are 
situated  within  reasonable  walking  distance  of  the 
homes  of  all  residents.  [63i 

Plate  36,  following  this  page,  shows  how  various 
neighbourhood  provisions  in  new  development 
areas  can  be  grouped  together  to  form  a  system  of 
open  spaces  linked  by  field  paths  and  major  park¬ 
ways,  so  as  to  relieve  that  monotony  which  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  housing  estates  between  the 
wars.  Such  a  treatment  is,  of  course,  not  practicable 
in  redevelopment  areas,  but  even  here  features  such 
as  tree-planted  verges  and  open  stretches  of  green¬ 
sward  will  do  much  to  soften  the  starkness  of 
adjoining  buildings.  [632 

Not  only  should  the  different  elements  of  open 
space  required  for  recreational  purposes  be 
grouped  together,  but  those  which  eannot  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  a  reasonable  cost  within  redevelopment 
neighbourhoods  might  also  be  grouped  to  form 
major  parks  of  from  50  to  100  acres  in  extent.  [633 

NEEDS 

came  at  Dickenson  Road,  The  flat  greenness  of  Platt  Fields 
began  at  once  on  ber  right  band ;  on  her  left  were  mansions 
in  gardens  ■  .  .  The  trees  Were  hardly  interrupted  after  that. 
There  were  pendent  flames  of  laburnum,  upstanding  chest¬ 
nut  candles,  a  snowy  smother  of  cherry  blossom,  mauve  and 
white  lilac.  And  she  knew  that  there  was  no  end  to  it,  that, 
did  she  care  to  folJow  it,  the  road  ran  on  and  on,  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  quiet  unexciting  heart  of  Cheshire.  [634 


MAJOR  PARKS 


The  larger  expanse,  the  wider  vista.  Here  people  may 
spend  their  week-ends  and  half-holidays,  within  the  city 
but  away  from  the  hum  of  urban  life. 


1 .  The  tulips  in  Philips  Park. 

2.  Gib  Lane,  Wythenshawij  Park  ;  a  country  lane  incorporated 
untouched  into  the  park. 

1.  Ti'te  Old  English  Gardens,  Heaton  Park. 


"The  towns  in  which  the  new  generations 
rvp ay  gradually  be  strengthened  and  Nourish 
must  make  contact  with  nature,  and  wuh 
nature's  substitute,  art.  a  daily  experience. 
They  must  do  this  in  the  greatest  variety, 
providing  experience  for  each  period  of  life 
and  for  the  varied  temperaments  of  men 
Thus  in  the  great  swathes  of  parkland  and 
country  which  should  penetrate  the  arena 
of  the  city,  there  would  be  recreation  and 
relaxation,  direct  contact  for  the  husband¬ 
man  and  gardener,  the  roudi  and  feel  of 
growing  things  for  children,  contemplation 
and  quietness  for  age  and  space  for  the  fierce 
setiviries  of  youth. p  + 

E  Maxwell  Fry. 
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THE  OPEN  SPACE 
SYSTEM 


NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OPEN  SPACES 


OPEN  SPACE  PROVISIONS— 
NEW  DEVELOPMENT 


For  population  of  10,000 


Minimum  parks  within  any  neighbourhood 
Children's  playparks  5  acres 

Neighbourhood  park  ? 

including  bowls,  tennis  and 
junior  games 

Ornamental  park  and  held 

paths  20  acres 

Allotments  10  M 

Minor  parkways  10 


Provided  in  neighbourhood  or  nearby 
Organised  games  14  acres 

School  playing-fields  24  ,p 

partly  interchangeable  with 
organised-games  area. 


A  diagrammatic  representation 
distribution  of  open  spaces  with: 
hood:  school  areas,  children  s 
mental  gardens,  neighbourhood 
ised-games  area,  linked  togethe 
and  parkways. 


of  the  types  and 
n  the  neighbour- 
playparks,  erna- 
park  and  organ- 
r  by  Held  paths 


NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OPEN  SPACES 


OPEN  SPACE  PROVISIONS — 

K EDEVELOPMENT  (“Maximum' ' standard) 


For  population  of  10,000 


Mmumini  parks  within  any  neighbourhood 
Children's  ptayparks  5  acres 

Neighbourhood  park  7  „ 

including  bowls,  tennis  and 
junior  games 

Minor  parkways  4  ^ 

Provided  in  neighbourhood  or  nearby 
Organised  games  14  acres 

Provided  within  reasonable  distance  of 
neighbourhood 

Organised  games  24  acres 

Ornamental  park  20  ,, 


PHYSICAL  RECREATION 


A  children's  play  park  in  Wydien- 
shawe.  The  few  children's  parks 
provided  in  the  past  have  lacked 
inspiration.  An  enclosure  for  swings 
is  not  enough  ;  there  must  also  be 
opportunity  for  imaginative  play.  coo. 


open-air  swimming  pool,  Plant 


4.  Wkliingron  Golf  Course 


Facilities  such  as  these  should  be 
available  for  everyone. 


MENTAL  RELAXATION 


The  neighbourhood  park  provides 
for  a  quiet  game  of  bowls  or 
tennis  ;  the  rest  garden  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  contemplation. 


S.  Marie  Louise  Gardens.  West  Dids^ 


6  A  bowling-green  in  Crowerofr  Park 


7.  The  ornamental  gardens,  Brookdale 
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INTERIM  GREEN  BELT  PR'OROS/ALS 
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MAJOR  PARKS 

Manchester  is  already  fairly  well  endowed  with 
large  parks,  of  which  Heaton  Park,  Boggart  Hole 
Clough  and  Wythensbawe  Park  are  excellent 
examples.  In  general  they  are  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  too  far  from  the  chief  centres  of  popu¬ 
lation  for  evening  walks  and  recreation,  but  at 
week-ends  and  at  holiday  times  they  are  a  great 
attraction.  [635 

Several  popular  features  were  introduced  before 
the  war,  such  as  golf,  boating,  swimming-pools, 
refreshment  rooms  and  concert  arenas.  During  the 
war  the  entertainment  value  of  the  parks  has  been 
enhanced  considerably  by  open-air  dramatic  per¬ 
formances,  concerts,  circuses,  open-air  dancing  and 
entertainments  for  children.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  many  of  these  attractions  should  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  improved  in  peacetime.  For  protection 
against  the  notorious  Manchester  weather,  covered 
accommodation  should  be  provided  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  open-air  entertainment  facilities.  [636 

The  belt  of  open  land  following  the  meandering 
course  of  the  River  Mersey  and  separating  the 
older  city  area  from  Northenden  and  Wythenshawe 
offers  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  the  land¬ 
scaping  of  a  parkland  zone  some  four  miles  in 
length  and  695  acres  in  area.  The  land  is  at  present 
flat,  subject  to  flooding  and  featureless  in  appear¬ 
ance.  But  an  extensive  programme  of  controlled 
tipping  and  tree-planting  could  transform  it  into 
the  city’s  finest  park,  incorporating  riverside  walks, 
lakes  and  streams,  woods  and  spinneys,  undulating 
parkland  and  extensive  sports  areas,  including  the 
four  existing  golf  courses.  The  possibilities  are 
limitless,  but  if  they  arc  to  be  exploited  to 
the  fullest  advantage  it  is  essential  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  should  follow  a  preconceived  and  detailed 
scheme.  [637 

GREEN  WEDGES 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  value  from  new  open  spaces  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  the  countryside 
into  the  city  by  extending  wedges  of  greenery  from 
a  green  belt  on  the  boundary  towards  the  central 
area.  [63s 

The  parks  and  parkways  proposed  are  shown  on 
Plate  21,  facing  page  60.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
North  Manchester  a  continuous  park  belt  would 
extend  from  the  Irk  valley,  taking  in  Boggart  Hole 

Plate  37  opposite 


Clough  and  Queens  Park,  to  the  Intermediate  Ring 
Road;  that  Clayton  Vale  has  been  brought  in  to 
meet  Philips  Park,  and  that  further  green  wedges 
are  proposed  to  the  south.  Jn  the  case  of  the 
hospital  and  university  area  the  wedge  formed  by 
linking  Platt  Fields  to  Whitworth  Park  is  produced 
through  to  the  Inner  Ring  Road.  Ideally,  of  course, 
all  green  wedges  should  be  continued  to  the  city 
centre;  any  such  attempt  must,  however,  be  re¬ 
nounced  as  too  idealistic,  since  it  would  not  only 
be  exceedingly  costly  but  would  add  to  the 
movement  of  population  from  the  inner  redevelop¬ 
ment  areas.  As  the  next  best  thing  it  is  suggested 
that  they  should  be  continued  inwards  from  the 
Intermediate  Ring  Road  in  the  form  of  major  and 
minor  parkways,  linked  up  with  existing  and  pro¬ 
posed  parks  to  form  a  continuous  system.  [«'> 

The  proposed  park  bell  has  not  been  hap¬ 
hazardly  defined.  Between  Boggart  Hole  Clough 
and  Queens  Park,  for  instance,  it  is  made  up  of 
fiat  land  fronting  the  west  side  of  Rochdale  Road 
and  the  steep  hill  leading  down  into  the  Irk  valley 
industrial  area.  Redevelopment  of  the  fiat  land 
would  produce  a  residential  area  too  elongated 
and  too  small  to  form  a  satisfactory  neighbourhood 
and  isolated  by  a  major  highway,  Rochdale  Road. 
Accordingly  the  Plan  suggests  that,  as  existing 
property  reaches  the  end  of  its  useful  life,  the  area 
should  become  an  open  space  separating  the  Irk 
valley  special  industrial  area  from  the  residential 
development  to  the  cast.  [64o 

The  Clayton  Vale  proposal  carries  to  its  logical 
conclusion  the  tipping  which  now  stops  at  a  steep 
embankment  on  the  tortuous  line  of  the  River 
Medlock.  It  is  proposed  that  this  river  should  be 
straightened  and  culverted  so  that  the  filling  can 
continue  over  the  full  width  of  the  valley,  which 
would  ultimately  become  a  park  of  some  21 1  acres 
and  serve  to  separate  industrial  from  residential 
development.  [64 1 

MAJOR  I*  ARK  WAYS 

Tiie  proposed  major  parkways  have  an  overall 
width  of  not  less  than  400  feet,  widening  out  to  650 
feet  or  so  to  embrace  any  natural  features  along  the 
route.  This  would  allow  for  a  full  landscape  treat¬ 
ment  with  wide  grassed  verges,  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  giving  here  the  illusion  of  a  heathland  road 
and  there  of  an  avenue  through  a  typical  English 
park.  Buildings  flanking  these  parkways  would  be 
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reached  by  internal  development  roads.  All  build¬ 
ings  visible  from  a  parkway  should  be  grouped  and 
designed  as  part  of  the  parkway  scheme,  fitting 
naturally  into  vistas  opened  up  by  gaps  in  the  belt 
of  trees  and  woodlands  or  by  undulations  in  the 
parkway  levels.  [642 

Of  the  three  major  parkways  proposed,  one — 
the  Western  Parkway — lies  wholly  in  the  Wythen- 
shawe  area.  Princess  Parkway  will  be  the  main 
access  road  from  the  south  and  will  provide  a 
magnificent  approach  to  the  city.  The  third — 
the  Intermediate  Ring  Road — is  the  terminal  line 
for  the  green  wedges  already  described.  In  all,  the 
two  major  parkways  within  the  city  area  north  of 
the  Mersey  would  absorb  a  total  of  300  acres,  a 
cost  in  land  which,  it  is  maintained,  would  yield 
enormous  dividends  in  amenity  value  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  If  it  be  claimed  that  we  cannot 
afford  such  a  luxurious  use  of  land,  the  cost  can  be 
compensated  by  intensifying  development  on  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  sites  so  that  no  loss  of  building 
capacity  will,  in  fact,  be  incurred.  For  instance, 
nowhere  could  tall  blocks  of  flats  be  better  placed 
than  alongside  a  parkway.  [643 

Much  prominence  has  been  given  in  the  United 
States  to  this  type  of  treatment.  In  one  project 
alone  (the  West  Side  Improvement  in  New  York) 
the  landscaping  involved  the  importation  of  220,000 
cubic  yards  of  top-soil  and  the  planting  of  13,000 
trees  and  350,000  shrubs  of  different  varieties.  [644 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  parkways  in  the 
already  developed  areas  of  the  city  will  take  many 
years  to  complete,  since  they  will  only  come  into 
being  gradually  as  redevelopment  takes  place.  But 
in  the  course  of  time  the  parkway  proposals  can  be 
carried  out;  they  are  no  wild  dream.  [645 

GREEN  BELT 

The  way  out  of  Manchester  in  any  direction 
passes  through  miles  of  streets — squalid  and  obso¬ 
lete  in  the  inner  areas,  respectable  and  dreary  in  the 
outer  areas — with  very  few  breaks  of  open  country¬ 
side,  Probably  the  worst  route  in  this  respect  is  the 
road  to  the  north-west,  which  traverses  20  miles  of 
almost  continuous  ribbon  development  between 
industrial  towns  before  reaching  the  pleasant  open 
country  of  rhe  Ribble  valley.  The  regional  area 
forms  an  almost  solid  mass  of  development,  1 14 
sqnare  miles  in  extent,  with  no  real  breaks  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  local  authorities.  Such  a 
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monstrous  built-up  area  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  come  into  being.  Unfortunately  it 
would  appear  that  the  most  we  can  do  with  it  in 
the  next  50  years  or  so  is  to  make  sure  that  existing 
breaks  are  retained,  and  that,  wherever  possible,  its 
further  extension  is  checked  by  a.  continuous  green 
belt.  [«6 

It  is  acknowledged  that  cities  should  be  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  population  of  a  congested  area  such  as  Man¬ 
chester  should  not  be  spread  farther  afield,  but 
that  those  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  its 
redevelopment  areas  should  be  rehoused  in  new 
towns  separated  from  the  present  continuous 
sprawl  of  buildings  by  an  adequate  green  belt, 
reserved  for  the  benefit  alike  of  the  new  towns  and 
of  the  old.  A  green  belt,  which  is  usually  agricul¬ 
tural  land,  affords  the  best  kind  of  amenity,  both 
from  an  aesthetic  and  from  a  utilitarian  point  of 
view,  preserving  the  natural  countryside  within 
easy  reach  of  the  city  for  recreational  purposes  and 
at  the  same  time  enabling  the  products  of  market 
gardens  and  fruit  or  dairy  farms  to  reach  the  retail 
buyer  in  a  fresh  condition,  [647 

A  technical  committee  representing  the  county 
councils  of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire  and  Lancashire 
and  the  constituent  authorities  of  the  South 
Lancashire  and  North  Cheshire  advisory  plan¬ 
ning  area,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  P.  J. 
Williams,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  has  prepared 
an  interim  report  on  a  draft  green-belt  scheme 
for  the  Manchester  region,  which  is  shown  on 
Plate  37,  facing  page  109.  This  scheme  will  no 
doubt  require  some  amendment  in  the  light  of 
national  planning  policy  and  the  review  of  pre¬ 
war  planning  proposals  now  in  hand.  It  may  be 
expected  that  these  amendments  will  substantially 
increase  the  green-belt  area,  especially  if  a  national 
policy  for  the  control  of  land  use  on  the  lines  of  the 
Government’s  White  Paper  is  adopted.  Within  and 
immediately  adjoining  Manchester  itself,  the  sug¬ 
gested  green  belt  will  include  a  break  to  the  north 
between  Middleton  and  Manchester,  linking  up 
with  Heaton  Park,  to  which  Manchester  will 
contribute  approximately  262  acres.  On  our  eastern 
boundary  no  continuous  green  belt  is  possible;  in 
this  direction  the  open  country  will  not  be  reached 
until  beyond  Oldham,  Stalybridge  and  Stockport. 
To  the  south  there  is  a  comparatively  narrow  belt 
along  the  River  Mersey,  of  which  695  acres  lie 


within  the  city.  This  belt  will  divide  Manchester 
from  the  satellite  suburb  of  Wythenshawe,  which 
itself  wili  be  protected  on  three  sides  and  on  most 
of  the  fourth.  To  the  west  and  north-west  other 
areas  of  continuous  development,  stretching  for 
some  5£  miles  from  the  city  centre  into  FJixton, 
Eccles,  Swinton  and  Pendlebury,  and  Prestwich, 
must  be  traversed  before  the  proposed  green  belt 
can  be  reached.  [mb 

PRIVATE  OPEN  SPACES 

There  are  now  157  acres  of  open  space  within 
the  city  in  use  by  private  tennis  clubs,  cricket  clubs 
and  so  on.  While  these  private  open  spaces  are  not 
normally  available  to  the  population  at  large,  they 
arc  nevertheless  of  public  importance  in  that  they 
help  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  municipal  playing- 
fields  and  afford  valuable  amenities  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  areas.  Incidentally,  this  amenity  value 
would  be  appreciably  increased  if  high  and  often 
ugly  boundary  fences  were  replaced  by  hedges 
(set  with  open  railings  if  need  be)  and  planted 
borders.  The  Plan  proposes  that  all  existing  private 
open  spaces  should  be  retained  as  such.  [64‘j 

The  ordinary  public  open  space  within  the  city 
(excluding  Wythenshawe)  may  be  summarised  as 
follow's: 

Existing  major  parks  and  open  spaces  . .  1,527  acres 

Proposed  new  major  parks  and  open  spaces  1,030 
Existing  and  proposed  public  open  space 
within  the  neighbourhoods  in  the  form  of 
ornamental  gardens,  children's  pi  ay  parks 
and  playing-fields  , ,  . .  593  „ 

Total  3,150  „ 

This  total  would  give  an  average  of  7-97  acres 
per  1,000  people,  as  compared  with  the  recom¬ 
mended  minimum  standard  of  seven  acres.  The 
over-provision,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  occurs  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city  and  results  mainly 
from  the  great  size  of  Heaton  Park  (638  acres)  and 
from  the  Clayton  Vale  proposal  (21 1  acres).  feso 


Special  open-space  provisions  arc: 
Green  belt 

957  iicrcfi 

Existing  private  open  spaces  (oilier  Ilian  golf 
courses,  which  are  included  in  the  green 
bell) 

157  ,, 

Existing  and  proposed  ornamental  gardens 
within  the  city  centre 

37  „ 

Proposed  major  parkways 

300  „ 

Existing  and  proposed  allotments 

319  „ 

Total 

1,770  „ 

These  areas  bring  the  total  to  4,920  acres,  of 
which  1,975  acres  arc  additional  to  those  already 
available.  [65t 

REGIONAL  PARKS 

It  is  a  long-established  custom,  for  the  young 
citizens  of  Manchester  and  district  to  refresh  them¬ 
selves  after  the  week's  work  by  walking  or  cycling 
in  the  fine  hill  country  of  the  Pennines.  The  reser¬ 
vation  as  regional  or  national  parks  of  large 
tracts  of  this  beautiful  country  would  ensure  to 
Manchester  people  for  all  time  the  right  of  access 
to  mountains,  moors  and  streams,  which  they  now 
enjoy  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  Peak  district 
and  the  Derbyshire  dales,  the  Rochdale  and  Oldham 
moors,  the  upland  country  around  Holcombe  and 
Rivington  Pike  and  the  gentler  Cheshire  country¬ 
side  are  all  well  trodden  and  well  loved  by  the 
people  of  the  region  and  include  many  areas  suit¬ 
able  for  reservation.  [fisz 

Such  a  policy  should  also  envisage  holiday 
camps,  where  adults  and  (more  especially)  children 
could  get  the  full  benefit  of  country  life  at  week¬ 
ends  and  at  holiday  times,  as  well  as  extensions 
of  the  youth-hostel  chain  which  enables  young 
people  to  enjoy  the  open  air  at  little  cost.  Closer 
contact  with  nature  would  teach  city-dwellcrs  to 
appreciate  the  value  and  purpose  of  parks  and 
gardens  near  their  own  homes,  and  perhaps  ulti¬ 
mately  to  help  in  their  creation.  It  would  also  do 
much  to  reduce  the  ignorant  spoliation  of  open 
spaces,  which  has  driven  authorities  to  fence  them 
round  with  iron  railings  to  the  great  detriment 
of  their  appearance.  Afforestation  might  also  form 
part  of  such  a  scheme:  it  may  well  be  that  the 
young  citizen  of  the  future  will  help  to  nurture  the 
very  trees  which  will  ultimately  beautify  his 
city.  [653 

SPORTS  CENTRES 

Too  often  the  entertainment  offered  to  young 
people  in  the  city  is  confined  to  the  cinema  and  the 
public  house.  There  s  a  very  real  need,  n  Man¬ 
chester  as  elsewhere,  for  centres  where  young  people 
can  meet  in  a  healthy  social  atmosphere  to  take 
part  in  outdoor  and  indoor  sports  or  discussion. 
These  sports  centres  might  take  the  form  of  large 
stadia  to  accommodate  14,000  to  20.000  persons 
each,  incorporating  running  and  cycle  tracks  and 
perhaps  a  boxing  arena  in  which  exhibition 
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iitfldTfc.5  could  be  held  Flirt  her  budding  would 
-provide  (hmliLks  tor  icekk-mii^  l3#d- 

minion  ,11  id  squash,  ttigcthw  mlh  thfr  Ji^.^r.V 
Jr  FVfi&h  merit  and  noniinon  rooms  and  possibly  a 
cmifcmncn  had,  Pl4 

Ft  is  suggested  Hun  Manchester  might  ligvetwn 
such  r.pgn-j  centres,  one  <o  serve  North  Manchester 
in  the  propnficd  public  open  space  in  ChuuLhiim 
SGUrli  of  the  Intnirriciliiiin  Ring  Road,  and  r.tui 
either  ar  Hough  End  Fields  Lb  afti'Ve  SOliLh 

ciiMiiri  uirES 

In  Mandhusinr  Lo-day  there  are  Hires  mnfilfilpal 
oninclciivs:  Pliibps  Park  Cemetery  With  7&/,  ncres 
(jorum.  Ceimdery  with  ,11  acres.  and  Southern* 
Ceitv-'lery  wjitj,  It!  7  nd'es,  Tn  addition  there  arc 
abuui  Jd  acres  oT  private  ceiTtPcesn?s  h-S 

Hi*  Hired  or  of  Pa  rtf  %  and  Cemeteries -qa Lima tts 
iJw  ft  mu  hern  Cemetery  will  -ocviiirmc  to  provide 
.101  dm  need?]  of  South  Mancliosltr  for  d  JurUuir 
SO  tn  fifi  vc^rs,  and  rhiAL  Gorton  t'emcicry  VjjJI  be 
adequate  for  30  yours,  but  ilm  .wiltiirt  ibiir  y&m 
no  penw  gntvtf  spaces  will  be  available  bi  the  Chiirdi 
of  England  sncLiun  of  Pliili  pi  .dark  Cemetery, 
Auuordingly  lit  suggests  a  ildW  cemetery  Of 
50  to  hG  aepes  in  JSlorrh  Ma  Mohs's  ter.  [r^v 

Asuilabtesite.  yhqwri  n  n  Plate  1 3.  facing  page  40, 
lies  m  i be  proposed  pork  belt  to  the  north  of 
Ohtckley  New  Road  anti  west  of  Horton  Park. 
II  contains  1(14  uercs.  Since  the  levels  am  Undula¬ 
ting  no?  ail  of  It  will  be  available  iur  graves,  but  it 
will  lend  itself  to  an  informal  type  of  parkland 


byoul:.  Ample  aouftrTvinudutiun  will  be  available 
fnc  a.  crematorium  wklt  a  garden  of  rest  nearby, 

i'Tho  t  lumber  ol  trunnions  tit  Mm  fritter  lifts 
increased  by  1 74  pet  cent  in  the  J ns I.  (eu  years.)  [6>b 
Hem  i&  ar,i  oppommiiy  for  Mauch&sv^l'  r$t  give 
a  lead  to  the  country  Jn  modem  cemetery  design. 
Jl  l]<i&  been  -Snid,  with  some  hi  tremor,  'thnL  this 
country  is  prepared  to  allot  mom  npiifie  to  the  dcud 
ttiai i  to  thus  living.  Notch]  v  do  cemeteries  lake  up 
yj.%  itcres  of  land  Within  I  tic  city  boundary,  buL 
mutib  of  this  arcu.  is  ntodu  permanently  hideous 
by  (he  emotion  d  monument:*  of  all  shapes,  colours 
and  si  set.  Obviously  it  is  not  within  Jbe  provide 
of  the.  planning  authority  lu  diet  Ala  on  i.lie  highly 
controversial  qiateLmit  of  burial  versus  cremation, 
but  if  ceUtb  burial  is  to  i'&itpiiu  the  feliifif  Medhfi  of 
disposal  of  (Jm  dead  it  is  at  Jsast  reasonable  to 
demand  That  we  should  follow  die  example  of  Ibc 
(dm ted  States,  of  many  Continental.  cities*  and  of 
tnji'  own  Imperial  War  G raves  Comiviiask'n  in 
innktijg  our  hurfcll  grounds  places  nf  beauty.  Ip 
the  Forest  Lawn  Mem  nr  ml  T'iirk  ar  Los  Angelos,, 
for  matanc^  no  unsightly  monuments  hie  p&i- 
niiiied;  individual  graves  am  marked  only  by 
plain  brufia  phltcw  on  the  gru^  Tht  txinciery  is 
hi  id  out  tii  n  park,  with  lIoc:  graves  In  greens  w,ird 
and  the.  suit  ounds  bqnu!  i  lied  by  careful  L^ndscaping- 
Rgllgious  survives  arc  held  in  speusaLly  designed 
chapd  k  of  rcmvmbraQcc- 

I'OrJ.U  Lttvn  WllSlfPftlLlld  by  ji],it  i,-f  VltfUJl  w|W  t^|isi?r1 
EJlill  Tl id  ol  t-n-rlfiy  ,  ,  ,  linvt  e nsifl.it rly 

S«0  hpya  rfis  fi ill  fit  i7!  n. 1 1 iAi.ii"  ho  ^^11  ri^jiriy^Ji ui  uu^  l ami, 
places  dial  fj^tn-n]"  Jbr  hutnlin I Lv  >nvc  II  pnJL^LiL^li  r'uii 
cie.1,1  1  hnl  p.cJjL  ^cll_,fi  [fri? 


THE  TASK  VHEAFI 


CitU  Manehcster  look  forwajd  tn  siicti  a  park 
syattm  '  Thdt  can  only  Ire  unswemd  by  the  citizens 
oi'  Manctn: sLcr,  I'nr  it  depends  iigLttdly  on  the  extent 
in  which  ihey  arc  prepared  to  strive  i'ot  it  Such  a 
sysLA'm  is  possible,  and  the  ibis*  along  v/hioh  It  can 
be  fLcliicyed  ttffi  tlhowu  in  [host,  uielps  Id  which 
reference  tors  £iiready  been  ntade.  The  reader  who  is 
familiar  with  Mahchestev  ^  n  js  16-dfiy  may 
consider  these  proposals  apnbitrqufl,  and  indeed 
their'  realisation  will  life  no  small  task,  If  CfUl 
ohvioufily  be  attempted  only  as  pan  of  a  Jong- 
torLii  pmgrajnrniQ,  and  n  has  bdcit  planned  aceord- 
ingiy,  Soinc  of  the  dcvclnpcd  a.mas  involved  will 

It  U 


jinl  bn  dnared  of  bub'dlnga  for  many  years  In  cmm:. 
In  1  he  .Miles  Fhttiing  area,  for  example,  ilia  pea  bn 
part  uf  rhe  proposed  optn  spado-  is  at  present 
occupied  by  industrial  premises,  most  of  which  will 
be  removed  only  when  u  is  convdmunt  lbr  the 
1  tuder takings  to  go  clsawbcru.  Thus  the  Flan 
secures  consideration  for  the  [ndustfialisL  white 
gna childly  making  hind  uyadithTo  for  nunvendon 
incO'Opeu  spa&u 

Ii  is  probabli;  tliat  Lhu  JutiJs  -arid  htbour  inquired 
to  Iflv  out  such  land  us  parks  and  pJ^ygcbunds  Will 
not  always  bn  available.  The  progrfunme  of  con¬ 
version  n:m,  buwover,  bn  udjusled  to  eaten  instances; 


‘'C.flhk  r*  lyjr^iirrsi'fJi. 


any  land  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  immediately 
can  be  put  to  some  temporary  use.  The  problem  of 
providing  house-room  for  a  declining  population 
is  one  of  considerable  complexity.  In  Chapter  16 
it  is  suggested  that  as  redevelopment  areas  are 
cleared,  those  parts  intended  for  open  space  and 
parkways  which  cannot  be  converted  forthwith 
might  be  used  as  sites  for  temporary  houses.  [66 1 

Thus  what  seems  to-day  an  ambitious  open-space 
plan  can  be  accomplished  as  and  when  finance  and 
labour  become  available.  [r>62 

TREE  PLANTING 

No  tiling  has  more  power  to  enhance  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  city  than  the  contrast  in  colour  and 
texture  and  the  variety  in  form  and  outline  ob¬ 
tained  by  planting  the  streets  with  trees.  Man¬ 
chester,  progressive  as  it  is  in  many  spheres,  has 
hardly  known,  or  cared  to  learn,  the  art  of  pleasing 
in  such  ways.  In  creating  the  Manchester  of  to¬ 
morrow,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  plant  trees 
and  lay  out  lawns  wherever  space  allows  and 
wherever  conditions  are  favourable,  not  merely  in 
selected  areas  but  throughout  the  city.  New  roads 
present  opportunities  for  the  planting  of  trees  and 
greensward  in  verges  and  in  wide  centra]  reserva¬ 
tions.  When  new  blocks  of  offices,  shops  and  flats 
are  built,  gardens  should  be  laid  out  in  the  spaces 
between  the  buildings.  But  there  are  two  aspects  of 
tree  planting  which  we  must  bear  in  mind  if  we 
are  not  to  be  disappointed  by  the  results.  One  is 
the  fact  that  in  most  parts  of  Manchester  the  clay 
sub-soil  will  make  it  necessary  to  import  anything 
up  to  four  cubic  yards  of  top-soil  per  tree;  conse¬ 
quently  progress  will  inevitably  be  slow.  The 
second  factor  is  atmospheric  pollution:  the 


nearer  the  city  centre,  the  more  stunted  are 
the  trees  and  the  more  unhealthy  is  their 
foliage.  However,  the  time  will  come  when  town- 
planning  measures  and  more  efficient  industrial 
processes  will  have  brought  about  an  improvement 
in  the  city's  atmosphere.  [663 

LANDSCAPING 

The  formation  of  public  open  spaces  in  areas 
now  covered  by  buildings  and  paved  surfaces  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  necessary  work  of  restora¬ 
tion.  The  provision  of  private  gardens  and  lawns 
for  flats  and  houses  will  be  equally  difficult  and 
should  receive  priority.  In  the  initial  stages  fencing 
between  new  houses  and  flats  will  doubtless  be 
omitted  so  that  the  garden  areas  can  be  treated  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  restoration  scheme.  This 
problem  arises  not  only  in  Manchester  but  in  the 
redevelopment  of  all  major  cities;  it  will  probably 
be  solved  by  a  new  technique,  to  the  development 
of  which  wartime  experience  in  the  use  of  bull¬ 
dozers,  scrapers  and  grading  machines  should  make 
a  valuable  contribution.  [66-t 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  will  be  en¬ 
countered,  and  of  the  probable  cost  of  restoration, 
can  be  gained  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  J.  Richardson, 
the  Director  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  on  a  section 
of  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road  parkway  and  on 
a  stretch  of  park  belt  adjoining  Rochdale  Road 
(see  Appendix,  page  242).  The  cost  figures  quoted 
for  these  projects  may  seem  high.  However,  we  can 
derive  some  encouragement  from  the  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Parks  of  New  York  City,  which 
in  eight  years  planted  2.500,000  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines,  and  laid  out  S.OOO  acres  of  new  parkland.  L665 


RIVERS 


There  can  be  no  more  pleasant  feature  of  an  open 
landscape  than  the  flowing  river  with  its  verdant 
banks.  Some  of  the  city's  rivers  pass  through  the 
open  spaces  proposed  in  the  Plan ;  in  time  they  can 
to  a  great  extent  be  cleansed  of  the  impurities  which 
now  spoil  their  appearance.  [666 

Their  present  pollution  dates  from  the  era  of 
industrial  expansion  when  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  industry  should  pour  its  liquid  waste  products 
into  the  most  convenient  watercourse.  It  is  periodic¬ 
ally  aggravated  by  the  overflow  of  storm  water 
from  public  sewers,  which  leaves  a  deposit  of 


offensive  matter  on  the  banks  when  the  river  level 
subsides.  [w 

The  Lancashire  Rivers  Board  (the  authority 
responsible  for  preventing  the  pollution  of  Man¬ 
chester’s  rivers)  has  obtained  some  improvement 
in  their  condition,  and  the  end  of  the  war  will 
doubtless  bring  an  intensification  of  its  efforts. 
The  corporation,  for  its  part,  must  now  accept 
industrial  effluent  into  its  sewers.  "1  he  more  open 
development  proposed  in  the  Plan  will  reduce  the 
area  covered  by  impervious  paving  and  roofs;  in 
consequence  there  will  be  less  storm  water  flowing 


to  the  sewers  and  a  less  frequent  discharge  of  over¬ 
flow  from  the  sewers  to  the  rivers.  Where  this  relief 
is  not  sufficient  it  may  be  necessary  to  construct 
some  lengths  of  storm- water  relief  sewers  so  that 
they  may  outfall  at  specially  selected  points  where 
they  will  not  affect  amenities.  An  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  our  rivers  may  thus  be  obtained  in 
the  course  of  time.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  pollution  is  not  confined  to  their  Man¬ 
chester  sections;  ameliorative  measures  must  also, 
in  some  cases,  be  applied  nearer  the  source.  [66s 
Those  sections  which  will  have  no  amenity  value 
(because,  for  instance,  of  the  nature  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  through  which  they  pass)  may  advantageously 
be  straightened  out  and  culverted  or  covered  over 
as  adjoining  areas  are  redeveloped,  so  that  irregular 
sites  may  be  reshaped  into  areas  more  suitable  for 
building  purposes.  [669 

It  is  suggested  that  Manchester’s  four  main 
rivers  should  be  dealt  with  as  follows : 

The  Irwell  for  part  of  its  length  forms  the 
boundary  between  Manchester  and  Salford;  its 
condition  is  unsatisfactory  even  for  an  industrial 
river.  At  Peel  Park  in  Salford  its  banks  are  treated 
as  an  amenity.  Between  Peel  Park  and  the  city  a 
considerable  amount  of  waste  is  discharged  into  it 
from  industrial  concerns.  Under  the  regional  plan 
these  factories  should  ultimately  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  a  much-needed  extension  of  the 
green  wedge  into  the  city  at  Strangeways.  [6?o 
From  the  railway  viaduct  at  Hunt's  Bank  the 
river  should  be  culverted,  since  the  additional 
surface  area  thus  obtained  is  essential  to  the 
Cathedral  and  Trinity  Station  proposals  (see 
Chapter  IB).  From  Albert  Bridge  downstream  to 
Prince’s  Bridge  the  banks  should  be  planted  with 
trees  to  screen  the  industrial  development  on  the 
Salford  bank.  Beyond  this  point  the  frontages  will 
consist  wholly  of  industrial  buildings  and  the  river 
should  remain  open  for  navigational  purposes.  [67i 
The  Irk,  from  the  Middleton  boundary  to  Black- 
Icy,  runs  through  an  area  zoned  as  public  open 
space  and  green  belt.  This  section  should,  therefore, 
be  retained  and  improved  as  a  natural  feature. 
From  Blackley  to  Hcndham  Vale  (Queen’s  Park) 
it  passes  through  an  industrial  zone;  here  it  should 
be  realigned  and  culverted  where  necessary  to 
improve  the  layout  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  From 
Hcndham  Vale  to  the  junction  of  Collyhurst  Road 
and  Smedley  Road  the  river  traverses  a  further 
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section  of  public  open  space,  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  For  the  remainder  of  its  length  it 
Hows  through  an  industrial  area  and  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Blackley 
industrial  zone.  [672 

The  Medlock  enters  the  city  through  Clayton 
Vale,  which  is  zoned  as  a  major  park.  It  is  proposed 
to  level  this  valley  by  tipping  for  use  as  playing- 
fields.  Here,  therefore,  the  river  should  be 
straightened  and  culverted.  Downstream  its  water 
is  reasonably  clean  and  adds  to  the  attractions  of 
Philips  Park.  In  the  industrial  area  to  the  west  the 
river  is  already  culverted  for  720  yards;  this  length 
should  be  extended  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
further  industrial  development.  From  Ashton  New 
Road  it  passes  through  the  Beswick  neighbourhood 
and  should  be  developed  as  an  amenity;  the 
irregularities  of  the  ground  on  either  bank  would 
enable  this  largely  unkempt  and  ugly  area  to  be 
transformed  into  a  delightful  dingle  near  to  the 
heart  of  the  city.  From  Pin  Mill  Brow  it  follows  a 
tortuous  course  mainly  to  the  south  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  South  Junction  and  Altrincham  Railway. 
As  redevelopment  proceeds  it  should  be  straight¬ 
ened  and  covered  section  by  section.  [673 

A  progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  Mersey  will,  no  doubt,  reward  Lhe  efforts  of  the 
Lancashire  Rivers  Board.  The  Plan  provides  for 
the  retention  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  river  within 
the  city  as  an  open  space  of  695  acres.  The  Mersey 
forms  an  essenLial  feature  of  this  proposal;  its 
future  purity  is  therefore  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  liable  to  overflow  its  banks  and 
flood  the  low-lying  lands  beyond — that  is  wliy  they 
have  not  been  developed  in  the  past — but  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  tipping  already  undertaken  by  the 
corporation  will  eventually  remedy  that.  [674 
There  are  several  tributary  streams  and  brooks 
in  the  city  area  and  in  Wythenshawe.  Wherever 
these  can  be  retained  or  developed  as  amenities 
they  should  be  jealously  guarded  as  such,  and  the 
adjoining  land  treated  accordingly.  The  practice  of 
relegating  these  streams  to  the  bottom  ends  of 
gardens,  where  they  become  receptacles  for  rub¬ 
bish,  should  be  abandoned.  How  they  might  be 
embodied  in  parkway,  field-path  and  open-space 
layouts  is  illustrated  by  the  proposals  for  the  further 
development  of  Wythenshawe  which  are  outlined 
in  Chapter  14.  [675 


Plate  38  opposite 


RIVERS 


1?  2  &  3.  The  River  Medlock  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  This  should  be  covered  in  as 
rebuilding  progresses. 

4.  The  River  Mersey  at  Chcadle  Bridge. 

5.  The  River  Irk  near  Heaton  Park. 
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SCHOOLS  in  relation  to  neighbourhoods  in  new  development 


The  old  school.  Vine  Street,  Hulmc 
— a  cramped  building  on  a  congested 
site. 


The  new  school,  Havdcy  Hey, 
Wythenshawe — light,  airy  and  with 
generous  playing  space. 
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A  SOUND  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  is  the  surest 
foundation  of  a  better  society.  It  would  be  un¬ 
profitable  to  replan  our  cities,  to  erect  noble  civic 
buildings  and  cultural  centres,  if  the  average  citizen 
still  lacked  the  means  of  profiting  by  them  to  his 
utmost  capacity.  The  Education  Act  of  1944, 
designed  “to  ensure  a  fuller  measure  of  education 
and  opportunity  for  young  people  and  to  provide 
means  for  all  of  enriching  tiic  inheritance  of  the 
country  whose  citizens  they  are”,  has  been  used  as 
a  basis  for  calculating  the  school  requirements 
which  must  be  met  in  the  Manchester  of  to¬ 
morrow.  [676 

This  Act  contains  a  number  of  provisions  which 
lay  new  responsibilities  upon  the  local  education 
authority.  Among  them  are  the  raising  of  the  school 
leaving  age  to  3  5,  and  ultimately  to  16,  with  the 
attendant  obligation  to  provide  a  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  for  all ;  the  establishment  of  nursery  schools 
or  classes  wherever  they  are  in  demand;  the  con¬ 
tinued  education  of  all  young  persons  up  to  the 
age  of  IS,  either  by  full-time  attendance  at  a 
secondary  school  or  by  part-time  attendance  for  at 
least  one  day  a  week,  or  its  equivalent,  at  a  county 
college;  and  power  to  establish  or  support  com¬ 
munity  centres  (see  Chapter  13).  [677 

These  provisions  compel  the  allocation  of  much 
more  land  to  school  use  in  the  planning  of  resi¬ 
dential  areas.  In  the  case  of  existing  school  build¬ 
ings  which  are  good  enough  to  be  worth  keeping, 
playing-fields  must  be  enlarged  to  conform  with  the 
required  standard.  Tts 

Manchester  has  earned  a  high  reputation  for 
pioneer  work  in  education.  Nevertheless,  many  of 


SCHOOLS 

"All  who  iiavc  fiittfiuucil  on  [he  ;m  of  govern injr  nuuikiind 
hn vc  been  convinced  that  the  hue  of  empires  depends  on  the 
education  of  youth/* 

AhmoUc 


its  schools  are  unsatisfactory,  even  hy  pie-war 
standards.  A  complete  record  of  all  municipal  and 
church  schools  has  been  made,  including  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  type,  capacity,  age  of  buildings  and  the 
□  umber  of  children  on  the  register  in  1943.  This 
survey  reveals  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  any  district  and  shows  up  clearly  the 
defects  in  their  present  siting.  For  instance,  a 
number  of  infant  and  junior  schools,  including 
some  of  fairly  recent  construction,  stand  oil  busy 
main  highways;  consequently  many  young;  scholars 
have  to  cross  a  heavy  traffic  stream  several  times  a 
day,  while  traffic  noises  cannot  be  excluded  from 
the  classrooms.  Again,  in  some  areas  school 
accommodation  is  in  excess  of  actual  requirements, 
because  the  population  has  shifted  or  declined, 
whereas  in  others  it  is  deficient.  [679 

Redevelopment,  involving  the  dispersal  of  people 
from  congested  residential  areas,  is  bound  to  cause 
some  further  redundancy  in  the  inner  districts  and 
to  accentuate  deficiencies  elsewhere.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  of  school  construction  and  maintenance 
must  therefore  be  planned  in  conjunction  wiLh  the 
redevelopment  programme.  Some  of  the  schools  to 
be  retained  in  the  ultimate  scheme  may  have  lo  use 
sites  in  neighbouring  clearance  areas  as  temporary 
playgrounds  until  their  immediate  surroundings 
can  be  cleared.  Jn  many  districts  all  existing  schools 
are  badly  sited  in  relation  to  the  houses  they  will 
have  to  serve,  so  that  although  the  buildings  may 
reach  the  standard  required  by  Lite  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  must  therefore  continue  in  use  for 
a  number  of  years,  more  satisfactory  sites  will  have 
to  be  reserved  for  future  rebuilding.  hao 


THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  system  of  primary  and  secondary  education 
to  be  provided  under  the  Education  Act,  1944,  is 
represented  diagrammatical  I  v  on  Plate  39  opposite. 
Primary  education  for  children  aged  from  two 
to  II  is  to  be  provided  in  nursery  schools  or 
classes  and  in  infant  and  junior  schools.  Adequate 

Plate  39  opposite 


sites  for  primary  schools  should  be  included  within 
each  neighbourhood  to  ensure  that  no  child  under 
1 1  need  cross  a  main  road  on  his  way  to  school.  [68 1 
Nursery  schools  (for  children  aged  Lwo  to  live). — 
Under  the  Education  Act,  all  local  education 
authorities  will  be  obliged  to  provide  nursery 
schools  or,  where  they  consider  the  provision  ol 
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such  sell oo Is  to  be  inexpedient,  accommodation  for 
nursery  classes  in  other  schools.  A  nursery  school 
or  class  is  intended  to  benefit  both  parents  and 
children.  To  the  child  it  affords  a  valuable  guiding 
influence  at  an  impressionable  age  and  a  suitable 
preparatory  training  for  the  compulsory  education 
which  begins  at  the  age  of  five.  Its  importance  in 
the  future  educational  structure  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  From  the  mother's  point  of  view  it  will  be 
helpful  in  lightening  the  burden  of  responsibility 
and  work.  Housewives  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
such  facilities  for  their  children  and  thereby  secure 
for  themselves  more  freedom  and  leisure  than  they 
now  enjoy.  In  wartime  their  main  function  has 
been  to  enable  mothers  of  young  children  to  take 
up  war  work,  but  they  have  proved  their  value  for 
larger  purposes.  [£S- 

Nursery  schools  should  accommodate  40  chil¬ 
dren  each;  for  the  convenience  of  parents  they 
should  be  centrally  situated  within  each  residential 
group  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  the  distance 
from  borne  to  school  will  be  short.  [<SS3 

Infant  schools  (for  children  aged  five  to  seven).— 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  maximum  number  of 
pupils  in  each  class  will  be  40,  as  compared  with 
the  pre-war  average  of  50.  Children  of  this  age 
should  be  separated  from  older  children,  as  the 
methods  of  training  and  approach  are  quite 
distinct,  and  this  principle  bas  been  adopted  in  the 
Plan.  Jt  is  generally  desirable  from  an  admini¬ 
strative  and  educational  point  of  view  that  infani 
and  junior  schools  should  each  accommodate  two 
form-entries,*  in  which  case  infants  and  juniors 
would  be  organised  separately  in  two  schools  or 
departments.  However,  they  will  normally  be 
combined  under  one  head-teacher  if  the  annual 
admissions  do  not  exceed  one  form-entry.  [6S4 
Junior  schools  (for  children  aged  seven  to  1 1). — 
Here  again  the  maximum  number  of  children  per 
class  is  40,  and  each  school  should  have  room  for 
at  least  a  two-form  entry.  [f>s5 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  choice  between  the  three  types  of  secondary 
education  (modern,  grammar  or  technical)  will 
be  governed  in  each  case  by  the  child's  ability  and 
aptitude,  in  conjunction  with  the  parents'  wishes. 
The  standards  and  basic  educational  aims  of  all 
three  will  probably  be  similar,  with  a  bias  in 


each  towards  specialisation  in  its  particular 
sphere. 

Modern  schools  will  offer  an  extended  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  type  given  to-day  by  many  senior 
schools,  whose  record  is  admirable  though  com¬ 
paratively  short.  They  will  combine  general 
cultural  subjects  with  more  practical  activities, 
such  as  horticulture,  housewifery  and  handi¬ 
crafts.  [6K7 

In  grammar  schools  the  curriculum  will  be 
on  more  academic  lines  than  that  offered  by  the 
modern  school,  and  will  be  suitable  for  the 
scholar  who  intends  to  train  for  a  professional 
career.  A  large  proportion  of  these  pupils  will, 
no  doubt,  continue  their  education  up  to  the 

age  of  IS,  and  many  will  proceed  to  a  univer¬ 
sity.  [6SK 

The  technical  schools  will  give  a  good  general 
education,  combined  with  the  more  specialised 
training  required  by  pupils  intending  to  enter 
industry  or  commerce.  Many  more  scholars  will 
probably  remain  at  technical  schools  to  the  age  of 
18  and  some  will  go  on  to  a  university  or  tech¬ 
nical  college.  These  schools  are  likely  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  future,  as  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  will  largely  depend  on  the  technical 
improvement  of  its  industry  and  on  the  skill  and 
efficiency  of  its  workers.  [639 

FURTHER  EDUCATION 

Pupils  leaving  school  at  15 — later  at  16 — will 
receive  part-time  education  at  county  colleges,  not 
during  leisure  hours  but  during  normal  hours 
of  employment.  The  curriculum  will  probably 
include  physical  education,  training  in  citizenship 
and  current  affairs  and  handicrafts.  It  is  stressed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  that  the  new  system  must 
not  start  under  the  handicap  of  poor  and  incon¬ 
venient  premises— which  “arc  dispiriting  to  the 
staff,  command  little  respect  from  the  students,  and 
carry  no  prestige  with  the  public".  It  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  the  attendance  is  to  be  one  whole  day  a 
week  or  two  separate  half-days.  County  colleges, 
in  addition  to  providing  part-time  education,  may 
well  serve  as  centres  for  the  activities  of  an 
extended  youth  service.  j  6vo 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  Education  Committee 
is  still  awaiting  the  Ministry’s  suggestions  for  the 
organisation  of  primary,  secondary  and  further 


*  The  number  of  farin-eri  tries  in  u  school  is  [he  number  of  complete  form>  entering  Lhc  school  each  year. 
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education.  Therefore  the  basis  given  above  and  the 
subsequent  assessment  of  areas  required  in  the 
school  plan  may  require  considerable  modification 
when  the  committee  submits  its  development  plans 


and  schemes  under  Sections  1 1  and  42  of  the  Act. 
However,  this  preliminary  survey  will  enable  the 
committee  to  review  its  proposals  within  the  whole 
framework  of  the  Plan,  K'yi 


THE  SCHOOL  PLAN 

ingly  remain  above  the  average.  For  example,  in 


In  assessing  the  areas  required  for  future  schools 
the  first  step  is  to  estimate  the  number  of  children 
per  10,000  of  the  future  population  in  each  com¬ 
munity.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  the  total  present 
population  represented  by  school  children  and  then 
to  reserve  such  areas  in  each  community  as  would 
be  required  by  that  proportion  of  its  estimated 
total  future  population.  In  the  first  place,  the  ratio 
of  children  to  adults  is  declining.  Table  1  (Appendix, 
page  243),  shows  the  rate  at  which  the  number  of 
children  under  15  per  10,000  persons  will  diminish 
if  the  birth  rate  continues  to  decline  in  conformity 
with  the  estimated  trend  (see  Chapter  4):  whereas 
in  1931  there  were  753  children  under  five  per  10,000 
people,  in  1941  the  estimated  number  was  681,  and 
by  1961  it  will  have  fallen  to  559.  [692 

In  the  second  place,  the  birth  rate  (and  conse¬ 
quently  the  proportion  of  school  children)  varies 
remarkably  as  between  different  parts  of  the  city 
(see  Table  2  in  Appendix  G).  In  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy,  for  instance,  the  birth  rate  has  remained 
consistently  low  since  1933;  in  1938  only  7-74 
births  per  1,000  of  the  population  were  recorded, 
whereas  the  average  for  the  city  in  that  year  was 
14-75.  In  Wythenshawe,  the  birth  rate  in  the  same 
year  was  22'80.  Clearly  then,  to  allocate  schools  in 
each  community  on  the  basis  of  the  future  pro¬ 
portion  of  children  to  total  population  in  the  city 
as  a  whole  would  result  in  an  under-provision  in 
some  areas  and  an  over-provision  in  others.  The 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  different 
areas  also  varies.  [sto 

Each  of  these  points  has  been  considered  in 
assessing  the  number  and  sizes  of  the  sites  to  be 
reserved  for  schools  in  new  development  and 
redevelopment  areas.  (A« 

CALCULATION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

It  must  be  expected  that  new  developments  at 
Wythenshawe  will  continue  to  attract  young 
married  couples,  and  that  its  birth  rate  will  accord- 


1943  the  average  number  of  school  children  in 
each  age-class*  per  10,000  persons  in  Wythenshawe 
was  214,  the  city  average  being  138.  But  as  these 
families  grow  older  the  proportion  of  school 
children  in  Wythenshawe  will  fall  below  the  aver¬ 
age;  thereafter  it  will  continue  to  fluctuate  to  a 
diminishing  extent  until  time  evens  out  the  age 
structure  of  the  population.  Consequently,  if 
enough  school  accommodation  is  provided  to 
satisfy  early  requirements  it  will  not  be  fully  used 
later  on.  There  are  two  means  of  minimising  waste 
on  this  account.  First,  the  population  structure  in 
new  development  areas  must  be  made  as  representa¬ 
tive  as  possible,  and  this  can  hest  be  accomplished 
by  building  dwellings  of  different  types  in  the 
proper  proportions  to  house  a  composite  cross- 
section  of  the  populace.  Secondly,  the  permanent 
schools  should  be  designed  to  accommodate 
rather  fewer  pupils  than  will  at  first  attend 
them.  [696 

Since  all  large-scale  new  development  in  the  city 
will  be  completed  within  a  few  years  a  figure 
between  the  1943  Wythenshawe  average  of  2!4  and 
the  estimated  1961  cicy  average  of  121  children 
in  each  age-ciass  per  10,000  persons  (say,  170} 
has  been  taken  as  die  basis  for  calculating  future 
needs.  From  hg tires  supplied  by  the  Bishop  of 
Shrewsbury,  whose  diocese  includes  Wythenshawe, 
it  appears  that  about  35  of  these  will  be  Roman 
Catholics.  [696 

In  redevelopment  areas  the  replacement  of 
schools  will  be  a  gradual  process.  Tiie  site  areas 
required  have  therefore  been  estimated  provision¬ 
ally  on  the  assumption  that  the  population  struc¬ 
ture  in  1961  will  conform  to  the  trend  given  in 
Chapter  4.  On  that  basis,  from  'fable  1  of  the 
Appendix,  page  243,  the  average  number  of  school 
children  in  each  age-class  per  10,000  persons  works 
out  at  121.  It  can  be  expected  that  the  birth 
rates  in  the  redevelopment  wards  (see  Table  2)  will 
remain  above  the  average,  although  less  so  than 


*  The  term  “;Lgc-d:iis"  is  used  la  denote  l he  surviving  children  born  in  j  given  yc;ir. 
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Table  I  SCHOOL  REQUIREMENTS— NEW  DEVELOPMENT 


Type  of  school 

Number 

proposal 

Population 
serve  1 1 

Form¬ 
at  tries 

Number 

of 

age- 
c  losses 

Number 

of 

scholars 

per 

school 

Total 

number 

of 

scholars 

Building 
area  tint! 
surrounds 
per  school 
(acres) 

Playing 
areas  per 
school 

(acres) 

Total 
area  for 
schools 

(acres) 

Total  area 
per  KXflOO 
of  the 
population 
(acres) 

Neighbourhood  schools 

Nursery 

5 

10,000 

3 

40 

200 

. 

0-33 

1-66 

Infant 

2 

10,000 

■n 

2 

160 

320 

1-50 

— 

3-00 

— 

Junior 

2 

10,000 

4 

320 

640 

2-00 

3-25 

10-50 

— 

15-16 

15-16 

District  schools 

Modern 

14 

130.000 

3 

5 

450 

6,300 

3-00 

1400 

238-00 

18-30 

Grammar  (including  further 

education)  .. 

1 

50,000 

3 

7 

550 

550 

3-50 

174)0 

20-50 

4-10 

Technical  (including  further 
education  and  Roman  Cath¬ 

olics) 

2 

70,000 

3 

7 

550 

1,100 

3-50 

17-00 

41-00 

5-86 

County  college 

1 

60,000 

6 

2 

900 

900 

2-00 

10-50 

12-50 

2-08 

Roman  Catholic  schools 

Infant 

1 

20,000 

2 

2 

160 

160 

1-50 

— 

1-50 

0-75 

Junior 

1 

20,000 

4 

320 

320 

2-00 

3-25 

5-25 

2-62 

Modern 

1 

30,000 

3 

5 

450 

450 

3-00 

14-00 

17-00 

5-66 

Grammar 

1 

180,000 

3 

7 

550 

550  , 

3-50 

17-00 

20-50 

1-14 

55-67 


NOTE, — Plate  3W,  Tricing  page  11 5,  illustrates  the  grouping  of  schools  within  a  theoretical  neighbourhood  of  10,000  persons  in  new  development  and  the 
number  of  neighbourhoods  which  each  type  of  secondary  school  would  be  expected  to  serve. 


Table  2  SCHOOL  REQUIREMENT  S— REDEVELOPMENT 


Type  of  school 

Number 
\  proposed 

Population 

served 

Form- 

entries 

Number 

of 

age- 

classes 

Number 

of 

scholars 

per 

school 

Total 

number 

of 

i  Scholars 

Building  * 
area  and 
surrounds 
per  school 
(acres) 

Playing* 

1  areas  per 
i  school 

(acres) 

Total 
area  for 
schools 

(acres) 

Total  area 
per  W, 000 
of  the 
population 
(acres) 

Neighbourhood  schools 

Nursery 

4 

10,000 

3 

40 

160 

0-33 

1-33 

Infant 

J 

10,000 

3 

2 

240 

240 

200 

— 

2-00 

— 

Junior 

i 

10,000 

3 

4 

430 

430 

ISO 

2-70 

4'50 

— 

District  schools 

Modern 

4 

50.000 

3 

5 

450 

1,800 

2-80 

7-70 

7-83 

42'0 

7- 83 

8- 40 

Grammar  (including  further 
educat  ion) 

1 

70,000 

3 

7 

550 

550 

300 

9-5 

12-50 

1*80 

Technical  {including  further 
education  and  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics) 

1 

50,000 

3 

7 

550 

550 

3-00 

9-50 

12-50 

2-50 

County  college 

I 

80,000 

6 

2 

900 

900 

1-80 

5-70 

7-50 

0-94 

Roman  Catholic  schools 

Infant 

3 

80,000 

2 

2 

160 

480 

1-50 

4-50 

0-56 

Junior 

3 

80,000 

2 

4 

320 

960 

1-80 

1-70 

10-50 

1-31 

Modern 

1 

40,000 

3 

5 

450 

450 

2-80 

7-70 

10-50 

2-62 

Grammar 

1 

220,000 

3 

7 

550 

550 

3-00 

9-50 

12-50 

0-57 

26-53 

'  In  redevelopment  a  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  allowances  for  playing-fields  and  surrounds  to  the  buildings  (see  Appendix,  page  246) 
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before,  since  the  younger  families  will,  no  doubt, 
form  the  majority  of  those  moving  elsewhere.  The 
figure  of  1.21  has  therefore  been  increased  to  128, 
of  whom  about  28  will  be  Roman  Catholics.  [697 
The  assessment  of  site  areas  to  be  reserved  for 
schools  of  each  type  on  the  basis  of  these  calcula¬ 
tions  is  described  in  Appendix  G.  [698 

Within  the  age-classes  which  will  qualify  for 
secondary  schooling  under  the  new  Act  there  were 
in  1939,  according  to  statistics  published  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  505,000  pupils  attending 
elementary  schools,  74,000  attending  grammar 
schools  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
4,600  attending  technical  schools.  Thus,  ignoring 
private  schools,  the  corresponding  attendance  at 
government-aided  secondary  sehools  under  the 
new  Act  would  be : 

Modern  . .  85-6  per  cent 

Grammar  , .  12 -5  ,, 

Technical  ..  1-0 


These  proportions  will,  no  doubt,  undergo  some 
modification  in  the  future;  the  Government  has 
indicated  that  far  more  children  should  be  trained 
in  technical  and  commercial  subjects.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  Plan  the  prospective  attendance 
at  secondary  schools  in  the  future  has  been 
estimated  as  follows: 


Modern  72  per  cent 

Grammar  ..  13 

Technical  . .  15  ,, 


Grammar  and  technical  schools  and  county 
colleges  throughout  the  city  and  in  Wythcnshawe 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  sited  in  composite 
groups,  so  that  if  experience  belies  present  expecta¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  relative  demand  for  each  type 
of  secondary  school  the  site  boundaries  between 
them  can  be  adjusted  accordingly.  [69? 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  will  desire  to  provide  its  own 
sehools,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  technical 
schools  and  county  colleges,  and  its  requirements 
have  been  assessed  accordingly  (see  Appendix, 
page  245).  Other  voluntary  schools,  existing  or  new, 
would  reduce  the  provision  to  be  made  by  the 
education  authority,  For  the  purpose  of  calculating 
future  requirements,  however,  they  have  been 
grouped  together  with  county  (municipal)  schools; 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  individual 
schools  will  be  a  matter  for  later  adjustment.  [700 

Detailed  assessments  of  the  necessary  school 
capacities  and  site  areas  will,  of  course,  be  made 
from  time  to  time  as  development  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  then  known 
population  trends  in  the  particular  districts  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  meantime,  the  probable  school 
requirements  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  Plan  have 
been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  provisional 
school  attendance  figures.  From  these  the  tables 
opposite  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  the 
planning  of  Wythcnshawe  and  the  redevelopment 
neighbourhoods  (sec  Chapters  14  and  15).  [701 
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12  HOUSING  STANDARDS 

“We  need  more  space,  above  all  space  for  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  people.  Without  space  home  life  is  almost 
impossible:  the  house  becomes  a  shelter  and  not  a  home. 
A  happy  and  civilised  people  has  its  foundations  in  the  life 
of  the  family/' 

William  Temple 


now  much  space  is  required  to  house  the  future 
population  of  Manchester  in  healthy  and  agreeable 
conditions?  [702 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  Plan,  for  it  is  here  that  planning  most 
directly  affects  the  everyday  life  of  the  people.  All 
other  projects  for  the  improvement  of  our  urban 
life  will  be  in  vain  if  we  fail  to  secure  for  every 
family  the  prospect  of  a  decent  home.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  answer  to  this  question  that  must  ultimately 
determine  how  many  of  our  future  citizens  can  at 
any  stage  of  redevelopment  be  accommodated 
within  the  city’s  present  boundaries,  and  how  many 
will  have  to  be  rehoused  elsewhere.  [703 

The  number  of  family  units  for  which  Man¬ 
chester  must  find  house-room  within  or  beyond  its 
borders  at  various  times  during  the  next  generation 
or  so  has  heen  estimated  in  Chapter  4.  That  chapter 
also  describes  how  we  analysed  the  structure  of 
these  family  units,  grouped  them  according  to  their 
characteristic  housing  needs,  and  assessed  the 
proportions  in  which  the  various  types  of  dwellings 
appropriate  to  those  needs  should  be  distributed 
in  order  that  each  neighbourhood  might  contain  a 
fairly  representative  cross-section  of  the  whole 
community.  We  found  that  these  proportions  could 
be  varied  within  certain  limits  as  between  the  inner 
and  outer  redevelopment  areas,  areas  of  new 
development  (such  as  Wythenshawe)  and  certain 
special  zones  reserved  for  open  development,  with¬ 
out  compelling  any  household  to  live  in  a  dwelling 
unsuiied  to  its  needs.  Accordingly  we  laid  down 
four  development  standards:  a  “maximum”  stan¬ 
dard  for  redevelopment  areas  within  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Ring  Road,  enabling  as  many  as  possible 
of  their  present  inhabitants  to  be  rehoused  on  the 
site;  a  “close”  standard  for  the  remaining  built-up 
areas,  making  a  slightly  more  generous  concession 
to  the  preference  for  houses  among  people  whose 
needs  could  as  well  be  met  by  other  forms  of 
dwelling;  a  “normal”  standard  for  new  develop¬ 
ed 


ment,  affording  dwelling-house  accommodation  to 
all  who  are  likely  to  want  it;  and  an  “open” 
standard  to  meet  the  requirements  of  professional 
and  business  people  whom  we  hope  to  attract  into 
selected  zones  and  parts  of  each  neighbourhood  in 
new  development,  [zw 

Our  task  now  is  to  translate  these  development 
standards  into  density  standards- — to  determine 
how  many  dwellings  (together  with  the  requisite 
garden  space  and  service  roads)  can  be  built  on  an 
average  acre  of  land  when  the  various  types  of 
dwelling  are  mingled  in  the  proportions  laid  down 
by  each  of  the  four  development  standards.  Here 
again  we  have  to  reconcile  two  distinct  purposes. 
On  tbe  one  hand  we  must  see  to  it  that  all  families, 
even  in  the  areas  nearest  to  the  city  centre,  have 
dwellings  which  are  not  only  of  the  right  type  to 
meet  the  several  needs,  but  also  sufficiently  roomy 
and  well  spaced  to  afford  healthy  and  pleasant 
living  conditions;  and  this  will  entail  a  drastic 
thinning- out  of  our  congested  residential  districts. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  keep  the  resultant 
overspill  within  manageable  bounds  and  avoid 
causing  needless  hardship  to  people  who  dislike 
being  uprooted  from  familiar  surroundings.  l7o> 
There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  temptation  to  serve 
the  second  purpose  at  the  expense  of  the  first. 
Our  immediate  problem  would  be  greatly  simplified 
if  we  were  prepared  to  crowd  most  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  inner  areas  into  unsuitable 
dwellings  built  at  densities  which  would  be  far  too 
high  to  yield  a  reasonable  standard  of  health  and 
comfort.  But  we  must  build  no  future  slums.  Let 
us  by  all  means  contrive  to  avoid  displacing  people 
from  our  congested  districts  on  a  larger  scale  than 
is  strictly  necessary;  but  if  our  redevelopment 
densities  are  not  low  enough  to  guarantee  decent 
living  conditions,  no  matter  what  the  difficulties 
involved,  then  our  Plan  will  be  a  sham,  for  the 
amenities  it  offers  in  the  way  of  open  space  and 
other  communal  provisions  will  be  bought  at  the 
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Plate  40 
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Pre-byelaw  housing 


1.  2  &  3.  In  the  absence  of  controlling  legislation  and 
before  the  national  conscience  was  aroused  against 
the  evils  of  bad  housing  in  the  large  industrial 
towns,  dwellings  were  crowded  together  with 
complete  disregard  of  the  need  for  sunlight, 
amenity  or  privacy. 


Early  byelaw  housing 


A.  Byelaws  establishing  minimum  standards  of  sanita¬ 
tion  and  of  space  around  dwellings  insulted  in 
some  improvement  in  housing  accommodation,  but 
the  greater  distance  between  fronts  of  houses  was 
still  completely  occupied  by  roadway  and  pavements. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


5  &  6.  Fur  liver  legislation  brought  about  a  gradual 
amelioration  in  general  conditions  for  a  large 
proportion  of  town  dwellers,  but  rigidity  of  layout 
remained  a  characteristic  of  the  period.  The  impo¬ 
sition  of  a  building  line  made  possible  the  provision 
of  small  forecourts,  but  trie  standards  of  amenity 
and  natural  lighting  were  still  lowL 


7  &  8.  The  Tudor  Walters  Report  of  1918  resulted  in 
the  early  inter-war  housing  schemes  showing  a 
new  and  gr  eatly  improved  approach  to  the  problem. 
The  number  of  houses  to  the  acre  was  dr  astically 
reduced  and  the  semi-detached  house  became  the 
general  rule.  However,  the  deficiencies  of  unimagi¬ 
native  layout  are  still  apparent. 


After  1 930  the  appearance  and  amenities  of  housing 
estates  were  still  further  enhanced  and  desirable 
natural  features  were  preserved  and  incorporated 
wherever  possible.  In  addition,  the  layout  of  the 
houses  allowed  for  the  planting  of  communal 
gardens  and  trees  at  focal  points. 


Perfection  rind  finality  are  never  attained. 
The  progressive  improvement  shown  here 
must  be  maintained;  we  must  not  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  be  stampeded  into  the  retrogressive 
step  of  building  homes  with  a  cramped  and 
stereotyped  layout  lacking  in  proper  amenity. 
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expense  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people  who  are  rehoused  in  the  redevelopment 
areas.  [706 

The  crux  of  our  problem,  then,  is  to  determine 
the  maximum  density  at  which  we  can  build  the 
various  types  of  dwelling,  mingled  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  laid  down  for  our  “maximum”  and  “close” 
standards  of  development,  without  prejudicing  the 
welfare  of  their  occupants.  Having  ascertained  this 
figure  we  can  then  proceed  to  fix  the  optimum 
density  for  application  in  new  areas  under  the 
“normal”  development  standard,  and  finally  the 
low  density  required  n  our  special  residential 
zones.  [707 

DENSITY  STANDARDS 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  advisable  to 
define  the  terms  used  in  this  connection  here  and 
in  subsequent  chapters.  Housing  densities  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  dwellings  per  acre  or  of 
persons  per  acre.  The  former  is  clearly  the  more 
significant  unit  if  densities  are  to  be  calculated  by 
reference  to  physical  needs.  The  latter  must  be 
purely  arbitrary  unless  it  is  related  to  the  actual 
or  estimated  number  of  persons  in  the  average 
household  at  the  time  and  place-  in  question,  and  is 
therefore  useless  as  a  basis  of  comparison  between 
densities  at  different  places,  or  even  at  different 
times  in  the  same  place.  Its  general  use  is  grossly 
misleading,  for  the  implied  assumption  that  every 
dwelling  will  always  be  iilled  to  capacity — 
encourages  over-optimistic  delusions  about  the 
number  of  people  who  can  be  decently  accommo¬ 
dated  on  an  acre  of  ground.  [70s 

Only  on  this  assumption  is  it  possible  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  statement  in  the 
Ministry'  of  Town  and  Country  Planning’s  adden¬ 
dum  to  the  Dudley  Report  that  “at  the  highest 
density  (120  persons  per  acre)  it  would  be  possible 
to  accommodate  70-75  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
houses  at  a  density  of  20  houses  per  acre,  or  a  little 
over”.  This  would  be  true  enough  if  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  dwelling-house  were  not 
much  less  than  five.  As  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  4, 
however,  it  is  estimated  that  by  1961  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  family  unit  in  Manchester 
will  be  only  3T3,  Even  if  many  single  adults  and 
elderly  couples  who  want  homes  of  their  own  are 
obliged  to  lodge  with  relatives,  the  average  number 
of  persons  per  dwelling  will  not  be  more  than  3-25. 

Plate  41  opposite 


At  that  rate  120  persons  would  require  37  dwellings. 
If  about  75  per  cent  of  these  120  persons  (including 
all  the  larger  family  units)  were  accommodated  in 
dwclling-honscs,  the  number  of  persons  per  dwell¬ 
ing  in  this  group  would  average  3-77  (see  Table  6  of 
Chapter  4)  and  the  number  of  houses  they  require 
would  be  24.  At  20  houses  per  acre  these  alone 
would  occupy  20  per  cent  more  than  the  one  acre 
suggested  by  the  Ministry,  with  13  dwellings  of 
other  types  still  to  be  fitted  in.  [?<w 

In  this  book,  therefore,  density  is  reckoned  in 
dwellings  per  acre.  But  even  this  use  of  the  term 
may  be  misunderstood  unless  the  various  kinds  of 
density  arc  carefully  distinguished.  Here  again, 
failure  to  be  precise  has  given  rise  to  much 
ambiguity  and  error.  [710 

Net  Density  is  used  to  denote  the  number  of 
dwellings  of  any  particular  type  or  types  per  acre 
of  land  occupied  solely  by  such  dwellings,  their 
curtilages  and  half  the  widths  of  the  roads  on  which 
they  front.  [711 

Net  Residential  Density  signifies  the  number  ol 
dwellings  per  acre  of  land  occupied  by  a  composite 
layout  of  all  types  of  dwelling,  including  their 
curtilages,  internal  roads  and  half  the  widths  of  the 
surrounding  roads.  [712 

Gross  Neighbourhood  Density  denotes  the 
number  of  dwellings  of  all  types  per  acre  of  land 
within  a  residential  neighbourhood,  including  land 
occupied  by  such  provisions  as  shops,  schools, 
ornamental  gardens,  playing-fields,  churches  and 
public  buildings,  as  well  as  land  occupied  by 
dwellings,  gardens  and  roads.  [71.? 

Gross  District  Density'  means  the  number  of 
dwellings  of  all  types  per  acre  of  land  within  a 
residential  district,  including  land  occupied  by  the 
district  centre  and  district  schools  as  well  as  by  the 
constituent  residential  neighbourhoods.  [7u 

Gross  Overall  Density  means  the  number  of 
dwellings  of  all  types  per  acre  of  land  in  the  whole 
city,  including  land  occupied  by  industrial  and 
commercial  premises,  roads,  rivers,  railways,  canals, 
hospitals,  cemeteries,  private  open  spaces  and  green 
belt,  as  well  as  by  residential  districts,  nis 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  gross  neighbourhood 
density  must  always  be  substantially  lower  than  the 
net  residential  density  and  that  the  gross  district 
and  overall  densities  must  be  successively  lower 
still.  For  our  immediate  purpose,  however,  we  are 
concerned  only  to  ascertain  the  net  density  at 
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which  each  main  type  of  dwelling  should  be  built, 
and  hence  the  net  residential  density  appropriate  to 
each  of  our  four  standards  of  development,  for 


these  are  the  figures  that  determine  the  total  acreage 
required  to  house  the  family  units  we  shall  have  to 
accommodate, 


NET  DENSITY 


If  our  maximum  net  density  for  each  type  of 
dwelling  is  to  be  such  as  will  afford  decent  living 
conditions,  our  first  step  must  be  to  decide  in  what 
form  each  type  of  dwelling  should  be  built  and  what 
internal  accommodation  it  should  have.  Hence  we 
can  calculate  how  much  land  a  group  of  such 
buildings  will  cover.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
amount  of  garden  and  service- road  space  required 
to  ensure  adequate  daylighting,  sunshine  and 
essential  amenities  for  all  dwellings  in  the  group. 
By  dividing  the  resultant  acreage  into  the  total 
number  of  dwellings  we  get  the  net  density  for 
the  type  of  dwelling  concerned.  [717 

TYPES  OF  DWELLING 

Semi-detached  houses  are  generally  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  terraced  blocks.  This  is  partly  a  reflection 
of  our  national  regard  for  privacy  and  partly  a 
reaction  against  the  long,  monotonous  terraces 
built  during  the  late  nineteenth  century.  From  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  however,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  building  small  houses  in  a  variety  of 
terrace  layouts ;  moreover,  this  type  of  development 
is  so  much  more  economical  n  land  that  it  will 
certainly  have  to  be  used  wherever  a  maximum 
density  is  required.  The  prejudice  against  it  will 
doubtless  be  allayed  if  the  back  doors  of  all  terrace 
houses  are  directly  accessible  by  means  of  a 
passage  between  each  pair,  and  if  their  internal 
arrangement  and  the  construction  of  party  walls 
are  such  as  will  minimise  the  noise  transmitted 
from  house  to  house.  [7is 

Cottage  fiats  represent  a  compromise  between 
the  dwelling-house  and  the  normal  flat.  They  are 
eminently  suited  to  the  requirements  of  single 
persons,  widows  and  older  couples.  Each  occupies 
one  floor  (with  independent  access)  of  a  two-storey 
building  which  can,  if  necessary,  be  embodied  in  a 
terrace  layout.  Accordingly  this  type  of  accommo¬ 
dation  is  included  in  the  dwelling-house  category 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  its  maximum  net 
density.  [719 

Flats  on  the  upper  floors  of  three-storey  blocks 
will  normally  be  reached  by  common  staircases,  but 
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lifts  should  be  installed  in  all  blocks  of  four  storeys 
or  more.  Common  balconies  may  then  give  access 
to  a  number  of  flats  on  each  floor.  f™ 

Among  the  unpopular  features  of  life  in  many 
existing  flats  are  noise,  lack  of  privacy,  the  difficulty 
of  looking  after  children  in  the  absence  of  a  private 
garden,  a  “barracks”  atmosphere,  inconvenient 
provision  for  refuse  disposal  and  coal  delivery,  lack 
of  storage  accommodation  at  ground  level  and 
inadequate  laundry  facilities.  [721 

Many  of  these  defects  can  be  minimised  by  the 
adoption  of  proper  standards  of  accommodation 
and  design,  but  some  of  them  are  inherent  in  fiat 
development.  Balconies  do  not  compensate  for 
lack  of  direct  access  to  a  back  garden,  and  parents 
in  upper-floor  flats  cannot  keep  an  eye  on  children 
playing  in  the  communal  grounds  below.  For  these 
reasons  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  in  a  report 
to  the  Public  Health  Committee  in  1943,  declared 
that  “flats  are  not  suitable  dwellings  for  families 
with  small  children,  or  for  young  married  people”, 
and  this  opinion  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
corporation.  [722 

It  should  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile 
a  large  proportion  of  the  older  couples  and  other 
childless  households  to  the  prospect  of  living  in 
roomy,  well-planned  flats,  especially  if  the  size  of 
blocks  is  kept  down.  Where  a  concentration  of 
dwellings  is  necessary  to  justify  the  provision  of 
communal  facilities,  it  is  suggested  that  a  group  of 
several  small  or  medium-sized  blocks  is  preferable 
to  one  huge  building.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
redevelopment  areas  parkways  and  other  amenities 
may  prove  too  costly  unless  the  loss  of  housing 
space  they  involve  is  compensated  by  the  erection 
of  taller  blocks  on  adjoining  sites,  where  they  will 
not  overshadow  other  buildings.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  the  opportunities  for  this  form  of  development 
will  be  severely  limited  If  strict  attention  is  paid  to 
proper  standards  of  daylighting  and  sunshine 
penetration.  [723 

Maisonettes  are  two-storey  dwellings  ncorpor- 
ated  in  large  multi-storey  blocks.  They  are  nor¬ 
mally  approached  by  lifts  and  common  balconies, 


but  each  maisonette  has  a  private  internal  stair¬ 
case  to  its  own  upper  floor.  As  access  balconies 
are  required  only  on  alternate  floors  they  do  not 
overshadow  the  living-rooms,  nor  are  bedrooms 
made  noisy  by  people  passing  their  windows. 
Thus  two  of  the  major  drawbacks  of  the  ordinary 
flat  are  eliminated.  [7M 

Maisonettes  intermingled  with  flats  give  the 
architect  scope  for  variety  of  treatment  with  a 
flexible  roof  line.  Like  flats,  however,  they  are  not 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  families  with  children 
unless  their  living-rooms  are  on  the  ground 
floor.  [725 

Special  accommodation  of  various  types  is 
proposed  for  elderly  and  single  persons  who  are 
now  often  obliged  to  take  lodgings  with  families 
in  larger  houses.  Many  single  people  may  prefer  to 
live  in  individual  flats,  but  the  needs  of  those  who 
want  company  or  require  attendance  may  best  be 
met  by  the  erection  of  specially  designed  service 
hostels  with  both  private  and  communal  rooms. 
The  special  accommodation  for  old  people  would 
usually  take  the  form  of  two-storey  terraces  of 
small  cottage  flats  arranged  round  communal 
gardens.  It  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  these 
types  of  dwelling  will  increase.  [72s 

STANDARDS  OF  ACCOMMODATION 

The  object  of  good  domestic  design  is  to  secure 
sufficient  room,  easy  living  conditions  and  good 
lighting  within  a  reasonably  compact  ground  space. 
Plans  for  post-war  dwellings  of  various  types  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Director  of  Housing  are  reproduced 
on  pages  124  and  125.  The  room  sizes  and  general 
provisions  indicated  are  based  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  contained  in  two  recent  Government  docu¬ 
ments,  “Design  of  Dwellings”  (the  Dudley  Report), 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  “Housing 
Manual  1944”,  issued  jointly  by  the  Ministries  of 
Health  and  of  Works.  The  prototypes  eventually 
approved  by  the  corporation  may  not  conform  with 
these  plans  in  every  detail,  but  they  are  likely  to 
incorporate  the  same  general  principles.  [727 

Houses  and  Cottage  Flats 

Before  191 8  local  authorities  had  little  experience 
to  guide  them  in  assessing  floor-space  requirements. 
In  most  municipal  houses  erected  since  that  date 
the  total  internal  floor  area  is  between  775  and 
825  square  feet.  Evidence  collected  by  the  Dudley 


Committee  makes  it  clear  that  these  houses  are  not 
big  enough : 

In  adequate  living  space  gave  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
complaints.  The  strongest  complaint  was  that  Lite  scullery 
or  kitchen  was  too  small.  It  was  also  represented  to  us  by 
working  housewives  .  ,  .  that  there  was  no  convenient  place 
.  . .  for  many  ordinary  family  activities.  These  include  study 
and  homework  by  the  older  children,  a  need  which  is  likely 
to  become  more  urgent  with  the  new  proposals  for  continued 
part-time  education  for  till  young  people;  the  reception  of 
visitors:  and  the  transaction  of  the  minor  business  necessary 
in  every  household. 

The  report  examined  in  detail  the  functions  of 
ground  floor  rooms : 

The  evidence  is  unanimous  that  the  scullery  in  this  type 
of  house  is  far  loo  small*-  .  .  .  When  the  original  type  of 
council  house  was  evolved,  cooking  on  a  coal  range,  was 
almost  universal.  The  range  was  frequently  the  only  source 
of  heating  in  the  house,  and  was  therefore  commonly 
placed  in  the  living-room  and,  at  first,  all  meals  were  cooked 
and  eaten  in  that  room.  But  with  the  widespread  extension 
of  public  services  this  practice  has  changed,  and  .  .  .  gas  or 
electricity  is  now  widely  used  for  cooking. 

The  gas  or  electric  cooker  is,  however,  usually  placed  in 
the  scullery,  and  most  of  the  weekly  cooking  is  now  carried 
out  ihere  instead  of  on  the  coal  range  in  die  living-room. 
The  natural  tendency  has  been  for  all  the  kitchen  equipment 
,  .  -  lo  follow1  the  stove  into  the  scullery,  where  most  of  the 
week-day  meals  are  now  taken.  For  these  purposes,  the 
present  scullery  is  quite  inadequate. 

St)  sqmie  feci 

Referring  to  the  living-room,  the  report  suvs: 

Wc  find  to  day  a  growing  desire  to  use  it  for  the  social 
and  recreational  side  of  family  life  undisturbed  hy  constant 
interruption  for  meals,  and  this  tendency  .  .  .  has  no  doubt 
led  to  the  custom  of  taking  most  meals  in  the  scullery.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  think  it  is  generally  realised  how  frequently 
separate  meals  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  working  family, 
where  meal-limes  depend  on  hours  of  work  and  school.  .  .  . 
If  all  these  meals  are  eaten  in  the  living-room*  ft  is  clear  that 
it  will  seldom  be  available  for  any  other  purpose.  .  .  . 

To  meet  these  needs  wc  consider  that  the  municipal  house 
of  the  future  should  provide  two  good  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor*  so  that  meals  need  not  interfere  with  other  activities. 
We  suggest  that  meals  be  taken  either  in  a  kitchen  designed 
for  the  purpose,  or  in  a  dining  recess  off  the  living-room. 
A  kitchen  which  is  lo  he  used  for  meals  must  be  a  pleasant 
livable  room,  large  enough  for  the  table  and  ail  the  kitchen 
fittings  and  equipment,  and  easy  to  keep  clean  and  tidy.  [72 8 

The  report  then  suggests  the  following  alterna¬ 
tive  dimensions  for  the  ground-floor  rooms; 


Minimum  areas 

(1)  Living-room  .,  ..  ..  160  square  feet 

Kitchen  with  space  for  meals  ..110  0 

Utility  room  . .  . .  35  r,  „ 

(2)  Living-room  with  recess  for  meals  r .  210 

Kitchen  for  cooking  and  laundry  ..  100  „  „ 


The  “Housing  Manual”  recommends  180-200 
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square  feet  for  the  living-room  (225-245  with 
dining-space)  and  90-100  square  feet  for  the 
kitchen.  [729 

Proof  that  this  trend  in  kitchen  planning  is  no 
passing  phase,  but  a  steady  development  of  public 
demand,  is  afforded  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  Tudor  Walters  Report  of  1918  (which  might  be 
described  as  the  Dudley  Report  of  the  last  war): 

It  is  evident  ,  .  .  that  a  steady  tendency  is  at  work  to 
eliminate  the  cooking  from  the  living-room.  Looking  to  the 
future  this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  planning  and 
equipping  of  new  houses. 

The  need  for  a  larger  kitchen  is  reinforced  by 
modern  standards  of  domestic  equipment.  The 
Dudley  Report,  for  example,  recommends  two 
draining-boards  and  a  larger  sink,  storage  cup¬ 
boards  and  a  working  table-top.  Refrigerators  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular,  and  horizontal 
cookers  take  up  about  twice  as  much  space  as  the 
vertical  type.  A  wash-boiler  will  also  be  required  if 
laundering  is  done  in  the  kitchen.  The  provision  of  a 
utility  room  for  laundry  and  dirty  household  work 
is  recommended  in  the  report,  but  in  small  houses 
a  multiplication  of  cramped  rooms  has  its  draw¬ 
backs;  the  space  which  such  a  room  would  occupy 
might  be  better  used  to  increase  the  area  of  the 
kitchen.  Alternatively,  a  wash-house  might  be 
provided  as  an  outbuilding.  [73o 

The  report  indicates  an  improved  standard  in 
several  other  directions.  It  stresses  the  importance 
of  separate  access  to  each  of  the  principal  rooms 
from  a  common  entrance  hall  or  landing;  no  room 
should  serve  as  a  passage.  The  hall  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  coat-rack  and  a  pram. 
The  w.c,  and  bathroom  should  be  separate  except 
in  the  smallest  type  of  house.  Staircases  should  be 
well  lit  and  winders  avoided.  An  area  of  135-150 
square  feet  is  suggested  for  the  principal  bedroom, 
i  10-134  square  feet  for  the  second,  and  70-80 
square  feet  for  the  third  (single)  bedroom.  [731 
The  cumulative  effect  of  these  requirements  is  a 
recommended  total  floor  area  of  900  square  feet, 
exclusive  of  outbuildings,  for  the  normal  three- 
bedroom  non-parlour  house.  The  report  is  em¬ 
phatic  on  this  point: 

We  are  convinced  .  .  .  that  no  substantia!  reduction  am  be 
made  in  this  figure  if  the  majority  of  the  defects  of  the  inter- 
war  home  are  to  be  remedied. 

This  statement  must  be  underlined.  It  would 
manifestly  be  short-sighted,  in  planning  for  the 
future,  to  economise  land  and  cut  building  costs  by 
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adopting  standards  which  would  condemn  genera¬ 
tions  as  yet  unborn  to  live  in  conditions  already 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  intolerable.  It  is  futile  to 
reduce  congestion  in  the  layout  of  residential  areas 
and  retain  it  within  the  house  itself,  to  encourage  a 
higher  standard  of  life  and  withhold  the  means  for 
its  attainmeut,  to  expend  millions  of  public  money 
on  education  and  throw  away  much  of  the  benefit 
by  overcrowding  the  home  of  the  child.  As  the 
report  goes  on: 

Wartime  experience  has  indicated  a  close  connection 
between  overcrowding  and  morale.  The  nervous  strain  of 
living  in  too  cramped  quarters  is  an  enemy  of  healthy 
family  life  and  cannot  be  ignored.  Rooms  must  be  large 
enough  both  for  the  furniture  they  are  to  contain  ...  and  for 
the  people  who  are  to  use  them.  Moreover  the  reduction  in 
space  below  a  certain  limit  greatly  increases  the  work  of 
running  the  house  and  keeping  it  clean.  [732 

As  a  temporary  measure  of  economy  it  would  be 
better  to  save  on  the  equipment  and  fittings  pro¬ 
vided  rather  than  on  the  size  of  rooms.  Certain  of 
these  items  can  be  bought  or  hired  by  the  tenant  or 
installed  by  the  corporation  at  a  later  date,  so  long 
as  the  necessary  room  space  is  available.  [733 

A  three-bedroom  non-parlour  house  with  a  floor 
area  of  900  square  feet  will  be  adequate  for  the 
average  family.  To  accommodate  larger  and 
smaller  households  proportionate  alterations 
should  be  made  in  the  number  and  size  of  some  of 
the  principal  rooms  (and  therefore  in  the  overall 
floor  area)  of  the  appropriate  number  of  houses  in 
each  neighbourhood.  [734 

Among  the  Housing  Director’s  specimen  plans 
on  page  124  there  is  a  two-bedroom  house  with  a 
four-bedroom  parlour  type  alongside;  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  angle  unit  consists  of  two  two-bedroom 
cottage  flats,  ingeniously  planned  to  carry  a 
terrace  round  a  corner  so  as  to  screen  off  the  backs 
of  houses  and  combine  a  maximum  net  density 
with  an  effective  architectural  treatment.  The 
remaining  plans  on  this  page  are  for  three- bedroom 
houses,  including  one  with  a  parlour  which  could 
be  used  in  emergency  as  a  fourth  bedroom.  It  will  be 
noted  that  all  the  plans  illustrated  are  of  the  same 
depth,  so  that  constructional  prefabrication  may  be 
used  to  the  full  and  any  combination  of  houses  and 
cottage  flats  incorporated  in  any  layout,  [735 

Flats  and  Maisonettes 

It  is  essential  that  equivalent  standards  of  accom¬ 
modation  should  be  provided  in  flats.  In  the  period 


between  the  wars  the  intricate  financial  problems 
to  which  the  various  Housing  Acts  gave  rise  com¬ 
pelled  local  authorities  to  build  flats  at  excessive 
densities  with  inadequate  internal  accommodation. 
This  is  fundamentally  unsound;  as  the  Dudley 
Committee  states : 

We  think  that  the  feeling  of  being  cramped*  which  seems 
so  common  among  fiat-dwellers,  springs  from  two  causes — 
namely*  the  size  of  the  rooms  and  lack  of  space  for  the 
activities  which  the  occupant  of  a  house  would  carry  on  in 
the  garden  or  outbuildings. 

In  many  blocks  of  fiats  built  between  the  wars  the  rooms 
have  often  been  smaller  than  those  of  contemporary  homes. 
In  our  opinion  this  is  most  undesirable*  and  we  recommend 
that  the  areas  of  rooms  which  we  have  specified  for  houses 
shall  always  be  observed  in  flats,  [736 

On  this  basis  only  can  a  true  comparison  be 
made  between  houses  and  flats.  In  addition  an 
adequate  private  balcony  is  necessary  as  part 
compensation  for  the  absence  of  a  private  garden; 
it  should  open  oft'  the  living-room.  A  smaller 
balcony  opening  ofi'the  kitchen  is  also  desirable,  [m 
The  Dudley  Report  does  not  recommend  utility 
rooms  for  flats ;  it  prefers  the  provision  of  a  com¬ 
munal  laundry.  But  even  where  such  facilities 
exist  there  are  advantages  in  having  a  room  for 
occasional  washing  and  for  other  purposes  which 
in  the  case  of  a  house  would  be  served  by  the 
back  yard.  The  utility  room  or  a  larger  kitchen 
seems  even  more  necessary  in  a  flat  than  in  a 
house.  [73S 

The  Housing  Director’s  plans  for  one-,  two-  and 
three -bed room  flats  are  illustrated  on  page  125, 
together  with  a  three-bedroom  maisonette  designed 
for  framed  multi-storey  construction.  A  single¬ 
bedroom  flat  for  the  ground  or  top  floor  (with 
access  balcony  in  the  latter  ease)  is  shown  along¬ 
side.  [739 

Special  accommodation 

Where  single  persous  are  housed  in  hostels  the 
Dudley  Report  recommends  that  each  building 
should  contain  sleeping  accommodation  for  both 
sexes  iu  separate  wings,  and  communal  living- 
rooms  as  in  a  hotel.  “Units  of  this  kind,  housing 
as  many  as  500  persons,  have  proved  successful”, 
it  observes.  Of  self-contained  dwellings  for  single 
people  it  says: 

We  should  like  lo  see  more  of  ibis  type  of  accommodation 
provided  by  local  authorities.  The  need  is  particularly  Acute 
in  the  case  of  single  women*  who  mueh  prefer  a  home  of 
lheir  own  io  ihe  best  of  lodgings.  [740 


The  Housing  Director’s  designs  for  old  people’s 
cottage  flats  and  single  persons’  flats  are  shown  on 
page  125.  Special  buildings  in  Wythenshawe  for 
single  women  and  old  people  are  illustrated  on 
Plate  51 ,  facing  page  151.  [741 

OUTDOOR  LIVING  SPACE 
The  various  plans  referred  to  above  indicate  the 
minimum  ground  space  required  to  give  each  type 
of  dwelling  proper  internal  accommodation  and  a 
sufficient  total  floor  area.  Our  next  task  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  appropriate  amount  of  outdoor  space  10 
be  set  aside  for  gardens  and  service  roads.  This 
cannot  be  done  on  strictly  scientific  principles; 
indeed,  the  only  really  satisfactory  procedure  would 
be  to  live  in  a  succession  of  dwellings  spaced  at 
varying  distances  apart,  and  so  find  out  by  experi¬ 
ence  the  minimum  space  between  buildings  that  is 
compatible  with  a  sense  of  well-being.  If  that  is 
impracticable  the  planner  should  at  least  take  care 
to  investigate  at  first  hand  the  actual  conditions 
that  have  resulted  from  the  widely  di  fie  rent  stan¬ 
dards  of  spacing  adopted  at  various  periods  in  the 
past.  With  so  much  concrete  evidence  available 
there  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  working  on  purely 
theoretical  principles,  and  still  less  for  allowing  our 
standards  to  be  determined  by  considerations  of 
expediency.  [742 

From  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  of  course,  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  way  of  treating  space 
between  dwellings  in  the  redevelopment  areas 
would  he  to  concrete  their  forecourts  and  back 
yards,  renouncing  all  hope  of  enlivening  their  arid 
monotony  with  the  fresh  colours  of  grass  and 
flowers  or  softening  their  stark  lines  with  the  varied 
forms  of  trees  and  shrubs.  But  this  would  be  a 
counsel  of  despair.  Such  false  economy  would 
make  a  mockery  of  all  our  plans  to  improve  the 
internal  design  of  dwellings  and  to  develop  our 
civic  amenities.  It  could  not  be  contemplated  by 
anyone  who  had  seen  for  himself  what  it  would 
mean,  in  terms  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  values. 
The  photographs  on  Plate  40,  facing  page  120,  show 
the  results  of  this  kind  of  “economy”.  These 
scenes  are  typical  of  many  Manchester  districts, 
where  front  doors  open  directly  on  to  bare,  drab 
streets  and  back  doors  on  to  mean  and  airless 
yards,  where  front  windows  lack  privacy  and  rear 
windows  are  in  perpetual  shadow.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  rc-create  such  conditions  in  the 
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Manchester  of  to-morrow.  No  matter  how  difficult 
the  task  may  prove,  means  must  be  found  to  bring 
back  living  greenery  into  our  inner  residential 
districts.  [743 

If  this  be  agreed — and  it  is  fundamental  to  our 
Plan — the  problem  of  fixing  a  minimum  space 
between  dwellings  almost  solves  itself.  It  would  be 
futile  to  undertake  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
restoring  the  land  in  the  redevelopment  areas  to  a 
cultivable  state  if  sunlight  were  to  be  excluded  from 
it  and  nothing  could  be  grown  but  a  spindly  hedge 
in  front  of  each  house  and  a  threadbare  patch  of 
grass  behind.  Some  sunshine  is  essential  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  plants  as  well  as  of  human 
beings;  it  also  helps  to  keep  houses  warm  and  dry. 
Even  more  important  to  human  well-being  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  day¬ 
lighting.  [744 

A  thorough  inspection  of  housing  conditions  in 
various  parts  of  Manchester  will  convince  any 
unprejudiced  observer  that  there  is  a  definite 
point  beyond  which  any  further  narrowing  of  the 
space  between  two-storey  houses  begins  to  result  in 
a  loss  of  essential  amenities  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  land  saved,  and  that  this  point  is 
reached  where  parallel  rows  of  houses  stand  about 
70  feet  apart.  (This,  incidentally,  is  the  minimum 
■distance  recommended  by  the  Tudor  Walters 
Report  of  1918.)  It  has  been  found  that  where  the 
interval  exceeds  this  figure  gardens  tend  to  be  well 
kept  and  rooms  bright  and  clean;  where  it  is 
appreciably  smaller  there  is  a  marked  falling-off 
in  cheerfulness  within  and  tidiness  without,  A  few 
feet  either  way  can  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  sense  of  seclusion  and  a  feeling  of  closeness, 
between  a  general  desire  to  make  the  best  of  lawns 
and  flower-beds  and  a  general  conviction  that  the 
effort  is  not  worth  while.  On  one  side  of  the  border¬ 
line  both  gardener  and  housewife  can  take  a 
confident  pride  in  their  work;  on  the  other  they 
wage  a  discouraging  struggle  against  the  encircling 
gloom.  It  has  also  been  found  that  this  distance  will 
just  suffice  to  secure  an  adequate  standard  of 
natural  illumination  in  the  ground-floor  rooms  of 
houses  with  sloping  roofs.  [745 

The  corresponding  interval  between  blocks  of 
flats  is  about  three  times  their  height.  [746 

Gardens 

The  front  and  back  gardens  of  a  dwelling-house 
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serve  quite  distinct  purposes.  The  back  garden  is 
essentially  a  part  of  the  dwelling — a  private  open- 
air  room.  But  the  front  garden  belongs  to  the  road 
as  well  as  to  the  building;  while  affording  seclusion 
to  the  latter  it  should  also  enhance  the  general 
appearance  of  the  former  for  the  benefit  alike  of 
other  residents  and  of  the  passer-by.  In  the  past 
this  larger  function  of  the  front  garden  has  been 
too  often  lost  to  sight.  High  wooden  fences,  brick 
walls  topped  by  spiked  iron  railings  and  tall 
hedges  have  destroyed  all  sense  of  unity,  created 
an  unsociable  atmosphere,  and  deprived  the  road 
of  its  potential  attractiveness  without  significantly 
adding  to  the  privaey  secured  by  an  adequate 
distance  between  pavement  and  buildings.  If  front 
gardens  were  bounded  only  by  dwarf  hedges  it 
would  not  be  long  before  householders  came  to 
appreciate  their  value  as  elements  in  a  collective 
design  embracing  houses,  flower-beds,  lawns, 
shrubs,  pavements,  roadside  trees,  verges  and 
carriageway.  Individual  rivalry  between  next-door 
neighbours,  each  striving  to  make  his  separate 
plot  the  most  attractive,  might  then  give  place  to  a 
united  effort  to  achieve  a  composite  picture  that 
would  put  to  shame  the  scrappy  patchwork  of  the 
next  street.  [747 

The  baek  garden  is  a  different  matter.  Here 
privacy  and  protection  for  personal  belongings 
should  be  the  primary  considerations;  here  the 
taste  of  the  individual  householder  should  find  full 
and  free  expression.  Our  social  survey  showed  that 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  people  who  expressed 
a  wish  to  move  from  the  inner  city  areas  gave  as  a 
reason  their  desire  for  a  garden  of  their  own,  and  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  Parkwood  Estate  at  Wythen- 
shawe  indicates  that  relatively  few  tenants  from 
such  districts  fail  to  look  after  gardens  when  they 
get  them,  even  when  they  have  to  start  them  under 
unfavourable  wartime  conditions.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  the  less  enthusiastic  cultivators 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  a  lack  of  fencing  or  a 
litter  of  building  refuse,  for  the  occasional  unkempt 
garden  is  a  conspicuous  eyesore  and  a  source  of 
trouble  in  neighbouring  plots.  [74s 

A  small  paved  area  is  needed  at  the  back  of  each 
house  in  addition  to  space  for  grass  and  flowers. 
There  must  also  be  room  for  an  outbuilding  where 
no  separate  utility  room  is  provided  indoors.  These 
necessities  cannot  satisfactorily  be  accommodated 
in  a  back  garden  mueh  less  than  90  square  yards  in 
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HOSTEL  FOR  SINGLE  PERSONS 

Comprising  bed-sitting-room  flats  for  one  or  two  persons,  cadi 
with  kitchenette,  toilet,  etc.,  and  incorporating  communal 
facilities  such  as  lounge,  dining  and  recreation  rooms,  and 
laundry. 
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MULTI-STOREY  FLATS 

Large  blocks  of  flats  will  have  access  balconies  and  service  lifts.  In  the  example  shown  the  major  portion  of  the  ground  floor  consists 
of  an  open  colonnade  which  allows  the  free  passage  of  air  and  minimises  noise  nuisance. 
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Terraced  dwellings  fronting  a  neighbourhood  road  and  the  quiet  sidewalks 
leading  to  the  neighbourhood  park.  The  houses  are  three-bedroom 
non-parlour  type,  with  two-bedroom  cottage  flats  at  the  corners. 
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Groups  of  houses  and  three-storey  fiats*  served  b/  a  subsidiary  shopping 
centre.  In  the  background  is  the  church  in  a  dominating  position  on  high 
ground.  The  whole  presents  a  picture  of  intimacy  and  sociability. 
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overall  extent,  which  is  the  maximum  that  can  be 
realised  if  its  length  is  limited  to  35  feet.  [745 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  communal 
grounds  to  be  provided  around  blocks  of  Hats. 
An  examination  of  recent  examples  has  shown  that 
where  flats  are  built  at  densities  ranging  from 
36  to  50  per  acre  :he  small  grassed  areas  left 
between  the  blocks  and  the  necessary  approach 
roads  are  often  spoiled  by  excessive  use.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  nearby  playing-fields  and  children's  play- 
parks  will  doubtless  help  to  remedy  this,  but  even 
where  such  facilities  exist  the  area  of  communal 
lawns  and  gardens  must  be  related  to  the  number 
of  people  for  whom  they  are  provided  if  they  arc  to 
be  maintained  n  a  proper  condition  to  serve  their 
purpose.  Here  again  it  will  be  found  that  any 
reduction  in  the  space  between  buildings  below  the 
minimum  required  to  enable  their  grounds  to  be 
well  kept  will  also  result  in  a  growing  sense  of 
oppressive  closeness,  and  that  the  point  at  which 
the  loss  of  external  amenity  becomes  apparent  is 
also  approximately  the  point  at  which  a  marked 
deterioration  in  standards  of  internal  day  lighting 
and  sunshine  penetration  begins.  [750 

Daylighting  and  Sunshine 

The  Lighting  Committee  of  the  Building  Re¬ 
search  Board  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  in  a  report  on  “The  Lighting 
of  Buildings"  (Post-War  Building  Studies  No.  12), 
has  stated  that  “the  provision  of  sunlight  in  winter 
should  take  precedence"  in  the  consideration  of 
this  aspect  of  residential  planning.  Table  1  of  the 
Appendix,  page  247,  showing  the  hours  of  sunshine 
penetrating  to  the  ground-floor  rooms  of  dwellings 
built  at  varying  distances  apart,  indicates  a  marked 
loss  of  winter  sunshine  as  the  space  between  two- 
storey  dwellings  with  sloping  roofs  is  reduced 
below  70  feet,  and  when  blocks  of  flats  are  spaced 
at  less  than  three  times  their  height  apart.  This 
Table  also  clearly  demonstrates  the  advantage  of 
building  terraces  and  blocks  of  flats  in  parallel, 
with  east  and  west  aspects.  Such  a  layout  ensures 
that  both  sides  of  each  building  get  the  sun  during 
part  of  each  day.  even  in  midwinter,  and  promotes 
good  sir  circulation  between  blocks  of  flats.  It 
would,  of  course,  become  monotonous  if  rigidly 
repeated  on  a  large  scale  and  there  must  be  some 
variations  in  arrangement  to  give  architectural 
opportunity  and  interest.  [7s i 


The  term  “daylighting"  refers  to  the  amount  of 
natural  light  obtainable  within  ground-floor  rooms 
in  all  weathers  (except  fog)  at  all  times  of  year. 
Low  standards  of  bad  lighting  militate  against 
health,  comfort  and  efficiency,  says  the  Lighting 
Committee's  report;  in  particular  they  lead  to  a 
deterioration  of  eyesight,  especially  among  children. 
The  standards  recommended  as  adequate  are 
given  in  Table  2  of  Appendix  H.  In  its  report 
the  committee  emphatically  states  that  it  cannot 
visualise  any  reason  which  would  justify  departure 
from  these  recommendations  in  the  case  of  dwelling- 
houses  or  flats.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table  3  of  the 
same  Appendix,  an  allowance  of  70  feet  between 
two-storey  buildings  with  sloping  roofs  is  barely 
sufficient  to  secure  a  good  working  light;  in  the 
spacing  of  Hats  the  daylighting  standard  is  the 
limiting  factor.  [752 

Statements  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  to 
the  effect  that  the  taller  the  block  of  flats  the 
bigger  the  floor-area  index  (total  floor  area  divided 
by  the  total  site  area)  and  therefore  the  net 
residential  density.  However,  if  architectural  and 
daylighting  considerations  are  taken  into  account 
this  view  will  be  found  to  he  mistaken  (see  Table 
4  of  the  Appendix,  page  249).  [7S3 

MAXIMUM  NTT  DENSITIES 

Diagram  22  on  page  1 30  shows  how  a  group  of  32 
two-storey  dwellings  of  various  types  and  sizes 
could  be  most  compactly  laid  out  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  a  reasonable  minimum  of  privacy  and  garden 
space  and  without  serious  loss  of  winter  sunshine 
or  lowering  of  daylight  standards.  The  various 
types  of  dwelling  are  combined  in  approximately 
the  proportions  prescribed  by  our  “maximum” 
development  standard  (see  Chapter  4),  and  each 
dwelling  conforms  to  the  Housing  Director’s  plan 
for  its  type  in  respect  of  internal  accommodation. 
The  distance  between  the  backs  of  parallel  rows  of 
buildings  is  70  feet,  giving  a  back  garden  only 
35  feet  long  (including  the  paved  area)  and  a 
minimum  standard  of  sunshine  and  daylight.  The 
distance  between  the  fronts  of  buildings  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  road  is  also  70  feet,  giving  a  front- 
garden  depth  (with  a  35-foot  road)  of  172  feel, 
which  is  just  enough  to  afford  privacy  to  front 
rooms  and  to  make  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
lawns  and  shrubs  worth  while.  The  total  area  is 
1-81  acres,  including  half  the  widths  of  the  roads. 
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C/F  -  COTTAGE  FLATS 

DISTANCE  BETWEEN  DWELLINGS  AT  FRONT 
AND  REAR  -  70' 

BREAKS  BETWEEN  ENDS  OF  TERRACES  “  9' 


Diagram  22 


Our  theoretical  maximum  net  density  for  houses 
and  cottage  flats  in  such  a  combination  is  therefore 
17-67  to  the  acre.  By  reducing  the  frontage  width 
of  houses — with  a  compensating  increase  in  depth 
to  give  the  same  internal  accommodation — a 
slight  increase  in  density  can  be  obtained.  [754 
Similarly.  Diagram  23  below  illustrates  three- 
storey  blocks  each  containing  24  flats  with 
one,  two  and  three  bedrooms  combined  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  proportions  laid  down  for  “maximum” 
development  and  affording  the  minimum  internal 
accommodation  shown  in  the  Housing  Director's 
plans.  The  blocks  are  set  in.  pairs,  end  to  end,  at 
right-angles  to  the  puhlic  roads  on  each  side  of  the 
site,  with  a  private  drive  between  each  pair  of 
blocks.  The  external  allowances  are  half  the  overall 
height  (or  15  feet)  between  the  ends  of  adjacent 
blocks,  35  feet  hetween  the  opposite  ends  and  the 


centres  of  the  flanking  roads,  and  three  times  the 
height  of  the  blocks  hetween  each  pair.  This  layout 
will  comply  with  the  daylighting  standards  recom¬ 
mended  in  “Lighting  of  Buildings"  (on  the  basis 
of  an  investigation  into  actual  conditions  in  over 
60  different  examples  of  flat  development),  pro¬ 
vided  the  ground-floor  rooms  are  built  at  least  six 
inches  higher  than  the  usual  eight  feet  (see  Appen¬ 
dix  H,  page  248).  Since  the  area  covered  by  each 
block,  together  with  its  share  of  the  surrounding 
grounds  and  roads,  amounts  to  0-78  acres,  our 
theoretical  maximum  net  density  for  flats  in  three- 
storey  blocks  works  out  at  30-77  to  the  acre.  [755 
These  maximum  net  densities  are  described  as 
theoretical  because  it  will  not  always  be  possible — 
or  desirable — to  use  such  compact  layouts.  The 
fixed  lines  of  major  roads,  railways  and  canals,  and 
of  streets  covering  expensive  service  mains,  the 
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Diagram  23 
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presence  of  buildings  not  yet  ripe  for  demolition, 
and  in  some  cases  the  unevenness  of  site  levels, 
will  in  practice  often  make  it  necessary  to  arrange 
residential  buildings  in  shorter  terraces  and  other 
group  formations,  Experience  gained  in  the  detailed 
planning  of  the  most  urgent  redevelopment  areas 
suggests  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  amenities  and 
lighting  standards  afforded  by  the  layouts  illus¬ 
trated,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  add  such  an 
allowance  as  will  reduce  the  actual  maximum  net 
densities  to  16  per  acre  for  two-storey  houses  (of 
rather  narrower  frontages  than  those  shown  on 
Diagram  22)  and  cottage  flats,  and  30  per  acre  for 
three-storey  blocks  of  flats.  By  a  similar  process  the 
practicable  maximum  net  densities  for  single 
persons’  flats  and  for  old  people’s  cottages  have 
been  worked  out  at  40  and  30  per  acre  respect¬ 
ively. 

NORMAL  NET  DENSITIES 

It  must  he  emphasised  that  the  densities  quoted 
above  are  the  highest  that  can  be  tolerated  if  we 
honestly  adhere  to  the  basic  purpose  of  our  Plan — 
to  establish  the  physical  conditions  of  a  healthy 
life  for  all.  They  would  yield  only  the  barest  mini¬ 
mum  of  amenity  in  the  form  of  space  for  lawns, 
trees  and  flower  gardens.  They  are  expressly 
designed  to  obviate  any  greater  displacement  of 
persons  now  living  in  congested  areas  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Where,  however,  a  new 
neighbourhood  is  to  be  laid  out  this  consideration 
does  not  arise,  and  if  the  site  lias  a  good  depth 
of  fertile  soil  and  clumps  of  fine  trees  it  would 
surely  be  criminal  to  obliterate  all  but  the  meagre 
strips  and  patches  of  vegetation  that  would  result 
from  our  attempt  to  realise,  in  the  redevelopment 
areas,  the  maximum  density  compatible  with 
decent  living  conditions.  ]>S7 

The  Tudor  Walters  Report  of  1918  recommended 
a  net  dwelling-house  density  of  12  to  the  acre,  and 
practical  experience  has  since  confirmed  that  this 
standard  should  not  be  exceeded  in  any  new 
development.  The  densities  of  other  types  of  accom¬ 
modation  should,  of  course,  be  reduced  to  a  corres¬ 
ponding  extent  from  the  maximum  level  in  such 
areas.  These  normal  net  densities  will  permit  a 
greater  flexibility  of  layout,  with  a  high  proportion 
of  detached  houses,  with  building  lines  broken  by 
squares,  closes  and  quadrangles,  and  with  trees  at 
open  corners  and  along  the  rear  boundaries  of 


gardens  to  screen  back  walls  from  streets  and 
opposite  windows.  [V5« 

Some  inter-war  housing  estates  built  at  12  to 
the  acre  have  been  condemned  as  too  bare  and  open. 
Where  the  opportunities  which  this  standard  oilers 
for  the  retention  and  creation  of  natural  amenities 
in  the  layout  have  been  unimaginatively  used,  or 
not  used  at  all,  there  may  be  some  substance  in  this 
criticism.  One  might  question,  however,  whether  it 
would  ever  have  gained  such  wide  currency  if  there 
were  not  so  many  people  seeking  to  justify  the 
adoption,  for  expediency's  sake,  of  excessive 
densities  in  redevelopment  areas.  The  only  real 
objection  to  12-to-thc-acrc  housing  is  that  it  makes 
an  embarrassing  yardstick.  For  our  part,  since  we 
have  not  shirked  the  problem  of  securing  decent 
living  conditions  for  the  people  who  Lire  to  be 
rehoused  in  what  are  now  congested  districts,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  blink  the  fact  that  houses 
built  at  12  to  the  acre  would  afford  stiij  better 
conditions — provided,  of  course,  that  other  types 
of  dwelling  were  made  available  for  those  who  have 
no  use  for  private  gardens.  [7ss 

LOW  NET  DENSITIES 

Finally,  special  provision  must  be  made  for 
dwellings  of  a  more  commodious  type  if  profes¬ 
sional  and  business  people  are  in  future  to  make 
their  full  contribution  to  the  social  and  cultural 
life  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  units.  These 
dwellings  will  be  erected  partly  in  /.ones  already 
occupied  predominantly  by  large  old  houses,  and 
possessing  amenities  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
lose,  partly  in  more  or  less  secluded  parts  of  each 
neighbourhood  in  new  development,  and  partly  in 
the  redevelopment  areas  flanking  the  proposed 
cultural  centre  (see  Chapter  9).  In  such  areas  each 
detached  or  semi-detached  house  should  be  allowed 
upwards  of  one-sixth  of  an  acre  of  ground,  each 
hlock  of  flats  should  have  proportionately  spacious 
gardens,  and  the  various  other  types  of  dwelling 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  particular  classes  should 
be  grouped  round  open  squares  or  private  courts  of 
ample  dimensions.  [760 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  strict 
density  standards  in  such  development  if  the  “city" 
man  is  to  be  induced  to  make  his  home  inside  the 
city— with  perhaps  a  week-end  cottage  in  the 
country — and  to  devote  part  of  his  leisure  to 
activities  shared  in  common  with  his  less  pros- 
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perous  neighbours.  Doubtless  the  net  density  of  such 
private  development  will  be  still  lower  in  the  outer 
districts  than  in  the  communities  to  be  established 
close  to  the  cultural  centre.  All  that  matters  for 
our  present  purpose,  however,  is  the  average 
density  that  will  enable  us  to  compute  with  reason¬ 
able  accuracy  the  number  of  families  who  will  find 
accommodation  in  the  areas  reserved  for  low- 
density  development.  [76! 

In  the  same  way,  of  course,  the  actual  net 
densities  in  newly  laid -out  and  redeveloped  areas 


under  the  “normal”,  “close”  and  “maximum” 
standards  will  vary  to  some  extent  from  acre  to 
acre,  especially  where  slavish  adherence  to  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  would  make  it  difficult  to  take 
advantage  of  the  architectural  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented  by  particular  site  conditions.  But  since 
these  variations  will  cancel  one  another  out  over 
the  city  as  a  whole,  the  net  densities  cited  above 
will  ultimately  determine  the  number  of  households 
for  whom  accommodation  can  be  found  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  Manchester.  [76: 


NET  RESIDENTIAL  DENSITIES 


It  now  remains  to  work  out  the  net  residential 
densities  that  will  result  when  the  various  types  of 
dwelling,  each  built  at  the  appropriate  net  density 
(as  defined  above),  are  combined  in  the  proportions 
prescribed  by  each  of  the  four  standards  of  develop¬ 
ment  laid  down  in  Chapter  4.  For  the  reader’s  con¬ 
venience  these  proportions  are  summarised  below: 


Type  of  dwelling  "  Maximum 

M 

“  Normal" 

"  Open" 

pe. 

rcctUaye 

percentage 

percentage,  percentage 

Houses 

64-21 

71-48 

150-72 

K2-50 

Cottage  flats 

7-69 

7-63 

7-61 

— 

Huts  and  maisonettes 

23-27 

16-06 

7-18 

13-5S 

Single  persons*  flats  ,  . 
Old  people's  cottage 

4-09 

4-09 

3-75 

3-84 

fiats 

0-74 

0-74 

0-74 

— 

The  maximum  net  density  for  each  type  of 
dwelling  must  be  applied  in  both  inner  and  outer 
redevelopment  areas  (i.e..  in  areas  governed  by 
both  “maximum”  and  “close”  development  stan¬ 
dards)  in  order  that  the  number  of  people  who  will 
have  to  be  rehoused  elsewhere  may  be  kept  to  a 


minimum.  The  difference  in  net  residential  density 
between  “maximum”  and  “close”  development 
will  therefore  be  limited  to  the  effect  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  houses  prescribed  by  the  “close” 
standard.  Under  the  “normal”  standard,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  will  the  ratio  of  houses  to 
other  types  of  dwelling  be  higher,  but  each  type 
will  be  built  at  a  lower  density — the  normal  net 
density.  Consequently  the  difference  in  net  resi¬ 
dential  density  beLween  “close”  and  “normal” 
development  will  be  quite  substantial.  Where  the 
“open”  standard  applies,  the  net  residential 
density  will,  of  course,  be  still  further  reduced  by 
the  combined  effect  of  a  lower  net  density  for  each 
type  of  dwelling  and  a  higher  proportion  of  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  type  Lhat  take  up  the  most  space.  [76j 
The  results  of  these  calculations,  worked  out  in 
each  case  on  the  basis  of  a  hypothetical  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  10,000  persons,  are  summarised  in  Table.  1 
below.  [764 


Tabic  1  STANDARDS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


MAXIMUM" 

“CLOSE" 

“NORMAL" 

"OPEN" 

Type  of  dwelling 

Number 

of 

dwelling 

Ntf 

density 

A  crex 

Number 

of 

dwellings 

Net 

density 

Acres 

Number 

of 

dwellings 

Net 

density 

Acres 

Number 

of 

dwellings 

Nti 

density 

Acres 

i 

Houses  . .  .  -  .  .  1 

1.975  \ 

16 

13S-25 

2,199  \ 

16 

152-06 

2f4&4\ 

12-5 

217-50 

2,541 

6 

423-50 

Cottage  flats  . .  . .  1 

237  / 

234  J 

i 

234  / 

— 

- ■ 

Flats  . ,  , .  . ,  1 

716 

30 

23-86 

495 

30 

.  16-50 

221 

24 

9-21 

418 

18 

23-22 

Single  persons"  flats 

126 

40 

3-15 

126 

40 

3-15 

115 

30 

3-83 

118 

20 

5-90 

Old  people's  cottage  flats 

23 

24 

0-96 

23 

24 

0-96 

23 

16 

1-44 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

3,077 

166-22 

3,077 

172-67 

3,077 

231-98 

3,077 

|  452-62 

Net  residential  density  . . 

18-51 

J  7  82 

|  13-26 

6-80 
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1 3  NEIGHBOURHOOD 

AND  DISTRICT 

"Wc  have  been  born  lo  associate  with 
our  I'cllow-mcn,  and  lo  join  in  community 
with  the  human  race.'5 

Cicero 


during  the  last  five  years  every  man  and 
woman  has  been  conscious  of  a  fresh  surge  of 
national  vitality.  For  everyone  there  has  been  an 
aim  and  a  purpose  in  life — the  winning  of  the  war. 
This  feeling  of  participation  in  a  great  national 
effort  has  brought  with  t  a  new  sense  of  union  and 
partnership.  People  have  become  more  friendly, 
more  interested  in  their  neighbours,  more  fully 
aware  of  their  social  resources  and  responsibilities. 
Politically,  the  results  are  apparent  in  keen  popular 
controversy  about  schemes  for  unproved  education, 
housing,  health  services  and  social  security;  cul¬ 
turally,  they  are  reflected  in  a  mounting  enthusiasm 
for  music,  drama  and  the  ballet,  in  a  widespread 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  in  a  lively  response  to 
new  ideas.  [765 

The  question  is  now  being  asked  whether  peace 
will  bring  a  reversion  to  the  old  order:  whether 
comradeship  and  sociability  will  give  place  to  selfish¬ 
ness  and  apathy,  or  whether  the  heightened  interest 
in  cultural  pursuits  and  in  local  and  national  affairs 
will  be  maintained.  The  answer  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  whether  the  structure  of  our  cities  is 
designed  to  foster  or  frustrate,  to  stimulate  or  stifle, 
our  wartime  consciousness  of  membership  in  a 
living  social  organism.  [766 

The  intimate  social  life  of  the  village  and  small 
town  engenders  a  natural  feeling  of  community. 
Everyone  knows  his  neighbours’  troubles,  feels 
that  their  welfare  is  his  own  concern,  and  can  freely 
take  his  part  in  the  discussion  and  adoption  of 
collective  remedies  for  common  ills.  So  it  was  also 
in  the  original  townships  that  grew  up  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  Manchester.  But  when  these 
separate  units  coalesced  and  were  absorbed  into  a 
sprawling,  shapeless  mass  of  bricks  and  mortar 
their  identity  became  blurred,  and  with  it  the  civic 
sense  of  their  inhabitants.  The  community  became 
a  remote  abstraction  rather  than  a  fact  of  everyday 
experience,  the  individual  could  no  longer  make  his 
voice  heard  by  the  vast  multitudes  of  his  neigh¬ 


bours,  and  the  means  no  longer  existed  whereby  a 
local  opinion  might  crystallise  and  find  effective 
expression,  Manchester,  in  short,  bad  lost  touch 
with  its  citizens;  it  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that 
most  of  them  lost  interest  in  the  growth  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  Manchester.  They  will  relapse  into  the  same 
isolation  after  the  war  if  their  re-awakened  sense  of 
community  fails  to  find  a  peacetime  outlet.  It 
must  surely  be  a  primary  objective  of  any  Plan  for 
Manchester  to  create  a  civic  structure  that  will 
nourish  that  community  feeling  and  give  it  scope 
for  truly  democratic  self-expression.  [767 

DESIGN  FOR  LIVING 

The  family  forms  the  basic  unit  of  the  social 
pattern.  Home  life,  at  its  best,  is  an  unfailing  source 
of  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  which  are  the 
essence  of  neigh  hour!  in  ess.  Here  the  child,  secure 
in  the  care  and  affection  of  his  parents,  develops 
his  first  loyalties  and  comes  to  realise  that  there  are 
other  people  in  the  world  besides  himself.  The 
planning  of  homes  that  will  make  for  healthy  and 
happy  families  is  therefore  the  starting-point  of  our 
design  for  living.  ['gs 

It  is  at  school  that  the  child’s  character  and  cor¬ 
porate  spirit  are  formed;  in  loyalty  to  his  school, 
as  well  as  to  his  family,  he  begins  to  widen  his 
horizons  and  gain  a  truer  sense  of  social  obligation. 
A  broader  general  education  will  in  future  bring 
him  a  better  understanding  of  tiie  improvements 
that  could  be  made  in  his  environment  and  way  of 
living,  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
heritage  he  will  want  to  enjoy  in  later  life.  A 
revival  of  personal  performance  on  the  stage,  in 
the  practice  of  arts  and  crafts  and  in  debate  may 
also  be  expected.  [76l;> 

As  the  next  stage  in  this  evolutionary  process  the 
young  citizen  should  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Thus  the  neighbourhood  unit  is  conceived  as  an 
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extension  of  the  civic  pattern  based  on  the  home 
and  the  school.  It  should  include  all  types  of 
dwellings  and  incorporate  an  average  cross-section 
of  the  population.  It  should  be  self-contained 
as  regards  primary  education  and  the  everyday 
requirements  of  all  members  of  the  family.  It  must 
be  large  enough  to  make  an  efficient  social  unit, 
but  small  enough  to  function  as  a  real  social 
organism  in  whose  life  every  individual  can  take 
a  responsible  share,  knowing  that  his  voice  will  be 
heard.  All.  its  major  activities  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  neighbourhood  centre,  with  one  domin¬ 
ant  building — the  community  centre — equipped  to 
meet  the  basic  social  and  cultural  needs  of  both 
adolescent  and  adult,  and  serving  as  the  sound¬ 
ing-board  for  a  conscious  and  articulate  local 
citizenship.  [770 

Such  a  neighbourhood  cannot  cater  for  all  the 


communal  needs  and  interests  of  a  progressive 
population.  Accordingly,  several  neighbourhoods 
should  be  grouped  together  to  form  an  intermediate 
unit — the  district — large  enough  to  support  a 
complete  system  of  secondary  and  further  educa¬ 
tion.  The  district  centre  should  be  so  constituted 
and  designed  that  it  will  soon  become  a  regular 
meeting-place  for  people  in  all  the  constituent 
neighbourhoods,  to  tbe  advantage  of  tradesmen 
and  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  in  the  promotion 
of  social,  cultural  and  political  activities.  Its 
district  hall  should  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the 
intimate  parochial  concerns  of  the  community 
centre  and  the  larger  affairs  of  civic  government, 
enabling  the  aspirations  and  complaints  of  several 
neighbourhoods  to  be  fused  into  an  effective  local 
opinion.  In  many  cases  such  districts  would  revive 
old  townships  whose  identities  have  been  sub- 
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DENSITY  ■  1  j-iD  DWELL  INGE  PE  ft  ACHt 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  PROVISIONS  FOR 
THE  “NORMAL”,  “CLOSE”  AND  “MAXIMUM”  STANDARDS  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  WHOLLY  IN  THE  FORM  OF  FLATS. 


merged  in  the  unbroken  expanse  of  modern 
Manchester.  [77! 

Ultimately  the  city  itself  should  mobilise  the 
energies  both  of  the  revitalised  districts  within  its 
boundaries  and  of  the  outlying  towns,  expressing 


them  in  the  highest  forms,  of  urban  civilisation. 
Only  then  will  the  best  brains  and  talents  nurtured 
in  the  region  cease  to  be  drained  away  by  the  lure 
of  London.  Only  then  will  Manchester  come  once 
more  into  its  own.  [772 


THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD 


The  function  of  the  neighbourhood  is  to  supply 
the  immediate  needs  of  everyday  living.  The  more 
self-contained  its  structure,  the  greater  will  be  its 
power  to  induce  a  sense  of  local  patriotism  and  an 
interest  in  community  life.  Its  development  as  a 
social  entity  will  obviously  be  handicapped  if  it  is 
split  by  physical  barriers  or  by  streams  of  traffic. 
The  planning  of  the  highway  and  neighbourhood 
system  lias  therefore  been  treated  as  a  single 
problem.  [773 

The  idea!  size  for  a  neighbourhood  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  research,  the  results  of 
which  point  to  a  population  of  about  10,000  as  the 
most  suitable  unit.  Such  a  community  can  main¬ 
tain  its  own  nursery,  infant  and  junior  schools;  it 
justifies  the  provision  of  a  health  sub-centre  and  a 
branch  library;  it  is  acceptable  for  church  purposes; 
it  will  support  a  sufficient  slumber  of  local  shops  to 
secure  competition  in  the  principal  trades;  finally, 
its  requirements  in  respect  of  open  space,  organised 
games  and  ornamental  gardens  are  on  a  scale  that 
is  adequate  for  economical  administration  and  up¬ 
keep.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  find  one  population 
figure  so  neatly  adapted  to  so  many  purposes.  [774 
The  ideal  st  ructure  of  a  neighbourhood  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  worked  out  on  this  basis.  Neighbour¬ 
hood  requirements  in  respect  of  public  open  space, 
schools  and  housing  have  already  been  detailed 
(see  Chapters  10,  1 1  and  12).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  “normal”  standard  of  development  has 
been  applied  to  new  areas  such  as  Wythcnshawe, 
while  for  the  redevelopment  areas  of  the  city  two 
other  standards  are  suggested :  a  “maximum” 
standard  in  the  most  congested  areas  within  the 
Intermediate  Ring  Road,  and  a  “close”  standard 
in  the  remaining  redevelopment  areas.  [775 

Summarised  in  Table  i,  on  page  136,  are  the 
provisions  for  a  neighbourhood  of  10,000  persons 
by  each  of  these  three  standards.  [776 

The  cartoon  reproduced  on  Diagram  24,  opposite. 


gives  a  schematic  comparison  between  “normal”, 
“maximum”  and  "close”  development.  A  point  of 
major  importance  revealed  by  this  diagram  is  that 
while  the  higher  proportion  of  flats  in  “maximum” 
development  permits  a  correspondingly  greater 
net  residential  density,  the  resulting  economy  in  the 
overall  size  of  the  neighbourhood  is  comparatively 
small.  Tli is  is  because  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
standard  of  amenities  in  the  form  of  open  space, 
schools,  shops  and  public  buildings  in  each  case. 
To  emphasise  this  point  the  cartoon  also  shows  the 
comparative  overall  area  that  would  be  required 
if  the  whole  population  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
housed  in  fiats.  There  would  be  an  increase  in  net 
residential  density  of  45  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  “maximum”  standard,  whereas  the  increase  in 
gross  neighbourhood  density  would  only  amount 
to  30  per  cent.  [777 

THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  CENTRE 

A  real  community  spirit  still  survives  in  the 
English  village — in  the  companionship  of  the  pub, 
in  week-end  cricket  on  the  green,  and  in  the 
various  activities  of  village  organisations.  The 
neighbourhood  unit  is  a  modern  urbanised  version 
of  the  traditional  village,  and  the  counterpart  of 
the  village  green  is  the  neigh bourhood  centre, 
incorporating  the  community  centre,  local  shops, 
churches  and  public  houses,  a  branch  library  and 
a  health  sub-centre.  In  due  course  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  centre  will  become  the  natural  meeting-place 
for  the  local  population;  combined  with  the 
advantages  which  city  life  has  to  offer,  it  should 
enable  the  urban  neighbourhood  to  reach  a  higher 
cultural  level  than  is  attai liable  in  the  rural 
village,  [773 

The  Community  Centre 

Of  the  group  of  buildings  forming  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  centre  by  far  the  most  significant  socially 
will  be  the  community  centre.*  It  must  be  in  all 


*  — ^Community  Centres"*  n  booklet  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education*  nukes  it  clear  Hut  the  Government  interpret  t  hi  section  nl  the 

Education  Act  relating  to  facilities  for  recreation  ami  social  nnd  physical  muni  rift”  ns  laying  on  local  authorities  the  duty  to  provide,  in  consults  non 
with  voluninrv  bodies*  community  centres  of  the  type  here  described. 
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Table  1 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  NEIGHBOURHOOD  UNIT 
(10,000  persons  ot  3-5  persons  per  dwelling  =  3.077  dwellings) 


NEW 

DEVELOPMENT 

REDEVELOPMENT 

‘ 1  Normal 

“  Close” 

11  Maximum** 

Number 

A  crcs 

Number 

A  tres 

Number 

Acres 

Neighbourhood  centre 

Community  centre 

1 

40 

1 

3-0 

1 

3-0 

Branch  library  . . 

i 

0-5 

i 

0-5 

i 

0-5 

Health  sub-centre 

i 

2-0 

i 

1-5 

i 

1-5 

Shops 

30* 

4-3 

30* 

3-5 

30* 

6-5 

Other  requirements 

Churches,  balls*  etc- 

— 

7-5 

— 

5-0 

— 

5-0 

Public  houses  .  < 

5 

3-0 

6 

2-4 

6 

24 

Additional  shops 

8 

0-56 

8 

G-5 

S 

0-5 

Dwellings 

3,077 

231-98 

3,077 

172-67 

3,077 

166-22 

Nursery  schools, . 

5 

1-66 

4 

1-33 

4 

1*33 

Infant  schools 

2 

30 

1 

20 

\ 

2-0 

Junior  schools 

2 

10-5 

l 

4-5 

i 

4-5 

Children’s  playparks 

— 

50 

— * 

5-0 

— 

5-0 

Organised  games 

— 

21-0 

— 

21-0 

— 

21'0 

Ornamental  parks 

— 

20-0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Allotments 

— 

10-0 

— 

10-0 

— 

— 1 

Minor  parkways  . 

10-0 

— 

4-0 

— 

4-0 

Total  acreage 

335-00 

236-90 

220-45 

Gross  neighbourhood  density  in  dwellings  per  acre  . . 

9.18 

12-99 

13-96 

Gross  neighbourhood  density  in  persons  per  acre 

30 

42 

45 

■  Minimum  number.  Sp:icc  reserved  fur  additional  15  shups 


respects  a  real  people’s  club,  catering  for  all  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  and  satisfying  their 
common  needs  in  the  way  of  recreation,  informal 
social  intercourse,  free  discussion,  education  (both 
academic  and  practical)  and  physical  culture.  The 
first  requirements  arc  a  canteen  with  adequate 
kitchen  equipment,  a  large  hall  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  approximately  500,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  rooms  in  which  the  sectional  activities  of 
the  centre  can  germinate  and  develop.  Further 
facilities  should  be  added  in  response  to  the 
demands  and  endeavours  of  the  neighbourhood, 
so  that  the  centre  may  grow  as  a  healthy  living 
organism  expressing  the  desires  and  aspirations 
of  tiie  people  to  whom  it  belongs.  These  might 
ultimately  include  full  provision  for  music,  drama 
and  lectures,  a  gymnasium  and  plunge  bath  (unless 
these  were  available  in  a  nearby  modern  school), 
indoor  games  rooms,  small  lecture  rooms,  arts  and 
crafts  rooms,  reading  and  writing  rooms,  and 
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possibly  a  restaurant  service — similar  in  scope  to 
that  of  the  wartime  British  Restaurant— which 
would  give  the  housewife  some  relief  from  daily 
domestic  drudgery  and  make  it  easier  for  whole 
families  to  play  their  full  part  in  communal 
activities,  [77!* 

The  community  centre  should  also  accommodate 
a  young  people's  club  similar  in  scaleand  equipment 
to  the  adult  section.  Arrangements  for  bringing 
people  of  all  ages  together  on  occasion  would 
ensure  a  gradual  transfer  of  interests  during  the 
years  of  adolescence.  [7So 

Many  people  may  doubt  whether  community 
centres  will  be  needed  on  such  a  scale;  but  im¬ 
proved  education,  the  raising  of  the  school-leaving 
age  and  the  establishment  of  county  colleges  will 
certainly  foster  a  wider  interest  in  cultural  pursuits 
and  a  growing  acceptance  of  social  responsibilities. 
The  plans  here  described  relate  to  the  requirements 
of  25  years  hence;  all  that  is  proposed  at  this  stage 


Diagram  25 

is  the  reservation  of  a  sufficient  area  of  land  for  a 
fully  developed  club.  Jf  later  experience  shows  that 
area  to  be  too  generous,  part  of  it  can  easily  be 
diverted  to  other  purposes.  [7si 

Everything  should  be  done  to  enhance  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  scope  of  the  community  centre.  To  this 
end  it  is  desirable  that  the  neighbourhood  branch 
library  should  be  linked  with  it  so  that  each  may 
assist  the  other  to  fulfil  its  particular  function. 
The  club  rooms  of  the  community  centre  will 
undoubtedly  be  more  freely  used  if  books  can 
be  borrowed  from  the  branch  library  under  the 
same  roof.  [7S2 

The  form  which  such  a  centre  might  take  is 
illustrated  on  Diagram  25,  above.  This  design, 
prepared  by  the  City  Architect,  would  allow 
development  to  proceed  in  stages  in  response 
to  the  demand  for  increased  accommodation.  r783 


Shops 

Accessibility  and  ease  of  distribution  are  the 
chief  considerations  in  the  siting  of  local  shops, 
which  should  be  grouped  at  such  intervals  that  only 
short  journeys  have  to  be  made.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  shopping  centre  is  designed  to  supply  only 
the  local  demand  for  food  and  the  minor  personal 
needs  of  everyday  life.  It  should,  however,  be 
planned  to  facilitate  rather  than  to  restrict  the 
legitimate  expansion  of  retail  businesses  by  placing 
at  their  disposal  reservations  of  adequate  size.  [7s-t 

The  proposed  neighbourhood  shopping  centres 
are  intended  to  form  parts  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme,  including  district  and  regional  shops,  in 
which  each  unit  is  essential  to  the  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  whole.  [78S 

An  analysis  of  the  present  distribution  of  shops 
shows  that  there  is  a  ncnera)  and  substantial  over- 
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provision,  hugely  due  to  the  haphazard  conversion 
of  single  dwellings  in  the  older  areas.  Many  existing 
shops  cannot  be  economically  replaced  as  redevelop¬ 
ment  becomes  necessary:  they  are  not  paying  their 
way  now,  and  certainly  could  not  produce  an 
adequate  return  on  the  cost  of  new  buildings  of 
modern  design  incorporating  up-to-date  trade 
facilities.  In  some  areas  of  new  development,  how¬ 
ever,  shops  are  too  few  and  shopping  centres  too 
far  apart.  [766 

The  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the  number 
of  retail  outlets  for  consumer  goods  which  can 
profitably  be  maintained  is  the  average  family 
expenditure.  In  a  large  city  that  expenditure  is 
spread  over  various  types  of  shop  with  differing 
functions,  from  the  small  local  establishment  to 
the  large  departmental  store;  these  can  most  con¬ 
veniently  be  apportioned  between  the  local  neigh¬ 
bourhood  group,  the  intermediate  district  group 
and  the  main  city  or  regional  shopping  centre.  [767 
In  consultation  with  the  Shops  Sub-committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Trade  and  with  other  retailers’ 
organisations,  the  future  shopping  requirements  of 
the  neighbourhood  have  been  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  known  statistics  for  the  weekly  expenditure 
of  households  in  the  lower  income  groups,  as 
revealed  by  a  Ministry  of  Labour  inquiry  made 
during  1937-1938.  These  figures  make  it  possible 
to  determine  approximately  the  number  of  house¬ 
holds  necessary  to  support  a  modern  shop  in  each 
of  the  several  trades.  L788 

It  is  calculated  that  in  new  development  the 
minimum  needs  of  a  neighbourhood  centre  will 
be  30  shops,  covering  2-86  acres  (including  an 
allowance  for  car  parks,  garages  and  service 
roads).  A  further  1-44  acres  (making  4-3  acres  in 
all)  should  also  be  reserved  to  allow  for  the 
future  additions  which  may  be  necessitated  by  a 
general  rise  in  the  standard  of  living.  This  margin 
might  be  utilised  as  an  ornamental  garden  until  the 
optimum  shopping  space  can  be  more  exactly 
determined.  [739 

To  supplement  the  main  neighbourhood  shop¬ 
ping  group  two  subsidiary  centres  are  proposed, 
each  comprising  four  shops  and  occupying  an  area 
of  approximately  028  of  an  acre.  Thus  a  total  area 
of  4-86  acres  is  reserved  in  each  standard  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  [790 

Details  of  the  calculation  of  shopping  require¬ 
ments  are  given  in  the  Appendix.  Table  I,  page  250, 
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gives  the  estimated  yearly  expenditure  per  working- 
class  household  at  each  type  of  shop,  the  propor¬ 
tion  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  shops,  the  annual 
turnover  required  by  each  shop,  and  the  number 
of  shops  needed  in  each  trade  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  population  of  10,000.  Table  2  gives  the 
floor  area  estimated  to  be  required  for  each  type 
of  shop  and  the  estimated  gross  profit  as  compared 
with  the  gross  rent.  [791 

In  redevelopment  neighbourhoods  the  need  to 
economise  space  calls  for  a  more  compact  shopping 
area;  the  reservation  has  accordingly  been  reduced 
to  about  four  acres  in  all.  [792 

Other  Neighbourhood  Requirements 

It  was  an  outstanding  defect  of  many  housing 
estates  before  the  war  that  their  new  churches, 
frequently  excellent  in  individual  design,  were 
erected  on  confined  sites  which  left  little  room  for 
appropriate  settings.  The  neighbourhood’s  churches 
should  be  its  spiritual  and  architectural  focal 
points,  and  sites  in  keeping  with  their  significance 
should  be  reserved  in  new  development.  In  re¬ 
development  the  more  important  churches  wilt, 
no  doubt,  be  retained,  but  there  will  obviously  be 
some  redundancy  where  the  population  is  reduced. 
(Guidance  on  these  points  is  available  to  the 
corporation  through  a  representative  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Churches  Planning  Committee.)  The 
desirability  of  reserving  land  for  church  halls,  and 
for  accommodating  such  youth  organisations  as  the 
Lads'  Brigade,  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  [793 

In  new  development  it  is  proposed  that  7-.)  acres 
in  each  neighbourhood  be  reserved  for  churches, 
church  halls  and  similar  purposes  (see  Appendix, 
page  250).  In  redevelopment  areas  this  reservation 
is  reduced  to  five  acres.  [79*1 

Proposals  for  the  allocation  of  public  houses 
have  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out,  neither  have 
they  yet  been  discussed  in  detail  with  the  Man¬ 
chester  and  District  Brewers'  Society.  Meanwhile 
it  is  suggested  that  neighbourhood  public  houses 
should  be  of  the  smaller  and  cosier  type,  with 
probably  one  or  two  medium-sized  houses  at  the 
neighbourhood  centre.  Thus,  instead  of  a  limited 
number  of  large  public  houses,  there  would  be  a 
choice  of  smaller  houses  within  convenient  reach 
of  all  parts  of  each  neighbourhood.  These  houses 
would  not  be  indiscriminately  sited  but  would  be 
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Minor  public  buildings,  which  in  the 
have  generally  been  placed  wheruv 
site  could  be  found,  should  be  disp< 
in  and  around  the  common  meet 
place  of  the  community. 


Facilities  for  worship,  shopping,  ret 
tion  and  cultural  pursuits  would 
be  related  and  the  buildings  would  I 
a  cohesive  local  centre. 


Examples  of  the  type  of  buildings  for  wb 
provision  would  be  made  are  given  on  i 


1  £  2.  Unnecessary  destruction  of  trees.  Views  of 
the  same  road  in  Dldsbury  before  and  after 
housing  development. 

3.  BenchilL  Wythenshawc,  before  development. 

z,.  The  same  view  after  development,  shov/ing  how 
the  natural  features  have  been  preserved. 

5.  Errwood  Road.  Lcvcnshulme  Fine  new  planting 
still  to  come  to  its  full  mature  beauty. 


W'c  must  preserve  our  English  heritage 
of  fine  trees;  their  value  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasised.  New  ones  must  be  planted, 
old  ones  cherished. 


Where  one  builds  one  plants  trees.'" 

Turkish  proverb 


put  close  to  the  neighbourhood  centre  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  shopping  centres.  [795 

Provisional  estimates  of  public-house  require¬ 
ments  and  details  of  the  basis  of  assessment  are 
given  in  the  Appendix,  page  25 1 .  The  application  of 
these  estimates  to  the  redevelopment  areas  will 
entail  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of  public 
houses  within  the  city,  only  partially  compensated 
by  new  public  houses  in  overspill  areas.  However, 
many  of  these  older  houses  are  small;  some  are 
little  better  than  converted  dwelling-houses.  [7% 
In  each  neighbourhood  of  new  development  five 
nursery  schools,  two  infant  and  two  junior  schools 
will  be  required.  In  areas  of  redevelopment  this  will 
be  reduced  to  four  nursery  schools,  one  infant  and 
one  junior  school  (see  Chapter  II).  (797 

The  standard  requirements  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  respect  of  children’s  playgrounds,  playing-fields, 
ornamental  gardens,  minor  parkways  and  allot¬ 
ments  are  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  10.  [79s 

When  such  basic  standards  come  to  be  applied 
in  practice,  many  factors  will  tend  to  upset  tbe  theo¬ 
retical  allocation.  Awkward  levels,  natural  features 
and  other  barriers  of  one  kind  or  another  invariably 
prevent  the  planning  of  a  neighbourhood  in  a 
regular  pattern,  so  that  there  is  always  a  certain 
proportion  of  waste.  Almost  all  the  site  allow¬ 
ances  quoted  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  such 
conditions,  as  well  as  by  adjustments  for  variations 
from  the  arbitrary  standard  of  10,000  people  per 
neighbourhood  unit.  [799 

THE  LAYOUT  OF  A  NEIGHBOURHOOD 

Important  as  it  is  to  make  the  full  standard 
provisions  in  each  neighbourhood,  it  is  infinitely 
more  important  to  ensure  that  these  provisions  are 
so  disposed  as  to  give  real  meaning  to  community 
life,  which  is  the  aim  of  all  neighbourhood  plan¬ 
ning.  A  suggested  ideal  layout  for  a  typical  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  10,000  persons  in  new  development  is 
illustrated  by  Diagram  26,  page  140;  this  represents 
the  treatment  of  an  entirely  hypothetical  case— a 
square  neighbourhood  area  surrounded  by  major 
roads.  j'soo 

Three  controlled  junctions  give  safe  access  for 


local  traffic  from  the  major  external  roads  to  the 
internal  neighbourhood  roads,  whose  arrangement 
is  designed  to  discourage  through  traffic.  Tbe 
principal  internal  roads  are  planned  to  feed  all 
parts  of  the  area,  with  three  radials  leading  towards 
the  focal  point,  the  neighbourhood  centre.  [soi 
Within  the  neighbourhood  centre  are  sited  the 
main  shopping  group,  the  health  sub-centre, 
community  centre,  branch  library,  two  public 
houses  and  a  church.  The  community  centre  and 
modern  school  arc  placed  close  together  so  that 
some  of  their  accommodation  may  be  inter¬ 
changeable.  The  modem  school’s  playing-fields 
and  the  public  organised -games  area  are  planned  as 
one  large  open  space,  which  might  well  remain 
undivided  by  fencing  in  the  interests  of  economical 
maintenance  and  greater  flexibility  in  arranging 
for  the  “resting”  of  pitches.  [802 

Nursery,  infant  and  junior  schools  are  sited  to 
serve  conveniently  the  surrounding  groups  of 
houses,  with  field  paths  taking  the  children  to  and 
from  school  in  safety  and  forming  with  the  school 
areas  and  ornamental  gardens  an  unbroken  net¬ 
work  of  greenery,  [SQ-J 

Houses  arc  grouped  round  the  neighbourhood 
centre  and  the  open  spaces ;  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
setbacks,  closes  and  culs-de-sac  are  preferred  to 
long,  straight  rows.  Flats  are  put  fairly  close  to 
the  neighbourhood  centre  and  beside  the  open 
space  attached  to  the  infant  and  junior  school.  An 
area  at  the  southern  extremity  is  reserved  for  low- 
density  housing  to  secure  a  mixture  of  income 
groups  within  the  neighbourhood.  Garages  have 
been  provided  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  six 
houses;  this  proportion  must  vary  according  to 
the  character  of  the  neighbourhood.  [soa 

Two  subsidiary  shopping  centres  arc  designed  to 
serve  the  houses  Farthest  from  the  neighbourhood 
centre,  and  two  additional  public  houses  occupy 
neighbouring  sites.  Lso5 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  such  a  layout  could 
ever  be  exactly  matched  in  practice.  The  plan  is 
reproduced  simply  as  a  diagrammatic  illustration 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  detailed  planning  of 
neighbourhood  units  has  been  based.  [bos 


THE  DISTRICT 

A  district  is  formed  by  the  grouping  together  of  Five  neighbourhoods,  housing  approximately 
several  neighbourhoods  to  form  a  composite  whole.  50,000  persons,  make  up  a  suitable  unit.  The  district 
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Diagram  26 

A  THEORETICAL  LAYOUT  FOR  A  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  10,000  PERSONS 


Shops  and  communal  buildings  are  grouped  at  the  neighbourhood  centre  and  sub-centres. 
The  modern  school  adjoins  the  community  centre,  so  that  common  facilities  can  be  used 
by  both  ;  similarly,  the  juxtaposition  of  school  playing-fields  and  public  organised-games 
areas  permits  alternate  use  of  the  same  pitches.  The  internal  roads,  planned  to  discourage 
through  traffic,  give  convenient  access  to  the  major  highways  (which  form  the  neighbourhood 's 
boundaries)  at  a  limited  number  of  selected  points.  The  residential  accommodation  indudes 
flats  and  dwellings  suitable  for  single  and  old  people  as  well  as  two-storey  houses  of  various 
sizes,  some  of  which  are  distributed  at  low  density. 
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loses  in  compactness  if  the  number  is  larger,  while 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  much  smaller  population 
could  satisfactorily  support  the  wide  range  of 
amenities  required.  These  are:  a  district  ball,  a 
main  health  centre,  public  baths,  a  main  library, 
cinemas,  large  shops,  large  public  houses,  residen¬ 
tial  hotels,  and  police  and  lire  stations.  [so? 

Detailed  plans  for  each  neighbourhood  must 
conform  with  the  overall  plan  for  the  district, 
which  in  turn  dovetails  into  the  broad  outline 
scheme  for  the  city.  Each  district,  however,  must 
be  planned  as  a  complete  unit  with  a  road  network 
for  the  circulation  of  public  transport  inter¬ 
connecting  its  component  neighbourhoods.  Just 
as  the  routing  of  the  neighbourhood's  roads  and 
the  grouping  of  its  dwellings  lead  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  centre,  so  the  district  road  system 
should  converge  on  the  district  centre.  Secondary 
schools  and  county  colleges,  which  cannot  be 
provided  in  every  neighbourhood,  are  distributed 
over  the  larger  unit  of  the  district  (see  Chapter  1 1). 
The  open  spaces,  shopping  facilities  and  amenities 
contained  within  the  confines  of  the  district  should 
make  it  more  self-sufficient  than  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  [sos 

Where  the  shape  of  the  district  necessitates 
some  dispersal  of  suburban  shopping  and  enter¬ 
tainment  facilities  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  more  distant  neighbourhoods,  an  appropriate 
neighbourhood  centre  can  be  enlarged  to  form  a 
district  sub-centre.  For  example,  two  sub-centres 
arc  proposed  in  the  Ancoats  district,  one  serving 
the  Newton  Heath  and  Brookdale  areas  and  the 
other  the  Beswick  and  Clayton  areas.  [so? 

DISTRICT  Pit f) VISIONS 

Table  2  on  page  142  lists  the  provisions  for  a 
district  of  50,000  persons  in  new  development 
and  redevelopment  under  each  of  the  three  main 
standards  of  development.  "mo 

This  Table  shows  that  the  gross  district 
density  of  dwellings  works  out  at  6-68  per  acre 
in  “normal”  development  (as  compared  with  a 
neighbourhood  density  of  9-18  per  acre),  at  S-87 
per  acre  in  “close”  development  (as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  neighbourhood  standard 
of  1 2‘99)  and  9-30  per  acre  in  “  maximum  ”  develop¬ 
ment  assuming  full  provision  of  public  open  space 
(as  compared  with  the  corresponding  neighbour¬ 
hood  standard  of  1 3-96  per  acre).  As  the  size 


of  tbc  unit  increases,  so  the  overall  density  decreases 
and  progressively  less  benefit  in  terms  of  space¬ 
saving  is  obtained  by  crowding  houses  and  flats 
at  high  densities.  If  the  residential  areas  were 
entirely  redeveloped  in  fiats,  the  increase  in  gross 
district  density  over  the  “maximum”  standard, 
assuming  full  provision  of  public  open  space, 
would  amount  to  18  per  cent  only,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  gross  neighbour¬ 
hood  density,  and  45  per  cent  in  net  residential 
density.  These  figures  throw  a  new  light  on  the 
fallacy  of  high  densities  in  residential  development, 
which  is  still  more  clearly  exposed  in  Chapter  lfi. 
where  the  question  of  the  gross  density  for  the 
city  as  a  whole  is  discussed.  [sn 

The  allowances  made  for  neighbourhood  and 
district  centres  cannot  be  regarded  as  extravagant. 
Any  economies  which  might  be  effected  in  their 
site  planning  would  largely  destroy  the  spacious¬ 
ness  and  architectural  dignity  which  their  civic  and 
social  importance  demands.  [siz 

The  Districl  Centre 

In  the  typical  layout  (Diagram  27,  page  143), 
prepared  by  the  City  Architect,  the  centre  is  set 
back  from  a  main  road,  but  designed  to  be  con¬ 
spicuous  and  to  attract  the  passer-by.  The  district 
hall  will  incorporate  a  large  public  assembly  room 
suitable  for  dramatic  entertainments,  concerts  or 
public  meetings,  and  separate  reception  rooms  for 
district  functions.  Improved  education  may  be 
expected  to  encourage  a  revival  of  the  legitimate 
stage,  and  it  may  well  be  found  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  repertory  theatres  in  some  district  centres: 
one  company  might  well  serve  two  or  three 
districts.  fsiz 

The  district  centre  should  also  include  a  main 
lihrary  incorporating  a  reference  section,  a  main 
health  centre  affording  the  various  major  health 
services  described  in  Chapter  7,  and  a  large  public 
baths.  [sm 

The  Baths  Committee  of  the  corporation  con¬ 
siders  that  one  large  bathing  establishment  would 
cater  for  the  needs  of  48,500  people,  which  is 
approximately  the  population  of  one  district.  It 
may  be.  however,  that  an  increased  demand  for 
physical  recreation  will  necessitate  the  provision 
of  a  larger  number  of  baths  than  is  at  presen i 
envisaged  by  the  Committee.  It  is  therefore  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  each  district  a  site  for  one  smaller 
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loses  in  compactness  if  the  number  is  larger,  while 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  much  smaller  population 
could  satisfactorily  support  the  wide  range  of 
amenities  required.  These  are:  a  district  hall,  a 
main  health  centre,  public  baths,  a  main  library, 
cinemas,  large  shops,  large  public  houses,  residen¬ 
tial  hotels,  and  police  and  fire  stations.  [so? 

Detailed  plans  for  each  neighbourhood  must 
conform  with  the  overall  plan  for  the  district, 
which  in  turn  dovetails  into  the  broad  outline 
scheme  for  the  city.  Each  district,  however,  must 
be  planned  as  a  complete  unit  with  a  road  network 
for  the  circulation  of  public  transport  inter¬ 
connecting  its  component  neighbourhoods.  Just 
as  the  routing  of  the  neighbourhood’s  roads  and 
the  grouping  of  its  dwellings  lead  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  centre,  so  the  district  road  system 
should  converge  on  the  district  centre.  Secondary 
schools  and  county  colleges,  which  cannot  be 
provided  in  every  neighbourhood,  are  distributed 
over  the  larger  unit  of  the  district  (see  Chapter  1 1). 
The  open  spaces,  shopping  facilities  and  amenities 
contained  within  the  confines  of  the  district  should 
make  it  more  self-sufficient  than  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  [sos 

Where  the  shape  of  the  district  necessitates 
some  dispersal  of  suburban  shopping  and  enter¬ 
tainment  facilities  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
tbc  more  distant  neighbourhoods,  an  appropriate 
neighbourhood  centre  can  be  enlarged  to  form  a 
district  sub-centre.  For  example,  two  sub-centres 
are  proposed  in  the  Ancoats  district,  one  serving 
the  Newton  Heath  and  Brookdale  areas  and  the 
other  the  Beswick  and  Clayton  areas.  [stw 

DISTRICT  PROVISIONS 

Table  2  on  page  142  lists  the  provisions  for  a 
district  of  50,000  persons  in  new  development 
and  redevelopment  under  each  of  the  three  main 
standards  of  development.  [sio 

This  Table  shows  that  the  gross  district 
density  of  dwellings  works  out  at  6-68  per  acre 
in  “normal”  development  (as  compared  with  a 
neighbourhood  density  of  9T8  per  acre),  at  8-87 
per  acre  in  “close”  development  (as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  neighbourhood  standard 
of  12-99)  and  9-30  per  acre  in  “maximum”  develop¬ 
ment  assuming  full  provision  of  public  open  space 
(as  compared  with  the  corresponding  neighbour¬ 
hood  standard  of  13-96  per  acre).  As  the  size 


ofthe  unit  increases,  so  Lheoveralldcnsitydecreases 
and  progressively  less  benefit  in  terms  of  space- 
saving  is  obtained  by  crowding  houses  and  flats 
at  high  densities.  If  the  residential  areas  were 
entirely  redeveloped  in  flats,  the  increase  in  gross 
district  density  over  the  “maximum”  standard, 
assuming  full  provision  of  public  open  space, 
would  amount  to  18  per  cent  only,  as  compared, 
with  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  gross  neighbour¬ 
hood  density,  and  45  per  cent  in  net  residential 
density.  These  figures  throw  a  new  light  on  the 
fallacy  of  high  densities  in  residential  development, 
which  is  still  more  clearly  exposed  in  Chapter  16, 
where  the  question  of  the  gross  density  for  the 
city  as  a  whole  is  discussed.  [sui 

The  allowances  made  for  neighbourhood  and 
district  centres  cannot  be  regarded  as  extravagant. 
Any  economies  which  might  be  effected  in  their 
site  planning  would  largely  destroy  the  spacious¬ 
ness  and  architectural  dignity  which  their  civic  and 
social  importance  demands.  [812 

The  District  Centre 

In  the  typical  layout  (Diagram  27,  page  143). 
prepared  by  the  City  Architect,  the  centre  is  set 
back  from  a.  main  road,  but  designed  to  be  con¬ 
spicuous  and  to  attract  the  passer-by.  The  district 
hall  will  incorporate  a  large  public  assembly  room 
suitable  for  dramatic  entertainments,  concerts  or 
public  meetings,  and  separate  reception  rooms  for 
district  functions.  Improved  education  may  be 
expected  to  encourage  a  revival  of  the  legitimate 
stage,  and  it  may  well  he  found  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  repertory  theatres  in  some  district  centres: 
one  company  might  well  serve  two  or  three 
districts.  [an 

The  district  centre  should  also  include  a  main 
library  incorporating  a  reference  section,  a  main 
health  centre  affording  the  various  major  health 
services  described  in  Chapter  7,  and  a  large  public 
baths.  [si4 

The  Baths  Committee  of  the  corporation  con¬ 
siders  that  one  large  bathing  establishment  would 
cater  for  the  needs  of  48,500  people,  which  is 
approximately  the  population  of  one  district.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  an  increased  demand  for 
physical  recreation  will  necessitate  the  provision 
of  a  larger  number  of  baths  than  is  at  present 
envisaged  by  the  Committee.  It  is  therefore  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  each  district  a  site  for  one  smaller 
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Table  2 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  DISTRICT'  UNIT 
(50,000  persons  at  3-25  persons  per  dwelling =15*385  dwellings) 


NEW 

DEVELOPMENT 

REDEVELOPMENT 

“Normal" 

“  Close" 

"Maximum" 

Number 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

Within  Five  Neighbourhoods 

Community  centres 

5 

20' 0 

5 

15-0 

5 

15-0 

Branch  libraries 

4 

2-0 

4 

2-0 

4 

2-0 

Health  sub-centres 

4* 

8-0 

4* 

6-0 

4* 

6-0 

Neighbourhood  shops  * . 

190f 

24'3 

190f 

20-0 

190f 

20-0 

Churches,  etc.  . . 

- - 

37-5 

— 

25-0 

— 

25-0 

Public  houses  . . 

25 

15-0 

30 

12-0 

30 

12-0 

Dwellings 

15,385 

1,159-90 

15,385 

863-35 

15,385 

831-10 

Nursery  schools. , 

25 

8-30 

20 

6-65 

20  . 

6-65 

Infant  schools 

10 

15-0 

5 

10'0 

5 

10-0 

Junior  schools  . , 

10 

52-5 

5 

22-5 

5 

22-5 

Children’s  plavparks  . . 

- - 

25-0 

— 

25-0 

— . 

25-0 

Organised  games 

— 

105-0; 

— 

105-0 

— - 

105*0 

Ornamental  parks 

— 

100-0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Allotments 

— 

50-0 

— 

50-0 

— 

— 

Minor  parkways 

- - 

50-0 

— - 

20-0 

— 

20-0 

District  centre 

District  hall 

1 

4-0 

i 

3-0 

1 

3-0 

Main  library 

I 

1-5 

i 

1-0 

i 

1-0 

Main  health  centre  * .  . .  , ,  ,  t  . . .  ! 

1 

5-0 

i 

4-0 

i 

4-0 

Cinemas  . ,  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  , .  i 

2 

30 

2 

2-0 

2 

2-0 

Public  baths  , .  .  *  . .  , .  . .  1 

1 

2-0 

1 

2-0 

1 

2-0 

District  shopping,  commercial  and  civic  area 

— 

150 

— _ 

12-0 

— 

12-0 

Public  houses 

3 

3-75 

3 

2-2 

3 

2-2 

Police  station,  fire  station 

1 

2-5 

1 

2-5 

1 

2-5 

Petrol  stations  and  car  parks 

— 

2-5 

— 

2-5 

— 

2-5 

General  district  requirements 

Domestic  industrial  area 

— 

12-0 

— 

10-0 

— 

10-0 

Additional  organised  games 

. - ■ 

— 

- - 

120-0 

— 

— § 

Ornamental  parks 

- - 

— 

' 

100-0 

■ - 

— § 

Modern  schools* , 

— 

91-50 

42-0 

- . 

42-0 

Grammar  schools  , .  * ,  . .  . .  . ,  ! 

_ . 

20-50 

_ t 

9-0 

— 

9-0 

Technical  schools 

- * 

29-30 

— 

12-5 

— 

12-5 

County  colleges 

— 

10-40 

r - - 

4-7 

— 

4-7 

Roman  Catholic  schools 

- , 

50  85 

— 

25-30 

25-30 

Cinemas 

2 

30 

2 

2-0 

2 

2-0 

Public  baths 

1 

1-5 

1 

1-5 

1 

1-5 

Major  roads  and  parkways . 

— 

370-0 

— 

195-0 

— 

195-0 

Total  acreage 

2,300-8 

1,735-70 

1,433-45 

Gross  district  density  in  dwellings  per  acre  . . 

6-68 

8-87 

10-73 

Gross  district  density  in  persons  per  acre 

22 

29 

35 

*  The  imin  health  centre  will  also  serve  as  one  health  sub-centre.  The  district  centre  will  also  serve  as  the  neighbourhood  centre  for  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  which  it  is  situated,,  the  combined  facilities  being  planned  as  one  unit. 

t  Minimum  numbers* 

Z  Part  use  of  school  playing-fields  will  increase  the  organised -games  provision, 
i  Balance  of  open-space  requirements  provided  outside  district. 
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TYPICAL  DISTRICT  CENTRE 


bathing  establishment  should  be  reserved  in  the 
layout  of  a  suitably  located  neighbourhood  centre. 
The  need  will  obviously  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  swimming-baths  may  be  incorporated  in 
new  secondary  school  groups.  If  no  such  provision 
is  made  the  public  swimming-baths  will  certainly 
have  to  meet  a  greater  juvenile  demand  when  the 
school-leaving  age  is  raised.  [si 5 

The  grouping  of  two  or  three  cinemas  in  the 
district  centre  offers  a  choice  of  programmes  and 
increases  the  drawing  power  of  the  centre  as  a 
whole.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  shape  of  a 
district  wilt  compel  their  dispersal.  A  suburban 
cinema  should  seat  about  1,000  people.  On  this 
basis  four  cinemas  would  be  sufficient  for  a  district 


(see  Appendix,  page  253).  Two  are  included  in  the 
illustration  of  a  typical  district  centre.  The  public 
buildings  are  shown  grouped  around  a  central 
green  in  a  setting  worthy  of  the  architectural 
distinction  they  should  obviously  possess.  In 
practice  the  exact  location  of  the  district  fire  and 
police  stations  must,  of  course,  depend  on  service 
requirements,  bui  in  district  centres  they  would  at 
least  have  the  advantage  of  planned  access  to  all 
parts  o  the  district. 

The  district  shopping  facilities  will  be  more 
comprehensive  than  those  provided  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  shopping  centres;  they  will  include  the 
more  specialised  suburban  food  shops  together 
with  drapery,  furnishing,  hardware,  clothing, 
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tailoring  and  similar  establishments.  It  has  been 
provisionally  estimated  (see  Appendix,  Table  3, 
page  252)  that  the  area  reserved  for  district  shopping 
requirements  should  accommodate  96  shops  to¬ 
gether  with  a  margin  for  expansion.  Since  the 
popularity  of  a  district  shopping  centre  will  largely 
depend  on  the  enterprise  of  its  traders  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  customers,  the  reserva¬ 
tion  must  obviously  be  flexible.  [si7 

In  the  illustrated  layout  the  district  shops  are 
planned  in  two  rectangles,  facing  outwards,  with 
internal  quadrangles  available  for  car-parking  and 
garage  purposes.  [sis 

As  compared  with  the  typical  shopping  street 
of  to-day,  with  shops  strung  out  for  half  a  mile  or 
more  along  a  main  traffic  artery,  this  arrangement 
has  obvious  advantages  from  the  standpoint  alike 
of  the  shoppers’  safety  and  convenience,  of  the 
tradesmen’s  prosperity,  and  of  the  centre’s  social 
function  as  a  district  meeting-place.  [sis 

Office  accommodation  will  undoubtedly  be 
required,  and  the  upper  floors  of  shopping  pre¬ 
mises  will  be  suited  to  the  district’s  commercial 
needs.  In  addition,  garage  repair  shops,  petrol 


filling  stations  and  adequate  car-parking  facilities 
should  be  provided  in  each  centre,  with  convenient 
access  to  the  filling  stations  from  adjacent  main 
roads.  [820 

THE  WIDER  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DIS  TRICT  PLANNING 
To  students  of  psychology  and  sociology  this 
chapter  will  convey  implications  transcending  the 
mere  physical  reconstruction  or  renovation  of 
Manchester,  It  may  even  be  that  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  here  suggested  will  become  the  basis  for  the 
governmental  structure  of  to-morrow.  How  great 
would  be  the  stimulus  to  civic  vitality  if  each  neigh¬ 
bourhood  became  a  ward  of  a  district  council,  and 
each  district  in  turn  elected  its  representatives  to  a 
regional  council  responsible  for  local  government 
throughout  the  Manchester  conurbation.  But  these 
speculations  take  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
chapter;  they  are  mentioned  only  because  they  are 
bound  to  cross  the  minds  of  those  who  may  be 
conscious  of  the  need  for  revitalising  local  demo¬ 
cracy  and  for  enabling  problems  that  are  regional 
in  scope  and  nature  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  broader 
basis.  [82i 
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WYTHENSHAWE 

“YVm  must  have  lovely  citivx  crystallised 
.  .  .  into  form,  limited  in  size  anti  not  casting 
om  the  scum  ami  scurf  of  them  into  an  cu- 
circling  eruption  of  shame.1'' 

John  kiiskin 


at  Tin;  i'ind  of  the  last  war  the  housing  shortage  in 
Manchester  was  acute.  It  was  estimated  that  within 
ten  years  no  less  than  52,000  new  houses  would  be 
needed.  Since  there  was  not  enough  room  for 
these  within  the  city,  it  was  obvious  that  land 
outside  its  boundary  would  have  to  be  acquired  if 
there  was  to  be  any  thinning-out  of  congested 
areas.  The  most  suitable  expanse  of  building  land 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  city  centre  lay 
in  the  agricultural  belt  to  the  south.  Accordingly  in 
1918  the  corporatiou  opened  tentative  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  a  substantial  tract  of  farmland 
in  the  rural  district  of  Bucklow,  forming  part  of 
what  is  now  the  Wythenshawe  Estate.  [R22 

This  land  had  belonged  to  the  Tatton  family 
since  the  fourteenth  century.  The  owner  first 
approached  by  the  corporation  was  unwilling  to 
sell,  but  after  his  death  in  1924  an  opportunity  to 
buy  the  estate  arose.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1926  that  Manchester  decided  to  purchase.  In  the 
same  year  Sir  Ernest  and  Lady  Simon  had  gener¬ 
ously  presented  Wythenshawe  Hall,  with  its  sur¬ 
rounding  park  of  250  acres,  to  the  corporation. 
Since  then  additional  lands  have  been  purchased 
from  other  owners,  and  the  total  area  now 
amounts  to  4,069  acres.  [823 

The  satisfactory  development  of  the  estate  as  a 
whole  presented  certain  administrative  difficulties, 
because  responsibility  devolved  in  part  on  Man¬ 
chester,  as  the  landowner,  and  in  part  on  the  Buck- 
low  Rural  District  Council.  The  corporation  sought 
to  simplify  matters  by  obtaining  powers  both  as 
landowner  and  as  local  authority ;  to  this  end  a 
Bill  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1927,  but  it 
was  defeated  in  Committee  by  a  strong  opposition. 
Three  years  later,  however,  an  area  comprising 
5,567  acres  was  incorporated  in  the  city  under  the 
provisions  of  tbc  Manchester  Extension  Act. 
1930. 

Appreciating  its  immense  opportunity,  the 
corporation  appointed  Mr.  Barry  Parker  as  con¬ 
sultant,  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  was 


developing  the  estate  on  lines  which  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  advance  of  ilieir  time.  Wythenshawe 
was  the  first  example  in  this  country  of  a 
municipally  owned  satellite,  as  distinct  from  a 
garden  city,  and  is  regarded  as  an  outstanding 
instance  of  civic  initiative  and  achievement.  In 
the  face  of  considerable  opposition  from  various 
quarters  the  corporation  anticipated  by  a  decade 
the  conclusion  of  the  Barlow  Commission  that  “  by 
the  well-considered  development  of  garden  cities, 
satellite  towns  and  trading  estates  a  useful  contri¬ 
bution  can  be  made  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  relieving  overcrowded  and  congested 
urban  areas”.  j'«25 

While  Manchester  can  justly  be  proud  of  what 
it  has  already  accomplished  at  Wythenshawe  we 
should  recognise  that  the  estate  reflects  the  general 
trends  in  housing  development,  since  1919  and 
suffers  accordingly  from  a  number  of  the  defects 
characteristic  of  the  average  new  dormitory  suburb. 
Like  most  large  housing  estates,  it  has  a  some¬ 
what  anaemic  social  atmosphere — a  lack  of  robust 
community  life  —attributable  in  part  to  its  new¬ 
ness,  but  more  particularly  to  the  absence  of  good 
communal  facilities.  Responsible  local  residents 
have  complained  with  justice  of  the  lack  of  libraries, 
cinemas,  dance-halls  and  oilier  social  necessities,  of 
the  inadequacy  or  inconvenience  of  the  shops  and 
the  medical  services,  and  of  the  paucity  of  schools 
in  view  of  the  predominance  of  young  families.  It 
should  be  realised  that  most  of  these  deficiencies 
would  by  now  have  been  remedied  bin  for  the 
outbreak  of  war,  which  postponed  the  execution 
of  plans  already  prepared  for  a  civic  centre  and  a 
number  of  other  amenities.  [S2fi 

The  objects  of  the  proposals  submitted  in  this 
chapter  are  to  complete  the  development  of 
Wythenshawe  in  accordance  with  flic  mosL  ad¬ 
vanced  standards  of  modern  planning  and  to 
remedy  admitted  defects  in  its  already  built-up 
areas.  They  are  founded  upon  four  governing 
principles : 
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(1)  The  recognition  that  modern  conditions 
require  a  planned  road  system  based  upon 
the  segregation  of  different  classes  of 
traffic. 

(2)  The  adoption  of  the  neighbourhood  principle 
in  residential  development  to  counteract  and 
to  forestall  the  tendency  towards  social  dis¬ 
integration. 

(3)  The  fostering  of  a  full  urban  life  by  the  pro¬ 


vision,  not  only  of  homes,  but  also  of  work¬ 
places,  medical  services  and  opportunities  for 
recreation,  education  and  cultural  pursuits. 

(4)  The  use  of  landscaping  as  a  means  of  empha¬ 
sising  undulations  and  natural  features, 
securing  variety  of  treatment,  and  preserving 
that  harmonv  between  structure  and  setting 
which  would  be  sacrificed  by  a  more  formal 
and  conventional  layout.  [S2 1 


HIGHWAYS 


The  arterial  roads  that  will  form  a  complete 
highway  network  for  Manchester  are  described 
in  detail  in  Chapter  6.  Two  of  them.  Princess 
Parkway  and  the  Western  Parkway,  affect  the 
planning  of  Wythenshawe.  They  are  shown  in  red 
on  the  Wythenshawe  Highways  Map  (Plate  46, 
opposite).  :S28 

A  considerable  length  of  Princess  Parkway 
extending  as  far  south  as  Altrincham  Road  has 
already  been  constructed  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  parkway  treatment  in  the 
country.  In  the  original  scheme  it  was  to  have  been 
continued  to  Ringway  Airport  and  beyond:  this 
proposal  has  been  retained  in  the  Plan,  but  the 
increased  area  required  for  the  future  development 
of  the  airport  has  made  it  necessary  to  modify 
the  line  of  the  proposed  extension.  l829 

This  highway  will  constitute  a  barrier  dividing 
Wythenshawe  into  two  parts.  Such  a  marked 
division  is  regrettable  from  a  planning  point  of 
view,  but  because  of  the  existing  pattern  of  develop¬ 
ment  no  alternative  is  now  possible.  To  ensure 
that  it  shall  not  sever  the  western  part  of  the  estate 
from  the  civic  centre,  and  so  prove  detrimental  to 
the  corporate  life  of  Wythenshawe,  the  parkway 
will  be  crossed  (without  connection)  by  an  over- 


bridge  carrying  the  major  local  road  separating  the 
north-western  and  south-western  neighbourhoods, 
and  also  by  an  additional  major  local  road  through 
the  south-western  neighbourhood,  linking  the 
western  side  of  the  town  with  the  civic  centre ;  this 
road  will  be  connected  with  the  parkway  by  means 
of  a  flyover  junction.  [sjo 

The  Western  Parkway  follows  the  southern  and 
western  boundaries  of  Wythenshawe,  so  that  traffic 
to  and  from  the  North-west  will  not  pass  through 
the  estate;  it  is  designed  to  permit  the  future 
extension  of  Ringway  Airport  (see  Chapter  7),  [83i 
Major  local  roads  arc  designed  to  carry  local 
traffic  within  the  township,  interconnecting  its 
various  parts,  providing  adequate  access  to  the 
industrial  areas,  and  serving  the  civic  centre  and 
other  focal  points.  They  are  coloured  blue  on  the 
Highways  Map,  Designed  as  minor  parkways, 
they  consist  in  each  case  of  a  single  30-foot  carriage¬ 
way  with  a  footway  and  landscaped  border  on  each 
side,  giving  a  total  overall  width  of  from  120  to 
240  feet.  They  have  been  planned  to  pass  round 
residential  neighbourhoods,  with  the  unavoidable 
exception  of  the  road  which  connects  the  south¬ 
western  neighbourhood  with  Princess  Parkway 
and  the  civic  centre.  [332 


ZONING 


The  boundaries  of  the  town  are  formed  by  the 
River  Mersey  to  the  north,  a  well-defined  natural 
valley  running  parallel  with  Styal  Road  to  the 
east,  and  the  wide  sweep  of  the  Western  Parkway 
to  the  south  and  west.  It  is  divided  by  Princess 
Parkway,  running  north  and  south,  and  by  the 
Alirincham-Stockport  road  (A560)  and  the 
Cheshire  Lines  Railway,  crossing  its  northern 
section  from  west  to  east.  [833 

The  zoning  proposals  are  illustrated  on  the 
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Wythenshawe  Zoning  Map  (Plate  47,  facing 
page  147).  [834 

RESIDENTIAL  AREAS 

The  complete  development  scheme  envisages 
the  formation  of  ten  residential  neighbourhoods, 
three  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  built  up, 
while  two  more  will  incorporate  portions  of 
existing  development.  The  neighbourhoods 
are : 


Plate  46  apposite 
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1.  The  open -space  system  for 
Wythenshawe.  It  shows  how 
organised-games  areas,  schools, 
ornamental  gardens,  neigh¬ 
bourhood  parks,  large  parks 
and  the  parkways  are  linked 
together  throughout  the  estate 
by  field  paths. 

2.  South  Poundswick  Farm,  a 
traditional  ,J  black  and  white1' 
building, 

3.  Peel  Hall*  a  sixteenth-century 
manor  house.  The  photograph 
shows  the  bridge  across  the 
moat. 


In  the  plan  for  Wytbenshawe  all 
natural  features  and  buildings  of 
i  interest  have  been  retained. 
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N eight  o  urh  ood 

Position 

Acreage 

Estimated 

present 

population 

Estimated 

ultimate 

population 

Remarks 

1 

Brooklands 

East  of  Brooklands  Road 

248 

2,000 

3,000 

Intended  for  low-density  develop- 

inent 

2 

Northern 

Includes  the  Yew  Tree 

253 

5,000 

8,500 

Largely  developed  with  new 

and  Raekhouse  estates 

housing.  Part  still  to  be  devel- 

oped 

3 

Norlhcndcn 

Incorporates  the  built- 

262 

6,055 

9,500 

Much  of  the  property  is  old  and 

up  area  orNorthenden 

will  need  redevelopment-  The 

detailed  planning  of  this  area 

has  not  yet  been  completed 

4 

North-western 

includes  the  Royal  Oak 

318 

3,717 

10,000 

The  proposed  development  will 

and  Spinney  estates 

be  included  in  the  lirst  year's 

post-war  housing  programme 

5 

South- western 

South  of  the  north¬ 

282 

nil 

8,000 

Part  of  the  second  year's  post¬ 

western  neighbourhood 

war  housing  programme 

6  &7 

Southern  and 

South  of  the  proposed 

468 

nil 

14.000 

Third  year's  post-war  housing 

South-eastern 

civic  centre 

programme 

8  A9 

Benchill  and 

East  of  the  proposed 

779 

21,000 

23,000 

Consists  largely  of  new  resi¬ 

Sharston 

continuation  of  Prin¬ 

dential  development 

cess  Parkway 

10 

Eastern 

East  of  Benchill  and 

145 

nil 

3,000 

Intended  mainly  for  low-density 

Sharston  neighbourhoods 

development 

Totals 

2,755 

37,772 

79,000 

The  areas  of  existing  and  proposed  residential 
development  are  coloured  pink  on  the  Zoning 
Map,  with  the  boundaries  of  each  neighbourhood 
outlined  in  red.  The  total  population  of  Wythen- 
shawe  will  be  80,000  persons  if  it  is  decided  to 
devote  the  northern  section  of  the  southern  indus¬ 
trial  area  to  houses  for  1,000  persons  (see  below: 
Industrial  Areas).  In  assessing  some  requirements 
the  Brooklands  low-density  area  has  been  dis¬ 
regarded,  because  its  population  will  be  attracted 
to  Sale  for  a  number  of  services,  including  shopping 
and  entertainment.  [835 

OPEN  SPACE 

Taking  into  account  existing  development  and 
the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  parks  system 
within  the  areas  of  new  development,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  reserve  a  green  belt,  reasonably  con¬ 
tinuous  but  varying  considerably  in  width,  with  a 
total  area  (excluding  the  Western  Parkway)  of 
approximately  1,000  acres.  This  is  coloured  light 
green  on  the  Zoning  Map.  [836 

To  the  south  and  the  south-west  of  the  estate  a 
substantial  area  beyond  the  city  boundary  is 
reserved  for  airport  purposes;  this  will  remain 
open  except  for  airport  buildings.  Open  land  adjoin- 
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ing  the  River  Mersey  should  be  tipped  and  levelled 
for  use  as  playing-fields.  The  undulating  section 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  estate  adjoining 
Styal  Road  provides  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  parkland  treatment.  The  reservation  to  the 
south  of  Heald  Green  and  east  of  the  L.M.S. 
Railway  is  intended  to  form  part  of  a  larger  green 
belt  beyond  the  city  boundary.  [s>7 

It  is  hoped  that  certain  land  outside  the  city  on 
the  western  boundary  will  also  be  reserved  by  the 
adjoining  planning  authorities,  while  within  the 
city  boundary  a  small  area  of  land  to  the  south  of 
Altrincham  Road  and  west  of  the  parkway  is 
reserved  for  market  gardening.  fS3s 

The  two  major  parkways  will  in  places  be  400  feet 
in  width.  It  is  intended  that  each  should  have  two 
carriageways,  and  that  the  width  of  the  central 
reservation  should  be  varied  so  that  as  far  as 
possible  each  carriageway  may  follow  indepen¬ 
dently  the  changing  levels  of  the  ground  over 
which  it  runs.  This  central  reservation  and  the 
parkway  borders,  which  incorporate  such  inter¬ 
esting  natural  features  as  Blackcarr  Wood,  will 
provide  splendid  opportunities  for  landscape  treat¬ 
ment.  The  total  parkway  reservation  amounts  to 
476  acres.  [S3? 
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The  estate  has  in  Wythenshawe  Park  a  landscape 
reservation  of  considerable  natural  beauty.  It  is  a 
popular  resort  at  holiday  times  and  week-ends  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  major  city  amenity  rather 
than  purely  as  an  asset  to  Wythenshawe.  The  area 
lying  to  the  west,  between  Wythenshawe  Park  and 
the  Western  Parkway,  is  assigned  to  secondary 


schools,  thus  completing  a  continuous  open 
expanse  from  Princess  Parkway  to  the  Western 

Parkway. 

[S40 

The  total  public  open  space  for  the 
bourhoods  is  as  follows: 

new  neigh- 

Acres  per 

1 ,000  persons' 

Within  and  adjacent  to  neighbourhood: 

Nonh-tvcstern  neighbourhood 

6-80 

South-western  neighbourhood 

8-22 

Two  southern  neighbourhoods 

7-95 

Average 

7-66 

Additional  provisions: 

Major  parks — Wythenshawe  Park  and 

eastern  park  belt 

3-96 

Major  parkways 

6-03 

Total 

17-65 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  figure  of  17-65  acres 
per  1,000  of  the  population  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  standard  recommended 
in  Chapter  10.  But  this  does  not  represent 
an  over- provision  of  recreational  areas,  since 
it  includes  two  major  parkways  together  with 
Wythenshawe  Park  (which  serves  a  large  ex¬ 
traneous  population)  and  substantial  woodlands 
which  should  undoubtedly  be  reserved  as  features 
of  natural  beauty.  [mi 

The  proposed  parks  system  would  be  one  of 
Wythenshawe's  chief  assets.  The  way  in  which 
parks,  playing-fields  and  natural  woodlands  can 
be  linked  by  a  network  of  green  lanes  and  pleasant 
paths  is  illustrated  in  the  Wythenshawe  Highways 
Map.  The  separation  of  groups  of  buildings  by 
natural  and  artificial  landscaping  will  help  to 
avoid  the  depressing  monotony  so  characteristic 
of  inter-war  housing  estates.  f&42 

INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 

In  order  to  make  the  township  in  large  measure 
self-contained,  and  thereby  to  obviate  the  Jong 
daily  journeys  that  are  all  too  common  a  feature 
of  life  in  new  residential  areas,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  local  industrial  employment.  But  in 
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view  of  the  garden-city  character  of  the  estate 
industrial  development  must  be  strictly  limited  to 
those  types  which  can  have  no  prejudicial  effect 
on  their  surroundings.  [S43 

The  scientific  method  by  which  industrial  needs 
have  been  assessed  is  described  in  Chapter  8. 
Detailed  calculations  made  on  this  basis  for 
Wythenshawe  are  given  in  Appendix  J  (page  254); 
they  establish  the  area  required  for  industrial 
development  at  approximately  310  acres,  or  48-7 
square  yards  per  employee.  This  figure  may  be 
compared  with  62-5  square  yards  per  employee 
in  the  developed  part  of  Trafford  Park,  where 
heavier  industries  requiring  more  space  are  located, 
and  with  63-6  square  yards  in  the  industrial  section 
of  Welwyn  Garden  City.  For  the  Team  Valley 
trading  estate,  which  was  established  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  depressed  area  and  is  largely 
confined  to  the  lighter  type  of  industry,  the  com¬ 
parable  figure  is  48-4.  Jn  that  portion  of  the  eastern 
industrial  area  at  Wythenshawe  which  has  already 
been  developed  it  is  45  square  yards  per 
employee.  [s+4 

The  proposals  indicated  on  the  Zoning  Map 
allow  for  a  total  industrial  reservation  of  400  acres 
in  three  areas  as  follows : 

( a )  Existing  eastern  industrial  area  =  1 10  acres 

(b)  Proposed  western  industrial  area  =108  acres 

(c)  Proposed  southern  industrial  area  =182  acres 

LR45 

The  eastern  industrial  area,  situated  between 
Altrincham  Road  and  Longley  Lane,  Nortbenden, 
is  now  about  two-thirds  developed.  Since  1933,  73-5 
acres  have  been  leased  by  21  firms;  this  includes 
15-5  acres  leased  in  the  last  two  years  for  post-war 
industry.  Of  the  36-5  acres  remaining  available  for 
industry  27  acres  are  covered  by  options  and 
enquiries  at  present  under  consideration.  The 
necessity  for  opening  up  the  proposed  western  area 
as  quickly  as  possible  is  therefore  obvious.  fs46 

A  draft  layout  of  the  western  industrial  area  is 
shown  on  Plate  48,  facing  page  150.  To  avoid  a 
multiplicity  of  entrances  from  the  major  lughways 
of  Altrincham  Road  and  the  Western  Parkway, 
all  vehicular  access  to  the  area  is  obtained  from 
Floats  Road.  The  area  north  of  the  Cheshire  Lines 
Railway  has  been  planned  with  the  object  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  good  frontage  to  Altrincham  Road  with  two- 
storey  elevations.  An  access  road  at  the  rear  will 
serve  these  plots  as  well  as  those  backing  on  to  the 


railway.  In  the  area  to  the  south  of  the  railway  one 
major  loop  road  is  proposed  from  which  subsidiary 
roads  can  be  provided  as  required.  [w 

The  design  allows  for  a  variation  of  area,  depth 
and  frontage  to  suit  the  requirements  of  individual 
firms.  A  certain  number  of  deeper  plots  adjoin  the 
railway  to  accommodate  sidings.  Experience  in 
garden  cities  indicates  a  preference  for  plots  from 
300  feet  up  to  500  feet  in  depth.  Tire  proposed 
layout  is  elastic;  large  sites  can  be  obtained  by  a 
combination  of  several  plots.  [S4R 

A  green-strip  reservation  of  varying  depth  is 
suggested  on  the  eastern  boundary  to  separate  the 
area  from  adjacent  residential  development.  [K4y 

For  the  sonthern  industrial  area  no  detailed  plans 
have  yet  been  prepared.  A  total  of  182  acres  is 
shown  as  reserved  for  industrial  purposes,  giving  a 
margin  of  90  acres  over  the  area  calculated  as 
necessary  for  future  requirements.  This  margin 
will  in  all  probability  be  reduced  when  detailed 
development  is  undertaken,  in  which  case  it  can 
be  used  to  widen  the  intervening  strip  of  open 
space  between  Heald  Green  and  the  industrial 
area,  or  possibly  for  residential  development.  It 
would,  however,  be  wise  to  leave  this  matter  open 
for  some  time  in  case  an  extensive  use  of  the 
adjoining  airport  for  freight  purposes  should 
create  an  additional  demand  for  certain  industrial 
facilities.  [sh> 

The  industrial  areas  at  Wythensbawe  can  do 
much  to  facilitate  the  redevelopment  of  the  inner 
residential  zone.  Some  light  industrial  concerns 
would  find  the  availability  of  factory  units  erected 
by  the  corporation  a  strong  inducement  to  move 
out  of  the  central  area.  Every  means  must  be  used 
to  reduce  the  time-lag  between  residential  and 
industrial  development  already  experienced  in 
Wythenshawe  and  other  satellite  towns.  jisi 

CIVIC  CENTRE 

The  Zoning  Map  shows  the  site  of  the  proposed 
civic  centre  as  comprising  approximately  62  acres 
south  of  Browuley  Green.  This  will  eons  lute  the 
shopping  and  commercial  hub  of  a  town  of  80,000 
inhabitants — equal  in  population  to  Oxford,  and 
considerably  larger  than  Altrincham.  [S52 

In  estimating  the  area  required  for  this  purpose, 
and  tiie  amenities  to  be  provided,  the  long-standing 
association  of  Wythenshawe  residents  with  the  city 
centre  of  Manchester  has  not  been  lost  to  sight. 


In  the  original  development  proposals  a  civic 
centre  was  to  be  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Princess  Parkway,  in  line  with  Holly  hedge  Road, 
and  incorporating  within  it  the  Brundrit  Wood. 
In  this  position,  however,  it  would  not  only  be 
away  from  the  physical  centre  of  Wythenshawe, 
with  only  a  narrow  strip  of  development  on  its 
western  side,  but  it  would  also  be  divorced  by  the 
intervening  Princess  Parkway  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  estate.  Ideally,  of  course,  a  town 
centre  should  be  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
residential  development ;  since  the  area  between 
Greenwood  Road  and  Woodhouse  Lane  is  already 
built  up,  the  site  now  proposed  is  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  this  ideal.  [853 

The  centre  is  adequately  served  by  a  number  of 
radiating  major  local  roads  feeding  all  sections  of 
the  town.  In  itself  it  constitutes  an  example  of 
prccinctal  planning,  with  major  traffic  roads  passing 
round  but  leaving  it  entirely  undisturbed  by 
through  traffic.  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
buildings  to  be  accommodated  have  been  assessed 
in  consultation  with  all  bodies  interested  in  its 
development.  A  layout  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  Noel 
Hill,  the  City  Architect,  is  illustrated  on  Plates 
49  and  50,  which  show  the  plan,  a  perspective  view 
and  a  photograph  of  a  model.  Designed  as  an 
administrative  and  major  shopping  centre  and  as 
a  focus  for  the  social  life  of  the  district,  the  centre 
has  been  spaciously  planned  in  keeping  with  the 
garden-city  characteristics  of  Wythenshawe.  [854 
In  the  shopping  area  provision  is  made  for 
about  130  units,  with  dwellings  or  offices  above. 
Single  units  will  be  suitable  for  most  shops,  but 
several  could  be  combined,  or  special  units  pro¬ 
vided,  for  the  larger  shops  and  stores.  Allowance 
has  been  made  for  bank  premises  and  a  limited 
amount  of  professional  and  commercial  accom¬ 
modation.  Two  cinema  sites  within  the  shopping 
area  are  so  arranged  that  only  the  front  elevations 
will  be  exposed.  The  internal  quadrangles  to  the 
three  shopping  groups,  besides  giving  rear  access 
to  the  shops  and  their  garages,  will  also  serve  as 
public  car  parks.  Pedestrians,  having  once  entered 
the  shopping  area,  will  be  able  to  reach  all  shops 
without  crossing  a  roadway;  continuous  canopies 
will  enable  them  to  do  their  shopping  in  eomfon 
on  wet  days.  [fi55 

The  rest  of  the  civic  centre,  which  is  separated 
from  the  shopping  area  by  a  wide  park  strip, 
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contains  the  public  hall,  public  offices,  main  health 
centre,  public  library,  public  baths,  a  community 
centre  (to  serve  the  present  built-up  area  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  north),  fire  station,  residential  hotel, 
parish  church  and  bus  station.  These  huildings  are 
arranged  in  a  park  setting,  with  the  public  hall 
closing  the  vista  through  the  shopping  area.  A  few 
additional  sites  have  been  reserved  for  any  other 
buildings  which  may  be  required  in  the  future  :  for 
instance,  Wythenshawe  when  fully  developed  may 
want  a  repertory  theatre.  Those  existing  trees  which 
are  worth  retaining  have  been  embodied  in  the  lay¬ 
out  and  new  trees  should  be  planted  to  enhance 
the  setting  of  the  buildings.  [S5S 

HOSPITAL  RESERVATION 

The  net  area  zoned  as  a  hospital  reservation  for 
Baguley  Sanatorium  is  106-8  acres.  In  addition, 
open  land  has  been  reserved  as  a  protective  barrier 
between  the  built-up  area  and  the  hospital  in  the 
form  of  a  playing-field  to  the  north,  the  minor 
parkway  to  the  east,  a  school  reservation  to  the 
south  and  an  area  of  green  belt  to  the  west.  The 
hospital  area  and  surrounding  open  space  together 
occupy  208  acres.  The  eastern  limit  of  the  hospital 
reservation  has  been  defined  by  the  line  of  the 
adjoining  major  local  road,  and  the  point  at  which 
this  road  crosses  Wythenshawe's  south-western 
boundary  lias  been  fixed  in  consultation  with  the 
Cheshire  planning  authority.  To  move  it  farther  to 
the  east  would  seriously  prejudice  the  proper  layout 
of  the  south-west  neighbourhood,  since  it  would 
reduce  the  distance  between  the  major  local 
road  and  Princess  Parkway,  so  forming  an 
elongated  area  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
planned.  [ss? 

EDUCATION 

So  far  as  primary  municipal  education  is  con¬ 
cerned,  each  neighbourhood  is  self-contained  As 
for  municipal  secondary  schools,  county  colleges 
and  Roman  Catholic  schools,  one  of  each  type 
cannot  economically  be  provided  within  each 
neighbourhood.  Such  schools  have,  therefore,  been 
considered  in  relation  to  the  total  population  of 
Wythenshawe  and  distributed  within  the  estate  in 
such  a  way  as  to  minimise  travelling  distances 
between  home  and  school.  The  number  required 
and  their  proposed  siting  are  summarised 
below.  [858 


Municipal  Schools 

Eight  th ree-form -entry  modern  schools  are 
necessary.  Three  are  already  in  existence  at  Yew 
Tree,  Brownley  Green  and  Sharston;  five  new  sites 
are  proposed  in  the  north-western,  southern,  south¬ 
eastern  and  south-western  neighbourhoods,  and  at 
Royle  Green  (Northenden),  [ss9 

Two  three-form-entry  grammar  schools  are  pro¬ 
posed,  one  in  the  major  schools  area  to  the  west  of 
Wythenshawe  Park  and  the  other  in  the  schools 
group  to  the  north-west  of  the  civic  centre.  Two 
three-form -entry  technical  schools  are  needed,  of 
which  one  is  accommodated  in  the  schools  area 
west  of  Wythenshawe  Park  and  the  second  in 
Sharston,  where  it  would  be  close  to  the  present 
industrial  area.  Of  the  two  county  colleges  pro¬ 
posed,  one  is  sited  to  the  west  of  Wythenshawe 
Park  and  the  other  north-west  of  the  civic  centre,  [seo 

Thus  the  larger  major  schools  group  west  of 
Wythenshawe  Park  will  include  a  grammar  school, 
a  technical  school  and  a  county  college,  and  with 
its  extensive  playing-fields  will  ensure  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  broad  green  strip  from  Princess 
Parkway  to  the  Western  Parkway.  The  smaller 
group,  situated  near  the  civic  centre  and  benefiting 
by  its  excellent  road  communications  with  all  parts 
of  the  estate,  comprises  one  grammar  school  and 
one  county  college.  [sei 

Roman  Catholic  Schools 

In  all,  two  two-form-entry  infant  schools,  two 
two-form -entry  junior  schools,  and  three  one- 
form-entry  combined  infant  and  junior  schools  are 
required  hy  Roman  Catholics  in  the  whole  of 
Wythenshawe.  One  two-form -entry  infant  and 
one  two-form-entry  junior  school  are  sited  in  the 
south-western  neighbourhood,  to  serve  the  western 
section  of  the  estate,  and  the  remaining  two-form- 
entry  infant  and  junior  schools  in  the  southern 
neighbourhoods.  Two  existing  schools,  St.  Hilda’s 
in  Northenden  and  St.  John’s  and  St.  Thomas’s 
in  Benchill,  would  each  accommodate  a  combined 
infant  and  junior  one-form-entry  school,  but  by 
modern  standards  the  playing-field  area  should 
be  increased.  The  remaining  combined  infant  and 
junior  one-form-entry  school  is  sited  near  the  corner 
of  Altrincham  Road  and  Greenwood  Road.  [sez 

Two  two-form -entry  modern  Roman  Catholic 
schools  are  required,  one  sited  in  the  south-western 

Plate  48  opposite 
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INDUSTRY 


1,  An  aerial  photograph  of  the 
eastern  industrial  zone. 

2  &  3.  Two  VVythcnshawc  factories. 
Properly  planned,  light  industry 
gives  pleasant  working  conditions 
and  need  not  be  detrimental  to 
nearby  residential  development. 

4.  The  proposed  western  industrial 
area.  The  siting  of  the  factory 
buildings  is  diagrammatic  only, 
but  illustrates  possible  variations 
in  layout. 
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neighbourhood  and  the  other  in  Northenden.  In 
addition,  one  three-form-entry  modern  school  is 
located  to  the  cast  of  the  civic  centre,  to  serve 
the  south-eastern  section  of  the  estate.  There 
are  already  excellent  Roman  Catholic  grammar 

DETAILED 

THE  FIRST  NEW  NEIGHBOURHOOD 

The  north-western  neighbourhood  unit  will 
accommodate  the  major  portion  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  first-year  housing  programme.  Its  detailed 
planning  will  thus  be  the  first  practical  application 
of  the  neighbourhood  principle  in  this  locality.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  in  this  first  example  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Royal  Oak  and  Spinney  estates  to  the 
north  of  tire  railway  necessitates  some  adaptation 
of  the  ideal  layout  of  a  neighbourhood  in  new 
development.  [aw 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  indicate  briefly  the  pro¬ 
cedure  that  has  been  followed  in  preparing  this 
detailed  scheme.  After  a  considerable  number  of 
alternative  proposals  had  been  considered,  a 
zoning  scheme  was  prepared  in  the  planning 
department  indicating  the  principal  neighbourhood 
roads  and  the  areas  to  be  reserved  for  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  centre,  housing,  schools,  neighbourhood 
parks,  children’s  playparks,  etc.  In  preparing  this 
scheme  all  departments  of  tbe  corporation  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  development  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  consulted.  A  copy  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  J. 
Hughes,  the  Director  of  Housing,  so  that  he  could 
prepare  the  detailed  layout  of  the  housing  areas, 
and  to  Mr.  G.  Noel  Hill,  the  City  Architect,  whose 
responsibility  t  is  to  design  the  neighbourhood- 
centre  buildings.  It  was  clearly  understood  that 
the  zoning  scheme  was  in  no  way  binding  on  these 
officers,  but  that  it  should  form  the  general  basis 
of  the  neighbourhood  plan  unless  it  became  clear 
that  its  pattern  should  be  reconsidered.  Thus  it  can 
be  said  that  the  specialised  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  three  technical  departments  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  detailed  layout  proposals  illustrated 
on  Plate  52,  facing  page  154.  A  photograph  of  a 
model  of  this  layout  and  a  perspective  view  of  the 
neighbourhood  centre  appear  on  Plate  53,  following 
page  154.  [865 

Roads 

The  boundaries  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
Plate  51  opposite 


schools  in  South  Manchester,  which  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  Wythenshawe  scholars.  Ac¬ 
commodation  for  technical  education  would  be 
available  in  municipal  technical  schools  if  it  were 
not  provided  at  the  existing  grammar  schools,  i’sto 

PLANNING 

formed  by  four  major  traffic  roads :  Princess  Park¬ 
way  extension  to  the  east,  two  new  roads  of  modi¬ 
fied  parkway  type  to  the  south  and  west  and  the 
existing  Altrincham-Stockport  road  to  the  north. 
The  principal  roads  within  the  neighbourhood  are 
designed  for  purely  local  traffic  including  public 
transport  vehicles;  they  are,  therefore,  planned  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  discourage  through  traffic. 
It  should  be  noted  that  no  road  access  is  provided 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  Princess  Parkway  and 
that  only  three  connections  are  made  with  the  new 
major  local  roads;  this  will  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  accidents  and  ease  the  How  of  traffic  on  these 
roads.  [*66 

Neighbourhood  Centre 

The  neighbourhood  is  divided  into  two  sections 
by  the  Cheshire  Lines  Railway.  The  northern 
section  is  already  developed  as  the  Royal  Oak 
Estate  to  the  west  of  Hall  Lane,  and  as  the  Spinney 
Estate  to  the  east,  and  is  linked  to  the  remainder 
of  the  unit  by  the  proposed  widening  of  Hall  Lane 
southwards  to  the  neighbourhood  centre.  A  further 
pedestrian  link  from  the  Royal  Oak  Estate  is 
proposed  by  way  of  a  footbridge  over  the  Cheshire 
Lines  Railway,  at  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Royal  Oak  School,  to  connect  with  the  field-path 
system  to  the  south  of  the  railway.  [867 

For  the  neighbourhood  centre,  as  the  focal 
point  of  the  area,  a  naturally  dominating  position 
on  the  high  ground  at  present  occupied  hy  Baguley 
Hall  Farm  has  been  selected.  Baguley  Half,  one  of 
Cheshire’s  many  interesting  old  mansions,  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  centre  within  a  spacious 
surround  so  as  to  avoid  the  incongruity  of  a 
modern  setting.  The  community  centre  and  branch 
library  adjoin  the  hall,  while  to  the  east  stands  the 
modern  school,  with  a  site  of  17  acres,  on  high 
ground  giving  fine  views  across  Princess  Parkway 
towards  Benehill  and  the  civic  centre.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  facilities,  comprising  some  20  shops, 
with  a  health  sub-centre  and  a  public  house  along- 
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side,  face  the  community  centre.  A  sub-centre  of 
1 1  shops  already  exists  in  the  Royal  Oak  Estate 
north  of  the  railway.  In  addition,  it  is  suggested 
that  three  subsidiary  groups,  each  coin  prising  four 
shops,  should  be  so  distributed  on  the  principal 
neighbourhood  roads  as  to  give  the  surrounding 
householders  convenient  facilities  for  small  local 
purchases.  ,ses 

Other  Neighbourhood  Provisions 

Sites  for  churches  and  an  additional  public 
house  are  reserved.  A  church  standing  on  high 
ground  at  the  southern  end  of  Hal!  Lane,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  approach  road  from  Wythenshawe  Park,  will 
form  an  effective  terminal  feature.  The  Churches 
Sub-committee,  which  has  served  as  an  advisory 
body,  has  intimated  that  one  site  will  be  required 
by  the  Church  of  England  and  another  by  the 
Methodist  Church,  [s© 

In  addition  to  the  modern  school  and  the  existing 
Royal  Oak  infant  and  junior  schools  north  of  the 
railway,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  another  infant 
school  and  another  junior  school  on  a  site  of 
7  J  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  new  development  south 
of  the  railway.  Younger  children  will  thus  go  to 
and  from  school  in  safety,  without  having  to  cross 
main  traffic  roads  or,  in  most  cases,  even  principal 
neighbourhood  roads.  Six  sites  for  future  nursery 
schools  arc  planned,  one  for  each  group  of  resi¬ 
dential  property,  so  that  the  maximum  distance 
from  home  to  these  schools  will  be  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  [kto 

Two  sites  south  of  the  railway,  with  a  total  area 
of  3-27  acres,  arc  set  aside  for  children's  playparks 
and  connected  by  the  field-path  system.  For  the 
area  north  of  the  railway,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
part  of  the  Royal  Oak  School  grounds  might  be 
allocated  for  use  as  a  children’s  pjaypark  when  the 
new  schools  have  been  provided.  At  present  the 
accommodation  in  this  school  is  heavily  taxed.  Urn 
A  stretch  of  17-66  acres  of  level  land  adjoining 
W\  thenshawe  Park  is  reserved  for  playing-fields  to 
serve  the  population  north  of  the  Cheshire  Lines 
Railway.  A  further  14  acres  north  of  Baguiey 
Sanatorium  would  provide  organised-games  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  population  south  of  the  railway.  A 
total  of  7-92  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  railway 
is  provided  for  allotments.  Only  one  ornamental 
park  of  4-97  acres  is  proposed  in  view  of  the 
proximity  of  Wythenshawe  Park.  [s"2 
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Layout  and  Landscaping 

The  disagreeable  effect  of  crowded  or  continuous 
development  has  been  avoided  by  a  judicious  use  of 
open  space.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  secure 
the  most  pleasing  landscape  effects  by  preserving 
existing  features  and  trees  wherever  possible. 
School  playing-fields,  ornamental  parks  and  spin¬ 
neys  are  linked  by  a  system  of  field  paths  giving 
a  series  of  attractive  pedestrian  ways  through  the 
neighbourhood  and  offering  wide  scope  for  the 
planting  of  suitable  trees  and  shrubs.  The  field 
paths  also  give  access  to  shops,  community  build¬ 
ings  and  schools  and  form  part  of  a  complete 
network  covering  the  whole  of  Wythenshawe.  [h?3 

Housing 

The  residential  development  can  be  divided  into 
four  parts :  the  existing  Royal  Oak  Estate  of  S60 
houses;  tbe  Spinney  Estate  and  the  area  bounded 
by  Baguiey  Hall,  Hall  Lane,  the  railway,  Blackcarr 
Wood  and  the  modern  school,  comprising  29  acres, 
both  reserved  for  low-density  development;  and 
finally  the  remainder  of  the  neighbourhood  unit, 
containing  175  acres.  [a  74 

Tbc  Housing  Director’s  allocation  of  residential 
units  for  the  last  area,  based  on  the  proportions 
of  family  groups  given  in  Chapter  4,  is  as  follows: 

Number 


Three-  and  four-bedroomed  houses  and  one-  or 
two-bedroomed  cottage  flats  with  an  average 
net  density  of  13-58  dwellings  to  the  acre  , .  1,084 

Two  special  blocks  for  old  people,  Uvo  storeys 

high,  at  a  density  of  1 5-86  dwellings  to  the  acre  61 
Two  special  blocks  for  single  persons,  three  storeys 

high,  at  21-76  dwellings  to  the  acre  . .  74 

Eight  block's  of  flats,  three  storeys  in  height,  at 

24-66  fiats  to  the  acre  . .  .  -  . ,  , .  231 


1,450 

The  average  net  residential  density  is  15-04  dwellings  to  the 
acre. 

The  layout  provides  for  houses  in  terraces  with 
open  courts  and  other  special  features.  The  old 
people’s  cottage  flats,  close  to  the  neighbourhood 
centre,  form  a  pleasing  open  court  with  access  to 
the  adjoining  rest  park  and  to  the  field-path 
system.  The  two  single  persons’  blocks  have 
pleasant  settings  and  the  other  flats  are  on  rising 
ground,  which  is  particularly  suited  to  this  form 
of  housing.  [S75 

The  areas  allocated  for  various  purposes  in  the 


neighbourhood  are  set  out  in  the  Appendix 
(Table  5,  page  255).  _k'6 

FUTURE  NEIGHBOURHOODS 

Draft  layouts  for  three  other  residential  areas — 
the  south-western,  which  forms  the  site  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  year's  housing  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  the  two  southern  neighbourhoods — 
are  illustrated  on  Plates  54-55,  between  pages  1 54— 
155.  These  layouts  have  not  yet  been  worked  out 
in  detail;  they  are  illustrated  only  as  preliminary 
conceptions  of  the  application  of  neighbourhood¬ 
planning  principles  to  areas  differing  in  contours 
and  natural  features.  The  layout  of  the  southern 
neighbourhood  is  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
certain  service  mains  provided  before  the  war  in 
anticipation  of  further  development.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  provisions  in  each  neighbour¬ 
hood  will  not  be  attempted,  but  the  main  distin¬ 
guishing  features  in  each  area  may  be  of  interest.  [s:7 
The  layout  of  the  South-western  Neighbourhood 
is  determined  by  the  undulating  character  of  the 
landscape,  which  presents  difficulties  in  planning 
but  compensates  by  offering  unique  opportunities 
for  interesting  and  original  treatment.  hos 

The  high  ground  surrounding  the  Brundrit  Wood 
and  the  uneven  levels  in  the  shallow  valley  along 
Baguley  Brook  are  the  outstanding  features.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Brundrit,  which  is  the  highest  part 
of  Wythenshawe,  provides  an  excellent  site  for  an 
ornamental  neighbourhood  park.  The  pleasant 
tree-lined  glades  fringing  Baguley  Brook  are  incor¬ 
porated  as  pedestrian  walks  in  the  parks  system. 
The  problem  created  by  the  Central  Electricity 
Board’s  overhead  transmission  line  can  be  turned 
to  account  by  planning  the  SO-  to  100-foot  reserva¬ 
tion  required  as  a  walkway  with  formal  tree 
planting,  although  it  would  obviously  be  better 
if  this  line  were  placed  underground.  [S79 

On  the  lower  eastern  slopes  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  facing  Princess  Parkway,  sites  are  suggested 
for  infant  and  junior  schools.  The  modern  school 
site  is  on  more  level  ground  in  the  south  of  the 
neighbourhood,  its  18  acres  adding  to  the  open 
space  around  the  sanatorium.  In  addition  to  the 
municipally  owned  schools,  the  Roman  Catholic 
modern,  junior,  infant  and  nursery  schools 
required  in  the  area  west  of  Princess  Parkway 
can  be  located  as  shown.  [kko 

In  view  of  the  unfavourable  contours  and  of  the 


open-space  reservation  north  of  Baguley  Sana¬ 
torium,  only  about  nine  acres  of  playing-Iiclds  arc 
proposed  within  the  neighbourhood. 

Thejunction  of  GrcenbrowLane  and  Truck  Lane 
is  the  natural  focal  point;  the  neighbourhood 
centre  has,  therefore,  been  sited  close  to  it  on  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  stream  and  park,  and 
facing  the  slopes  leading  to  the  Brundrit.  A  major 
local  road  is  planned  to  run  through  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  from  the  road  on  the  western  boundary, 
by  way  of  the  flyover  junction  at  Princess  Parkway, 
to  the  civic  centre.  The  provisions  assigned  to  this 
neighbourhood  are  given  in  the  Appendix  (Table  6, 
page  255).  Some  of  them  are  complementary  to 
those  for  the  north-western  neighbourhood,  while 
the  remainder  (for  example,  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  and  the  cinema  in  the  south-western  centre) 
would  meet  certain  joint  needs  of  the  two  neigh¬ 
bourhoods.  [8K2 

The  Southern  and  South-eastern  Neighbour¬ 
hoods,  with  a  combined  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  14,000  persons,  are  situated  to  the  south  of 
the  civic  centre,  on  a  fairly  level  tract  diversified 
by  streams  and  a  number  of  attractive  spinneys 
and  woods  which  have  been  retained  so  far  as 
possible  in  the  open -space  and  field-path  network. 
Their  close  proximity  to  the  centre  has  substantially 
influenced  the  tentative  proposals  for  this  area,  as 
persons  living  in  its  northern  parts  will  undoubtedly 
make  use  of  civic-centre  facilities  for  shopping  and 
entertainment.  Accordingly,  the  reservation  for 
shops  in  both  neighbourhoods  is  below  the  normal 
allowance.  The  various  shops  and  public  buildings 
are  grouped  with  the  intention  of  fostering  a 
community  spirit  within  each  neighbourhood,  and 
the  internal  road  system  gives  easy  anti  natural 
access  to  local  centres.  [88* 

In  addition  to  the  municipal  modern,  junior, 
infant  and  nursery  schools,  Roman  Catholic  junior, 
infant  and  nursery  schools  are  proposed  to  serve 
the  two  neighbourhoods.  A  total  of  30-4  acres  of 
land  has  been  reserved  for  organised  games,  the 
remaining  13-6  acres  required  being  located  south 
of  the  Western  Parkway.  The  neighbourhood 
provisions  allowed  for  are  given  in  Appendix  J 
(Table  7,  page  25f>).  [ss4 

The  levei  site  anti  pleasant  appearance  of  this 
neighbourhood  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
planning.  For  this  reason  certain  features  of  the 
scheme  are  worth  stressing.  For  example,  houses 
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are  sited  in  compact  groups  divided  by  open 
spaces  and  field  paths  to  give  interest  and  variety. 
Primary  schools  adjoin  children’s  playparks  in 
positions  where  they  will  serve  the  housing  con¬ 
centrations  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  sited 
on  field  paths  to  give  the  utmost  safety  for  the 
children,  with  attractive  walks  for  their  daily 
journeys  to  and  from  school.  Flats  are  sited  to  get 
the  maximum  benefit  from  adjoining  open  spaces, 
and  the  two  neighbourhood  centres  are  grouped 
round  open  greens.  The  bird’s-eye  perspective  on 
Plate  56,  facing  page  156,  looking  towards  the  south¬ 
eastern  neighbourhood  centre,  illustrates  these 
points  and  shows  how  the  centre  forms  the  focal 
point  of  the  area,  with  roads  and  field  paths  con¬ 
verging  upon  it  and  houses  grouped  around  it.  [SS5 

LOW-DENSITY  AREAS 

It  is  essential  to  the  complete  development  of 
Wythenshawe  as  a  satellite  town  that  all  sections 
of  society  should  be  accommodated,  each  making 
its  contribution  to  a  full  social  and  civic  life,  [sse 

The  planning  problem  involved  in  creating  the 
conditions  under  which  all  groups  will  intermingle, 
and  thereby  get  to  know  one  another,  is  by  no 
means  simple.  To  attempt  to  spatter  different 
grades  of  development  indiscriminately  would  be 
to  court  failure,  while  to  segregate  these  grades  at 
a  distance  from  one  another  would  make  for 
mutual  indifference.  The  plan  proposes  that  lower- 
density  development  should  be  set  in  carefully 
chosen  pockets,  partly  bordered  by  features  of 
natural  beauty  and  amenity  giving  some  degree  of 
privacy  and  retirement,  but  at  the  same  time 
firmly  integrated  into  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
they  Form  part  and  linked  with  its  centre  by  road 
and  by  the  field -path  system.  LyS7 

In  addition  to  the  areas  west  of  Blackcarr  Wood 
and  in  the  southern  neighbourhoods,  a  low-density 
zone  comprising  75  acres  will  be  provided  to  the 
cast  of  Ash  Wood,  adjoining  the  proposed  park¬ 
land  reservation  which  follows  the  eastern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  estate.  The  existing  woods  on  the 
western  boundary  of  this  area  will  be  inter¬ 
connected.  This  is  an  extremely  attractive  site  on 
land  which  falls  gradually  in  an  easterly  direction 
towards  the  parkland  reservation,  [sss 

EXISTING  DEVELOPED  AREAS 

The  most  completely  developed  part  of  Wythen¬ 
shawe  lies  to  the  south  of  Altrincham  Road, 
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between  Greenwood  Road  and  Styal  Road,  and 
to  the  north  of  the  proposed  civic  centre.  It  com¬ 
prises  the  Sharston,  Benchill,  Brownley  Green, 
Crossacres  and  Parkwood  estates,  with  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  private  development.  The  estimated 
present  population  of  the  area  is  21,600  persons, 
which  is  the  approximate  equivalent  of  two  resi¬ 
dential  neighbourhoods.  Plate  55,  facing  page  155, 
shows  a  continuous  area  developed  at  an  average 
standard  of  12  houses  to  the  acre,  and  containing 
a  number  of  schools,  churches  and  other  semi¬ 
public  buildings,  but  markedly  deficient  in  open 
space,  particularly  in  facilities  for  organised  games 
and  in  children’s  playparks.  This  deficiency  will  be 
aggravated  by  the  development  of  adjoining  areas 
unless  measures  are  taken  now  to  reserve  enough 
land  in  the  vicinity.  The  existing  provisions  within 
the  area  and  the  additions  proposed  are  listed  in 
the  Appendix  (Table  8,  page  256).  [nsw 

Residential  Development 

In  the  Benchill,  Crossacres  and  Sharston  estates, 
the  proportion  of  existing  residential  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  as  follows : 


Municipal  Housing 


Type  of  dwelling 

Number 

Percentage 

Dwellings  for  old  people 

24 

0-43 

Dwellings  for  single  women  . . 

12 

0-21 

Flats — 1  bedroom 

260 

4-6 

Fiats — -2  bedrooms 

336 

5-9 

Cottage  Hats — 2  bedrooms 

18 

0-32 

Cottage  flat s— 3  bedrooms 

18 

0-32 

Houses — 2  bedrooms 

46 

0-82 

Houses — 3  bedrooms 

4,734 

83-7 

Houses— 4  bedrooms 

208 

3-7 

5,656 

too- 00 

Non-municipal  houses, . 

518 

As  will  be  seen,  the  existing  accommodation 
consists  mainly  of  three- bedroom  houses,  with 
inadequate  provision  for  older  persons,  single 
persons  and  childless  families.  It  is  proposed  that 
in  completing  the  development  of  this  area  the 
proportions  should  be  adjusted  by  the  erection  of 
dwellings  of  the  various  types  in  which  there  is  at 
present  a  deficiency.  The  area  along  Greenwood 
Road  facing  the  proposed  Princess  Parkway 
extension  is  especially  suitable  for  fiats,  giving  an 
excellent  architectural  setting.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  ultimate  population  of  the  area  when  com¬ 
pletely  developed  will  be  about  23,000  persons.  [>jo 

Plate  52  opposite 
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The  North-Western  Neighbourhood  is  the  site  of  the  city’s  first-year 
post-war  housing  prog  rani  me.  Contrast  the  pre-war  estate  development 
north  of  the  railway  with  the  remainder  of  the  unit  planned  on  neigh¬ 
bourhood  principles:  the  reservation  of  open  spaces,  the  focus  of  the 
neighbourhood  centre  on  HalE  Lane  and  the  greater  variation  in  types 
of  housing. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN 

NEIGHBOURHOOD 

The  sice  of  chc  city's  sccond-ycar  post-war 
housing  programme. 
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BENCHILL  AND 

SHARSTON 

NEIGHBOURHOODS 

Proposals  for  the  complecion  of 
the  present  built-up  areas.  This 
plan  again  illustrates  clearly  the 
difference  between  pre-war  devel¬ 
opment  and  proposed  neighbour¬ 
hood  planning. 
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Open  Space 

The  only  existing  playing  space  is  the  Northen 
Etchells  recreation  ground,  comprising  22  acres 
for  organised  games  and  children’s  playpark;  on 
the  basis  of  a  population  of  21,000  this  gives  the 
very  low  figure  of  one  acre  per  1,000  persons. 
Little  land  suitably  located  for  playing-field  use 
now  remains  undeveloped,  but  it  is  possible  to 
reserve  three  areas  on  the  outskirts,  bringing  the 
total  to  66  acres.  This  would  raise  the  organised- 
games  provision  to  three  acres  per  1,000  persons. 
Further  land  should  also  be  set  aside  for  children’s 
playparks  which  are  urgently  required;  a  total  of 
10-5  acres  is  suggested.  These  playparks  are  distri¬ 
buted  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  whole  area.  [«yi 

The  proposed  ornamental  parks  amount  in  all 
to  38*6  acres  of  land,  including  24  acres  of  fine 
natural  woodland  incorporated  in  the  parks 
system.  This  works  out  at  1§  acres  per  1,000 
persons,  which  may  be  considered  satisfactory  in 
view  of  the  green  areas  provided  by  Princess  Park¬ 
way,  the  civic  centre  surrounds  and  the  open 
reservation  on  the  eastern  boundary,  of  which 
16-5  acres  adjoin  the  neighbourhood.  [sw 

It  has  been  possible  to  create  a  virtually  un¬ 
interrupted  green  break  from  Heald  Green  in  the 
south  through  the  closely  built-up  area  to  the  open 
land  north  of  the  Cheshire  Lines  Railway.  This 
park  belt  can  be  linked  with  Gatley  to  the  east,  and 
may  ultimately  extend  as  far  north  as  Didsbury. 
It  is  not  possible  to  zone  an  open  reservation 
separating  the  built-up  areas  of  Wythenshawe  and 
Gatley.  but  the  continuity  of  development  has  been 
broken  by  a  belt  of  open  space.  '*93 

Provision  has  been  made  for  74  acres  of  allot¬ 
ments  distributed  over  the  neighbourhood.  Certain 
of  these  sites  are  on  land  at  present  in  use  as  tem¬ 
porary  allotments  or  nurseries,  and  about  two 
acres  adjoin  the  eastern  park  belt.  If  it  is  found 
necessary  later  to  realise  the  full  standard  of  23 
acres  (at  one  acre  per  1,000  persons)  further  allot¬ 
ments  can  be  provided  in  the  park  belt.  [sm 


Other  Provisions 

A  site  of  47-5  acres,  including  Sharslon  Mali  with 
its  grounds  and  neighbouring  woods,  can  be  laid 
out  as  ornamental  gardens,  adult  playing-fields 
and  children’s  playpark,  together  with  a  com.imini.ty 
centre,  swimming-bath  and  technical  school.  The 
second  community  centre  required  by  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  23,000  has  been  sited  in  the  civic  centre  to 
serve  the  southern  part  of  this  area.  [ass 

Existing  shopping  facilities  are  neither  sufficient 
nor  conveniently  placed.  It  is  proposed  to  increase 
the  number  of  shops  to  70,  which  should  be  enough 
for  23,000  persons  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the 
civic  centre.  The  new  shops  are  located  in  areas 
which  have  hitherto  been  inadequately  served.  [s% 
Tbe  main  health  centre,  sited  in  the  civic  centre, 
will  also  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  health  sub-centre 
for  the  southern  part  of  these  two  neighbourhoods ; 
another  sub-centre  can  be  located  at  the  junction 
of  Hollyhedge  Road  and  Brownley  Road.  Here  a 
site  has  already  been  reserved  for  a  branch  library; 
a  second  branch  library  can  be  provided  in  the 
vicinity  ofSharston  Hall.  Reference-library  require¬ 
ments  will,  no  doubt,  be  met  by  the  proposed 
district  library  in  the  civic  centre,  [S97 

It  is  not  intended  to  add  to  the  number  of 
public  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  Several 
large  new  public  houses  already  exist  and  further 
provision  is  restricted  by  agreement.  [sw> 

It  is  suggested  that  the  playing-fields  of  the 
Brownley  Green  and  Sharston  schools  and  of  the 
existing  Roman  Catholic  primary  schools  should 
be  extended  to  comply  with  modern  standards. 
A  site  is  reserved  for  an  additional  junior  and 
infant  school  at  the  corner  of  Hollyhedge  Road  and 
Crossacres  Road.  An  additional  Roman  Catholic 
infant  and  junior  school  is  also  proposed.  [S99 
No  further  sites  have  been  reserved  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  church  building,  the  present 
number  of  churches  being  ample,  but  a  number 
of  sites  totalling  6]  acres  can  be  held  in  reserve 
for  unspecified  purposes.  [900 


PRIORITIES 


Wythenshawe  is  the  only  large  area  within  the 
city  still  available  for  development,  and  t  will 
accommodate  most  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
years’  housing  programmes.  If  these  programmes 
are  carried  out  as  planned,  the  construction  of  all 
corporation  low- rental  houses  on  the  estate  will 


be  completed  within  three  or  four  years.  Any 
development  scheme  must  envisage  the  parallel 
construction  of  such  schools  and  shops  as  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  new  and  rapid 
influx  of  population,  together  with  the  requisite 
roads,  including  all  major  local  roads.  The  park- 
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ways,  too,  will  be  needed,  but  the  construction  in 
each  case  of  one  carriageway  only  might  suffice 
until  they  are  linked  up  with  the  regional  road 
network,  [»i 

This  limited  programme  of  development  will 
cost  approximately  £10,000,000,  excluding  land, 
the  layout  of  parks  and  open  space,  the  provision 
of  services  such  as  water,  gas,  electricity  and  dis¬ 
trict  heating,  and  all  but  the  minimum  of  parkway 
construction,  [902 

One  outstanding  advantage  of  satellite-town 
development  carried  out  by  a  local  authority  is 
that  it  can  bring  a  quick  return  on  the  capital 
outlay.  Under  the  programme  given  above,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  areas  of  land  zoned  for  industry 
and  low-density  housing  would  still  be  lying  unused, 
representing  idle  capital.  The  urgency  of  industrial 
development  has  already  been  stressed;  it  is  no 
less  desirable,  for  sociological  reasons,  that  a 
proper  distribution  of  income  groups  within  the 
estate  should  be  quickly  obtained.  In  both  these 
respects  the  development  of  Wythenshawe  has 
been  deficient  in  the  past.  It  is  therefore  strongly 
recommended  that  the  corporation  should  con¬ 
sider  the  erection  of  factories  and  higher-rental 
housing  if  private  enterprise  lags  behind,  [903 


There  will  still  remain  to  be  provided  those 
amenities  which  give  life  to  the  community,  such 
as  health  centres,  libraries,  community  centres, 
public  baths,  cinemas  and  playing-fields.  While  it  is 
appreciated  that  priorities  for  such  amenities  must 
be  determined  by  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
whole  city,  their  construction  must  not  be  too  long 
delayed.  The  success  or  failure  of  Wythenshawe 
will  largely  determine  the  attitude  of  the  people 
expecting  to  be  rehoused  outside  the  city  limits 
under  redevelopment  schemes ;  it  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  new  residents  should 
settle  down  as  quickly  and  contentedly  as  possible 
in  their  new  homes.  Everything  should  be  done 
to  ensure  that  the  Wythenshawe  experiment  is 
successfully  completed  and  forms  a  happy  example 
for  any  further  satellite  which  may  be  required. 
Although  the  estate  has  been  criticised  on  some 
grounds,  there  is  every  evidence  to  show  that  the 
majority  of  Wythenshawe  residents,  now  that  they 
are  accustomed  to  their  new  surroundings,  con¬ 
sider  themselves  healthier  and  happier  than  in 
their  old  homes.  The  proposals  set  out  in  this 
chapter  are  designed  to  increase  immeasurably 
their  opportunities  for  a  full,  happy  and  healthy 
life.  [904 
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PROBLEMS  OF 
REDEVELOPMENT 


The  densely-built  inner  areas  exhibit 
similar  characteristics.  The  long-term 
plan  will  provide  for  the  "thinning- 
out  ”,  zoning  and  rebuilding  of  these 
districts. 


Congested,  obsolescent  dwellings  hemmed 
in  by  industrial  and  other  buildings.  The 
low  standard  of  living  conditions  typified 
here  must  be  dealt  with  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  redevelopment  programme. 

The  corner  "  pub  ,T  and  small  shops  (which 
are  usually  converted  houses)  are  invari¬ 
ably  cramped,  inconvenient  and  unsightly. 
Neighbourhood  centres  with  their  pleas¬ 
ant,  spacious  atmosphere  will  provide  a 
marked  contrast  with  shopping  streets  of 
this  nature. 


Industrial  buildings  and  warehouses  are 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  rows  of  small 
houses,  and  are  serious  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  large-scale  redevelopment.  The 
heavy  traffic,  noise  and  atmospheric 
pollution  commonly  associated  with  these 
buildings  render  them  highly  undesirable 
neighbours  for  the  homes  of  the  people. 


15  REDEVELOPMENT 

“This  is  a  deduraucm  of  war  on  squalor :  it  points  to  things 
which  have  to  he  done  in  planning  ,  ,  ,  to  make  it  possible  for 
till  citizens  to  live  in  an  environment  that  is  healthy,  clean  and 
pleasing  to  all  the  senses." 

Sir  William  Beveridge 


the  general  public  hardly  realises  how  many 
people  in  the  industrial  cities  of  this  country  are 
still  living  in  what  may  be  classed  as  slum*  areas. 
Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  the 
tendency  has  been  to  emphasise  the  misery  of 
slumdom  at  its  worst  rather  than  to  draw  attention 
to  the  multitude  of  worn-out  houses  whose  occu¬ 
pants  must  struggle  to  maintain  the  decencies  of 
life  in  conditions  of  extreme  discomfort.  [yos 

In  Manchester,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the 
corporation,  the  worst  types  of  slum  no  longer 
exist ;  yet  obsolete  houses  still  account  for  about 
one-third  of  all  the  city's  residential  property.  [y«i 
Should  the  reader  find  that  figure  hard  to  credit 
he  will  find  the  evidence  for  it  in  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health’s  estimate  of  unfit  dwellings,  in 
the  objective  records  of  the  wartime  billeting 
survey,  in  the  Age  of  Property  Map  on  Plate  69, 
following  page  174,  and  finally  in  the  estimates 
given  in  Table  1  (Appendix,  page  257)  of  the 
numbers  and  ages  of  the  houses  built  at  various 
densities  in  excess  of  1 8  to  the  acre.  [907 

It  will  be  observed  that  about  48,000  houses  are 
more  than  75  years  old,  and  some  83,000  more  than 
55  years  old.  To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of 
these  figures  it  should  be  understood  that  before 
1868  there  were  no  building  byelaws  whatsoever. 
Speculative  builders  were  free  to  cram  as  many 
houses  on  to  an  acre  as  was  physically  possible, 
with  no  restrictions  as  to  light,  air.  or  room  space. 
Until  1890  damp- courses  (to  prevent  moisture 
rising  from  the  ground  through  the  walls)  were  not 
required ;  backyards  might  be  no  more  than  70 
square  feet  in  area  and  back  passages  only  five  feet 
in  width.  Baths  were  an  unheard-of  luxury;  even 
in  houses  built  under  the  1 890  byelaws  they  are  rare. 
The  billeting  survey  reveals  that  only  55-2  per  cent 
of  all  houses  in  the  city  have  baths,  while  in  some 
of  the  more  urgent  redevelopment  areas  the 
position  is  much  worse : 


Ward 

Taint  houses 

With  baths 

Percentage 

Miles  Platting. . 

..  4,781 

901 

19 

Beswick 

..  6,703 

605 

9 

St.  Michael's 

,.  3,686 

m 

3 

New  Cross 

..  4,143 

191 

5 

Ardwitk 

. .  5,576 

837 

15 

Medlock  Street 

. .  5,076 

6S9 

14 

St.  George's  , , 

..  6.089 

327 

5 

[90S 


It  will  also  be  observed  that  some  1 2 1 ,000 
houses,  out  of  a  total  of  201,000  in  the.  city,  arc 
crowded  on  the  ground  at  densities  in  excess  of 
24  to  the  acre.  (As  a  standard  of  comparison  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  12  houses  to  the  acre  is 
the  usual  density  of  a  modern  housing  estate;  this 
Plan  takes  16  to  the  acre  as  the  highest  density 
permitting  proper  living  conditions.)  Nor  do  these 
figures  alone  give  a  complete  picture.  No  statistics 
can  convey  the  meanness  and  squalor  of  Hulmc, 
Chorlton-on-Medloek,  Ancoats  and  Miles  Platting, 
or  the  dreary  monotony  of  a  typical  byelaw  street 
laid  out  in  congested  terraces  with  no  concession  to 
amenity.  Imagination— or  first-hand  knowledge— 
is  required  to  read  into  the  bare  figures  a  true 
picture  of  the  drab  streets,  the  dilapidated  shops, 
the  sordid  public  houses,  the  dingy  schools,  the 
sulphurous  and  sunless  atmosphere,  the  mill 
chimneys  next  door  and  the  nearby  gasworks. 
Figures  can  show  the  correlation  between  over¬ 
crowding  and  lack  of  open  space  on  the  one  hand 
and  high  mortality  rates  on  the  other,  but  they 
cannot  measure  the  effect  on  the  human  spirit  of  a 
degrading  environment  and  constant  association 
with  ugliness.  pw 

The  headmaster  of  a  primary  school  revealed  in 
a  recent  paper  to  the  Manchester  Reform  Club 
some  of  the  grim  human  aspects  of  slum  life. 
Describing  his  school,  he  said  that  the  building 
was  60  years  old,  damp,  cold  and  draughty,  and 
that  from  it  no  tree  or  blade  of  grass  was  visible. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  attending  it  lived 
in  homes  which  lacked  a  hot-water  supply,  while 


*  It  must  be  dearly  understood  that  no  reproach  to  the  occupier  is  implied  by  the  word  '"slum”.  Many  dwellings  that  are  kept  in  n  most  a  editable 
state  of  cleanliness  must  nevertheless  be  condemned  because  they  are  structurally  unsound,  deficient  in  living  space  and  sanitation,  and  overcrowded 
on  the  ground. 
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baths  were  available  only  through  the  charity  of  a 
soap-making  firm  which  maintained  a  travelling 
unit  in  the  area.  He  stated  that  the  atmosphere  was 
filthy  and  that  the  neighbourhood  possessed  no 
public  library  and  only  one  recreation  ground, 
which  had  been  used  as  an  anti-aircraft  site  and 
left  derelict.  Large  families  of  six,  seven  or  eight 
children  were  brought  up  in  houses  of  four  rooms, 
and  sometimes  in  dwellings  with  only  one  room  up 
and  one  down.  pno 

THE  SCALE  OE  THE  PROBLEM 

The  redevelopment  of  these  congested  residential 
areas  confronts  Manchester  with  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  its  history,  a  problem  which 
calls  for  imagination,  realism  and  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  The  houses  and  public  buildings 
erected  during  the  next  decade  will  stand  for  60  to 
100  years,  a  constant  reminder  for  succeeding 
generations  of  the  mental  calibre  of  the  people 
ultimately  responsible  for  them — the  present  citi¬ 
zens  of  Manchester.  The  magnitude  of  the  task 
should  be  enough  to  stir  the  public  imagination : 
68,000  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  must  first 
be  demolished  and  replaced.  By  the  time  that  major 
operation  is  complete  a  further  53.000  houses, 
which  cannot  by  modern  standards  be  classed  as 
satisfactory,  will  be  ripe  for  demolition.  Even  then 
only  houses  built  at  densities  higher  than  24  to  the 
acre  will  have  been  replaced,  though  16  to  the  acre 
is  our  maximum  redevelopment  density,  h>n 

Much  good  work  was  done  before  the  war  in 
this  direction,  but  the  average  rate  of  clearance  was 
only  1 .735  houses  a  year  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
After  the  war  demolition  must  lake  place  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  4,800  houses  a  year  if  the 
programme  is  to  he  completed  within  25  years. 
Before  the  war  the  people  displaced  were  rehoused 
within  the  city  limits.  Within  the  fourth  year  of  the 
post-war  housing  programme,  however,  all  avail¬ 
able  building  land  in  Manchester  will  have  been 
used.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  start  building  a 
new  satellite  town,  which  involves  the  construction 
of  roads,  the  provision  of  all  services  and  the 
erection  of  factories  and  business  premises.  In 
view  of  the  multifarious  administrative  problems 
that  will  have  to  be  solved,  and  of  the  20  years' 
effort  that  went  into  the  purchase,  incorporation 
and  partial  development  of  Wythenshawe,  this  is 
obviously  going  to  be  a  big  job  jim 
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THE  PRE-WAR  SOLUTION 

The  intricate  procedure  to  be  followed  under 
pre-war  legislation  before  work  could  start  on 
redevelopment  took  on  the  average  two  years  to 
complete  for  sites  averaging  980  houses  each. 
Apart  from  the  need  for  accurate  surveys,  the  law 
demanded  public  enquiries  which  inevitably  pro¬ 
longed  the  preliminaries.  In  defining  a  clearance 
area  only  properties  which  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation  and  cannot  be  made  fit  at  reasonable 
expense  may  be  included.  In  respect  of  the  unfit 
dwellings  (the  “pink"  area),  the  authority  might 
incur  little  expense  beyond  the  value  of  the  site  and 
compensation  for  good  maintenance.  However,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  suitable  unit  for  redevelopment 
it  was  often  essential  to  obtain  additional  property 
by  compulsory  purchase  (the  ''grey1'  area),  which 
was  costly  because  it  had  to  be  acquired  at  market 
value  with  compensation  for  trade  interests,  etc. 
The  result  was  the  piecemeal  redevelopment  of 
sites  varying  considerably  in  size  and  shape  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  the  “pink"  area,  the  amount 
of  business  and  industrial  property  involved,  and 
the  position  of  important  roads  whose  diversion 
would  entail  heavy  expenditure.  Naturally,  the 
corporation  sought  to  fix  boundaries  embracing  a 
large  proportion  of  slum  dwellings  and  a  minimum 
of  other  buildings.  Some  idea  of  the  respective  cost 
of  acquiring  “grey"  and  “pink"  lands  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Table  opposite  covering  four 
areas  of  compulsory  purchase.  [on 

The  failure  of  the  Government  housing  subsidy 
to  meet  these  high  costs  forced  the  corporation  to 
build  Hats.  Admirable  as  these  Hat  schemes  may 
be,  they  were  essentially  isolated  projects,  in  no 
way  related  to  a  general  town  plan.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  see  how  they  would  lit  in  with  re¬ 
development  schemes  for  surrounding  areas,  and 
such  major  requirements  as  schools  and  public 
open  space  were  for  the  most  part  ignored,  although 
a  few  shops  were  sometimes  included.  In  other 
words,  we  were  merely  getting  a  modern  version 
of  the  indiscriminate  building  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  |yu 

THE  FUTURE  SOLUTION 

The  essential  difference  hetween  following  such 
a  hand-to-mnuth  procedure  and  working  to  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  the  kind  proposed  in  this 
book  can  best  be  made  clear  by  showing,  step  by 


step,  how  the  detailed  plans  for  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  of  a  typical  inner  residential  area  have  been 
worked  out,  and  how  it  is  intended  that  they 
should  be  put  into  effect.  The  example  chosen  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Miles  Platting.  The  layout 
of  this,  as  of  any  unit,  however  small,  is  first 


considered  in  its  relation  to  the  complete  Plan, 
Each  small  residential  group  plays  its  part  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  neighbourhood  is  designed 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  district,  which  in  turn 
fits  into  the  main  highway  and  zoning  proposals 
for  the  city.  C91-*' 


Collyhurst 

1933 

West  Gorton 
1934 

Miles  Platting 
1935 

Arc!  wick 

1937 

Total  net  area  (without  roads)  . , 

23  03  acres 

1015  acres 

5  00  acres 

4-59  acres 

Net “ pink’'  area  . . 

20-7  „ 

8 -02  „ 

4-36  „ 

3-65 

Net  “grey ”  area  . , 

2  33  „ 

2-13  „ 

O' 64 

0-94  „ 

Value  of  “  pink ”  lands 

£73,000 

£22.160 

£16.000 

£  ]  6,000 

Value  of  “  grey ”  lands 

£80,000 

£26,570 

£28,414 

£24,00  y 

Value  of  “  pink  ”  lands  per  aero 

£3,530 

£2,759 

£3.670 

£4,380 

Value  of  *Lgrey”  lands  per  acre  .. 

£34,400 

£12,500 

£44,400 

£25,500 

Legal  costs,  surveyor's  fees,  street  costs,  removal 
of  services,  demolition  and  boarding  up — 

“  pink  ”  lands  per  acre 

£1,700 

£1,101 

£2,430 

£1,410 

Legal  costs,  etc,,  etc,— “grey"  lands  per  acre  .  . 

£5,600 

£2,100 

£6,930 

£3,520 

Total  cost  per  acre— “pink"  lands 

£5,230 

£3.860 

£6.100 

£5,790 

Total  cost  per  acre — “grey"  lands 

£40,000 

£14,600 

£51,330 

£29,020 

Total  cost  per  net  acre — “pink”  and  “grey” 

lands  combined 

£S,73S 

£6,113 

£11,889 

£10,557 

MILES  PLATTING 


The  Zoning  Map  on  Plate  13,  facing  page  40, 
shows  that  the  proposed  neighbourhood  of  Miles 
Platting  is  hounded  by  Oldham  Road,  the  line  of 
the  Intermediate  Ring  Road  along  Hulme  Hall 
Lane,  the  northward  extension  of  Every  Street 
and  the  extension  of  Ashton  New  Road  to  Livesey 
Street ;  it  comprises  a  total  of  225  acres,  with  a 
present  population  of  21,500  persons.  As  regards 
physical  characteristics,  the  ground  falls  gradually 
from  the  north-east,  the  slope  being  appreciable 
only  at  the  southern  corner  near  Holt  Town. 
Gradients  are  nowhere  steep  enough  to  hinder 
building.  [si  6 

Two  waterways  intersect  the  unit.  The  Rochdale 
Canal,  which  runs  approximately  through  the 
middle  (see  Plate  59,  following  page  160),  is  not 
now  used  for  navigation;  it  is,  however,  subject  to 
the  water  rights  of  certain  industrial  concerns  and 
also  serves  as  a  feeder  for  the  Bridgewater  Canal. 
Disuse  of  the  locks  has  caused  the  water  to  stagnate 
and  become  objectionable,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  chemical  works  between  Varley  Street  and 
Hulme  Hall  Lane,  This  canal  could  be  filled  in  if  a 
pipe  were  laid  of  adequate  diameter  to  maintain 


the  supply  to  owners  of  water  rights.  The  layout  has 
been  so  planned  that  this  work  could  be  carried 
out  at  a  later  stage  of  redevelopment  (when 
circumstances  make  it  possible)  without  detriment 
to  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  A17 

The  Manchester  and  Ashton-unde.r-Lyne  Canal, 
which  cuts  across  the  southern  corner  of  the  unit, 
is  still  used  for  navigational  purposes  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  retained  in  the  Plan.  yiM 

SURVEYS 

Among  the  factors  governing  the  layout  of  such 
an  area  are  the  routes  of  existing  sewers,  water,  gas 
and  electricity  mains,  and  the  age  aud  present  use 
of  existing  buildings.  The  main  objectives  of 
neighbourhood  planning  must  be  secured  in  a  way 
which  takes  account  of  the  practical  difficulties 
presented  by  previous  development.  Owing  to  the 
high  proportion  of  major  industrial  premises  in 
the  area,  and  especially  to  the  close  proximity  of 
the  Bradford  Road  gasworks,  water,  gas  aud  elec¬ 
tricity  mains  arc  extremely  numerous.  With  the 
exception  of  two  relief  sewers  which  intersect  the 
area,  however,  main  sewers  are  confined  to  the 
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outer  roads.  Plate  58,  opposite,  shows  the  varying 
use  of  property  in  the  area,  the  most  significant 
feature  being  the  extent  to  which  industry,  mainly 
housed  in  inferior  buildings,  has  developed  in 
ribbon  formation  along  the  canals.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  neighbourhood  to-day  there  are: 

4,7%  houses, 

146  flats. 

451  shops, 

52  public  houses, 

18  ofPIicoDces. 

191  industrial  and  commercial  buildings, 

2  cinemas, 
ft  churches, 

5  Sunday  schools, 

7  schools. 

6  dubs  and  institutions, 

9  K  acres  of  public  open  space, 
am! 

27-45  acres  of  cleared  sites. 

This  summary  is  enough  to  indicate  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problem  involved  in  unravelling  the 
present  congestion  of  intermingled  uses  to  form  a 
compact,  well-planned  neighbourhood.  [9is> 

At  an  early  stage  detailed  surveys  of  all  existing 
properties  were  made.  Schedules  of  industrial  and 
commercial  buildings  were  prepared,  giving  the 
name  of  each  firm,  the  present  number  of  employees, 
the  site  area,  the  proportion  of  the  site  built  over, 
the  age  of  property  and  its  external  condition. 
Schools  were  scheduled  as  to  type  (with  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  county  and  voluntary),  the  number  of 
children  on  the  roll,  the  age  of  buildings  and  size 
of  sites.  The  architectural  value  of  all  churches 
was  assessed  and  a  complete  survey  of  shops  com¬ 
piled.  recording  their  size  and  trade,  whether 
tenanted  or  empty,  and  whether  n  poor  or  satis¬ 
factory  condition.  [920 

When  these  surveys  were  complete  it  was  possible 
to  classify  the  commercial  and  industrial  buildings, 
which  would  ultimately  have  to  be  sited  elsewhere, 
but  which  in  some  cases,  because  of  their  size  and 
good  condition,  would  remain  for  several  years. 
][  was  also  possible  to  judge  the  adequacy  of 
existing  school  buildings  and  the  suitability  of  their 
sites  to  serve  future  residential  groups,  to  indicate 
the  churches  and  other  buildings  worthy  of  reten¬ 
tion  on  their  present  sites,  and  to  estimate  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  shopping 
centres.  [921 

The  industries  established  in  Miles  Platting 
consist  chiefly  of  cotton-spinning  mills,  chemical 
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works,  tar  distilleries,  iron  foundries  and  textile¬ 
engineering  works.  [922 

To  supplement  the  scheduled  findings  of  the 
industrial  survey,  134  concerns  were  asked  to  fill 
in  a  questionnaire  about  their  attitude  towards  the 
prospect  of  a  removal.  Replies  were  received  from 
73  firms,  of  whom  26  per  cent  said  that  their  present 
sites  were  advantageous  from  the  standpoint  of 
linkage  with  other  industries;  these  would  need 
re-siting  in  nearby  industrial  areas.  Forty-one  per 
cent  considered  that  their  present  location  was 
convenient  for  the  delivery  of  raw  materials,  and 
63  per  cent  said  it  offered  favourable  transport 
facilities.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
greater  efficiency  in  all  three  respects  could  be 
secured  for  them  in  the  proposed  industrial 
areas.  [922 

The  existence  of  an  ample  local  labour  pool 
was  cited  by  57  per  cent  of  the  firms  who  replied 
as  a  reason  for  preferring  their  present  location; 
but  this  advantage  will  be  less  substantial  after 
redevelopment,  when  the  population  has  been 
thinned  out  and  dispersed.  [924 

The  proportions  of  firms  which  considered  that 
in  some  respect  their  present  position  offered  no 
particular  advantage  were :  4 1  per  cent  with 
regard  to  linkage,  29  per  cent  for  delivery  of  raw 
materials,  21  per  cent  for  nearness  to  labour 
market,  and  18  per  cent  as  regards  transport. 
Thirty-four  per  cent  recognised  that  planning  could 
promote  their  prosperity.  Thirty-one  per  cent  could 
see  no  objection  to  re-siting,  while  47  per  cent  were 
averse  and  22  per  cent  expressed  no  definite 
attitude.  A  study  of  the  views  of  each  of  the 
73  firms  from  whom  replies  were  received  made 
it  possible  in  many  cases  to  reach  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  difficulties  which  their  ultimate 
removal  would  entail.  [92s 

Out  of  a  total  of  469  shops  the  survey  revealed 
that  121  normally  dealt  in  food,  47  in  clothing 
and  25  in  furniture;  the  remaining  276  (of  which 
121  are  now  unoccupied)  were  classed  as  general. 
In  all,  136  shops  are  empty  and  81  in  poor  con¬ 
dition;  only  252  appear  to  enjoy  a  good  trade.  [926 
A  survey  was  also  made  of  all  undeveloped  land 
within  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  possible  future 
use  was  assessed  according  to  whether  it  was 
suitable  for  building  or  could  be  utilised  without 
excessive  cost  for  ornamental  gardens  or  organised 
games.  [927 
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Plate  58,  facing  page  160,  shows  the  age  of  all 
property  in.  the  neighbourhood.  It  will  be  noted 
that  most  of  the  houses  were  erected  before  1 870 
and  are  therefore  over  70  years  old.  Most  of  the 
remainder  were  built  between  1870  and  1889.  In 
general  these  dwellings  are  of  very  poor  quality — 
obsolete,  unhealthy  and  built  at  excessively  high, 
densities.  Nearly  all  the  industrial  premises  were 
likewise  built  before  1870.  Conspicuous  among  the 
remarkably  few  buildings  erected  since  1910  are 
the  corporation’s  new  flats  adjoining  Mellor  Street 
and  Naylor  Street.  [92s 

In  respect  of  two  large  sections  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  public  enquiries  have  already  been  held  and 
the  Minister  of  Health’s  order  confirming  them  as 
clearance  areas  was  postponed  only  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  war.  Obviously,  this  neighbourhood  will 
claim  a  leading  place  in  the  corporation’s  post-war 
housing  plans ;  the  two  clearance  areas  in  particular 
will  no  doubt  be  used  at  an  early  date.  [529 

A  preliminary  assessment  of  the  approximate 
“life”  of  all  property  is  recorded  on  Plate  58, 
facing  page  160;  but  since  internal  conditions  were 
not  examined  these  estimates  are  approximate 
only.  The  present  use  of  property  is  also  indicated 
on  the  same  map,  wliich  is  the  most  important  of 
all  for  planning  purposes.  It  shows  to  what  extent 
blocks  of  property  can  be  grouped  into  each  period 
of  estimated  “life”  to  form  areas  of  suitable  shape 
for  successive  stages  of  redevelopment.  As  an 
example,  the  property  coloured  blue  between 
Iron  Street,  Hulme  Hall  Lane,  Bradford  Road, 
Stracey  Street  and  Danson  Street  forms  a  compact 
area  with  an  expected  “life”  of  30  years,  apart 
from  one  small  section  whose  estimated  “life”  is 
only  ten  years.  Where  houses  are  demolished,  in 
such  isolated  areas  before  clearance  can  take  place 
on  a  scale  big  enough  to  permit  comprehensive 
redevelopment,  the  land  will  have  to  be  put  to 
some  provisional  use  such  as  temporary 
housing.  [55o 

PROPOSALS  FOR  REDEVELOPMENT 

Miles  Platting  is  a  constituent  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ancoats  district,  whose  centre  is  immediately 
south  of  the  Ashton  New  Road  extension.  Of  the 
district  (as  distinct  from  neighbourhood)  require¬ 
ments  it  is  considered  that  Miles  Platting  should 
provide  a  site  for  a  three-form-entry  modern 
school,  and  that  a  two- form-entry  Roman  Catholic 


infant  and  junior  school  should  replace  Corpus 
Christi  School,  with  the  site  extended  to  conform 
with  modern  standards.  The  area  reserved  would 
enable  a  Roman  Catholic  nursery  school  to  lie 
added  and  the  Corpus  Christi  Church  to  be 
retained.  [mi 

The  complete  draft  layout  for  the  Miles  Platting 
neighbourhood  is  reproduced  on  Plate  59,  follow¬ 
ing  page  160.  It  is  essentially  a  compromise  between 
the  ideal  and  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  site. 
Although  a  number  of  redundant  side  streets  have 
been  eliminated,  the  main  network  is  retained  as 
far  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  building  over 
service  mains  and  to  minimise  the  amount  of 
disturbance  and  the  costs  of  reconstruction.  Exist¬ 
ing  sewers  and  electricity  and  gas  mains  would  thus 
be  available  for  use  without  further  adaptation.  [«2 
Access  from  the  main  peripheral  roads  is 
provided  aL  six  points;  the  central  reservation  on 
the  main  road  has  been  continued  past  each 
entrance  in  order  to  prevent  vehicles  from  cutting 
across.  Each  of  the  six  entry  roads  already  exists, 
and  the  present  canal  bridges  are  incorporated  in 
the  scheme.  [932 

The  neighbourhood  centre,  consisting  of  a  main 
group  of  30  shops  (with  space  for  expansion),  a 
community  ccutre,  a  health  sub-centre,  a  branch 
library  and  a  public  house,  is  sited  at  the  focal 
point  of  five  neighbourhood  roads,  Naylor  Street. 
Varley  Street,  Canal  Street,  Stracey  Street  and 
Ridgeway  Street.  The  site  provisions  allowed  for 
will  be  found  in  Table  2  of  the  Appendix,  page 
257.  A  comparison  of  theoretical  standards  with 
existing  conditions  is  also  given.  [«-i 

The  main  problem  has  been  the  industrial  belt 
along  the  Rochdale  Canal,  for  although  most  of 
the  buildings  are  old  and  obsolete  in  design  their 
structural  condition  is  sound  and  their  removal 
can  be  contemplated  only  in  the  final  stages  of 
redevelopment.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  their 
sites  should  ultimately  be  devoted  to  organised 
games  (including  part  of  the  modern-school 
playing-fields)  so  that  the  industrial  buildings  may 
be  allowed  to  work  out  their  useful  life.  This 
arrangement  will  mean  that  some  of  the  neigh  hour- 
hood  amenities  will  not  be  available  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  permitting 
the  maximum  residential  development  in  the  earlier 
stages,  when  the  overspill  problem  will  be  most 
acute.  [<J35 
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[ny'mit.  The  nemainiiiji  redden  fid  units  arc  terraced 
hnusci-  ftiJlt  c-D H-tifi,*  flil1s  ir  ^  oiilErnii]  antics, 
Jmva  h«en  reserved  for  two  mfrmi  Lind  junior 
school?,  -.villi  e wo  thildKifA  playpavks  on  fidl'acem 
gniimd  One  nr  Knth  tiff  these  may  Ije  voluntary 
schools  (under  Church  JiupsJivfaipnj  frHtiaf&rrcd 
from  leii  suitable  ^IlcSt  M  tWs  suige  the  astcntuil 
thing  j*  thin  the  setioolS  should  meet  the  require¬ 
ment  uf  Hie  neichhoorhood.  Of  Ihc  uevp-u  now  iu 
L^islence  it  ir  proposed  Lillimtitoly  to  retain  only 
i  hi  Holland  SErcci  Couuly  Primary  School,  the 
remaining  si.t  being  c-lI  licr  in  poor  condition  or 
’.o  co  ns  I  y  idled,  in  rdsiHpfi  in  the  residential  uniLs, 
N'.jton  Wu'eufS  County  Primary  School  alto □  Id. 
hjLWfvei  lie  reu lined  until  the  Side  for  Ibe  hew 
infhor  a  nd  junior  school  oil  BtiEltr  Street  lietMtnes 
iVflilLihlc,  'wi1 

st.ujl>  0lf  WiW’vi  r.nrvii^T 
Obviously  tins  complete- luymit  ciinao!  be  realised 
.ill  tii  or ill  ItI  ii‘i  finnl  mmi.  RccDsiiLruu-LiQii  must 
pi'oef-ed  gradually  in  several  si  age*;  fci  waring  n 
period  hf  approx']  mi  duly  HU  yews:  in  the  me  an  tunc 
i  his  layout  should  consliitiie  i  He  m-ipUErr  plajn  to 
which  all  devKiopuion!  jtlijrl  broadly  conform. 
^h-.  ■.  dou  m  ririU'ivlirienu  in  Jet  nil  v.'Jll  be  made 
ffoi'n  Lime  i;o  rmic  ;sr  cxpcncuee  brings  iU  inure 
Tniuiidie  utidorstinidiija  of  the  problems  involved. 
!’l:iEinmp  r.-minot  be  filltflc:  iL  9i«5l  move  with 
dULiiijTii"  fjLUMlillma  umi  new  irisas,  flic  Plan 
d-ii.  jl  is  -.nhiciamly  cirLsfiiJ  Lo  njhw  any  nil Lrat.iCiti.it 
in  de  rriil  which  may  be  considered  advisable  to  be 
madi  al  <i  btter  -'itngc  without  ml  pairing  its,  broad 
unnc&punn,  |y3lf 

CitmtJ  nti:  will  Hike  place  Lit  ntf^is  tils  f*H  so  liable 
.imoiinL^  of  properly  become  ripa  iVn1  ruplinjejnent, 
ihut  Llie  mimmuriT  uf  land  will  lie  idle.  On 
('buff  bO  md  61  four  stages  ol  (level Ojuniirit 
.  lj  ■ :  i  { 1 1 1  s£  l  u  LeiJ  H  I  Lk  Lift  6  be  i  1 1  u  th*  Ctm  i  plul  Lon  uf 
lb? 


(he  InyotH  td ready  desairihed.  In  practice  tiPW* 
ever,  ir  mny  be  ]ieces^nryr  to  reduce  or  increase 
the  number  of  |yiH 

Thu  liiTSt  SI  a  Re  of  ictlcvdopmesir  will  be  on 
.ikta  tvTn'tiit  nre  &  I  re  ii  d  y  dciired  nnd  ready  Tor  I  mild - 
ing.  For  tlic  niouit  part  it  fate  fclic  form  of  flcibi 
in  order  Lhm  iia  much  nccmrmiudation  n&  po^sibk 
nriLty  be  nva liable  Jb r  pcr&ons  to  cfj spirted  in  the 
second  stage  nf  dea ranee  It  may  be  that,  as  lt  purely 
temporary  measure,  families  with  cliifdreit  will 
have  tq  he  Lodged  in  these  flats  until  it  k  pn^ible 
to  build  scp&rato  houses  for  them.  The  cni^ni-ation 
owni  the  sites  1'or  sonic  iTnt£  adjoining  Oldlium 
Road  njnJ  Butler  Street,  immediately  opposiic  the 
present  block  ol'ccrporiiLion  fiats,  nivf  fpintd^tidrls 
have  already  been  coo&£nictcd.  Flats  are  ulso 
projected  0:1  rhe  site  of  the  present  lucre jli inn 
ground  between  Crum  I  Smeet  and  Iron  Street.  Tin  p, 
too.  is  ip  corporation  nwnei-ship;  during  iltc  win  ii 
been  put.  lo  udes  which  have  made  it  i  m  sun  able 
for  Lecreiitional  purposes.  The  temporary  sacrilke- 
of  tlii1;  open  space  is  a  s&riouii  loss,  to  lie  accepted 
only  bccitust  the  need  for  houses  is. so  urgent,  and 
beernise  ultimately  a  very  much  greater  nrganiscd- 
yiunes  lit di l  will  be  provided  wiibin  ihc  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  I-tsw 

The  laud  bounded  by  Pollard  Kfrs^i  Iksi  and 
Cniuhi’ijut  fiti'e^L,  wlii  eh  waj  efem  ed  undei  Neu: 
Cross  CleafariCE  Orders  Neii.  J  to  S>  19^6,  \s 
sag  gelled  for  tcrrLiocd-hcujfc  dcvuEopmeni,  and  a 
small  site  a\  the  corner  of  M  elf  or  ziLrecUind  Naylor 
Sliest  is  .reserved  for  the  tiume  purpose,  |e:-Wi 

i lie  Sttonri  Stage  covers  roughly  tile  area 
bounded  by  Hntler  Streci^  Bradford  Rond,  Vfirley 
Street  and  Holland  .^Lfcci.  which  is  scheduled  for 
hie  [trance  under  I  he  Bradford  Road  Clcamncc  und 
CennpufiOry  Purchase  Ordjij'S:.  |93&.  tjic  exfsimg 
properly  is  Inr^clyrcsidcntinl  mid  in  puorcoiidiiioM, 
with  itn  ad  mixture  ol  usmidl  business  nrtd  indHsl  rns.II 
jiieiviise'!.  sfnipt  (j'rvftixi  1  y  of  the  converted  d  well  mg- 
liimsc  tyjKc).  two  churdtes  with  schools  attaehed 
and  numerous  public  housed  it  will  gi vc p] UCe  lor 
i  tic  most  pun  lo  new  lious^.  -with  some  special 
accommodation  for  elderly  people,  fn  order  thwt 
th  ip  redevelopment  may  b£  eoruprchcnslvc  the 
induslrlul  buildings  should  he.  publicly  (icq  uired.  i  u-i  j 

During  this  die  nucleus  of  tii£  uctgitbotjr- 

Jiood  cerni'e  jlmuld  be  erected.  The  two  cliiirchis 
nra  considered  woi'lh  keeping,  hub  ihc  uhurclt 
.sehooli  should  ho  demofj sIiibeI  and  their  pupils 


transferred  temporarily  to  Holland  Street  County 
School  (which  has,  at  the  present  time,  a  con¬ 
siderable  surplus  of  accommodation).  Two  nursery 
schools  are  required.  The  Nelson  Street  County 
School,  at  the  junction  of  Nelson  Street  and 
Thomas  Street,  should  have  its  playing-field  area 
extended  for  temporary  use  while  the  school 
continues  to  function  on  its  present  site.  The 
building  owned  by  the  Education  Committee  and 
used  for  maintenance  work  has  been  indicated  for 
retention  on  its  present  site  for  a  further  period,  [942 
During  this  second  stage,  sites  for  two  children’s 
playparks  would  be  available  to  replace  the 
recreation  ground  taken  over  in  the  first  stage.  The 
restoration  to  fertility  of  these  open  spaces,  and  of 
the  gardens  attached  to  houses  and  flats,  will  be  a 
formidable  task.  [943 

The  area  to  be  tackled  in  the  Third  Stage  of 
redevelopment,  bounded  broadly  by  Oldham  Road, 
Hulme  Hall  Lane,  Rochdale  Canal  and  Naylor 
Street,  has  been  designated  as  of  urgent  priority  by 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  It  comprises  a 
mixture  of  residential  property  and  industrial 
buildings  (the  industrial  belt  north  of  the  canal 
will  be  deferred  till  later),  together  with  three 
churches,  three  schools,  three  Sunday  schools,  one 
small  cinema  and  various  clubs  and  institutions. 
Sufficient  land  would  by  this  time  be  available  to 
accommodate  the  proposed  Roman  Catholic  infant 
and  junior  school  at  Corpus  Christi.  The  Nelson 
Street  County  School  should  continue  in  its  present 
position  until  the  new  county  infant  and  junior 
school  is  erected  on  a  more  satisfactory  site.  The 
modern  school  could  he  constructed  and  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  playing-fields  laid  out,  although  the 
rest  of  the  playing-field  space  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  until  later.  [944 

Nearly  all  the  new  dwellings  in  this  section 
should  be  houses,  with  a  few  cottage  flats  and  a 
certain  amount  of  special  accommodation  for 
elderly  people.  A  small  subsidiary  shopping  centre 
would  be  provided  to  serve  the  people  on  this  side 
of  the  neighbourhood,  together  with  a  public  house 
and  nursery  school.  [945 

By  this  time  the  clearance  of  property  south-east 
of  Oldham  Road  from  Butler  Street  to  Hulme  Hall 


Lane  would  be  complete,  enabling  Oldham  Road 
to  be  widened,  with  dual  carriageways  and  a 
central  reservation  when  the  increase  in  traffic 
makes  them  necessary,  [946 

Stage  Four  (the  redevelopment  of  the  small  area 
of  comparatively  good  residential  property  between 
Bradford  Road  and  Hulme  Hall  Lane)  cannot  be 
carried  out  until  some  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  first  three  stages.  The  area  contains  several 
shops  and  public  houses  and  two  nonconformist 
churches,  one  of  which  it  should  be  possible  to 
retain  until  the  last  stage.  The  development  of 
this  section  is  entirely  in  the  form  of  houses, 
except  for  a  few  cottage  flats.  A  fairly  large  portion 
of  land  by  Hulme  Hall  Lane,  reserved  in  the  final 
scheme  for  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road  parkway, 
will  become  available  at  this  stage;  it  could,  if 
necessary,  be  used  for  temporary  housing  in  order 
to  relieve  any  overspill  problem  that  may  arise  at 
that  time.  [947 

The  rest  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  redeveloped 
in  Stage  Five,  lies  near  the  two  canals  and  com¬ 
prises  the  two  belts  of  industry  destined  to  become 
playing-fields.  Most  of  the  neighbourhood's  ulti¬ 
mate  population  will,  already  have  been  rehoused 
with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  to  the  essential  life 
and  business  of  the  community.  It  may  well  be  that 
in  the  normal  course  of  industrial  evolution  several 
factories  will  have  been  vacated  and  possibly 
demolished  ;  the  remaining  premises  can  remain  on 
their  present  sites  until  their  useful  life  has  been 
completed.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  residential 
development — -that  portion  of  the  Bradford  Road 
gasworks  west  of  the  L.M.S.  Railway  {Ardwick 
branch)- — -maystill  be  in  existence  but  will  ultimately 
be  removed.  The  necessity  for  forcing  through  the 
extremely  important  Intermediate  Ring  Road  may 
at  this  stage  have  brought  about  a  widening  of 
Hulme  Hall  Lane,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  Plan 
the  possibility  has  been  ignored.  The  construction 
of  the  parkway  will,  obviously,  only  proceed  as  the 
stage  redevelopment  permits.  [94s 

The  illustration  reproduced  on  Plate  62,  facing 
page  164,  gives  an  impression  of  part  of  the  Miles 
Platting  neighbourhood  as  it  would  appear  when 
this  final  stage  had  been  completed.  [949 


OTHER  ANCOATS  NEIGHBOURHOODS 

Of  the  remaining  urgent  redevelopment  areas  hoods  of  Beswick,  New  Cross  and  Colly  hurst  are 

within  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road,  the  neighbour-  also  served  by  the  Ancoats  district  centre.  Plans 
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similar  to  those  prepared  for  Miles  Platting  have 
been  drawn  tip  for  the  progressive  redevelopment 
of  each  of  these  neighbourhoods,  but  as  the 
principles  applied  are  identical,  only  the  existing 
composition  and  the  suggested  ultimate  layout  of 
Beswick  and  Colly  hurst  are  illustrated.  [95o 

BESWICK 

From  Plate  63,  facing  page  1 65,  which  shows  the 
existing  use  of  land,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Beswick 
neighbourhood,  contained  within  the  proposed 
major  roads  (Ashton  Old  Road,  the  extension  of 
Every  Street,  Ashton  New  Road  and  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Ring  Road),  is  rectangular  in  shape  with 
its  main  axis  running  east  and  west.  The  most 
important  topographical  features  arc  the  L.M.S. 
Railway,  which  intersects  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  River  Medlock,  which  follows  a  winding  course 
west  of  the  railway.  Considerable  variations  in 
ground  level  occur  to  the  west,  while  the  larger 
eastern  section  has  a  scarcely  perceptible  rise  from 
south  to  north.  [95! 

This  is  predominantly  a  residential  area,  with  a 
population  at  the  very  high  density  of  135  persons 
to  the  acre.  A  section  west  of  the  railway  has  been 
classified  as  of  urgent  priority,  but  the  houses  to 
the  east,  although  excessively  overcrowded  at  a 
density  of  more  than  42  to  the  acre  are  for  the 
most  part  not  in  urgent  need  of  replacement  on 
structural  grounds.  [952 

Few  of  the  existing  buildings  are  worthy  of 
indefinite  preservation.  The  exceptions  arc  three 
Anglican  churches  (Christ  Church,  Saint  Mary’s 
and  Saint  Aid  art’s)  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  Saint  Brigid.  The  combined  fire  and 
police  station  in  Mill  Street  and  the  recently  built 
nursery  school  in  Palmerston  Street  are  also  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  scheme.  A  few  other  buildings, 
including  the  newer  schools,  the  public  baths 
in  Barmouth  Street,  the  Beswick  Co-operative 
Society's  headquarters  and  some  commercial  build¬ 
ings,  are  in  such  condition  as  to  warrant  their 
retention  for  a  considerable  period.  [953 

Table  4  of  the  Appendix  (page  258),  compares  the 
present  buildings  and  areas  devoted  to  each  kind  of 
use  with  the  suggested  final  proposals  and  with  the 
theoretical  requirements  of  the  “maximum”  stan¬ 
dard  of  redevelopment  as  defined  in  Chapter  13.  "954 

Plate  63,  facing  page  165,  shows  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  proposals  for  Beswick.  They  include  a  district 
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sub-centre  incorporating  the  neighbourhood  faci¬ 
lities,  certain  additional  shops,  a  swimming-bath, 
a  cinema  and  additional  public  houses.  The 
existing  bowling-green  and  rest  garden  at  the 
corner  of  Albert  Street  and  Barmouth  Street  is 
retained  for  use  in  connection  with  the  community 
centre.  A  small  group  of  three-storey  flats,  together 
with  two  blocks  of  flats  for  single  and  elderly  people, 
will  make  a  pleasant  setting  for  the  centre.  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  district  sub-centre  would  be  by 
way  of  Ashton  New  Road  and  the  Intermediate 
Ring  Road.  Three  subsidiary  shopping  centres  are 
proposed,  two  in  the  eastern  section  to  give  con¬ 
venient  service  for  those  houses  farthest  away  from 
the  district  sub-centre  and  a  third  for  the  population 
on  the  western  side  of  the  L.M.S.  Railway.  [955 
Five  nursery  schools  are  included  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  County  primary  schools  comprise  one 
two-form-entry  infant  and  junior  school  (on  the 
site  of  the  existing  county  primary  school  off 
Grange  Street)  and  one  single-form-entry  infant 
and  junior  school,  A  two-form-entry  Roman 
Catholic  infant  and  junior  school  on  the  present 
site  of  St.  Brigid’s  (enlarged  in  area  to  meet  modern 
requirements)  would  also  serve  the  Clayton  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  a  part  of  New  Cross,  One  modern 
school  has  been  sited  off  Orme  Street  adjoining  the 
public  playing-fields  area.  These,  together  with  the 
modern-school  playing-fields,  form  an  extensive 
neighbourhood  open  space.  Their  amalgamation 
would  reduce  maintenance  costs  to  a  minimum  and 
enable  the  whole  area  to  be  used  by  both  adults  and 
schoolchildren.  They  will  ncorporate  the  present 
site  of  the  David  Lewis  Recreation  Ground.  [956 
As  in  Miles  Platting,  the  residential  units  will  be 
mainly  two-storey  houses,  with  cottage  flats  at  the 
external  angles,  together  with  the  requisite  pro¬ 
portion  of  single,  two-  and  three-bedroom  flats 
for  families  without  children,  and  special  accom¬ 
modation  for  single  and  older  persons.  Building 
will  start  with  the  proposed  flats  in  Every  Street, 
for  which  foundations  have  already  been  laid.  A 
number  of  small  squares,  culs-de-sac  and  set-backs 
give  variety  and  opportunities  for  shrub  and  tree 
planting.  [957 

The  present  line  of  the  River  Medlock  should  be 
retained  and  the  banks  developed  as  hillside 
gardens.  If  the  Medlock  can  be  cleared  by  the 
gradual  elimination  of  trade  waste  and  a  reduction 
in  the  storm-water  overflow  from  adjoining  sewers 


MILES  PLATTING  NfclGHBOUKrlO 

Thii  □[  Mlk.i  3E  Its  p'nn.|  detclcpmc^t 

trntciL  tlicniorc  open  lype  lT  rMfcLtfJtElal  [i  Inn  mug 
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it  could  form  a  pleasant  feature,  as  it  does  in 
Philips  Park  about  a  mile  to  the  north.  f 9sa 

COLLY HURST 

Proposals  for  the  Collyhurst  neighbourhood 
and  its  present  composition  are  illustrated  on 
Plate  64,  facing  page  166.  Table  5  of  the  Appendix 


(page  259)  gives  a  summary  of  the  present  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  proposed 
allocation  of  areas  in  the  ncsv  layout  and  the 
neighbourhood  requirements  by  theoretical  stan¬ 
dards.  When  redevelopment  is  complete  Colly¬ 
hurst  will  accommodate  some  6,800  persons. 

[959 


THE  MOSS  SJDE  DISTRICT 


Plates  65-66,  following  page  166,  illustrate  the 
replanning  of  part  of  Manchester’s  congested  inner 
area,  comprising  780  acres  bounded  on  the  north 
by  loop  road  17/7,  on  the  east  by  Higher  Cam¬ 
bridge  Street  and  its  southward  extension,  on  the 
south  by  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road,  and  on  the 
w'est  by  the  revised  line  of  Chester  Road,  which 
brings  into  the  district  a  small  area  within  the 
borough  of  Stretford.  The  population  is  now 
84,000,  a  figure  which,  it  is  estimated,  would 
ultimately  be  reduced  to  27,260.  [9® 

PRESENT  CHARACTER 

Hulme  and  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  in  the  north 
and  centre  of  the  Moss  Side  district,  are  among  the 
oldest  residential  localities  in  the  city  and  were 
built  almost  wholly  before  1870.  Developed  to  a 
characteristic  mid- nineteenth-century  pattern  in 
narrow  congested  streets  of  small  houses  over¬ 
crowded  both  internally  and  externally,  with  only 
the  smallest  of  backyards  in  place  of  gardens,  these 
areas  constitute  a  typical  and  unhappy  example  of 
Victorian  working-class  housing.  Before  the  war  a 
limited  amount  of  clearance  had  taken  place  and  a 
great  deal  more  was  overdue;  the  war  has  pro¬ 
longed  by  over  five  years  the  life  of  property  which 
was  already  unsound  in  structure  and  in  urgent 
need  of  replacement.  [96! 

Moss  Side,  Brookes  Bar  and  Old  Traftord  (part 
of  Stretford),  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  district, 
were  built  for  the  most  part  between  1 870  and  1 890. 
Houses  and  other  buildings,  although  showing  a 
marked  improvement  on  the  standards  of  the 
earlier  period,  are  still  laid  out  to  a  cramped  and 
dreary  grid-iron  pattern  in  monotonous  streets  of 
tunnel- back  dwellings.  [962 

The  district  has  only  1H-  acres  of  open  space- — 
an  average  of  one  acre  per  7,000  people.  No  Jess  than 
204  manufacturing  concerns  are  established  in  the 
area,  the  majority  in  small,  obsolete  premises.  The 


existing  schools  are  mainly  old  buildings  of  several 
storeys,  occupying  small  confined  sites,  but  a  few 
of  the  district’s  churches,  chapels,  mission  halls 
and  Sunday  schools  have  a  local  importance  and 
an  architectural  quality  that  warrant  their  re¬ 
tention.  [963 

In  the  older  areas  small-scale  trading  used  to  be 
the  general  rule.  To  take  a  specific  example, 
Stretford  Road  has  for  generations  been  lined  with 
small  shops,  which  since  the  advent  of  the  multiple 
store  have  lost  much  of  their  original  character  and 
vitality.  Many  are  now  redundant ;  some  are 
closed,  with  little  prospect  of  re-opening,  while 
others  maintain  a  most  precarious  existence.  [964 

Hulme  itself  suifered  more  than  other  residential 
areas  in  the  air  raids  of  1940-41,  but  the  damage  is 
widely  dispersed  and  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
permit  early  redevelopment  without  further  demo¬ 
litions.  [965 

SUGGESTED  LAYOUT 

The  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
main  sewers  and  other  services  adds  substantially 
to  the  difficulties  of  preparing  a  satisfactory 
layout;  streets  containing  such  services  have  been 
retained.  [966 

The  district  centre  planned  by  the  City  Archi¬ 
tect  is  sited  near  the  junction  of  the  Princess 
Parkway  extension  with  the  Inner  Ring  Road  and 
will  incorporate  the  main  public  buildings :  a 
district  hall,  a  community  centre  to  serve  Moss  Side 
East  and  Moss  Side  West,  a  main  health  centre,  a 
district  library,  public  baths  and  eventually  fire  and 
police  stations  (the  present  stations  are  compara¬ 
tively  new).  Two  cinemas  combine  with  the  main 
district  shops  to  form  a  rectangular  group,  with 
garages  and  parking  facilities  in  the  enclosed  court¬ 
yard.  Sites  are  also  reserved  for  public  houses  and 
petrol  filling  stations.  The  whole  centre,  dominated 
by  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  with  its  impressive 
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OVERSPILL  AND  THE 
SATELLITE  TOWN 

“  Better  opportunities  of  soeinl  iiitcrcourst:  may  enjoyed  linn 
cun  be  enjoy ed  in  any  crowded  city  while  yet  the  beauties  of  nature 
may  encompass  unci  enfold  each  dweller  therein/* 

Hbenezer  Howard 


we  a  itE  now  in  a  position  to  bring  together 
the  results  of  our  various  investigations  and  to 
examine  the  effects  of  applying  the  principles  and 
standards  worked  out  in  previous  chapters  to  the 
city  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  helpful  if  at  this  point 
we  briefly  review  our  progress.  [974 

Having  outlined  the  general  distribution  of  land 
uses  and  the  form  of  the  highway  pattern,  we 
determined  the  areas  to  be  set  aside  for  industry, 
for  major  open  spaces,  and  for  certain  special 
purposes.  We  decided  that  the  remaining  areas, 
to  be  developed  or  redeveloped  as  residential 
neighbourhoods  and  districts,  should  each  contain 
not  only  the  houses,  but  also  the  schools,  shops, 
playing-fields  and  other  communal  facilities  re¬ 
quired  by  their  inhabitants,  and  we  worked  out  how 
the  land  should  be  apportioned  as  between  these 
various  needs.  For  this  purpose  we  adopted  four 
standards  of  development;  a  “maximum’'  stan¬ 
dard,  to  be  applied  to  the  most  congested  sections 
of  the  city  within  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road; 
a  more  generous  “close”  standard,  to  be  applied  Lo 
the  remaining  redevelopment  areas;  a  “normal” 
standard,  still  nearer  the  ideal,  for  general  appli¬ 
cation  in  areas  hitherto  undeveloped;  and  an 
“open”  standard  for  special  zones  or  pockets 
of  low-density  housing.  [>7s 

In  Chapter  4  we  ascertained  the  proportions  in 
which  different  types  of  dwelling  should  be  mingled 
under  each  of  these  four  standards  of  development. 
In  Chapter  12  we  fixed  the  net  densities  appropriate 
to  each  type  of  dwelling;  these  enabled  us  to 
express  our  development  standards  in  terms  of 
net  residential  densities.  In  Chapter  13  we  com¬ 


bined  these  net  residential  densities  with  appro¬ 
priate  allowances  for  schools,  shops,  organised 
games,  etc.,  and  calculated  the  resultant  gross 
neighbourhood  and  gross  district  densities,  while 
in  Chapters  14  and  15  we  illustrated  the  practical 
significance  of  such  standards.  As  a  result  of  these 
inquiries  we  now  know  how  much  land  is  required 
in  practice  to  meet  all  the  local  needs  of  li  district 
population  of  50,000  persons,  or,  alternatively,  how 
many  persons  can  be  properly  accommodated  in 
a  larger  or  smaller  district  whose  size  is  fixed  by 
physical  barriers.  All  that  remains  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  find  out  how  mLiny  people  can  he  properly 
housed  and  provided  with  the  necessary  amenities 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Manchester,  is  to 
apply  the  appropriate  gross  district  density  stan¬ 
dard  to  each  of  the  residential  areas  which  are  lo 
be  newly  developed  or  which  should  be  redeveloped 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  add  the  number  of 
people  who  will  still  be  living  in  the  other  resi¬ 
dential  zones  when  this  rehousing  programme  has 
been  carried  out.  [976 

The  theoretical  result  of  this  calculation,  is  a 
total  of  475,000  persons,  including  K0, 000  in 
Wythenshawe.  This  is  the  figure  which  would  be 
realised  if  Wythenshawe  were  fully  developed  and 
if  all  parts  of  the  city  north  of  the  Mersey  classed 
as  redevelopment  areas  were  completely  rebuilt 
within  the  next  30  years  or  so.  In  fact,  of  course, 
some  recent  dwellings  in  the  areas  zoned  for 
industry  will  long  outlast  that  period,  while  many- 
modern  industrial  concerns  will  not  yet  have  been 
removed  from  the  residential  zones  in  which  they 
now  stand.  [977 


THE  OVERSPILL  PROBLEM 


As  compared  with  Manchester’s  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  705,000  (including  those  absent  in 
the  forces  or  on  war  work)  a  prospective  limit  of 
475,000  may  seem  low  indeed.  It  must  be  rernem- 

Plate  67  opposite 


bered,  however,  that  our  population  is  expected 
to  diminish  by  over  125,000  in  the  next  30  years 
alone,  and  that  the  decline  will  be  even  more  rapid 
thereafter  if  current  trends  persist.  It  must  also  be 
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remembered  that  this  drastic  reduction  in  the  city’s 
capacity  does  not  represent  an  equally  drastic 
lowering  of  the  overall  housing  density;  it  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  anticipated  decline  in 
the  average  number  of  persons  per  dwelling  from 
3-6*1  in  19*11  to  3-25  in  1961,  (It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  family  structure  for  the  year  1961,  which 
comes  about  half-way  through  our  redevelopment 
programme,  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  calcu¬ 
lating  gross  densities,)  [97s 

But  even  a  comparison  between  this  prospective 
limit  of  the  city’s  capacity  and  our  population 
estimate  for  the  end  of  the  redevelopment  period 
does  not  give  a  rrue  conception  of  the  nature  or 
the  scale  of  the  overspill  problem.  What  matters  is 
not  so  much  the  ultimate  position — the  extent  to 
which  the  house-room  available  within  the  city's 
borders  after  redevelopment  will  fall  short  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  for  whom  Manchester  must 
by  then  have  found  accommodation — -what  matters 
is  the  deficiency  or  surplus  of  housing  space  that 
will  arise  year  by  year  as  redevelopment  proceeds. 
For  all  the  land  within  the  city  (including  Wythcn- 
shawe)  that  is  now  available  and  zoned  for  housing 
will  have  been  used  up  by  1949;  thereafter  old 
houses  must  be  demolished  so  that  new  ones  can 
be  built  in  their  place,  and  their  present  occupants 
must  first  be  rehoused.  Moreover,  demolition  must 
start  in  the  most  congested  areas,  where  so  many 
houses  have  already  been  declared  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  where  less  than  onc-third  of  the 
present  occupants  can  be  properly  rehoused  on 
the  site,.  Further,  this  initial  stage  of  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  programme  will  be  in  progress  at  a  time  when 
the  number  of  households  which  the  city  must 
accommodate  is  still  increasing.  Obviously,  then,  the 
gross  overspill  cannot  be  spread  evenly  over  a  long 
period :  the  rate  of  displacement  must  be  highest 
in  the  early  years  of  redevelopment.  It  is  prohable 
that  when  we  come  to  redevelop  our  less  congested 
areas  outside  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road  we 
shall  find  that  our  “close”  standard  will  enable 
all  and  more  than  all  of  their  inhabitants  to  be 
rehoused  on  the  site,  because  by  then  the  number 
of  households  will  be  decreasing.  It  is  certain  that 
if  current  population  trends  persist  the  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  find  that  wc  have  housing 
room  to  spare  within  the  city.  But  this  eventual 
surplus  cannot  beset  off  against  the  initial  shortage: 
current  needs  must  be  met  as  they  arise.  \m 
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It  is  equally  obvious,  however,  that  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  minimise  the  overspill.  If 
in  some  50  years’  time  the  city’s  population  is  in 
any  case  going  to  fall  below  the  number  that  can 
decently  be  accommodated  within  the  city’s  present 
boundaries,  the  fewer  we  have  in  the  meantime 
been  obliged  to  accommodate  elsewhere  the  better. 
We  shall  have  to  explore  very  thoroughly  the  poten¬ 
tial  value  of  every  available  means  of  conserving 
population  without  prolonging  intolerable  living 
conditions.  For  example,  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
build  temporary  houses  on  park  frontages,  or  other 
city  sites  not  immediately  required  for  their 
allotted  purposes,  we  shall  be  easing  both  the 
immediate  overspill  problem  and  the  difficulties 
that  will  eventually  arise  from  rapid  depopulation. 
We  must  remember  that  the  houses  which  will 
probably  become  superfluous  in  the  1990's  will 
be  houses  built  at  reasonable  densities  in  our 
outer  districts  at  the  beginning  of  the  inter-war 
period— houses  which  about  50  years  hence  will 
be  in  a  far  more  habitable  condition  than  the 
slums  of  to-day  are  now.  We  must  also  care¬ 
fully  consider  what  proportion  of  our  building 
labour  and  material  resources  should  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  be  devoted  to  the  renovation  of 
existing  houses  or  the  conversion  of  large  houses 
into  flats,  so  as  to  conserve  population,  rather  than 
to  the  erection  of  new  dwellings  in  their  stead,  with 
a  consequent  displacement  of  some  of  their  present 
occupants.  '9So 

STAGE  REDEVELOPMENT 

Clearly,  the  only  way  to  assess  the  magnitude 
of  our  overspill  problem  is  to  prepare  a  detailed 
redevelopment  programme  extending  over  the 
next  25  or  30  years,  and  to  examine  its  implica¬ 
tions  stage  by  stage.  The  timing  of  the  stages  must 
depend  on  the  financial  resources  available  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  order  in  which  they  should 
follow  one  another  can  be  fixed.  Such  a  programme 
is  essential  to  the  proper  co-ordination  of  muni¬ 
cipal  expenditure.  irisi 

The  comparative  urgency  of  redevelopment  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  can  be  appreciated  at  a 
glance  from  Plate  68,  facing  page  174,  showing 
present  housing  densities,  and  from  Plate  69, 
following  page  174,  which  indicates  the  age  of  exist¬ 
ing  residential  property.  It  is  immediately  apparent 
that  the  inner  residential  belt  must  be  tackled  first. 


The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  estimated  that 
68,000  houses,  mainly  in  this  area,  arc  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  has  indicated  which  are 
the  worst  sections.  Working  first  of  all  from 
this  order  of  priority,  and  thereafter  according 
to  the  age  of  property,  we  have  added  together  the 
number  of  houses  in  succeeding  clearance  areas 
until  they  reached  the  total  to  be  demolished  in 
each  succeeding  five-yearly  period  under  the  pro¬ 
visional  programme  of  building  and  demolition 
outlined  helow.  These  five-yearly  stages  of 
redevelopment  are  illustrated  on  Plate  70, 
following  page  174.  They  can,  of  course,  be 
readily  adjusted  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of 
any  modification  of  the  suggested  housing  and 
demolition  programme.  This  plan  enables  the 
detailed  proposals  for  each  residential  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  be  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  (hey  keep 
in  step  with  the  stage  redevelopment  of  the  city 
as  a  whole.  In  each  period  construction  work 
would  be  going  on  in  several  parts  of  the  city  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  provision  of  new  schools, 
open  spaces,  health  centres  and  other  services,  as 
well  as  dwellings,  would  proceed  accordingly.  [9S2 

Plate  70  also  shows  the  highway  construction 
work,  which  should  be  carried  out  during  the  same 
five-yearly  stages.  The  order  of  priority  for  high¬ 
way  improvements  bas  been  determined  by  traffic 
considerations  (the  programme  being  adjusted  so 
as  to  even  out  construction  work  during  the  next 
25  to  30  years)  and  does  not  always  conform  to 
the  stages  by  which  the  adjoining  property  should 
be  redeveloped.  Where  a  highway  improvement  is 
required  in  advance  of  the  clearance  of  property 
means  will  have  to  be  found  to  minimise  compen¬ 
sation  costs. 

During  these  periods  additional  laud  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  houses  will  also  become  available  for 
industrial  and  commercial  use.  for  the  centres  of 
culture  and  medicine  and  for  major  open  spaces, 
as  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  (Plate  13,  facing 
page  40).  These  areas  arc  given  in  Table  1  on  this 
page.  j'os4 

A  schedule  has  been  prepared  for  each  succeed¬ 
ing  clearance  area  showing  the  number  of  houses 
to  be  demolished  and  the  acreage  they  occupy. 
By  deducting  the  acreage  to  be  reserved  for  n on- 
residential  uses  (as  given  in  Tabic  I)  the  net 
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Industrial 
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Commercial 

Acres 

Centres  of 
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ou  'die  it  tv 
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53 

42 

6 
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62 
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3 

45 

SiMh  ..  .. 

20 

5 

— 

17 

Totals 

434 

'  67 

106 

J  i  ’  T 

acreage  that  will  be  available  for  rehousing  has 
in  each  case  been  ascertained,  and  by  applying  to 
that  acreage  the  appropriate  gross  density  standard 
(taking  into  account  the  area  occupied  by  those 
existing  schools,  shops  and  other  communal  pro¬ 
visions  which  are  worth  retaining)  die  number  of 
new  houses  to  be  built  within  each  clearance  area 
has  been  calculated  (see  below).  In  this  way  we 
have  computed  the  future  residential  capacity  of 
every  part  of  the  city  containing  houses  which  date 
from  about  1900  or  earlier,  and  which  are  there¬ 
fore  likely  to  he  ripe  for  replacement  whhin  the 
next  25  or  30  years.  The  total  number  of  such 
houses  is  105,448.  Tyss 

THE  RUIEDINO  PltOCKAMViE 

We  cannot,  however,  embark  on  the  demolition 
of  old  houses  until  we  have  made  up  the  wartime 
arrears  in  new1  construction.  The  corporation  has 
already  adopted  a  detailed  housing  programme  for 
the  first  two  years,  comprising  the  building  of  some 
blocks  of  Hats  whose  foundations  were  laid  before 
the  war,  the  development,  of  certain  small  cleared 
and  open  sites  within  the  city  and  the  completion 
of  the  north-western  and  south-western  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  at  Wythcnshawe.  (Incidentally,  the 
construction  of  roads  and  sewers  for  the  north¬ 
western  neighbourhood  was  already  well  advanced 
at  the  time  of  writing.)  The  corporation  hopes  to 
build  2,500  houses*  in  the  first  year  and  4,300  in 
the  second,  but  all  these  arc  already  earmarked  for 
people  who  are  now  living  jn  lodgings  and  have 
applied  for  corporation  houses  (3.700),  for  Service¬ 
men  who  have  no  homes  for  their  families 


•The  icrm  "houses*'  iu  llm  chapter  is  used  for  convenience  lo  denote  ^pavulc  dweitinys  of  all  ivpLx  except  where  !he  nmtexE  implies 
a  narrower  meaning. 
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(estimated  at  1,500)  and  to  meet  the  anticipated 
increase  in  the  number  of  households  during  the 
two  years.  It  would  not  be  possible  at  this  stage  to 
find  room  for  people  displaced  by  demolitions,  even 
if  the  Ministry  of  Health  were  likely  to  permit 
further  slum  clearance  before  the  immediate 
housing  deficiency  has  been  made  good.  [mg 

By  1948  the  corporation  hopes  to  attain  a 
building  rate  of  6,000  houses  a  year.  Whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  reach  so  high  a  level  depends 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  building  industry  and  on 
the  proportion  of  our  labour  and  material  resources 
which  we  as  a  nation  are  resolved  to  devote  to 
house  building.  If  London  and  other  heavily 
damaged  towns  are  given  first  priority  such  a  figure 
can  hardly  be  attained  so  soon,  except  at  the 
expense  of  other  urgent  building  work— particularly 
for  the  social  services  and  for  the  modernisation 
of  our  export  industries.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  highest  output  of  houses  achieved  in  any 
one  year  before  the  war  in  Manchester  (by  public 
and  private  enterprise  combined)  was  about 
5,000.  [9S7 

For  how  long  it  is  desirable  that  such  a  rate,  if 
reached,  should  be  maintained  is  another  question, 
and  one  that  bears  closely  on  the  overspill  problem. 
If  it  were  continued  indefinitely  it  would  mean 
replacing  the  city's  present  number  of  houses 
every  32  years  or  so.  If  it  were  continued  until 
1966  all  the  houses  over  70  years  old  would  by  then 
have  been  replaced,  and  no  more  new  ones  would 
be  needed  for  the  next  25  years,  because  all  the 
houses  reaching  the  age  of  70  during  that  period 
would  be  surplus  to  the  requirements  of  our 
declining  population.  [9s« 

By  1991  the  number  of  households  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  will  be  36,000  fewer  than  the  number 
of  dwellings  now  available  for  occupation.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  we  were  to  stop  building  at  the  rate 
of  6,000  houses  a  year  in  1958  we  should  need 
only  another  42,600  new  houses  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  33  years  in  order  to  ensure  that  by  the  end  of 
that  time  every  family  had  a  dwelling  less  than 
70  years  old.  But  to  spread  the  building  of  these 
42,600  houses  evenly  over  the  33  years  between 
1 95S  and  1 99 1  would  be  to  delay  unduly  the 
replacement  of  those  still  remaining  houses  (nearly 
30,000  of  them)  which  would  be  over  70  years  old 
at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  In  any  case  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  rate  of  house  building  from  6,000  to 
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about  1,300  a  year  would  be  almost  as  disastrous 
for  the  building  industry  as  the  abrupt  cessation 
that  would  take  place  if  the  higher  rate  were 
continued  until  1966.  [9S9 

Surely  what  is  needed  is  a  graduated  programme 
calling  for  the  maximum  possible  output  of  new 
houses  for  the  hrst  12  years  or  so  (by  which  time 
the  most  congested  areas  will  have  been  rede¬ 
veloped),  followed  by  an  easing-off  period  which 
will  enable  labour  and  equipment  to  be  gradu¬ 
ally  absorbed  into  other  building  work,  or  into 
other  trades,  and  which  will  merge  imperceptibly, 
by  the  time  all  70-year-old  houses  have  been 
demolished,  into  a  phase  of  long-term  redevelop¬ 
ment  with  a  rate  of  house-building  just  high 
enough  to  meet  current  replacement  needs.  [mo 
A  provisional  programme  of  this  character  (upon 
which  the  stage-redevelopment  plan  on  Plate  70 
has  been  based)  is  illustrated  by  Diagram  28 
opposite.  It  envisages  the  building  of  new  houses 
at  a  rate  of  about  5,700  a  year  from  1948  to  1954, 
and  of  about  5,000  a  year  for  tile  next  four  years, 
making  a  total  (including  the  first  and  second  years’ 
programmes)  of  about  60,000  new  houses  by  1958. 
Demolition  cannot  begin  until  the  immediate 
shortage  has  been  made  good,  and  will  be  held 
back,  for  a  few  years  thereafter  while  the  number 
of  households  to  be  accommodated  is  still  increas¬ 
ing.  Consequently  the  60,000  houses  which  are  now 
70  years  old  or  more  would  not  all  be  demolished 
until  1961,  by  which  time  about  22,000  more 
would  have  reached  that  age.  From  1958  the  sug¬ 
gested  building  programme  settles  down  gradually 
to  about  3,200  a  year  for  five  years,  and  then  to 
about  2,000  a  year  until  1972;  thereafter  it  tails  off 
to  some  300  a  year  from  1976  onwards.  It  will  be 
observed  that  under  this  programme  demolition 
would  catch  up  with  new  building  by  1972  or 
thereabouts,  and  that  thenceforward  the  number 
of  old  houses  demolished  would  continuously  and 
increasingly  exceed  the  number  of  new  ones  built. 
This,  of  course,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
1972  the  number  of  households  requiring  accommo¬ 
dation  is  expected  to  begin  to  fall  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate  below  the  number  of  dwellings 
available.  [mi 

On  this  basis  the  105,448  houses  built  before 
1900  will  all  have  been  demolished  by  1976,  but 
only  98,000  new  ones  will  have  had  to  be  built 
in  view  of  the  decline  in  the  population.  [m2 
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Diagram  28 

This  graph  illustrates  a  possible  future  housing  programme  with  the  rate  of  demolition 
which  is  expected  to  result.  It  also  shows  the  number  of  houses  which  can  be  built  in 
the  city  and  the  consequent  “overspill 


Diagram  28  also  shows  how  many  of  these 
98,000  new  houses,  if  built  according  to  the 
appropriate  gross  density  standards,  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  as  redevelopment  proceeds  within  the 
city’s  present  boundaries.  The  total  by  the  year 
1976  will  be  55,282.  The  remainder  represents  the 
overspill  which  must  be  accommodated  elsewhere. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  building  outside  the  city 
must  begin  in  1949  and  must  continue  until  1961, 
after  which  the  new  houses  that  can  be  built  on 
cleared  sites  within  the  city,  together  with  existing 
houses  left  vacant  by  a  falling  population,  will 
more  than  suffice  to  re-accommodate  all  the 
families  displaced  by  each  year’s  demolition  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  annual  overspill  will  therefore  begin 
at  about  4,200  families  a  year  and  tail  off  towards 
the  end,  amounting  in  the  course  of  12  years 
to  a  total  of  42,718  families,  or  about  138,800 
people.  [9o_i 

Such,  then,  is  the  scale  of  the  overspill  problem 
that  would  be  entailed  by  the  provisional  rede¬ 


velopment  programme  outlined  above.  LcL  us  now 
examine  the  effect  and  implications  of  every 
possible  means  by  which  this  exodus  might  be  held 
back,  bearing  in  mind  that  in  the  not  far  distant 
futnre  Manchester  will  be  a  shrinking  city.  hw 
What,  for  example,  would  be  the  effect  of 
spreading  evenly  over  tbe  next  45  years  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  new  houses  required  to  provide  decenL 
living  conditions  for  the  diminished  population 
still  living  in  Manchester  by  1991?  If  that  were 
done  the  68,000  houses  which  arc  already  unfit  for 
habitation  would  be  replaced  at  less  than  half  the 
rate  proposed  in  our  provisional  programme. 
People  would  have  to  go  on  living  in  some  of 
them  for  12  years  longer  than  is  necessary ;  the  last 
of  these  slums  would  be  about  100  years  old 
before  it  was  demolished— if,  indeed,  any  of  them 
could  be  saved  from  structural  collapse  so  long. 
And  to  what  end?  Far  from  solving  the  overspill 
problem,  such  a  callous  prolongation  of  human 
misery  would  reduce  by  only  1 1,000  the  number  of 
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houses  that  will  have  to  be  built  outside  the  city. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  overspill  problem 
such  a  reduction  is  neither  here  nor  there,  for  the 
difficulties  involved  in  bringing  into  being  a  new 
social  and  civic  life  for  people  transplanted  miles 
awav  from  their  familiar  surroundings  arc  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  whether  the  number  of  families 
involved  is  30,000  or  40.000. 

HOUSES  OR  FLATS 

Alternatively,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  com¬ 
pelling  all  the  families  rehoused  in  redevelopment 
areas,  irrespective  of  their  needs  and  desires,  to 
live  in  flats?  We  have  seen  in  Chapters  12  and 
13  how  the  increase  in  density  to  be  gained  by 
substituting  flats  for  houses  shrinks  from  45  per 
cent  when  only  housing  space  is  considered  to 
30  per  cent  when  neighbourhood  needs  are  taken 
into  account  and  to  18  per  cent  in  terms  of  gross 
district  density.  When  we  come  to  apply  the  stan¬ 
dards  we  have  adopted  to  the  city  as  a  whole,  with 
due  allowance  for  the  space  occupied  by  industry, 
major  highways  and  parks,  railways,  canals  and 
other  provisions  not  previously  included  in  our 
calculations,  the  gross  overall  city  density  works 
out  at  only  506  dwellings  (or  17  persons)  to  the 
acre,  and  the  difference  that  would  be  made  by 
redeveloping  the  residential  zones  exclusively  in 
the  form  of  flats  drops  to  a  mere  10  per  cent.  As 
far  as  the  overspill  problem  is  concerned,  the 
effect  of  such  a  total  disregard  for  the  real  needs 
and  unquestionable  preferences  of  the  people 
concerned  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
families  displaced  by  no  more  than  5,500,  leaving 
37,000  still  to  be  housed  outside  the  city.  T'% 

To  force  two  or  three  generations  of  people 
to  bring  up  young  children  in  Hats  for  such  an 
insignificant  return  would  at  any  time  be  inex¬ 
cusable.  In  the  particular  circumstances  of  to-day, 
with  a  rapid  population  decline  in  prospect,  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  lunacy.  Before  most  of 
the  new  Rats  had  lived  out  more  than  a  quarter 
of  their  span  of  useful  life  we  should  find  ourselves 
with  more  housing  space  within  tire  city  than  we 
knew  what  to  do  with.  By  1971  we  should  have 
about  8,000  sites  in  hand  if  the  “close”  develop¬ 
ment  standard  were  maintained.  Here,  then,  is 
the  complete  and  Final  vindication  of  the  housing 
standards  recommended  in  this  book.  What  con¬ 
ceivable  justification  can  there  be  for  condemning 
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thousands  of  people  to  live  for  another  70  or  80 
years  in  conditions  which  we  know  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  full,  healthy  and  enjoyable  life  when 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  about  22 
years  from  now  we  shall  either  have  to  improve 
upon  the  comparatively  generous  “close”  standard 
or  let  increasing  numbers  of  houses  and  housing 
sites  stand  empty?  [997 

Even  on  financial  grounds  it  is  not  necessarily 
more  economical  to  build  fiats  instead  of  a  lower 
number  of  houses  with  the  balance  of  the  necessary 
accommodation  provided  elsewhere.  Flats  are  so 
much  more  expensive  than  houses  (given  equivalent 
accommodation  and  adequate  storage  room  at 
ground  or  basement  level)  that  even  with  our 
highest  pre-war  site  cost  of  £7,200  per  acre  the 
overall  cost  (including  roads,  sewers  and  land)  of 
fiats  and  houses  can  be  expected  to  be  about  the 
same — a  little  over  £1,000  when  prices  have  settled 
down.  If  our  redevelopment  sites  cosi  only  £1,600 
per  acre— and  they  should  be  even  cheaper  than 
this  if  they  comprise  “pink”  lands  only— a  three- 
bedroom  house  may  cost  about  £270  less  than  the 
equivalent  flat,  while  in  new  development  at  12 
houses  per  acre  the  house  may  well  be  some  £85 
cheaper  still.  [993 

Against  these  savings  our  new  development  will 
need  new  services  (gas,  water,  sewerage,  etc.), 
new  industrial  and  commercial  buildings  and  all 
communal  facilities.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
seen  that  many  services  must  be  renewed  in  the 
redevelopment  areas.  The  preparation  of  an  exact 
balance  sheet  would  entail  a  close  consideration 
of  the  likely  future  maintenance  and  renewal 
expenditures  of  the  statutory  undertakings,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  other  existing  facilities  will 
have  to  be  replaced  and  renewed  to  secure  satis¬ 
factory  redevelopment.  As  there  must  be  a 
substantial  overspill  no  matter  what  proportion 
of  flats  we  provide  it  may  well  be  found  that  the 
adoption  of  our  redevelopment  standards  will 
actually  be  cheaper  than  a  more  congested  rede¬ 
velopment.  If  we  take  into  account  the  invisible 
assets  of  better  health  and  a  fairer  opportunity 
for  a  full  family  life  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  course  we  should  follow.  [999 

There  arc.  however,  practicable  ways  of  effect¬ 
ing  some  slight  reduction  in  the  overspill  without 
any  long-term  lowering  of  standards  for  consider¬ 
able  numbers  of  our  citizens.  The  3,000  temporary 


bungalows  already  planned  by  the  corporation 
might  hold  as  many  families  inside  the  city  until 
cleared  sites  for  permanent  dwellings  become 
more  freely  available,  and  thereby  correspondingly 
reduce  the  ultimate  size  of  the  overspill.  If  parts 
of  the  new  open  spaces  to  be  secured  in  the  course 
of  redevelopment,  together  with  any  other  sites 
not  likely  to  be  needed  at  once  for  their  eventual 
purposes,  are  put  to  the  same  transitional  use,  a 
further  600  families  might  be  retained.  Again, 
of  the  5,649  houses  in  the  congested  districts  now 
unoccupied,  about  2,500  are  worth  examining 
with  a  view  to  rendering  them  temporarily  habit¬ 
able  if  it  is  decided  that  the  sections  in  which  they 
stand  are  not  to  be  cleared  within  ten  years,  or 
even  less,  from  the  end  of  the  war.  As  an  arbitrary 
estimate  the  potential  saving  in  overspill  to  be 
secured  by  this  means  might  be  put  at  1,000 
families.  In  addition  there  are  1,095  empty  houses 
outside  the  slum  belt  which,  if  reconditioned,  might 
accommodate  as  many  displaced  families — or  more 
if  the  larger  ones  were  converted  into  flats.  The 
Housing  Committee  has  already  embarked  upon 
a  policy  of  requisitioning  and  renovating  empty 
property  of  this  kind.  [iooo 

By  these  various  means  the  gross  overspill 
might  be  reduced  to  36,000  families  without  lower¬ 
ing  our  development  standards.  [tool 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are  entitled 
to  draw  such  positive  conclusions  from  population 
estimates  extending  over  45  years.  But  these  esti¬ 
mates  were  not  compiled  in  any  spirit  of  pessimism  ; 
they  faithfully  indicate  the  serious  position  that 
must  arise  unless  there  is  some  change  from  pre¬ 
war  trends.  It  is  certainly  much  to  be  hoped  that 


they  will  be  confounded  by  a  substantial  rise  in  the 
birth  rate,  for  only  so  can  we  escape  the  endless 
complications  attendant  upon  a  diminishing  popu¬ 
lation,  In  fact,  however,  even  a  50  percent  increase 
in  the  birth  rate  per  100  married,  women  of  child¬ 
bearing  age  would  have  little  effect  on  the  number 
of  dwellings  required  in  the  overspill  period 
between  1949  and  1961 ;  broadly  speaking,  it 
would  merely  increase  the  number  of  children  per 
household,  resulting  in  an  average  family  unit  of 
3’4S  persons  in  1961.  Between  1961  and  1966  it 
would  give  rise  to  a  need  for  some  3,000  more 
houses  outside  the  city,  but  from  1966  to  1972 
cleared  sites  within  our  boundaries  would  still 
suffice  for  the  8,000  extra  new  houses  that  would  he 
required.  Thereaftertheoverspi.il  would  begin  again, 
amounting  to  a  further  32,000  houses  by  1991 .  i  sooe 
The  important  point  is  that  we  cannot  hope 
for  an  increase  in  the  birth  rate  unless  we  provide 
houses  where  children  will  be  welcome — houses, 
that  is,  where  the  space  and  facilities  required  to 
enable  a  busy  housewife  to  bring  them  up  properly 
are  amply  available  —and  give  the  rising  generation 
something  to  work  for  with  confidence  in  the  future, 
One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  Plan  is  to 
provide  living  conditions  which  w ill  encourage 
an  increase  in  the  birth  rate.  So  far  from  up¬ 
setting  our  proposals,  such  an  increase  would 
make  them  more  economical  and  secure  a  fuller 
reward  for  the  energies  and  resources  that 
must  be  expended  to  carry  them  out,  by  ensuring 
that  the  various  provisions  we  must  make  for 
immediate  needs  will  continue  to  be  fully  used 
until  the  time  conics  for  them  to  be  renewed  once 
more, 


THE  SATELLITE 


There  are  three  ways  in  which  an  overspill  may 
be  accommodated. 

(a)  By  expansion  on  the  fringes  of  existing 

development. 

(b)  By  enlargement  of  existing  towns  and 
villages. 

(c)  By  the  creation  of  a  new  satellite  town  or 
towns. 

The  first  method — apart  from  the  areas  that  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  first  three  years  of  post-war 
building — is  not  open  to  us,  for  Manchester  is 


already  hemmed  in  by  the  developments  of  ad¬ 
joining  authorities  except  at  the  extreme  south, 
where  Ring  way  Airport  is  to  be  extended.  In  any 
case  all  land  on  the  fringes  of  the  existing  built-up 
area  of  the  Manchester  conurbation  should  be 
reserved  as  a  green  belt.  ! 1004 

The  second  and  third  alternatives  are  now  being 
considered  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  county  councils  and  the  Manchester, 
Salford  and  Stretford  corporations,  whose  findings 
must  not  be  anticipated  here.  All  that  wc  can  do  at 
this  point  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  conditions 
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which  a  satisfactory  solution  on  either  of  these  lines 
must  satisfy.  [toos 

It  is  generally  desirable  that  displaced  families 
should  be  able  to  choose  between  several  alterna¬ 
tive  reception  areas,  even  if  conditions  prevent  the 
development  of  more  than  one  or  two  on  any  sub¬ 
stantial  scale,  but  people  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  move  to  any  place  which  is  unlikely  to  attract 
a  corresponding  dispersal  of  industry.  This  is  the 
crucial  test  by  which  the  soundness  of  any  scheme 
for  accommodating  overspill  must  be  judged; 
otherwise  we  shall  merely  aggravate  the  evils  of 
unemployment  and  of  long  journeys  to  work,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  good  planning  to  abate.  Moreover, 
each  new  or  enlarged  town  must  possess,  by  the 
time  the  overspill  has  ceased,  a  balanced  industrial 
and  commercial  structure  that  can  readily  adjust 
itself  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  particular  fields 
of  employment.  It  follows  that  any  major  recep¬ 
tion  area,  whether  a  new  satellite  or  an  existing 
nucleus,  must  have  transport  and  other  facilities 
which  will  enable  a  proper  proportion  of  heavy 
industries  to  be  profitably  established.  Such  indus¬ 
tries  must,  of  course,  be  confined  to  sites  where 
they  will  not  endanger  the  amenities  of  the  area’s 
residential  and  commercial  quarters,  L1006 

Another  essential  condition  is  that  the  new  or 
enlarged  township  should  have  around  it,  when 
fully  developed,  a  sufficient  width  of  open  country 
to  serve  as  a  green  belt  and  a  source  of  fresh  food 
both  for  its  own  inhabitants  and  for  the  people  of 
neighbouring  communities.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  this  condition  severely  limits  the 
choice  of  site  for  any  major  satellite  within  a 
short  distance  of  Manchester.  [1007 

Finally,  Manchester  owes  it  to  those  of  its  present 
citizens  who  must  be  uprooted  from  their  homes 
and  rehoused  elsewhere  to  make  sure  that  the 
development  of  any  new  or  enlarged  community 
to  which  they  are  transplanted  shall  attain  satis¬ 
factory  standards  and  shall  keep  in  step  with  the 
city’s  demolition  programme:  in  particular,  that 


prepared  industrial  sites  and  factories  for  letting 
at  attractive  rates  shall  be  available,  together  with 
suitable  homes  for  key  workers,  in  time  for 
industrial  concerns  to  move  in  along  with  the 
workpeople.  Such  industrial  decentralisation  is 
at  least  as  important  on  social  grounds  as  the 
resuscitation  of  what  are  called  “development 
areas”  in  the  White  Paper  on  employment  policy, 
and  at  least  equally  deserving  of  financial  assistance 
from  the  State.  [toos 

No  more  can  at  this  point  be  said  about  the 
rehousing  of  the  overspill  population.  The  details 
of  this  next  essential  step  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Manchester  must  form  the  subject-matter  of 
separate  reports  to  the  corporation  in  the  very  near 
future.  [toos 

Manchester  has  already  partially  completed  one 
satelhte  town  (Wythenshawe  may  not  ideally  exem¬ 
plify  the  term,  but  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is 
what  it  is.)  From  this  enterprise  much  practical 
experience  has  been  gained.  Between  the  purchase 
of  the  original  Wythenshawe  Estate  and  the  stage 
at  which  development  began  in  earnest,  seven 
years  elapsed — years  of  disappointment  and  frus¬ 
tration.  Only  four  years  can  be  allowed  to  pass 
before  the  first  few  thousand  houses  are  actually 
built  in  the  new  satellite.  It  is  as  well  that  this 
should  be  so,  for  it  will  enable  the  satellite  to 
absorb  new  undertakings  during  the  post-war 
period  of  industrial  re-equipment.  [1010 

Expert  direction,  informed  by  the  lessons  of  the 
Wythenshawe  experiment ;  faultless  timing  of  the 
removal  and  reception  of  people  and  workplaces 
a  maximum  of  goodwill  and  assistance  from  the 
central  Government,  from  county  and  district 
councils,  transport  undertakings  and  other  con¬ 
cerns  whose  interests  may  be  affected,  and  from  the 
prospective  migrants  themselves — all  these  must  be 
forthcoming  if  this  great  adventure  is  to  be  a  success. 
May  this  book  serve  to  convince  everyone  of  the 
necessity — the  imperative  necessity— of  carrying  it 
smoothly  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  [1011 
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Plate  68  opposite 
Plates  69  and  70  overleaf 
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KING  STREET 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
pollution  in  tiie  short  period  of  eight 
years. 

On  the  extreme  right  is  part  of  the  Ship 
Canal  Building  erected  in  1927,  two  years 
before  the  adjacent  Atlas  Building,  which 
is  slightly  less  blackened. 

But  compare  both  buildings  with  the  Mid¬ 
land  Bank,  which  was  nearing  completion 
when  the  photograph  was  taken  in  1935. 

If  wc  insist  that  post-war  building  shall 
usher  in  the  Smokeless  Age,  our  cities  will 
be  transformed  in  the  next  50  years. 


Plate  71 
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17  ABOLITION  OF  SMOKE 

‘"Where  the  sun  enters  the  doctor  doesn’t/' 

Italian  Proverb 


atmospheric  pollution  is  the  greatest  single 
enemy  of  the  city-dweller's  health;  it  is  always 
present,  injuring  our  lungs  and  obstructing  the 
health-giving  rays  of  the  sun.  i  ion 

A  great  city  like  Manchester  could  and  should 
be  a  pleasing  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  its  citizens  to  seek 
refuge  from  a  perpetual  pall  of  dirty  smoke  by 
getting  as  far  away  from  the  city  centre  as  their 
economic  circumstances  permit.  No  planning 
scheme  for  Manchester  would  be  complete  unless 
it  included  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  domestic  and  indus¬ 
trial  smoke.  [1013 

All  cities  suffer  more  or  less  from  atmospheric 
pollution;  in  Manchester,  however,  its  effects  arc 
accentuated  because  our  geographical  position 
tends  to  promote  the  formation  of  clouds  and 
fog.  IJ014 

Although  the  city  is  36  miles  away  from  the 
Lancashire  coast,  it  is  for  the  most  part  only 
100-200  feet  above  sea  level.  Moreover,  it  lies 
within  a  semi-circle  of  high  ground.  To  the  north 
and  east  are  the  Rossendale  Hills  and  the  Pennine 
Chain,  which  reaches  altitudes  of  about  2,000  feet, 
while  the  upland  to  the  south-east,  in  the  direction 
of  Macclesfield,  varies  in  height  up  to  750  feet 
(see  Plate  71,  opposite,  which  also  shows  how 
the  annual  rainfall  increases  as  the  hills  are 
approached).  ijois 

Under  normal  cyclonic  conditions  the  prevailing 
winds  come  from  the  Irish  Sea  and  enter  the 
Manchester  Basin  unhindered;  at  times,  however, 
anti-cyclonie  or  high-pressure  conditions  prevail, 
and  then  the  air  is  still.  Under  these  calm  condi¬ 
tions — especially  in  November— -moisture-laden  air 
stagnates  over  the  basin  at  a  time  when  the  ground 
is  cold  and  in  many  places  water-logged.  This 
causes  fog — the  suspension  of  droplets  condensed 
around  minute  particles  of  impurities.  These 
conditions  may  continue  for  days  on  end- — or  even 
for  a  week  or  two— keeping  out  the  cyclonic  winds 
that  normally  ventilate  the  area.  Even  when  there 
is  a  slight  breeze  the  enclosed  nature  of  the  basin 


hinders  the  dispersal  of  fog  until  the  wind  rises 
with  the  passing  of  the  anti-cyclone,  while  the 
comparative  warmth  of  the  air  at  higher  levels 
prevents  it  from  lifting.  Moreover,  the  steep-sided 
valleys  to  the  cast  and  north  of  Manchester 
experience  at  such  times  a  descent  of  cold  air  to  the 
lowland,  and  this  tendency  assists  the  process  of 
fog  formation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester.  :  mif> 

It  is  not,  however,  fog  by  itself  that  is  particularly 
obnoxious  and  injurious  to  health,  but  the  dense 
atmospheric  pollution  which  accompanies  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  serious  consequence  of  smoke-wit  h- 
fog  is  lack  of  sunlight.  In  this  respect  Manchester 
holds  a  very  unenviable  position:  because  of  its 
well-nigh  constant  pall  of  smoke — with  or  without 
fog— it  has  one  of  the  lowest  sunshine  records  in 
the  British  Isles.  1017 

The  following  measurements  of  daylight  inten¬ 
sity  averaged  over  a  period  of  eight  years  at 
various  stations  in  and  near  the  city  show  the 
extent  to  which  natural  light  and  sunshine  are 
obstructed  by  atmospheric  pollution.  Taking  the 
daylight  factor  at  Timperlcy  (a  village  seven  miles 
south-west  of  the  city  centre)  as  1 00-0 : 

City  centre  (commercial)  -  ■  . .  6SV6 

Holt  Town  (an  industrial  area  il  miles  nerih-em.t 

of  the  city  centre)  ..  ..  ..  39-1 

Monsall  (a  mixed  area  21  miles  north-east  of  the  city 

centre)  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  ■  ■  ?2-6 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  intensity  of  light 
decreases  to  a  remarkable  extent  from  south-west 
to  north-east  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wind,  and  consequently  in  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  density  of  smoke  pollution.  The  worst 
spots  are  always  immediately  to  leeward  of  indus¬ 
trial  concentrations.  >  u>i& 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  POLLUTION 

The  number  of  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  during  the  month  of 
December,  1939  (a  month  free  from  fogs),  was  SO. 
During  the  following  month,  when  there  were  16 
days  of  heavy  fog,  the  number  of  deaths  in  this 
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category  was  502.  Approximately  ooe-ssxih  of  the 
total  deaths  in  the  city  are  due  to  respiratory 
diseases.  Statistics  also  show  that  the  numbers  of 
deaths  from  pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases  vary 
in  direct  proportion  with  the  intensity  and  duration 
of  smoke  fogs.  In  addition  to  these  more  obvious 
effects  there  is  a  higher  incidence  of  tuberculosis 
and  rickets  due  to  fog,  lack  of  sunshine,  and  the 
constant  inhaling  of  polluted  air.  [1019 

In  co-operation  with  the  Central  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  the  corporation  keeps  a 
systematic  account  of  atmospheric  pollution  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Apart  from  the  normal 
meteorological  observations,  records  are  kept  of 
the  amount  of  solid  impurities  (consisting  mainly 
of  grit  and  soot)  which  are  deposited  in  the  city, 
and  also  of  the  amount  of  sulphur  gas  present  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  deposits  are  analysed  at 
monthly  intervals  by  the  City  Analyst.  jos) 

The  following  recordings  on  standard  soot- 
deposit  gauges  illustrate  the  preponderance  of 
solid  deposits  in  those  areas  of  the  city  where 
industry  is  most  concentrated : 


Situaiton 

Type  of  dis  trict 

Distance  and 
direction  from 
centre  of  city 

}Atai\  annual 
total  deposit 
of  solid? 
193W3 
*  Tins'}  sq,  ml.\ 

Baguky 

Sanatorium 

Semi-rural 

6}  miles  S.S.W. 

120-36 

Booth  Hal] 
Hospital 

Residential 

3|  miles  N\N\E. 

172-92 

Heaton  Park 

Residential 

3J  miles  M. 

148-20 

Monsall 

Semi- 

2\  miles 

229-80 

Philips  Park 

industrial 

1  Industrial 

2  miles  E.N.E, 

455-40 

Rujholme 

Congested 

1 }  miles  S. 

273-60 

Withington 

residential 

Residential 

miles  S. 

2W-48 

The  imperfect  combustion  of  bituminous  coal 
discharges  ash,  tarry  soot  and  sulphur  gases  into 
the  atmosphere.  The  soot  adheres  tenaciously  to 
buildings,  blackening  their  surfaces  and  bringing 
sulphur  acid  into  close  contact  with  their  fabric. 
Building  stones,  metal-work  and  paint-work  are  all 
susceptible  to  the  disintegrating  attacks  of  sulphur 
acid.  Though  the  whole  city  bears  testimony  to  this 
disfigurement,  the  buildings  in  and  around  its 
centre  arc  those  most  affected ;  witness  the  contrast 
between  the  main  Town  Hall  building  and  the 
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Town  Hali  extension — though  the  latter  already 
shows  substantial  discoloration.  The  photograph 
on  Plate  71,  facing  page  175,  illustrates  the  similar 
progressive  blackening  of  buildings  in  King  Street. 
Continuous  association  with  such  squalid  sur¬ 
roundings  dulls  the  sense  of  beauty  and  leads  one 
to  accept  an  ugly  environment  as  normal. 

The  activity  of  atmospheric  sulphur  in  attacking 
building  stones  and  other  materials  is  measured 
by  the  lead  peroxide  method  at  Monsall,  Rusholme 
and  Withington.  Observations  reveal  that  the 
amount  of  sulphur  present  in  the  atmosphere 
is  considerably  lower  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  that  the  highest  recordings  are  made  when 
fog  has  been  prevalent.  [l0Z- 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  comparative 
activity  of  sulphur  gases  in  industrial  and  resi¬ 
dential  areas : 

Milligrammes  of  sulphur  dioxide  per  IGO  sq.  cms.  of  exposed 
surface. 

Mean  daily  values 


1939-1943 

Monsall 

Semi- 

industrial 

2\  miles  N.E. 

4-53 

Rusholme 

Congested 

residential 

1|  miles  S. 

2-60 

Withington  ■ 

Residential 

3|  miles  5. 

1  81 

The  cost 

of  regularly  cleaning  the 

face  of  the 

whole  city  and  restoring  damaged  fabrics  would  be 
prohibitive,  though  attempts  have  been  made  in 
the  past  to  preserve  the  original  appearance  of  a 
few  individual  buildings.  Repair  work  is  a  constant 
burden  on  property  owners.  An  estimate  prepared 
on  a  national  basis  by  Sir  Frank  Baines,  the  late 
Director  of  Works,  Ministry  of  Works,  puts  the 
cost  of  the  action  of  atmospheric  pollution  over 
a  25-year  period  at  between  £55,000,000  and 
£60,000,000.  Manchester’s  share  of  this  figure  is 
difficult  to  calculate,  but  it  would  probably  be  at 
least  one-twentieth,  01  about  £3,000,000.  [io-* 

Smoke  pollution  is  equally  detrimental  to  trees 
and  plant  life.  The  deposit  of  soot  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  hinders  the  free  passage  of  air  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  if  untilled  for  some  time 
the  soil  accumulates  acid  and  becomes  sour.  Flowers 
and  trees  are  stunted  by  lack  of  natural  sunshine. 
Soot  on  the  foliage  closes  the  breathing  pores  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  acid  content  burns  and  often 
kills  the  growing-points  of  the  plants.  One  result 
is  Lhat  many  varieties  of  trees,  notably  conifers, 
cannot  be  grown  in  the  city,  while  other  kinds 


[ 


will  not  live  tong.  At  Philips  Park.  for  instance,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  presentable  appearance  it  is 
necessary  to  replace  a  large  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  each  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  shrubs  and  plants  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  parks  in  those  parts  of  the  city  most 
affected  by  smoke  pollution  is  well  over  ten  times 
that  of  similar  work  under  natural  atmospheric 
conditions.  fieci 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  cost  of  household 
washing,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  has  revealed  that  the 
annual  wash  bill  in  the  average  small  home  in 
Manchester  is  at  least  £1,12  6  more  than  in 


Harrogate,  without  taking  into  account  the  extra 
wear  and  tear  on  the  clothes,  The  extra  labour 
imposed  on  the  housewife  in  112.616  houses  in 
the  city,  where,  as  a  general  rule,  the  housework 
is  done  single-handed,  has  been  estimated  to 
amount  to  >  S  50.000  hours  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  float 

The.  formation  of  smoke  is,  of  course,  in  itself 
a  gros>.  waste  of'  coal.  Ins  point  ts  referred  to 
again  later  in  this  chapter.  Smoke  also,  by  seriously 
reducing  the  amount  of  daylight,  entails  additional 
expenditure  on  artificial  lighting.  The  damage  it 
does  to  personal  health  is  incidentally  reflected  in 
lost  earnings  and  unnecessary  doctors'  bills,  [told 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE 


The  corporation,  through  its  Public  Health 
Committee,  has  taken  a  leading  part  over  a  long 
period  of  years  in  the  fight  against  atmospheric 
pollution  in  South-east  Lancashire.  [ion 

Statutory  powers  to  enforce  smoke  abatement 
are  provided  in  the  Public  Health  Act.  1936, 
which  consolidates  previous  legislation,  but  these 
powers  apply  to  industrial  premises  only.  Under 
this  Act  building  byelaws  may  require  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  new  buildings  (other  than  dwelling- 
houses)  of  such  arrangements  for  heating  and 
cooking  as  are  calculated  to  prevent  or  reduce  the 
emission  of  smoke.  Good  though  its  intention  is, 
however,  this  section  is  quite  inadequate  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problem,  it  does  not  afford 
sufficiently  flexible  powers  of  control  over  the 
type  and  operation  of  industrial  installations,  and 
the  specific  exclusion  of  domestic  fires  leaves  a 
major  source  of  atmospheric  pollution  entirely  free 
of  control.  [ires 

In  normal  times  the  corporation  makes  every 
effort  to  enlist  the  aid  of  factory  managements  and 
boiler  stokers  in  preventing  smoke  emission,  and 
to  this  end  courses  of  instruction  in  boiler-house 
practice  are  given  at  the  Manchester  Municipal 
College  of  Technology.  Examinations  are  held 
under  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and 
certificates  are  granted  to  successful  candidates. 
The  importance  of  this  educational  approach  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  out  of  an  average  of 
112  smoke  offences  reported  to  the  Public  Health 
Committee  annually  during  the  years  1936/7/S, 
68  were  directly  due  to  bad  stoking,  eight  to  the  use 


of  unsuitable  fuels,  and  ten  Lo  a  combination  of 
these  two  causes  -making  a  total  of  76"8  percent 
of  the  cases  reported.  |  ion 

In  peacetime  a  regular  watch  was  kept  on  the 
discharge  of  smoke  from  industrial  premises  and 
appropriate  action  was  taken  when  dense  emissions 
were  observed.  Discharges  for  on  aggregate  of  two 
minutes  in  any  half-hour  were  considered  with  a 
view  to  legal  proceedings.  Approximately  900  such 
observations  were  made  annually.  [imo 

The  only  control  which  the  corporation  can  exer¬ 
cise  over  household  smoke  in  the  city  is  contained 
in  the  Manchester  Police  Regulation  Act,  1844, 
which  prohibits  the  tiring  of  domestic  chimneys. 
The  average  number  of  prosecutions  under  this 
Act  during  the  years  1936  7  8  was  1,133  aycar.  [ion 
Since  most  of  thci  area  surrounding  Manchester 
is  highly  industrialised  the  efforts  of  any  one 
authority  to  prevent  atmospheric  pollution  within 
its  particular  district  would  be  almost  useless  if 
similar  measures  were  not  taken  by  adjoining 
authorities.  Accordingly  the  Manchester  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Regional  Smoke  Abatement  Committee  was 
formed  to  combat  the  smoke  nuisance  throughout 
the  whole  of  South-east  Lancashire.  In  1939,  53 
local  authorities  were  affiliated  to  this  committee. 
Its  functions,  however,  are  primarily  of  an  advisory 
nature,  and  though  much  good  work  has  been 
done  it  must  lie  reconstituted  with  authority  to 
administer  statutory  powers  if  its  purpose  is  to  be 
achieved.  Efforts  were  being  made  to  obtain  the 
agreement  o!  all  the  authorities  within  ihe  region 
to  the  establishment  of  a  statutory  board  when 
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progress  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  Officer  of  Health  revealed  that  a  majority  of  the 

war.  [1032  1,134  premises  concerned  were  already  using 

During  1938  and  1939  it  was  suggested  that  a  smokeless- fuel  installations.  From  this  survey  it 

smokeless  zone  should  be  established  embracing  appears  a  reasonable  proposition  that  the  burning 

104  acres  of  the  central  commercial  area  of  the  city.  of  bituminous  coal  should  be  prohibited  within 

A  survey  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  this  area.  [t©3 

WHAT  SHOULD  11E  DONE 


Real  progress  towards  the  complete  elimination 
of  smoke  throughout  the  city  can  be  achieved  only 
by  a  resolute  and  systematic  application  of  the 
following  measures: 

(1)  The  improvement  of  industrial  boilers  and  of 
auxiliary  plant  for  washing  fuels  and  flue 
gases. 

(2)  The  extension  of  the  use  of  gas  and  electricity 
wherever  practicable. 

(3)  Such  an  improvement  of  domestic  appliances 
for  burning  solid  fuel  that  smokeless  fuels 
become  more  economical  and  convenient  to 
use  than  bituminous  coal. 

(4)  The  installation  of  district  heating  in  new 

and  redeveloped  residential  and  industrial 
areas,  so  that  the  use  of  coal  may  be  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  central  plants  which  can 
be  made  to  burn  it  smokelessly  and  with  the 
highest  possible  efficiency.  [io?4 

The  first  three  are  useful  palliatives,  capable  of 
immediate  application ;  the  last  will  take  time,  but 
constitutes  the  only  radical  remedy  for  atmospheric 
pollution.  [ids? 

For  smoke-prevention  purposes  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  may  be  considered  in  two  broad  categories; 
those  requiring  power  on  a  large  scale,  and  those 
requiring  space-heating  for  offices  and  workshops 
together  with  a  small  amount  of  power  for  opera¬ 
ting  plant.  [joss 

In  the  first  category  arc  concerns  using  plant  of 
sufficient  size  to  warrant  the  installation  of  effective 
machinery  to  prevent  the  emission  of  grit,  soot  and 
acid  fumes.  In  the  case  of  the  heavy  industries  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  form  of  power  pro¬ 
duction  could  satisfactorily  take  the  place  of  large 
boilers  attention  must,  therefore,  be  focused  on 
the  type  of  plant  installed  and  on  its  satisfactory 
operation.  In  this  respect,  fortunately,  the  interests 
of  the  owner  and  the  public  are  at  one,  for  a  boiler 
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produces  the  least  smoke  when  it  is  operated  at  its 
highest  efficiency.  An  enormous  pent-up  demand 
for  the  renewal  of  obsolete  plant  will  present  a 
great  opportunity  for  raising  standards  of  smoke 
control  as  soon  as  wartime  restrictions  are 
relaxed.  [f037 

It  is  in  the  innumerable  smaller  factories  and 
workshops,  whose  plant  varies  widely  in  size  and 
efficiency,  that  alternative  forms  of  heating  and 
power  production  could  with  advantage  be  intro¬ 
duced.  There  is  every  indication  that  many  new 
factories  will  be  erected  within  the  city  during  the 
period  of  reconversion  from  wartime  to  peacetime 
production.  Furthermore,  as  redevelopment  takes 
place  there  will  be  a  gradual  migration  of  existing 
concerns  into  the  areas  zoned  for  industrial  use. 
The  provision  of  district-heating  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  process  steam,  would  be  an  inducement  to 
the  location  of  factories  in  these  areas,  and  would 
be  the  most  effective  means  of  making  them 
smokeless.  [iois 

The  industrial  use  of  gas  or  electricity  for  process 
heating  is  acceptable  to  a  wide  variety  of  industrial 
concerns  as  a  means  of  abating  smoke  pollution. 
Gas  or  electricity  can  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  district-heating  service  to  provide  industrial 
power.  [1039 

On  the  industrial  estate  at  Wythenshawc,  where 
the  corporation  is  the  freeholder  of  the  land, 
applicants  for  leases  are  required  to  submit  details 
of  the  types  of  power  and  heating  plant  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  install,  and  all  agreements  for  the  leasing 
of  land  for  industrial  purposes  contain  protective 
clauses  against  smoke  pollution.  At  the  same  time 
the  economic  possibilities  of  using  gas  or  electricity 
for  power  and  space- heating  are  investigated,  [icvto 
Smoke  from  railway  engines  plays  a  substantial 
part  in  atmospheric  pollution,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  engine  sheds.  The  early  electrification  of 
all  suburban  railway  lines  will  go  far  to  remedy 
this.  [io4] 


SMOKELESS  HOMES 

Something  like  37  million  tons  of  raw  coal  are 
burned  annually  i,n  open  domestic  grates  through¬ 
out  the  country;  it  is  estimated  that  this  accounts 
for  about  one-half  of  the  total  smoke  pollution. 
There  is  great  scope  here  for  remedial  measures. 
Although  the  corporation  has  no  power  to  prevent 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  smoke  from  existing 
private  dwellings,  in  the  post-war  years  it  will  be 
responsible  for  the  completion  of  Wythenshawe 
and  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  inner  residential 
areas  of  the  city.  So  far  as  these  houses  are  con¬ 
cerned,  therefore,  the  remedy  for  smoke  pollution 
will  be  in  the  corporation’s  own  hands.  [1042 

By  the  provision  of  a  district-heating  service  and 
smokeless-fuel-buniing  grates  in  all  new  houses 
smokeless  neighbourhoods  can  be  created  as  re¬ 
development  is  carried  out.  As  these  newly  built 
neighbourhoods  link  up  with  one  another  large 
areas  in  that  part  of  the  city  now  suffering  from  the 
worst  atmospheric  pollution  will  enjoy  a  clearer 
and  a  brighter  atmosphere.  [1043 

The  installation  of  district  heating  in  the  other 
residential  areas  of  the  city  will  not  be  possible 
until  redevelopment  takes  place.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  adoption  of  smokeless-fuel- burning 
grates  and  combination  ranges  in  existing  houses 
would  be  a  practicable  remedy  for  the  pollution 
now  caused  by  the  use  of  bituminous  coal.  As  the 
living-room  and  kitchen  fires  are  the  two  most  in 
use  in  the  normal  household,  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  would  be 
effected  if  these  alone  were  rendered  smokeless.  [1044 
Gas  and  electricity  have  become  increasingly 
popular  for  cooking  because  of  their  convenience, 
cleanliness,  and  ease  of  control,  and  this  trend 
will  undoubtedly  continue.  Also  greatly  improved 
kitchen  ranges,  burning  smokeless  solid  fuels,  will 
be  available  after  the  war.  Most  of  these  appliances 
are  being  designed  for  space- heating  and  water¬ 
heating  as  well  as  cooking,  sometimes  with  addi¬ 
tional  space-heating  by  means  of  radiators  or 
warm-air  ducts.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
suggest  that  all  domestic  cooking  should  be  done 
by  one  or  other  of  these  methods  in  all  houses 
henceforth  to  be  erected  in  the  city.  [1045 

In  the  past  by  far  the  commonest  arrangement  for 
water-heating  in  Manchester  has  been  the  back 
boiler  used  in  conjunction  with  an  open  grate  or 
kitchen  range.  Smokeless  methods  of  producing 


hot  water  must  therefore  be  considered  along  with 
space-heating,  though  the  independent  use  of  gas 
or  electricity  for  this  purpose  has  in  recent  years 
been  increasing,  mainly  because  the  combined 
system  is  inconvenient  and  wasteful  during  the 
summer  months.  [nwh 

The  open  Lype  of  living-room  fire  has  a  strong 
appeal  for  most  people.  Lt  is  by  custom  a  focal 
point  of  social  activity  in  the  home  and  its  cheerful 
appearance  is  companionable,  The  normal  type  of 
fire  grate  in  use  at  the  present  time,  however,  has 
the  disadvantage  that  its  thermal  efficiency  is 
remarkably  low — in  most  cases  no  higher  than  20 
percent — with  the  result  that  only  bituminous  coal 
can  be  burned  and  a  substantial  proportion  of  its 
heat  value  is  wasted  in  the  form  of  black  smoke. 
The  retention  of  this  type  of  open  fire  is  radically 
inconsistent  with  the  establishment  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  those  amenities  which  are  essential  to  a 
well-planned  community.  [_ !(H! 

Manufacturers  are  now  giving  considerable 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  fire  grates. 
Efficiencies  of  up  to  70  per  cent  are  being  claimed 
and  several  satisfactory  appliances  are  likely  to  be 
on  the  market  after  the  war.  All  these  appliances 
are  being  designed  for  the  economical  and  con¬ 
venient  use  of  smokeless  solid  fuels  such  as 
anthracite,  steam  coal,  gas  coke,  low-temperature 
coke  and  a  variety  of  patent  fuels.  Particular  care 
is  being  taken  to  ensure  a  pleasing  appearance  and 
simple  and  effective  means  of  draught  control.  The 
general  use  of  fixed  gas-ignition  apparatus  to  save 
labour  seems  probable.  [lo-ts 

The  openable  stove,  already  popular  in  the 
South,  could  with  advantage  be  much  more  widely 
used  in  Manchester.  Burning  smokeless  fuels  more 
satisfactorily  than  bituminous  coal,  this  appliance 
will  normally  provide  twice  as  much  heat  as  the 
old-fashioned  open  grate;  it  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  burning  continuously  for  long 
periods,  and  so  reducing  the  labour  of  tending  and 
kindling.  [i<wy 

Any  wide  development  of  the  use  of  smokcless- 
fuel-burning  appliances  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  supply  of  suitable  fuels.  No  difficulty  should 
arise  on  that  score,  however,  since  the  conversion 
of  bituminous  coal  into  smokeless  fuel  yields 
valuable  by-products.  It  is  clearly  in  the  national 
interest  that  these  should  be  extracted  and  put  to 
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useful  service,  and  not,  as  now.  wasted  in  the 
form  of  noxious  smoke.  L105P 

DISTRICT  HEATING 

Of  (he  various  methods  of  achieving  the  smoke¬ 
less  home  the  most  effective  is  undoubtedly  district 
heating.  An  extension  of  the  principle  of  central 
heating,  district  heating  means  tiic  circulation  of 
hot  water  through  insulated  mains  from  a  central 
boiler  plant  to  houses  and  industrial  premises. 
Sufficient  heat  could  be  supplied  to  warm  the  houses 
on  a  large  estate  to  any  desired  temperature.  In 
addition  a  constant  supply  of  hot  water  could  be 
provided  for  domestic  purposes.  [1051 

District  heating  lias  many  advantages  to  com¬ 
mend  its  adoption  in  preference  to  other  forms  of 
heating.  The  immediate  benefits  to  the  householder 
may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

(I)  The  whole  house  is  heated  for  less  money 
than  is  normally  spent  on  coal  fires  to  heat 
only  one  or  two  rooms,  and  a  considerably 
higher  degree  of  personal  comfort  is  enjoyed 
throughout  the  house. 

12)  Clothes  and  household  linen  are  constantly 
aired  and  ready  for  use. 

(3)  A  constant,  supply  of  hot  water  is  available  all 
day  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  without  any 
extra  cost. 

(4)  The  lahour  required  for  carrying  coal,  kind¬ 
ling  fires  and  attending  them  throughout  the 
day.  cleaning  fire-places  and  removing  the 
dust  arising  from  the  use  of  coal  fires  is 
eliminated  or  very  much  reduced. 

(5)  The  cost  of  internal  and  external  decorations 
is  reduced  because  of  the  cleaner  atmosphere. 

(6)  The  elimination  of  some  or  all  fire-places  and 
chimney-breasts  saves  room  space.  It  also 
reduces  the  initial  building  cost  so  that  a 
lower  economic  house  rental  can  be  charged. 

(7)  No  frozen  water  pi pes.  [ids> 

The  provision  of  a  smokeless-fuel  fire  in  each 
house  in  conjunction  with  a  district-heating  scheme 
may  he  considered  desirable  as  a  source  of  occa¬ 
sional  “topping-up”  heat  in  the  living-room  and 
as  an  additional  amenity.  Alternatively  gas  or 
electricity  could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  for  both 
arc  ideally  adapted  to  intermittent  heating.  fioss 

To  the  neighbourhood  generally,  district  heating 
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would  secure  all  the  benefits  of  clean  air,  natural 
light,  sunshine  and  unspoilt  amenities.  It  would 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  burn  coal  at  the  central 
boiler  station,  but  the  size  of  the  undertaking  would 
make  it  possible  to  install  and  operate  efficient 
fuel-combustion  and  smoke-prevention  plant,  A 
station  of  this  kind  can  be  virtually  Smokeless. 
The  carting  of  coal  through  the  streets  and  its 
delivery  to  individual  premises  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary.  To  fiat-dwellers  whose  coal  has  to  be 
carried  up  flights  of  stairs  this  is  a  great  advantage. 
Economy  in  transport  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
coal  can  be  supplied  to  a  central  boiler  station  at 
about  two-thirds  the  cost  of  that  delivered  to 
individual  householders.  [1054 

To  the  nation  as  a  whole  the  economy  in  fuel 
consumption  realised  by  district  heating  is  of 
supreme  importance.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  coal  consumed  in  this  country  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  Moreover,  coal  of  the  quality 
required  for  domestic  hearths  is  expensive  to  pro¬ 
duce.  A  central  boiler  station  can  be  fired  with 
coal  of  commercial  grades,  containing  a  high 
proportion  of  slack  and  dust.  The  increasing 
mechanisation  of  the  coal  industry,  on  which  its 
prosperity  depends,  will  result  in  a  relatively 
higher  output  of  commercial-grade  coal.  Coal  is 
our  greatest  national  asset,  and  since  our  reserves 
are  definitely  limited  its  efficient  use  will  remain  a 
national  necessity  in  peace  no  less  than  in  war.  ,  10^ 
District  heating  has  been  adopted  on  a  large 
scale  in  many  Continental  and  American  cities  and 
is  being  extensively  developed  by  the  Russian 
Government.  Little  experience  of  it  has  been  gained 
in  this  country,  thanks  no  doubt  to  our  traditionally 
conservative  character,  but  two  schemes  of  fairly 
compact  proportions  have  been  in  operation  for 
some  time  on  housing  estates  at  Dundee,  and 
several  industrial  installations  have  been  successful. 
The  Manchester  Corporation  has  for  many  years 
supplied  heating  and  process  steam  from  its  Bloom 
Street  generating  station  to  premises  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  f  lose 

A  technical  committee  has  been  considering  the 
possibility  of  incorporating  district  heating  in 
Manchester’s  post-war  housing,  and  particularly  in 
the  further  development  of  Wythenshawe.  In 
addition  the  services  of  heating  consultants  have 
been  engaged  to  advise  the  corporation  on  this 
matter.  [1057 


Wythenshawe,  set  in  the  Cheshire  countryside, 
will  form  in  itself  a  town  of  considerable  size. 
Unless  effective  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  atmos¬ 
pheric  pollution  from  the  buildings  erected  there,  a 
new  smoke  pall  will  arise.  This  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  not  only  to  Wythenshawe,  but  also  to  the 
existing  residential  areas  of  South  Manchester; 
its  consequences  would  be  particularly  serious  in 
view  of  the  proximity  of  the  municipal  airport  at 
Ringway.  [mss 

A  district-heating  scheme  for  the  part  of  Wythen¬ 
shawe  yet  to  be  developed  would  involve  tire  piping 
of  hot  water  to  7,945  houses  and  flats,  as  well  as  to 
the  public  buildings,  shops,  churches,  cinemas,  etc., 
needed  in  a  township  of  this  size.  There  are  also 
two  areas  to  be  developed  for  industrial  purposes 
to  which  heating,  hot  water  and  process-steam 
facilities  might  be  supplied.  1050 

Such  a  scheme  would  be  an  economical  proposi¬ 
tion  if  the  large  boiler  plant  required  were  employed 
to  provide  a  heating  and  hot-water  service  only, 
but  it  would  be  far  more  economical  if  the  energy 
in  the  steam  produced  by  the  boilers  were  lirst  used 
to  generate  electric  power.  1  into 

In  an  ordinary  power  station  electricity  is  gener¬ 
ated  by  steam  passing  through  turbines  at  high 
pressure.  When  it  emerges  from  the  turbines  the 
steam  still  retains  most  of  its  latent  heat  (that  is, 
the  heat  given  oft'  when  steam  is  converted  into 
water)  and  this  may  amount  to  over  two-thirds  of 
all  its  original  heat;  but  because,  having  lost  its 
pressure,  it  can  no  longer  be  used  to  generate  power 
it  is  passed  to  a  condenser  where  its  latent  heat  is 
dissipated.  In  consequence  even  the  largest  power 
Stations  in  the  country  operate  at  an  overall  thermal 
efficiency  of  only  about  30  per  cent.  [itwi 

With  suitably  designed  turbines,  however,  this 
latent  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam  could  be  used  to 
heat  the  water  for  a  district-heating  service  instead 
of  being  wasted  in  warming  up  the  air  around  a 
cooling-tower  or  the  water  in  a  nearby  river.  In 
such  a  combined  power-gene  rating  and  district- 
heating  plant  the  overall  thermal  efficiency  would 
be  in  the  region  of  70  to  75  per  cent.  If  the  proposed 
heating  station  for  Wythenshawe  were  thus 
equipped  to  generate  electricity  as  a  by-product  the 
saving  of  coal  would  be  increased  from  7,500  to 
29,500  tons  a  year  while  the  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  electricity  would  amount  to  about  £100,000  a 
year.  The  additional  outlay  involved  would  be 


substantially  less  than  the  cost  of  installing  addi¬ 
tional  generating  plant  of  similar  capacity  in  a 
conventional  power  station,  where  the  value  of  the 
latent  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam  is  thrown 
away.  ,1002 

A  great  advantage  of  such  a  combined  beating 
and  generating  station  is  that  the  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity  produced  would  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
load  put  on  the  heating  system  by  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  water  in  its  pipes  and  the 
outside  air.  Thus  the  outpuL  of  electricity  would  be 
greatest  in  tbe  winter  months,  when  the  demand 
for  it  is  at  its  maximum.  ,  two 

Preliminary  investigations  and  estimates  based 
on  anticipated  post-war  costs  indicate  that  a 
district-heating  service  on  these  lines  could  be 
provided  for  approximately  5/-  per  house  per 
week,  exclusive  of  any  supplementary  heating  costs, 
or  an  average  weekly  charge  of  4  5  for  all  classes 
of  dwellings  (see  Appendix,  page  261).  This  com¬ 
pares  favourably  with  the  6/1 1  per  week  which,  on 
the  basis  of  pre-war  records  of  fuel  consumption. 
Lite  average  Wythenshawe  tenant  is  estimated  to 
spend  at  present-day  prices  on  coal  (ires  supple¬ 
mented  by  gas  or  electricity  (see  Appendix).  It 
should  be  remembered  in  comparing  Lbcsc  costs 
that  the  district-heating  service  would  supply  over 
three  times  as  much  heat  as  was  provided  by  pre¬ 
war  forms  of  heating  on  the  Wythenshawe 
Estate.  [i°M 

The  houses  would  be  heated  by  means  of  radia¬ 
tors  of  the  conventional,  type,  which  could  be 
turned  on  or  olT at  the  occupier's  will.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  eirculating  through  the  system 
would  be  varied  to  meet  fluctuating  weather  condi¬ 
tions  by  means  of  a  thermostatic  control  at  Lite 
main  boiler  station.  Instead  of  a  back  boiler  there 
would  be  a  eoil  of  copper  piping  inside  the  cylinder 
through  which  hot  water  from  the  generating 
station  would  circulate  and  impart  its  heat  ro  the 
water  in  the  cylinder.  1  wu 

In  the  inner  city  neighbourhoods  a  districi- 
h eating  service  could  be  operated  still  more 
economically  than  at  Wythenshawe.  because  (.he 
residential  grouping  will  be  more  compact.  The 
detailed  redevelopment  plan  would  enable  distri¬ 
bution  mains  to  be  progressively  provided  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  system  which  could  ultimately 
be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  inner  city 
area.  [i0tM 
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TIIF  PI!tJSilJE<_T 

The  provision  of  wcN-planneri  Iujvsps  and  pfirks 
will  not  produce  healthy  Jiving  conditions  if  the 
5  mi  is  still  excluded  and  llio  air  still  iouled  by 
intake!  und  fumes  ;  nur  wi Q  new  buddings  be  pleas¬ 
ing,  whatever  their  favour  and  design,  if  their  walls 
are  soon  begrimed-  fifts? 

The  ultimate  dhnmalion  ur  atmospheric  pollu¬ 
tion  jViusl  be  a  prime  objective  in  ail  post-war 
plans  for  (lie  city.  It  is  attainable,  but  it  cannot  be 
achieved  rapidly.  It  must,  be  a  gradual  process, 
marching  with  the  physical  rcdevekipineni  pro¬ 
gramme,  The  immediate  mm  should  be  to  make  ihe 
j'emcdiuhfi  development  of  Wylhefishawe  smokeless 
hUjJ  tn  eliminate  snmke  from  the  inner  areas  of 
redeveiopinont,  whether  residential  commercial 


or  indusldah  Further,  the  installation  of  smokeless- 
fuel-burmng  appliances  should  he  encouraged  by 
every  possible  means  in  premises  not  yet  due  for 
redevelopment  arid  effected  in  existing  municipal 
houses  as  soon  ns  is  practicable  in** 

A  statutory  regional  smoke-abatement  boards 
preferably  with  the  samcadimnisiraLive  boundaries 
as  ihe  South  Lancashire  and  North  Cheshire 
advisory  planning  area,  must  become  a  reality  in 
ihe  post-war  period,  The  formation  of  sueh  a  board 
would  ensure  (lie  uniform  application  of  smoke- 
abatement  measures.  Qnr  ultimate:  objective  must 
be  to  render  Uin  whole  region  free  frum  atmospheric 
pollution,  for  only  when  this  is  accomplished  can 
Manchester  enjoy  that  clear  sky  which  would  revo¬ 
lutionise  ihe  character  0/  our  urban,  life.  [in® 
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ATMOSPHERIC 

POLLUTION 


1  &  7.  Industrial  chimneys  emitting  a  pall 
of  smoke,  obscuring  sunlight  and 
causing  damage,  dirt  and  decay  far 
from  its  source. 


Domestic  fires  are  responsible  for  at 
least  half  of  the  city’s  atmospheric 
pollution. 


Part  of  a  stone  window  sill,  silowing 
premature  disintegration  of  the  surface 
by  noxious  deposits  from  a  polluted 
atmosphere. 
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18  THE  CITY  CENTRE 

"Wilb  the  ;iid  of  v/eJI-coaccivcd  pin  ns  based  on  sound 
cconpjmie  principles  ;md  with  ;i  high  social  purpose,  we  should 
be  able  co  prevent  much  waste  of  money  and  unwholesome 
conditions  of  environment.  ” 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


only  one  part  of  Manchester  remains  to  be 
discussed :  the  roughly  triangular  section  between 
the  Victoria,  London  Road  and  Central  stations. 
This  small  area— it  covers  less  than  a  square  mile— 
is  something  more  than  the  heart  of  a  great  city. 
It  is  to  this  patch  of  ground  that  Manchester  owes 
its  standing  as  the  virtual  capital  of  the  North-west, 
as  the  fifth  largest  port  in  England  and  Wales,  as  a 
financial  centre  second  only  to  London  in  the  whole 
United  Kingdom,  and  as  the  most  important 
market  for  cotton  manufactures  in  the  world.  [J070 
Thanks  to  the  foresight  and  tenacity  of  the  men 
who  built  the  Ship  Canal,  Manchester,  although 
an  inland  city,  handled  imports  to  the  value  of 
£45,000,000  and  exports  amounting  to  £12,750,000 
in  the  last  full  year  before  the  war.  In  1937  the 
Bankers’  Clearing  House  returns  for  Manchester, 
at  £566,000,000,  exceeded  the  aggregate  for  Liver¬ 
pool,  Birmingham  and  Newcastle.  The  Manchester 
Royal  Exchange,  said  to  be  the  world’s  largest 
place  of  assembly  for  all  classes  of  traders,  could 
accommodate  over  12,000  people  in  its  main  hall 
before  the  raids  of  1940  damaged  part  of  the 
interior.*  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and 
several  banking  and  insurance  houses  have  their 
head  offices  in  the  city.  Significantly,  it  has  become 
by  far  the  most  important  centre  outside  London 
for  the  publication  of  national  newspapers,  hesides 
being  the  home  of  that  most  famous  of  all  pro¬ 
vincial  journals,  the  “Manchester  Guardian”.  [io7t 
During  the  war  Manchester’s  status  as  a  regional 
metropolis  has  been  officially  recognised  by  its 
selection  as  headquarters  for  the  North-western 
Civil  Defence  Region,  and  hy  the  establishment 
within  it  of  divisional  Government  offices.  The 
post-war  reorganisation  of  local  government  may 
well  increase  its  importance  as  an  administrative 
centre.  Intellectually  its  leadership  is  acknowledged 
over  a  wide  area.  Its  famous  public  library  system 
includes  specialised  collections  not  only  of  regional, 
but  of  national  and  international  Importance:  for 


example,  the  Henry  Watson  Music  Library.  It 
also  possesses  a  fine  art  collection,  especially  of 
pre-Raphaelite  and  contemporary  British  paintings. 
Its  high  traditions  in  the  spheres  of  music  and 
drama,  of  learning  and  of  medicine,  have  already 
been  discussed;  to  these  must  now  be  added  its 
prestige  as  a  centre  for  the  law  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  |  1072 

The  dispersal  of  population  and  industry  con¬ 
templated  in  this  Plan  will  by  no  means  detract 
from  Manchester’s  standing  as  a  regional  capital. 
On  the  contrary,  the  greater  accessibility  that  will 
result  from  the  proposed  improvements  in  road 
and  rail  communications  will  extend  the  range  of 
its  influence.  In  every  respect  the  importance  of 
Manchester — or  rather  of  that  square  mile  which 
makes  Manchester  important  to  the  outside  world 
—must  continue  to  grow,  for  on  that  growth 
depends  in  large  measure  the  prosperity  of  its  whole 
population.  1 107 

THE  FACE  OF  MANCHESTER 

What  is  it  like,  then,  this  central  core  which 
means  so  much  to  the  city,  to  the  region,  to  the 
country  and  to  the  world?  What  have  we  done,  and 
what  can  we  do,  to  make  it  fit  for  its  functions, 
worthy  of  its  status  and  capable  of  meeting  the 
calls  that  must  be  made  on  its  accommodation  and 
resources?  What  impression  does  it  make  on  the 
visitor  arriving  by  road,  along  miles  of  mean  streets 
roughly  paved  with  granite  setts;  or  by  rail,  at  a 
gloomy,  dirty  station  debouching  on  to  a  confined 
and  congested  approach?  [tori 

Climb  a  tali  building  and  what  do  you  see — 
assuming  that  the  day  is  fine?  Looking  eastward 
across  the  city  centre,  our  frontispiece  presents  a. 
picture  typical  of  the  British  industrial  scene:  on 
the  skyline  a  few  new  office  buildings,  gleaming 
white  and  clean  against  a  smoke-pall  laden  with 
the  soot  that  will  soon  darken  them  to  the  sombre 


*  ' ‘Rebuilding  Britain — A  Twenty-Year  Plan'*,  By  Sir  Ornesi  Simon. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  CHET  HAM’S  HOSPITAL 
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hue  of  their  less  recent  neighbours,  and  eventually 
to  tile  dead  black  of  the  Town  Hall  tower;  in  the 
foreground,  a  jumble  of  derelict,  warehouses  and 
narrow  alleys— a  dingy  squalor  that  has  long  out¬ 
lived  its  time.  [1075 

At  street  level  the  scene  in  peacetime  was  one  of 
bustling  activity;  but  did  the  setting  match  the 
play?  We  have  come  to  accept  the  background  of 
our  daily  business  without  questioning  the  fitness 
of  its  too  familiar  features — the  numerous  traffic 
blocks  during  rush  hours,  wasteful  of  time,  energy 
and  substance;  the  lack  of  architectural  form  in 
the  drab  buildings  fronting  our  main  streets,  each 
of  a  different  style,  width,  height  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion;  and  behind  this  motley  facade  a  huddle  of 
buildings  where  thousands  spend  their  working 
days  in  cramped,  dark  and  badly  ventilated 
Offices.  [1076 

There  are  some  fine  buildings  in  Manchester, 
but  most  of  them  are  screened  or  enclosed  by  others 
of  an  incongruous  character.  For  example,  the 
Cathedral  and  the  adjoining  Chetham’s  Hospital 
are  mainly  hidden  and  almost  wholly  marred  by 
the  surrounding  structures.  [1077 

In  no  city  is  the  establishment  of  some  form  of 
control  over  advertisements  and  neon  lights  more 
plainly  needed.  Before  the  war  signs  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  straggled  across  adjoining  shops,  and 
street  fronts  which  might  otherwise  have  pre¬ 
sented  some  semblance  of  architectural  unity  were 


broken  up  by  innumerable  projecting  fascias  of 
varying  depths  and  heights.  During  the  day  an 
assortment  of  garish  posters  on  hoardings  in  all 
stages  of  disrepair  inflicted  themselves  on  the  eye 
and  mind  in  a  confused  and  therefore  ineffective 
jumble,  while  at  night  neon  lighting  spread  an 
intermittent  blaze  of  names  over  commercial 
buildings  to  attract  or  distract  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by.  [to78 

The  centre  of  Manchester  was  developed  largely 
at  a  time  when  the  pursuit  of  commercial  profit  was 
given  a  free  rein,  and  land  was  considered  far  too 
valuable  to  be  wasted  on  parks  and  gardens.  In 
consequence  there  is  hardly  any  open  space  in  the 
central  area  apart  from  the  gardens  of  St.  Mary’s 
Parsonage  and  Piccadilly.  Only  5-5  of  the  340  acres 
which  constitute  the  inner  centre  are  devoted  to 
amenity  purposes;  in  a  wider  area  of  nearly  1,100 
acres,  public  open  space  accounts  for  a  meagre 
eight  acres.  This  lamentable  deficiency  not  only 
hinders  any  effort  to  improve  the  city’s  appearance 
but  also  deprives  the  city  worker  of  any  chance  to 
spend  his  lunch-hour  outdoors  in  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Yet  this  overcrowding  of  ground  space 
is  not  economical  even  in  the  narrowest  sense,  for 
the  methods  of  construction  used  in  the  nineteenth 
century  restricted  the  height  of  buildings  to  such  an 
extent  that  an  equal  or  even  greater  capacity  of 
floor  area  could  now  be  secured  by  redevelopment 
on  far  more  spacious  lines.  [1079 


THE  PRESENT  PATTERN 


A  haphazard  distribution  of  buildings  used  for 
commerce,  industry,  shopping,  administration  and 
amusement  is  particularly  detrimental  to  the 
shopping  districts  and  responsible  for  much  of  the 
traffic  congestion  in  the  central  area.  Some 
mingling  of  building  uses  may  not  be  altogether 
undesirable;  the  advantages  of  regrouping  are  a 
matter  for  consideration  in  each  individual  case 
as  redevelopment  proceeds.  Certainly  no  sorting 
out  should  be  undertaken  unless  it  is  demon¬ 
strably  n  the  interests  of  the  trade  and  business 
of  the  city  centre,  or  of  its  regional  influence; 
but  this  last  factor  must  be  given  some  promi¬ 
nence  if  Manchester  is  to  retain  its  metropolitan 
status.  [ioso 

The  various  types  of  building  are  at  present 
scattered  all  over  the  central  area,  but  here  and 
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there  a  particular  type  predominates  and  may  be 
said  to  be  established.  [tosi 

Warehouses  occupy  the  largest  acreage,  for  the 
complex  system  of  textile  marketing  requires  the 
provision  of  a  great  deal  of  central  storage  accom¬ 
modation.  Two  substantial  areas  can  be  defined 
as  being  devoted  mainly  to  this  purpose.  The 
first  is  bounded  by  Corporation  Street,  Miller 
Street,  Swan  Street,  Newton  Street  and  Market 
Street.  Although  the  property  in  this  area  varies 
widely  in  age  (see  Plate  74,  facing  page  186),  a  large 
proportion  was  built  before  1890.  The  second  lies 
between  Mosley  Street,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland 
Street,  Aytoun  Street,  the  Manchester  South 
Junction  and  Altrincham  Railway  and  Oxford 
Street;  that  section  of  it  west  of  the  Rochdale 
Canal  which  is  wedged  into  the  very  centre  of  the 


city  was  built  almost  entirely  before  1890.  In 
addition,  three  smaller  concentrations  of  ware¬ 
houses  adjoin  the  goods  stations  at  London  Road, 
Central  and  Liverpool  Road.  The  amount  of  heavy 
traffic  to  which  the  two  main  concentrations  give 
rise  must  be  enormous.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  area  to  the  south-east.,  any  advantage  which 
originally  accrued  from  a  central  position  must 
now  be  lost  by  delays  resulting  from  traffic  blocks 
and  the  obstruction  by  parked  vehicles  of  the 
speedy  handling  of  goods.  [uw2 

These  warehouses  average  four  storeys  in  height. 
Apart  from  such  exceptional  examples  as  India 
House,  Bridgewater  House  and  Rylands,  most  of 
them  are  out-dated  and  interlaced  at  close  intervals 
with  small  narrow  streets  affording  poor  facilities 
for  loading  and  unloading.  The  number  of  separate 
ownerships  is  large  and  sites  have  been  developed 
with  little  regard  for  order,  logic  or  economy.  [ios3 
The  long  period  of  depression  in  the  cotton 
industry  has,  no  doubt,  been  responsible  for  the 
survival  of  many  of  these  obsolete  buildings.  In 
some  cases  internal  reconstruction  has  taken 
place,  but  they  still  fail  to  satisfy  modern  standards 
for  the  sorting  and  movement  of  merchandise. 
Many  are  insufficiently  lit  and  inadequately  venti¬ 
lated  as  a  result  of  gross  overcrowding  on  the  site; 
these  can  only  be  called  commercial  slums.  [1084 
Offices,  banks  and  exchanges  occupy  the  next 
largest  acreage  of  ground  space,  as  well  as  some 
accommodation  over  shops.  For  the  most  part 
they  congregate  between  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Market 
Street,  Mosley  Street  and  Princess  Street.  The 
financial  and  professional  quarters  are  mainly 
grouped  around  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Cross 
Street;  the  banking  interests  have  their  centre  in 
King  Street,  where  the  Midland  Bank  and  Ship 
Canal  House  provide  two  outstanding  examples  of 
recent  commercial  architecture.  Worthy  of  special 
mention  is  St.  John  Street,  off  Deansgate,  which 
forms  Manchester’s  Harley  Street.  The  Victorian 
urbanity  of  its  old,  well-kept  houses  makes  it 
eminently  appropriate  for  its  function.  [loss 

The  few  industrial  buildings  that  still  remain 
within  the  city  centre  proper,  concentrated  for  the 
most  part  about  Withy  Grove  and  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  Rochdale  Canal,  vary  considerably  in 
age;  they  should  be  re-sited  within  the  industrial 
zones  as  opportunity  serves.  Of  more  serious 
consequence  is  the  industrial  concentration  south 


of  the  railway  between  Mediock  Street  and  Brook 
Street,  including  the  Gay  thorn  gasworks  and  the 
Dunlop  rubber  works.  This  area  forms  part  of  that 
industrial  collar  which  blocks  every  approach  to 
the  city  centre  and  prevents  an  appropriate  build-up 
of  architectural  form  from  the  dwellings  of  the 
residential  areas  through  an  ascending  scale  of 
shops  and  commercial  buildings  to  a  culmination 
in  the  civic  centre  itself.  On  the  north  side  this  ring 
must:  be  broken  to  give  continuity  and  shape  to 
residential  development  in  the  Ancoats  district 
(see  Chapter  5).  On  the  south  side  also  it  should  be 
torn  apart  to  allow  the  cultural,  educational  and 
medical  precinct  to  be  linked  with  the  city  centre, 
and  to  let  the  most  important  approach  road  of  the 
future — a  Princess  Parkway  extension — pass  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  [toss 

The  main  shopping  district  follows  Oldham 
Street  and  Market  Street  to  Deansgate,  King 
Street  and  St.  Ann’s  Square.  A  secondary  and 
generally  declining  shopping  area  extends  from  the 
entertainment  centre  in  Oxford  Street  to  All 
Saints.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  city’s  shops  front  on  to 
major  roads,  whose  pavements  arc  too  narrow  to 
accommodate  their  customers.  The  surging  throng 
is  continually  spilling  over  and  trickling  across 
roadways  carrying  a  heavy  how  of  through  traffic. 
The  architectural  standard  is  low  and  the  general 
effect  is  one  of  untidy  insignificance  and  cheap 
tawdriness.  There  are,  of  course,  good  individual 
specimens,  such  as  the  new  Kendal  Milne’s  build¬ 
ing,  which  occupies  a  commanding  position  on 
Deansgate,  but  very  few  even  of  the  newer  stores 
have  accommodation  in  the  rear  for  the  safe  and 
speedy  loading  of  goods,  or  adequate  car  parks 
for  their  customers.  fios7 

The  entertainment  centre,  extending  from  Quay 
Street  through  Peter  Street  to  Oxford  Street, 
includes  theatres,  cinemas,  dance  hails  and  a 
number  of  restaurants.  Its  defects  are  similar  to. 
but  even  worse  than,  those  of  the  shopping  area. 
The  Opera  House  is  isolated  in  Quay  Street,  while 
Peter  Street  is  very  mixed  in  character.  Apart  from 
one  or  two  examples  of  good  period  design,  such 
as  the  Free  Trade  Hall  (now  burnt  out),  the  centre 
is  completely  lacking  in  architectural  form ;  several 
of  the  older  buildings  are  dilapidated  and  out¬ 
moded.  [I0S8 

The  civic  group  comprises  the  Town  Hall,  Town 
Hall  extension  and  Central  Library,  fronting  on 
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Albert  Square  and  St,  Peter's  Square.  Whatever  the 
architectural  merits  of  these  buildings  may  be — and 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Gothic  revivalism  of 
Waterhouse’s  original  Town  Hall  with  a  more 
modern  style  in  the  recently  added  extension  cannot 
be  regarded  as  entirely  successful — the  general 
impression  is  one  of  congestion.  The  site  is  heavily 
overbuilt.  The  opportunity  of  framing  the  older 
building  within  spacious  surroundings  has  been 
lost;  at  the  same  time  the  usefulness  for  office 
purposes  of  one  side  of  each  building  has  been 
reduced  by  the  poor  daylight  conditions  resulting 
from  their  closeness.  The  new  Police  Head¬ 
quarters  in  South  Street  is  a  modern  building, 
divorced  (for  the  time  being  at  least)  from  the 
remainder  of  the  civic  group  by  intervening 
premises.  The  Art  Gallery  also  is  on  a  separate 
site;  this  fine  building  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
although  adequate  for  the  display  of  pictures,  lacks 
space  for  the  storage  and  handling  of  exhibits  and 
for  administrative  purposes.  [toss 

The  distribution  of  these  various  types  of  build¬ 
ing  within  an  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Inner  Ring  Road  and  on  the  south  by  the  proposed 


road  17/7  connecting  Regent  Road  (Salford)  with 
Ashton  Old  Road  is  illustrated  on  Plate  76, 
facing  page  192.  This  area  has  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  sections  of  convenient  size.  The 
inner  sections,  lettered  A  to  L,  total  188  acres,  while 
the  outer  sections,  numbered  1  to  8,  total  434 
acres.  The  circle  in  each  section  represents  to 
scale  the  total  floor  area  of  buildings  within  that 
section,  and  is  divided  into  sectors  representing  to 
scale  the  proportion  of  floor  area  devoted  to  each 
kind  of  use.  These  proportions  vary  greatly  as 
between  the  inner  and  outer  sections.  [lose 

Table  1  of  the  Appendix,  page  262,  summarises 
the  floor  areas  devoted  to  commercial  uses, 
amounting  to  681  acres.  The  average  floor-area 
index  (total  floor  area  divided  by  total  site  area, 
including  streets)  is  calculated  at  1-83  for  the  inner 
sections  and  1T4  for  the  outer  sections.  Section  B 
has  the  highest  index  (2-57),  followed  by  sections 
E,  G,  H,  C  and  D,  with  indices  of  2*24,  2-21, 
2T8,  2-06  and  2‘05  respectively.  Beyond  this  more 
congested  area  the  floor-area  index  (which  is 
a  measure  of  the  denseness  of  development) 
drops  quickly  to  as  low  a  figure  as  0-65  in 
section  7.  [u»i 


FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 


It  must  be  evident  even  to  the  most  tolerant 
critic  of  Manchester  that  the  centre  of  the  city  is 
hardly  worthy  of  its  importance  as  a  regional 
capital  and  a  focus  of  government,  world  trade, 
commerce  and  culture.  To  get  some  form  and 
character  into  this  amorphous  mass,  to  bring 
light,  air  and  easy  movement  into  the  dark  maze 
of  streets,  presents  a  problem  in  planning,  admini¬ 
stration  and  legislation  which  at  first  sight  seems 
almost  insuperable.  Obviously  the  greater  part  of 
any  projected  improvement  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  normal  course  of  events  when  the 
buildings  concerned  have  ceased  to  serve  their 
purpose  efficiently.  This  long-term  task  is  less 
urgent  than  the  redevelopment  of  obsolete  resi¬ 
dential  districts,  which  cannot  be  deferred  or 
delayed.  Consequently,  the  research  work  winch 
has  so  far  been  undertaken  can  only  be  regarded 
as  pointing  the  way  to  further  inquiries,  particularly 
of  a  financial  character,  on  the  results  of  which  a 
policy  for  the  control  of  redevelopment  can  be 
formulated.  Enough  has  been  accomplished  to 
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make  possible  an  indication  of  the  lines  on  which  a 
very  substantial  improvement  in  the  layout  of  our 
city  centre  could  be  achieved,  but  it  will  be  obvious 
that  there  is  much  work  still  to  be  done  by  a  team 
of  architects,  engineers  and  valuers — particularly 
valuers.  Until  these  investigations  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  none  of  the  proposals  made  in  this  chapter 
can  be  regarded  as  final.  If  it  is  read  with  this 
limitation  clearly  in  mind,  then  it  will  serve  its 
intended  purpose — that  of  encouraging  thought 
and  discussion  on  what  might  be  done,  and  of 
preparing  the  way  for  further  reports  leading  up 
to  the  adoption  of  an  official  scheme  for  the 
replanning  of  the  central  area.  [1092 

There  has  been  a  series  of  white  papers  and 
memoranda  from  Government  departments  deal¬ 
ing  with  town  planning  in  relation  to  housing,  as 
well  as  some  indication  of  future  policy  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  industry,  but  on  the 
redevelopment  of  the  central  areas  of  cities  there 
has  so  far  been  little  guidance.  Comprehensive 
schemes  on  the  scale  advocated  for  residential 
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Plate  74 


Aerial  view  of  part  of  the  central  area,  showing  narrow 
streets,  lack  of  open  space  and  overbuilding  of  sites. 
New  buildings  rise  above  the  old,  their  increased  accom¬ 
modation  adding  still  further  to  traffic  problems  and 
decreasing  the  amount  of  natural  light  available  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  neighbours. 


2  &  3.  Working  conditions  to-day.  Over-development  of 
sites  in  the  past  has  prevented  sufficient  light  and  air 
from  penetrating  into  buildings  in  which  many  people 
still  spend  their  working  lives. 


areas  are  clearly  out  of  the  question :  the  problems 
involved  are  too  complex  and  the  monetary  commit¬ 
ments  entailed  would  be  too  vast  to  be  entertained. 
However,  the  task  divides  itself  into  several  clear- 
cut  phases :  first,  the  provision  of  such  highways 
as  are  essential  to  ease  the  Sow  of  traffic;  second, 
the  definition  of  zones  into  which  buildings  used 
for  specific  purposes  may  be  grouped  as  their 
reconstruction  becomes  necessary;  third,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  certain  focal  points  which  would  give 
coherence  and  architectural  balance  to  the  city 
centre  and  by  their  example  raise  the  standard  of 
quality  in  all  forms  of  development;  and  fourth, 
the  improvement  of  passenger  transport  facilities 
by  rail  and  road.  Complementary  to  all  these 
problems  is  the  general  question  of  what  building 
capacities  may  be  required  within  the  several  use 
zones  and  how  the  form  of  development  may  be 
controlled  so  as  to  improve  working  conditions 
and  secure  adequate  space  about  buildings,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  yield  a  sufficient  return  on  the 
capital  invested.  It  is  this  last  requirement  wliich, 
in  the  case  of  a  commercial  centre,  presents  the 
greatest  difficulty — and  at  the  same  time  offers  the 
greatest  scope  for  imaginative  and  resourceful 
planning.  [1093 

ROADS 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (see  Chapter  6) 
that  our  existing  highway  pattern  takes  long¬ 
distance  and  inter-suburban  traffic  right  through 
the  city  centre.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  it  brings  such  traffic  into  the  centre 
and  there  loses  it  in  a  confusion  of  indirect  routes. 
For  instance,  Oldham  Road  leads  into  Piccadilly 
Gardens;  Cheetham  Hill  Road  leads  into  Albert 
Square;  Oxford  Road  leads  into  Peter  Street  and 
Quay  Street,  where  traffic  gets  lost  in  the  railway 
goods-yard  area.  Those  streets  that  do  lead  directly 
through  the  centre,  such  as  Oeansgate  and  Market 
Street,  are  intersected  by  innumerable  cross  streets 
of  varying  importance,  all  contributing  vehicles  to 
a  general  melee  of  traffic  trying  to  move  in  all 
directions  at  once.  L1094 

Probably  the  most  urgent  post-war  need,  after  an 
alleviation  of  the  present  housing  shortage,  is  the 
relief  of  traffic  congestion  in  the  city  centre.  By 
1939  many  of  the  major  roads  had  reached  satura¬ 
tion  point ;  a  system  of  one-way  streets  had  brought 
some  relief,  but  at  rush  hours  traffic  blocks  were  a 
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common  occurrence.  During  the  war  we  have 
almost  forgotten  these  conditions.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  been  given  an  opportunity  for  stock¬ 
taking.  Commercial  development  has  ceased  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  bomb  damage  in  some  areas 
may  help  to  reduce  compensation  costs  on  future 
street  works.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  plan  and 
execute  highway  improvements  on  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  basis  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  anticipated 
increase  in  traffic.  hoys 

The  problem  is  two -fold :  to  relieve  the  city  centre 
of  all  through  traffic  and  to  clarify  its  road  pattern 
so  that  it  can  accommodate  the  ultimate  increase 
in  the  number  of  vehicles  having  legitimate  business 
within  its  limits.  An  early  widening  of  existing 
traffic  routes,  fronted  as  they  are  by  some  of  the 
city's  most  important  shopping  and  commercial 
structures,  would  be  an  undertaking  too  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  city’s  trade  to  be  contemplated.  Our 
remedy  for  the  problem  of  through  traffic  must  be 
such  as  will  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  city  centre 
undisturbed,  and  one  which  can  be  quickly  carried 
out.  Obviously,  a  scheme  which  takes  the  fullest 
advantage  of  the  scattered  damage  done  by  the 
1940  air  raids  will  have  much  in  its  favour  from 
both  points  of  view.  [io% 

THE  CITY  CIRCLE  ROAD 

A  number  of  solutions  have  been  considered,  but 
that  of  providing  a  City  Circle  Road,  as  shown  on 
the  City  Centre  Plan  (Plate  78,  following  page  192), 
is  the  one  scheme  which  will  satisfy  all  require¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  any  highway  proposals  for  the 
central  area  must  necessarily  affect  some  valuable 
properties,  but  the  number  which  would  have  to  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  City  Circle  is 
remarkably  small  in  relation  to  the  size  and  value 
of  the  scheme.  If  this  solution  is  adopted  it  will  be 
possible  to  leave  the  inner  core  of  the  city,  which 
includes  most  of  the  more  valuable  business  pre¬ 
mises,  free  from  disturbance  until  such  time  as 
normal  redevelopment  takes  place,  because  the 
City  Circle  will  be  the  most  convenient  route  for 
through  traffic  and  will  enable  traffic  having  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  inner  centre  to  reach  the  easiest 
approach  to  its  destination.  Thus,  traffic  movement 
in  the  centre  itself  will  be  both  fighter  and  more 
evenly  spread  than  at  present,  and  any  congestion 
wliich  does  take  place  will  be  limited  in  its 
effect.  [i<w7 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  follow  the  City  Circle 
route  section  by  section  and  examine  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  Starting  at  the  southern  end  of  the  westerly 
section,  a  diversion  of  Chester  Road  is  proposed 
by  way  of  a  viaduct  passing  over  Castlefield 
wharfage  and  under  the  railway  viaduct  leading  to 
Central  Station,  to  join  the  City  Circle  at  the 
junction  of  Liverpool  Road  and  Lower  Byrom 
Street.  City  centre  traffic  from  Regent  Road  (Sal¬ 
ford)  via  Water  Street  and  Liverpool  Road  will  also 
enter  at  this  point.  The  Circle  follows  Lower 
Byrom  Street  and  Gartside  Street  (through  an  area 
which  has  been  extensively  blitzed)  to  a  point  south 
of  Albert  Place,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  proposed 
road  replacing  New  Bailey  Street.  This  junction  is 
formed  by  a  large  roundabout  affording  adequate 
control  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  Salford  and 
Trinity  Station.  From  this  roundabout  it  follows 
Albert  Street  and  St.  Mary's  Parsonage,  passing 
between  Arkwright  House  and  Blaekfriars  House 
but  compelling  the  removal  of  600  feet  of  property 
to  which  several  years  of  structural  life  still  remain. 
This  necessity  is  regrettable,  but  in  any  case  traffic 
conditions  on  this  stretch  of  road  have  been 
intolerable  for  a  long  time.  [loos 

The  Circle  then  joins  a  large  roundabout  (taking 
full  advantage  of  the  blitz  clearance  on  the  Victoria 
Buildings  site)  designed  to  control  traffic  movement 
into  and  from  Market  Street  and  incidentally 
helping  to  give  the  Cathedral  its  rightful  setting. 
At  this  roundabout  a  new  road,  replacing  Victoria 
Bridge  Street,  links  with  Chapel  Street  (Salford) and 
continues  beyond  it  to  the  Inner  Ring  Road  and 
Bury  New  Road,  so  by-passing  the  suggested 
Cathedral  precinct.  This  road  continues  eastwards 
across  the  northern  throat  of  the  roundabout  into 
Cannon  Street  and  forms  the  northern  arm  of  the 
City  Circle,  passing  through  Church  Street  and 
Dale  Street  to  a  roundabout  approximately  at  the 
junction  of  Newton  Street  and  Port  Street.  Cannon 
Street  has  recently  been  widened,  but  the  vacant 
frontages  still  remain,  so  that  land  for  further 
widening  can  easily  be  reserved;  but  from  High 
Street  eastwards,  through  Church  Street  and  Dale 
Street,  some  valuable  properties  will,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  have  to  be  demolished.  j  uws 

Oldham  Road,  realigned  from  its  junction  with 
Butler  Street  to  cross  Great  Ancoats  Street  near 
its  junction  with  Newton  Street,  joins  the  City 
Circle  at  Newton  Street,  while  the  northern  arm 
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of  the  Circle  is  continued  directly  into  London 
Road.  The  importance  of  such  direct  continuations 
of  sections  of  the  City  Circle  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasised.  It  needs  little  thought  to  appreciate 
the  immense  effect  which  this  straight-line  linkage 
of  radial  routes  will  have  on  the  movements  of 
through  traffic.  In  fact,  the  City  Circle  is  not  so 
much  a  hub  as  a  series  of  by-passes  through  which 
traffic  will  slip  past  the  inner  centre.  [1100 

Continuing  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  the 
Circle  follows  Portland  Street,  taking  advantage  of 
the  Piccadilly  clearance,  and  enters  a  roundabout 
provided  to  handle  the  traffic  from  Princess  Street. 
At  and  beyond  the  junction  of  Portland  Street 
with  Oxford  Street  some  few  valuable  properties 
will  be  disturbed,  but  immediately  thereafter  the 
route  crosses  land  occupied  by  relatively  poor 
buildings.  At  Gay  thorn  it  is  joined  by  the  proposed 
extensions  of  Cambridge  Street  and  Princess  Park¬ 
way,  which  are  of  such  great  importance  that  a 
large  place  of  3-75  acres  is  proposed  in  order  to 
control  their  traffic  and  also  to  emphasise  and 
enhance  the  significance  of  these  main  approaches 
to  the  city  centre.  From  this  point  the  Circle  follows 
Bridgewater  Street  and  Liverpool  Road.  If  Bridge- 
water  Street  has  to  be  widened  before  Central 
Station  is  removed  (see  Chapter  7),  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  substantial  engineering  works 
under  the  railway  approaches  to  the  station,  jnoi 
This  City  Circle  Road  will  not  only  revolutionise 
traffic  movement  in  the  city  centre  without 
markedly  interfering  with  existing  development; 
it  can  also  furnish  a  valuable  amenity.  For  it  is 
clear  that  a  large  volume  of  its  traffic  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  turning  to  right  or  to  left,  and  unless  the 
largest  vehicles  are  enabled  to  turn  without  check¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  traffic  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
road  will  be  seriously  reduced.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  its  two  carriageways  should  be 
divided  by  a  central  reservation  not  less  than  48 
feet  wide — the  turning-circle  of  a  bus — at  the 
points  where  traffic  will  be  permitted  to  turn,  and 
this  central  reservation  can  be  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubs  grouped  and  massed  for  decorative 
effect.  The  overall  road  width  required — 120  feet — 
is  not  extravagant,  for  if  the  central  reservation 
were  reduced  extra  traffic  lanes  would  be  needed  to 
compensate  for  the  reduction  in  capacity  caused 
by  vehicles  turning  across  the  main  streams.  In  any 
case,  modern  methods  of  construction  will  enable 


the  loss  of  land  value  to  be  recouped,  for  the  wider 
space  will  make  it  possible  to  erect  taller  buildings 
without  loss  of  daylight  in  their  lower  floors. 
However,  in  order  that  the  City  Circle  may  be 
made  available  to  traffic  without  delay,  a  certain 
amount  of  improvisation  will  be  necessary  in  the 
early  stages;  sections  of  the  road  may  therefore 
have  to  remain  at  lesser  widths  until  the  adjoining 
property  can  conveniently  be  redeveloped  In 02 

INTERNAL  ROADS 

Although  the  completion  of  the  City  Circle  Road 
would  obviate  the  necessity  for  any  immediate 
road  widening  in  the  inner  centre,  the  tangle  of 
criss-crossing  streets  should  certainly  be  rational¬ 
ised  as  normal  redevelopment  takes  place.  There 
can  be  no  orderly  movement  of  traffic  in  the  inner 
centre  while  the  present  street  pattern  remains. 
There  can  be  no  proper  presentation  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  our  new  buildings  until  certain  streets 
are  emphasised  in  line  and  width,  while  many 
others  will  no  longer  be  required  when  develop¬ 
ment  is  based  on  the  comprehensive  use  of  modern 
building  techniques.  Attention  must  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  certain  routes  selected  to  perform  a 
specific  function.  An  indiscriminate  widening  of 
parallel  streets  serving  the  same  purpose  would 
merely  add  to  the  cross-traffic  difficulties  of  the 
roads  they  intersect.  nun 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  road  layout  in  tbe 
inner  centre  must  be  to  safeguard  the  efficacy  of  the 
City  Circle  Road  in  diverting  through  traffic. 
However  attractive  this  road  may  be  made,  it  will 
be  apparent  from  a  glance  at  Plate  78  that  a 
direct  route  from,  say,  the  Cambridge  Street  and 
Princess  Parkway  extensions  at  Gay  thorn  to  the 
roundabout  at  the  Victoria  Buildings  site  would 
lead  all  nonh-and-south  traffic  across  the  centre 
tlirough  Albert  Square  and  into  the  western  end  of 
the  Market  Street  shopping  area.  Similarly,  traffic 
going  east  and  west  would  cross  the  city  centre  if 
the  route  by  way  of  Princess  Street,  John  Dalton 
Street  and  Bridge  Street  remained  available.  The 
road  plan  within  the  City  Circle  must  accordingly 
be  so  arranged  that  no  approach  road  is  continued 
across  the  inner  centre.  [not 

As  part  of  tbe  main  internal  road  system  it  is 
proposed  that  King  Street  be  extended  towards 
Trinity  Station,  joining  the  City  Circle  Road  at  a 


suitable  distance  from  the  New  Bailey  Street 
junction.  Here  iL  should  be  bridged  by  a  pedestrian 
way  giving  access  across  the  City  Circle  to  Trinity 
Station  (Plate  78,  following  page  192).  The  visitor 
entering  the  city  centre  along  this  road  would  be 
confronted  with  a  splendid  easterly  vista  through  a 
widened  Lower  King  Street  and  along  the  gradual 
rise  of  Upper  King  Street,  closed  at  its  junction 
with  Spring  Gardens-— the  highest  point  within 
the  City  Circle  Road — by  a  1 6-storev  tower 
building  symbolising  Manchester's  commercial 
pre-eminence.  This  building  (whose  erection  would 
be  a  long-term  project,  as  the  present  structures 
on  the  site  have  many  years  of  useful  life)  might  be 
designed  to  accommodate  some  of  the  city's 
important  trade  associations.  It  would  be  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  Sir  Ernest  Simon's  conception,* 
dignifying  the  city's  commerce  rather  than  its 
civic  life.  [miis 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  widening  of  Lower 
King  Street — the  Bond  Street  of  Manchester — 
wouid  be  regrettable,  for  it  would  destroy  the  quiet 
character  and  restful  proportions  of  this  delightful 
old  thoroughfare,  ideally  narrow  as  ir  is  lor  shop¬ 
ping  purposes.  Needless  to  say,  every  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  find  some  alternative  that  would 
leave  King  Street  undisturbed,  but  it  simply  cannot 
be  done  without  infringing  the  essential  principle 
that  direct  traffic  routes  across  the  city  centre  must 
be  barred.  Lower  King  Street  must  in  any  event  be 
rebuilt  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  for  most  o 
the  property  is  old,  inconvenient  and  in  poor 
condition;  it  is  therefore  only  the  setting-back 
of  the  building  line  which  is  in  question.  Do 
the  merits  of  Lhe  King  Street  project  justify 
the  sacrifice  of  Lower  King  Street's  intimate 
seclusion?  [ttos 

From  the  tower  closing  the  King  Street  vista  a 
widened  Spring  Gardens  swings  south-eastwards 
by  way  of  Charlotte  Street  to  the  City  Circle  Road 
and  northwards  across  both  Market  Street  and  the 
City  Circle  to  Withy  Grove,  Corporation  Street 
and  Shudehill.  It  would  thus  form  the  main  road 
access  to  Market  Street,  whose  approaches  would 
be  arranged  to  encourage  only  traffic  having 
business  in  the  shopping  area.  A  further  connec¬ 
tion  between  King  Street  and  Market  Street  is 
proposed  in  tbe  form  of  a  widened  Cross  Street, 
but  southwards  tire  latter  should  be  kept  narrow 


•  See  “  Rebuilding  Britain— A  Twenty-Year  Plan  pngc  20 6. 
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so  that  the  quiet  civic  character  of  Albert  Square 
may  be  re-established;  the  southern  end  of  Cor¬ 
poration  Street  should  be  closed  so  that  traffic 
movement  at  this  now  overburdened  junction  may 
be  properly  controlled.  I.11®7 

The  through  use  of  Deansgate  should  likewise  be 
limited  by  closing  its  northern  end  near  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Buildings  site  in  the  manner  shown  on  the 
City  Centre  Plan.  The  detailed  proposals  for  the 
terminating  building  will  have  to  be  prepared  with 
some  skill,  for  there  should  be  no  direct  vehicular 
or  pedestrian  access  to  the  City  Circle  Road  from 
buildings  on  cither  side  of  it — with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  Convenient  approaches  must  therefore 
be  planned  from  the  internal  road  system.  At  its 
southern  end  Deansgate  is  interrupted  by  the 
central  reservation  of  the  City  Circle  Road,  with 
vehicular  access  beyond  to  Knott  Mill  Station,  [i  ioa 

Quay  Street,  from  its  junction  with  the  City 
Circle  Road,  is  retained  as  a  major  internal  road, 
continuing  through  Peter  Street  and  Oxford  Street 
to  link  botli  the  exhibition  hall  and  the  cultural 
centre  with  the  heart,  of  the  city.  The  principal 
remaining  roads  are:  Mosley  Street  and  its  pro¬ 
posed  continuation,  connecting  Deansgate  with 
St.  Peter's  Square  through  the  Central  Station 
site;  a  short  length  of  Princess  Street,  connecting 
Mosley  Street  with  the  City  Circle  but  not  con¬ 
tinuing  westwards  as  a  principal  road;  and  a 
further  short  new  section  of  road  connecting  the 
Mosley  Street  continuation  with  the  junction  of 
the  Cambridge  Street  and  Princess  Parkway 
extensions.  [H09 

BUILDING  CAPACITIES 

The  character  of  our  city- cent  re  layout  must  be 
largely  governed  by  the  proportion  of  its  limited 
ground  space  which  will  have  to  be  occupied  by 
buildings  of  various  kinds.  That  in  turn  depends  on 
the  floor  areas  required  and  the  types  of  building 
erected  for  various  purposes.  Most  of  the  existing 
buildings  conform  in  size  and  shape  to  the  mosaical 
pattern  of  site  ownership  into  which  ihe  area  has 
been  split  up  over  the  last  two  centuries.  No  real 
improvement  will  be  possible  while  that  pattern 
remains.  On  the  other  hand,  if  here  and  there 
sites  are  amalgamated  and  huge  buildings  erected, 
covering  every  square  foot  of  the  available  ground 
and  completely  overshadowing  adjacent  properties, 
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the  advantage  to  their  owners  and  occupiers  will 
be  balanced  by  a  premature  collapse  of  the  value 
of  their  older  neighbours.  Sooner  or  later,  if  this 
were  allowed  to  happen,  the  older  buildings  would 
be  abandoned  and  left  derelict,  for  their  capacity 
would  be  redundant  and  their  redevelopment  no 
longer  worth  while.  In  the  end  we  should  be  left 
with  a  number  of  huge  new  buildings,  haphazardly 
sited  and  inadequately  served  with  means  of 
approach,  planted  in  a  welter  of  useless  decrepi¬ 
tude.  [mo 

These  dangers  point  the  need  to  assess  how  much 
accommodation  will  be  required  in  the  future,  to 
determine  how  capacious  new  buildings  must  be 
in  relation  to  their  site  areas  in  order  that  this 
accommodation  may  be  evenly  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  centre,  and  then  to  interpret  this  relation¬ 
ship  in  terms  of  standards  regulating  height  and 
site  coverage.  Thus  in  due  course  the  whole  area 
may  be  renewed  and  no  patches  of  blight  and 
decay  remain.  At  the  same  time  we  must  endeavour 
to  ensure  that  good  daylighting  conditions  may 
be  available  in  all  working  rooms  and  that  each 
building  may  be  readily  accessible,  with  sufficient 
room  around  it  for  car  parking  and  for  borders  of 
grass  and  shrubs.  Given  these  conditions  our  archi¬ 
tects  will  have  every  opportunity  to  shape  and 
outline  each  new  building  in  an  open  setting  where 
the  citizens  of  to-morrow  will  be  able  to  see  and 
admire  it  in  its  entirety.  jin 

Before  any  zones  could  be  set  aside  as  sufficient 
for  particular  requirements,  therefore,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  sure  that  these  better  conditions  could 
be  combined  with  capacity  standards  that  would 
yield  the  necessary  accommodation.  For  this 
purpose  the  possibilities  of  modern  methods  of 
framed  construction  for  office  buildings  were 
investigated  in  parallel  with  the  application  of 
certain  standards  of  daylighting  recently  estab¬ 
lished  by  original  research  in  the  National  Physics 
Laboratory.  A  condensed  account  of  these  investi¬ 
gations  is  given  in  Appendix  M,  page  264.  It  shows 
that  tall  buildings  must  be  well  spaced  if  all  their 
rooms  arc  to  get  an  adequate  share  of  natural  day¬ 
light — which  is  surely  as  important  in  comm ercial 
buildings  as  it  is  in  our  homes,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  destructive  of  vitality,  efficiency  and  energy 
than  long  hours  of  work  in  a  poor  light.  Modern 
artificial  lighting  can  do  much  to  ameliorate  con¬ 
ditions  in  our  existing  commercial  development. 


but  this  is  only  a  palliative,  not  a  cure:  in  our 
redevelopment  the  original  fault  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  [in: 

Again,  if  tall  buildings  are  to  be  financially 
successful,  it  is  essential  that  modern,  fast-moving 
lifts  should  be  provided  in  such  numbers  that  some 
may  be  reserved  for  express  purposes,  with  a  first 
stop  at  the  middle  floor  or  even  higher.  In  office 
buildings  it  is  the  ground  and  first  floors  that  secure 
the  highest  returns;  the  popularity,  and  hence  the 
rental  value,  of  fifth  and  higher  floors  can  be  in¬ 
creased  only  by  making  them  quickly  accessible 
from  ground  level.  [mi 

Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  much 
greater  number  of  workers  and  callers  will  in 
future  go  to  office,  bank  and  shop  in  their  own 
cars.  This  consideration  points  to  the  necessity  for  a 
more  open  type  of  development,  with  easier  means 
of  vehicular  approach  and  adequate  car-parking 
facilities  alongside  each  building.  [im 

Our  investigations  show  how  the  space  between 
office  buildings  required  to  maintain  an  adequate 
standard  of  daylighting  is  influenced  by  their 
internal  design :  with  shallower  rooms  and  higher 
ceilings  on  the  lower  floors  a  more  compact  use  of 
ground  space  can  be  secured.  External  design  also 
plays  its  part,  in  that  ground  space  can  be  econo¬ 
mised  if  more  wall  space  is  taken  up  by  windows. 
The  weighty  architecture  of  the  past  will  then  give 
place  to  buildings  of  greater  dimensions  but  of 
lighter  and  more  delicate  appearance.  [ms 

Capacity  in  relation  to  ground-space  usage  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  floor-area  indices,  repre¬ 
senting  the  gross  floor  area*  divided  by  the  site 
area  (including  half  the  width  of  adjoining  streets). 
A  higher  floor-area  index  can  be  obtained  not  only 
by  constructing  rooms  of  comparatively  shallow 
depth  with  windows  of  substantial  width,  but  also 
by  extending  the  length  of  the  individual  building. 
It  will  be  seen  from  Graphs  8,  9  and  10  on  page 
267  of  the  Appendix  that  a  16-foot  depth  of 
room  with  a  15-foot  width  of  window  gives  a  floor- 
area  index  of  1-6  in  buildings  seven  storeys  high 
and  100  feet  long,  of  nearly  two  where  the  length  is 
increased  to  240  feet,  and  of  2-2  where  the  length  is 
further  increased  to  380  feet;  while  a  stii!  higher 
index  of  nearly  2-3  is  obtainable  in  the  last  case  if 
the  height  is  increased  to  11  storeys.  By  cruci¬ 
form  construction  (a  form  particularly  well 


suited  to  office  requirements)  still  higher  capacities 
can  he  combined  with  satisfactory  daylighting 
conditions.  [me 

01  course,  not  every  type  of  building  in  the 
central  area  will  follow  this  likely  trend  in  office 
design;  nevertheless  it  is  of  interest  to  compare 
these  floor-area  index  figures  with  those  shown  on 
Plate  76,  facing  page  192.  It  will  he  seen  that,  in 
theory  at  least,  the  whole  of  the  city  centre  could 
with  advantage  be  redeveloped  on  a  much  more 
open  pattern,  except  Section  B,  which  already 
has  an  average  floor-area  index  of  2-57.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  must  be  realised  that  much  of  the  existing 
floor  space  is  inefficiently  planned  and  hence 
uneconomical ly  used.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
buildings  in  which  the  floor-area  index  substantially 
exceeds  the  average  for  the  sections  in  which  they 
stand.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Sunlight 
House,  which  has  a  floor-area  index  of  7-57;  Ship 
Canal  House,  with  4-72;  Kendal  Milne's,  with  4-25 ; 
Arkwright  House,  with  424;  and  the  Midland 
Bank,  with  3-14.  But  all  these  examples  represent, 
an  over-use  of  ground  space  which  is  entirely 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  amount  of  room  avail¬ 
able  within  the  city  centre.  Only  one  of  them  has 
adequate  car-parking  facilities,  and  all  of  them  are 
architecturally  unsatisfactory  in  relation  to  their 
siting,  for  the  space  about  them  is  too  small  to 
enable  their  grandeur  to  be  properly  appreciated. 
It  needs  little  imagination  to  visualise  the  much 
more  impressive  contribution  which  would  have 
been  made  to  the  dignity  of  the  regional  centre  by, 
for  instance,  Lutyens's  Midland  Bank  if  it  had  been 
set  in  a  paved  and  grassed  surround,  part  of  which 
could  have  been  used  as  a  park  for  the  cars  of 
its  many  callers.  The  longer  view  of  the  bank 
which  can  be  glimpsed  from  Mosley  Street  through 
Spring  Gardens  brings  home  the  loss  which  results 
from  the  hemming- in  of  buildings  such  as  iliis.  [ni7 
However,  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  rapid 
redevelopment  if  in  the  quest  for  perfection  the 
financial  return  to  be  obtained  were  reduced  to  a 
discouraging  level.  Improvements  which  are  not 
sufficiently  attractive  to  private  enterprise  can  only 
be  secured  bv  direct  subsidies  from  public  funds 
representing  part  or  all  of  the  cost  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  llie  benefits  it  gains,  or  (if  the  local 
authority  undertakes  the  redevelopment  itself)  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  low  rates  of  interest  on 
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local  loans.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  value  of  a  site  depends  on  the  capacity  of 
the  building  which  can  be  put  on  it;  an  effective 
control  of  building  capacities  will  therefore  tend  to 
even  out  land  values  and  thereby  help  to  secure 
the  overall  redevelopment  that  is  required.  |"mn 
It  is  this  aspcet  of  the  problem  that  calls  for  the 
fullest  investigation.  Unfortunately,  since  the  calls 
of  war  have  seriously  depleted  the  valuation  staff'  of 
the  department,  this  part  of  our  research  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  Much  has  been  done,  however. 
For  example,  in  Appendix  M  the  pre-war  costs 
of  construction  are  given  for  buildings  of  different 
heights  and  lengths  (see  Graph  11,  page  268).  while 
in  Graphs  12,  13  and  14  (page  269),  the  cost  per 
square  foot  of  rentable  floor  area  is  related  to  site 
values  and  to  building  and  site  costs  combined. 
From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  longer  and  taller 
buildings  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  rentable 
floor  area — for  example,  from  £7/5/0  per  square 
foot  in  buildings  100  feet  long  and  nine  storeys  high, 
on  sites  costing  £37  10  0  per  square  yard,  to 
£5/6/8  under  similar  conditions  in  buildings 
12  storeys  high  and  240  feet  long,  and  to  about 
£4,15  0  per  square  foot  where  the  length  is 
increased  to  380  feet.  It  is  not  suggested  that  many 
such  buildings  can  be  accommodated  in  the  city 
centre,  but  these  figures  undoubtedly  warrant  the 
closest  inquiry  into  the  possibilities  of  redevelop¬ 
ment  on  large  sites  formed  by  a  pooling  of  existing 
ownerships.  /ins 

Whether  the  same  daylighting  standard  is  needed 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  warehouse  depends  upon 
the  use  to  which  this  floor  is  put.  If  it  is  used  in  part 
for  office  or  inspection  purposes,  as  is  now  the  case 
in  textile  exporting  warehouses,  then  good  day¬ 
lighting  is  required  and  the  premises  should  not  be 
more  closely  spaced  than  office  buildings.  In 
addition  a  warehouse  needs  extensive  loading  and 
unloading  accommodation,  which  should  be 
arranged  within  the  site  in  such  a  manner  that 
vehicles  may  enter  and  leave  by  different  ways,  [nao 
Premises  with  shops  on  the  ground  floor  set  a 
further  problem  in  that  any  upstairs  accommoda¬ 
tion  not  required  for  retail  warehousing  purposes  is 
attractive  only  to?  those  commercial  undertakings 
which  have  little  special  need  for  dignified  and 
commodious  approaches.  Hence  it  is  not  likely 
that  tall  buildings  will  be  required  in  the  shopping 
areas,  except  perhaps  for  large  emporiums.  [1121 
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Thus  the  building  capacities  required  will  vary  as 
between  different  zones.  They  may  also  vary  from 
lime  to  time  within  each  zone.  For  instance,  ware¬ 
housing  replacements  will  be  affected  by  any  future 
change  in  the  size  or  organisation  of  the  cotton 
industry.  Again,  shopping  requirements  may  be 
substantially  reduced  by  a  tendency  for  central 
establishments  to  disperse  nto  district  centres  and 
satellite  developments.  But  whatever  happens 
there  can  be  no  lack  of  space  in  the  city  centre, 
since  its  present  overall  floor-area  index  is  so  much 
lower  than  can  easily  be  obtained.  Consequently 
the  provision,  as  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map,  of  an 
acreage  similar  to  that  now  in  use  for  each  purpose 
will  ensure  ample  accommodation  for  ail.  (1122 

ZONING 

It  is  undoubtedly  most  desirable  that  the  zoning 
scheme  for  the  city  centre  should  make  possible,  as 
opportunity  serves,  some  sorting-out  of  the  present 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  development  and  some 
improvement  in  the  grouping  of  buildings  used  for 
similar  purposes.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
foolish  to  attempt  a  rigid  segregation  whose  en¬ 
forcement  would  email  high  compensation  pay¬ 
ments  and  might  soon  have  to  be  abandoned  on 
financial  grounds.  The  zoning  proposals  must 
allow  considerable  elasticity,  permitting  the  less 
harmful  mixtures  of  uses  to  remain — unless,  of 
course,  the  owners  themselves  decide  that  re¬ 
location  would  be  desirable  in  their  own  interests. 
A  zoning  scheme  which  contains  discretionary 
powers  enables  the  planning  authority  to  accom¬ 
plish  as  much  of  the  desirable  regrouping  as  avail¬ 
able  finances  will  permit  at  any  given  lime,  while 
ensuring  that  really  harmful  uses  are  eliminated  as 
occasion  arises,  and  that  conditions  generally  do 
not  become  worse  than  they  are.  Moreover,  since 
any  zoning  scheme  must  result  in  dividing  the 
centre  up  into  a  rather  chequered  pattern,  there 
will  always  in  actual  practice  be  an  intermingling 
of  uses  on  and  near  the  boundaries  of  adjoining 
zones.  The  necessary  elasticity  can  be  obtained  by 
allowing  certain  non-conforming  uses  in  each  zone 
by  consent  of  the  corporation.  [1123 

Table  1,  on  page  193,  gives  the  five  types  of  zone 
into  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  central  area 
should  be  divided.  [1124 

he  six  sections  of  the  business  zone  are  shown  on 
the  Zoning  Map  (sec  Plate  77,  following  this  page). 
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The  city's  buildings,  with  few  exceptions, 
nre  undistinguished. 

Moreover,  our  few  noteworthy  buildings 
are  obscured  by  the  dense  development 
surrounding  them.  Three  examples  of  archi¬ 
tectural  merit  and  interest  arc  shown  here. 


St.  Ann's  Church:  a  Renaissance  build: 
simple  lines  and  good  proportions. 


Rylands  Library,  Deansgate  :  a  free  interpretation 
of  the  Gothic  style,  which  houses  a  world-famous 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts 


District  Bank,  Fountain  Street  :  a  more  recent 
addition  to  the  city's  architecture.  A  straight¬ 
forward  design,  expressive  of  its  function  and 
owing  nothing  to  the  past,  yet  inviting  comparison 
with  better-known  buildings.  The  side  elevation  is 
as  carefully  designed  as  the  front. 


Table  I 


Use  zone 

Purposes  for  which 
buil dings  tuny  be 
erected  and  used 

Purposes  for  which 
buildings  tuny  be 
erected  and  used 
only  with  rouumi  \v 
content 

Purposes  for 
which  bid  id  - 
inf's  may  nut 
be  erected  or 
used 

Business 

Offices 

Banks 

Exchanges 

I 

Places  of  public 
worship 

Places  of  assem¬ 
bly 

Hotels  and  pub¬ 
lic  houses 
Sloops 
Restaurants 

Car  parks 

Purposes 
other  than 
those  re¬ 
ferred  to 
in  column 

2  or  3 

Civic 

1 

Administrative 
buildings  for 
national  and 
ocal  government 

Places  of  assem¬ 
bly 

Places  of  public 
worship 

Places  of  in¬ 
struction 
Offices 

Banks 

Exchanges 

Car  parks 

Ditto 

Distribution 

Warehouses 

Garages 

Markets 
(wholesale) 
Car  parks 

Banks 

Offices 

Shops  used  in 
connection  with 
warehouses 
Hotels  and  pub¬ 
lic  houses 
Restaurants 
Light  industry 

Ditto 

Entertainment 

Concert  halls 

Cinemas 

Theatres 

Dance  halls 
Restaurants 
Hotels  and  pub¬ 
lic  houses 

Places  of  public 
worship 

Places  of  assem¬ 
bly 

Offices 

Banks 

Shops 

Car  parks 

Ditto 

Shopping 

Shops 

Places  of  public 
worship 
Banks 

Offices 

Motor  show¬ 
rooms 

Restaurants 
Hotels  and  pub 
lie  houses 
Warehouses 
used  in  con¬ 
nection  with 
shops 

Markets  (retail" 
Car  parks 

Ditto 

) 

One  section  lies  between  ShudchilJ,  the  Githedrnl 
and  Victoria  Station.  West  of  Corporation  Street 
it  should,  when  redeveloped,  form  a  background 
to  the  Cathedral  precinct  (see  page  195),  bin  no 
attempt  should  be  made  in  its  reconstruction  to 
imitate  the  architecture  of  a  past  age.  East  of 
Corporation  Street  it  is  at  present  largely  occupied 
by  wholesale  and  administrative  buildings  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  to 
ICemsley  Newspapers.  The  remainder  of  Lhc  area 
consists  mainly  of  small  properties,  most  of  which 
should  be  replaced  in  the  very  near  fuLure,  [_!,2J 

The  second  section,  to  the  west  of  the  roundabout 
at  the  Victoria  Buildings  site,  includes  Blackfriars 
Blouse.  When  this  area  is  redeveloped  it  should  be 
serviced  clear  of  the  roundabout.  [Pifi 

The  main  business  section  is  that  centring  on 
Upper  King  Street,  including  Ship  Canal  Mouse, 
the  Midland  Bank  and  two  new  buildings  in 
Fountain  Street.  [mv 

The  fourth  section,  to  the  west  of  Deansgate, 
includes  St.  John  Street  (which  can,  of  course,  be 
retained)  and  a  number  of  old  cottages  which  will 
shortly  be  removed  under  clearance  powers,  The 
value  of  this  cleared  area  should  be  considerably 
enhanced  and  the  increment  should  accrue  to  the 
corporation  as  some  small  return  for  its  heavy 
expenditure  elsewhere  in  the  centre.  [112a 

The  greater  part  of  the  site  of  Central  Station 
and  the  adjoining  goods  yard  is  also  shown  as 
reserved  for  business  purposes.  Within  this  fifth 
section  further  new  accommodation  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  existing  businesses  displaced  from  the 
proposed  civic  zone  on  each  side  of  Deansgate. 
It  is,  of  course,  essential  that,  land  should  be 
available  on  which  new  commercial  buildings  can 
be  erected  before  a  try  existing  premises  are  dis¬ 
turbed.  l1125 

The  last  business  section  is  shown  to  the  south 
of  the  M.S.J.  &  A.  Railway’s  viaduct.  Development 
in  this  area  should  serve  to  screen  the  viaduct  and 
also  form  a  suitable  transition  from  tire  entertain¬ 
ment  zone  to  the  suggested  cultural  centre.  [ii3o 

The  civic  zone  comprises  three  sections :  the 
Cathedral  precinct;  a  westerly  extension  of  the 
present  Town  Hall  area  as  far  as  the  site  of  Lire 
proposed  law  courts,  to  be  reserved  for  purposes 
which  will  produce  development  of  a  character  in 
keeping  with  the  civic  buildings;  and  that  part  of 
the  cultural  centre  to  the  north  of  the  proposed 
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Plate  79  opposite 


road  linking  Regent  Road  (Salford)  with  Ashton 
Old  Road.  [nji 

There  are  other  civic  buildings  which  can  remain 
where  they  are,  though  their  sites  have  not  been 
specifically  zoned;  these  include  the  Post  Office  in 
Newton  Street,  St.  Ann’s  Church,  the  Art  Gallery 
in  Mosley  Street,  the  Central  High  School,  the 
College  of  Technology,  and  the  main  fire  station  in 
Whitworth  Street.  [ns2 

The  proposed  distribution  zone  fringes  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  the  city  centre  and  includes  the  extensive 
textile  export  warehousing  area  in  Whitworth 
Street.  So  far  as  is  deemed  practicable  and  desirahle 
from  time  to  time  as  redevelopment  takes  place, 
wholesale  warehouses  within  the  City  Circle  Road 
should  be  re-sited  in  this  zone;  retail  warehouses 
attached  Lo  specific  shopping  premises  will  not,  of 
course,  be  disturbed.  Warehousing  must  not  be 
re-located  willy-nilly;  each  case  should  be  dealt 
with  on  its  merits  as  it  arises,  taking  into  account 
the  developments  which  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  organisation  of  the  cotton  industry.  Those  light 
industrial  undertakings  in  tliis  zone  which  are 
specifically  associated  with  distribution  or  with  the 
activities  of  the  business  centre  will  be  retained, 
but  all  other  industries,  particularly  those  of  a 
heavy  and  obnoxious  character,  should  at  the  first 
opportunity  he  removed  from  the  central  area.  [1133 
A  substantia!  entertainment  zone  is  suggested, 
incorporating  three  sites  which  might  be  used  for 
hotel  purposes:  two  dose  by  Trinity  Station 
and  one  already  largely  occupied  by  hotels  near 
London  Road  Station.  Before  the  war  there  had 
been  numerous  enquiries  for  sites  suitable  for 
entertainment  enterprises;  it  has  therefore  been 
thought  desirable  that  a  generous  area  should  be 
made  available.  The  blitzed  section  to  the  soutii  of 
Piccadilly  Gardens  is  reserved  as  part  of  this  zone 
(sec  page  f  99).  while  the  existing  entertainment 
area  in  Oxford  Street  lias  been  extended  to  cover 
the  properties  on  the  east  side  of  Lower  Mosley 
Street  (many  of'  which  are  of  very  poor  quality) 
and  the  whole  of  the  southern  frontage  to  Peter 
Street.  [M34 

The  shopping  zone  is  a  large  area  embracing  the 
shops  at  the  northern  end  of  Deansgate,  around 
St.  A  rut's  Square  and  also  in  Market  Street  and 
Piccadilly,  with  a  substantial  extension  to  the  north 
of  the  City  Circle  Road  incorporating  the  Oldham 
Street  shopping  district.  The  passage  of  the  City 
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Circle  Road  through  this  zone  may  at  first  sight 
seem  undesirable,  particularly  as  its  frontages  must 
on  no  account  be  developed  for  shopping  purposes, 
but  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  affording  excellent 
vehicular  access  for  shoppers  and  supplies  from 
outside  the  city.  pus 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  form  of  future  shop¬ 
ping  development,  although  it  needs  little  imagina¬ 
tion  to  realise  that  great  improvements  can  be 
made  011  present  practice.  Large  emporiums  may  be 
housed  in  extensive  buildings,  using  several  floors 
for  shopping  purposes  and  capable  of  satisfying 
the  consumer’s  every  need.  On  the  other  hand  there 
must  always  remain  in  the  regional  centre  a  large 
proportion  of  specialised  shops  selling  those  goods 
for  which  years  of  trading  experience  have  brought 
them  a  secure  reputation.  fuss 

The  arcade  has  not  proved  the  ideal  shopping 
unit,  for  the  consumer  still  prefers  the  freedom  of 
the  public  footpath.  Possibly  the  shops  of  to¬ 
morrow  may  be  built  with  continuous  facades  and 
canopy  under  which  the  prospective  customer  can 
walk  from  shop  to  shop  in  sheltered  comfort.  [H37 
The  presence  of  the  City  Circle  Road  may  give 
rise  to  a  division  of  function  between  higher- 
quality  and  more  specialised  shops  and  emporiums 
within  it  and  a  more  general  trade,  particularly  in 
consumable  goods,  in  the  area  to  the  north,  which 
will  contain  the  retail  market  and  the  trolley-bus 
and  rush-hour  motor-bus  stations.  These  principal 
shopping  areas  are  well  located  in  relation  to  both 
road  and  tail  passenger  transport  services.  [1 13s 
Two  further  sections  of  road  frontage  specifically 
reserved  for  shopping  purposes  are  the  southern 
end  of  Deansgate,  which  at  present  accommodates 
motor  and  motor-accessory  showrooms  and  might 
well  continue  to  be  used  by  the  motor  trade  as  its 
sales  centre,  and  the  section  of  Oxford  Street  from 
the  City  Circle  Road  to  the  railway  viaduct.  Much 
of  the  latter  is  at  present  used  for  shopping  pur¬ 
poses  and  should  continue  to  be  popular,  sited 
as  it  is  close  to  Oxford  Road  Station  and  on  the 
direct  link  between  the  city  centre  and  the  proposed 
cultural  centre.  jno 

The  public  open  spaces  shown  on  the  Zoning 
Map  total  36TS  acres.  The  ceremonial  approach 
to  Albert  Square  from  Deansgate,  Albert  Square 
itself,  its  extension  to  Peter  Street,  St.  Peter’s 
Square  and  its  extension  across  Princess  Street  will 
add  a  further  eight  acres.  [mo 


DETAILED  PLANNING 


The  inside  buck  cover  of  this  book  depicts  a 
Utopian  vision  of  modern  buildings,  symmetrically 
placed  about  wide  boulevards  and  open  spaces. 
BuL  this  is  merely  a  flight  of  fancy,  intended  to 
remind  you  that  Manchester  will  in  any  case  be  a 
much  altered  place  by  the  year  2045.  In  practice  the 
redevelopment  of  the  commercial  centre  of  a  city 
must  be  a  comparatively  slow  process  of  change 
whose  direction  cannot  be  envisaged  so  far 
ahead.  L»i4i 

What  we  can  do,  and  have  done  in  planning  the 
railway  proposals,  the  City  Circle  Road,  the  layout 
of  internal  roads  and  the  definition  of  future  use 
zones,  is  to  work  on  utilitarian  principles  with  the 
object  of  ensuring  greater  efficiency  and  orderliness. 
However,  this  alone  is  not  enough.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  city  worthy  of  its  people  and  of  the  promise  of 
the  age,  then  in  those  aspects  of  the  Plan  which  are 
essentially  the  concern  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  we  must  strive  for  the  highest  ideal  that 
seems  attainable.  [m2 

On  Plate  78,  following  page  192,  the  City  Centre 
Plan  illustrates  the  proposals  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made  and  details  further  sugges¬ 
tions  (prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  City 
Architect),  each  of  which  must  at  this  stage  be 
regarded  as  tentative  only,  for  if  accepted  by  the 
corporation  as  worthy  of  further  study  each  will 
have  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive 
survey,  more  particularly  in  respect  of  its  financial 
implications.  This  reservation  must  be  made  even 
though  each  proposal  has  been  considered  with 
sufficient  care  to  ensure  that  it  is  practicable  and 
technically  satisfactory.  But  it  is  only  by  their 
presentation  in  this  form  that  the  combined  effect 
of  all  these  suggestions  can  be  clearly  appreciated. 
No  single  one  of  them  can  be  properly  considered 
in  isolation  from  the  rest.  jus 

THE  CATHEDRAL  PRECINCT 

Manchester  Cathedral  occupies  an  island  site 
surrounded  by  roads.  The  east  side  is  masked  by 
the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Cathedral  Street.  The  south  side  is  also  screened  by 
buildings.  Only  the  west  side  is  entirely  open,  and 
this  abuts  on  Victoria  Street,  a  heavily- trafficked 
main  road.  To  the  north  Chetham’s  Hospital  and 
Library  are  separated  from  the  Cathedral  by  Fennel 


Street,  which  is  also  a  busy  highway,  serving  mainly 
as  a  direct  connection  between  Shudehil!  and 
Chapel  Street,  Salford.  Chetham’s  is  also  hemmed 
in  by  buildings  to  the  north,  east  and  west.  mh 
The  Cathedral  was  severely  damaged  in  an  air¬ 
raid  in  December,  1940,  and  great  care  will  have 
to  be  exercised  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
fabric,  with  its  incomparable  choir  stalls  and 
fittings,  its  panelled  roof  and  fine  chapel  screens. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Manchester  Regiment,  which  was 
full  of  intimate  gifts  from  units  and  individuals, 
was  sadly  mutilated;  the  eastern  wall  and  bays 
were  completely  destroyed.  The  meducval  Lady 
Chapel  disappeared ;  only  the  arch  leading  to  it  and 
parts  of  its  beautiful  screen  remain.  [1145 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity.  Except  for  the  Regi¬ 
mental  Chapel,  which  is  set  aside  lor  special 
occasions,  the  Cathedral  has  no  chapel  in  which 
services  can  be  taken  with  a  small  congregation. 
The  old  Lady  Chapel  was  in  any  case  loo  small 
for  this  purpose.  The  Dean  and  Canons  hope  to  be 
able  to  build  a  stately  Lady  Chapel  for  these  more 
intimate  services,  to  scat  about  60  people.  This 
building,  designed  by  Mr.  Hubert  Worthington, 
with  a  Children’s  Chapel  nn  the  south  and  a  mueh- 
needed  vestry  on  the  north,  would  make  an  im¬ 
portant  feature.  The  Cathedral  has  always  been  too 
square  in  shape,  and  a  bold  extension,  with  long, 
low  lines  leading  the  eye  gradually  upwards  to  the 
higher  mass,  would  considerably  enhance  its 
composition.  ['iff, 

Chatham's  Hospital  and  Library  were  founded 
by  Humphrey  Chetham  in  1653.  The  library,  which 
was  probably  the  first  free  library  in  Europe, 
contains  over  100,000  volumes  and  many  valuable 
manuscripts.  The  school  provides  free  main¬ 
tenance,  clothing  and  education  for  90  boys  and 
has  been  administered  on  the  same  lines  since  its 
foundation.  The  fine  old  buildings  were  completed 
about  the  year  1425  and  have  remained  almost 
unchanged  since  that  date.  [1147 

The  nondescript  setting  of  this  group  can  be  seen 
in  the  photograph  on  Plate  80,  facing  page  196. 
with  Chetham’s  almost  entirely  hidden  by  commer¬ 
cial  buildings  fronting  on  Victoria  Street.  It  is  a 
tragedy  of  present-day  Manchester  that  the  two 
historic  huildings  of  which  it  can  boast  are  spoiled 
by  their  surroundings.  It  is  the  concern  of  every 
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citizen  that  this  area  should  be  fittingly  redeveloped 
as  an  ecclesiastical  centre  and  endowed  with  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  contrasting 
with  the  busy  life  of  the  neighbouring  business 
quarter.  [ms 

The  highway  proposals,  including  a  diversion,  of 
Victoria  Street  by  way  of  New  Bridge  Street  and 
Victoria  Bridge  Street  (as  shown  in  the  City  Centre 
Plan)  will  make  it  possible  to  divert  all  through 
traffic  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
entrance  into  the  precinct  from  the  north-west 
roundabout  would  be  open  to  vehicles  only  on 
ceremonial  occasions;  normally  the  Cathedral 
would  be  approached  by  an  internal  loop  road 
connecting  with  Corporation  Street  to  the  east  and 
with  Great  Ducie  Street  to  the  north-west,  and 
following  approximately  the  line  of  Victoria 
Street.  Cathedral  Yard.  Hanging  Ditch  and  Walker 
Croft.  This  loop  road  has  been  planned  to  allow 
ample  room  for  greensward  and  trees.  The  build¬ 
ings  in  front  of  Chatham's  would  be  removed  and  a 
grassed  bank  formed  to  the  old  courtyard  level. 
The  area  between  the  Cathedral  and  Chatham's 
would  be  laid  out  as  a  large  grassed  court,  while  the 
River  Irwelt  would  be  covered  over  to  form  an  orna¬ 
mental  garden  west  of  Victoria  Street.  [ims 

The  perspective  on  Plate  73,  facing  page  1 83,  illus¬ 
trates  this  proposal.  It  should  be  compared  with 
the  same  view  as  it  appears  to-day;  the  trans¬ 
formation  needs  no  comment.  The  grassed  court¬ 
yard  is  shown  closed  on  the  far  side  by  a  new  two- 
storey  building  of  suitable  architecture;  this  exten¬ 
sion  could  be  used  either  by  the  school  or  for 
eeelesiast  ical  purposes.  [i  iso 

This  drawing,  with  its  background  of  new  com¬ 
mercial  buildings,  expresses  very  well  the  feeling  of 
intimacy  which  would  be  obtained,  but  the  bird's- 
eye  view  (Plate  80,  opposite)  illustrates  more 
clearly  the  planning  proposals  for  the  area  as  a 
whole.  A  comparison  with  the  photograph 
reproduced  above  it,  shows  how  comprehensive 
these  proposals  arc.  Across  the  picture  sweep 
the  two  carriageways  of  the  City  Circle  Road, 
following  the  present  line  of  Cannon  Street 
and  Catealon  Street  to  meet  the  main  traffic 
roundabout.  The  entrance  to  Market  Street  can 
just  be  seen,  with  the  Royal  Exchange  abutting  on 
it:  a  suggested  form  of  redevelopment  for  the  north 
side  of  the  Market  Street  shopping  area,  with 
loading  access  to  the  rear,  is  also  indicated,  [tui 
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It  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  Cathedral 
precinct  can  be  realised  as  a  whole,  because  much 
of  the  surrounding  property  still  has  several  years 
of  useful  life.  But  this  is  a  scheme  that  may  well  be 
considered  worth  waiting  for  and  striving  for.  [1152 

THE  LAW  COURTS 

The  present  accommodation  for  the  courts  of 
law  held  within  the  city  is  far  front  satisfactory. 
The  Assize  Courts,  completed  in  1864,  were  located 
in  Great  Ducie  Street  in  the  Strangeways  district 
of  Manchester.  The  site  was  most  inconvenient 
and  unsuitable,  being  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city 
centre  and  surrounded  by  mixed  residential  and 
industrial  development  which  had  deteriorated 
considerably  in  recent  years.  The  building,  which 
was  also  used  for  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  and  the 
Salford  Hundred  Court  of  Record,  was  virtually 
destroyed  in  the  air  raids  of  December,  1940.  [  1 1 53 

The  Manchester  City  Magistrates'  Courts  and 
the  Manchester  City  Quarter  Sessions  Court  in 
Minshull  Street  are  centrally  situated,  but  the 
premises  are  inadequate  and  by  modern  standards 
unsuitable  for  their  purpose.  The  same  criticisms 
can  be  levelled  at  the  Salford  Hundred  Court  of 
Record  office  in  Albert  Square,  the  Manchester 
Coroner's  Court  in  London  Road,  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  County  Court  in  Quay  Street.  [1154 

A  site  in  Albert  Street  had  been  purchased  by 
the  Government  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
County  Court  for  Manchester  and  Salford,  but  the 
accommodation  of  all  the  courts  of  law  in  one 
building  or  group  of  buildings  would  have  many 
advantages.  Apart  from  the  greater  convenience  to 
be  gamed  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  cost  in 
land,  buildings  and  maintenance  would  be  less 
than  the  total  cost  of  all  these  courts  if  they  were 
constructed  on  separate  sites;  it  might  even  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  court-rooms 
without  loss  of  elliciency  by  a  system  of  joint  use. 
A  further  important  point  is  that  such  a  combined 
building  would  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  worthy  of  a  prominent  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  and  adding  greatly  to  its  dignity 
and  prestige.  L1155 

At  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the 
various  authorities  and  interested  bodies  held  in 
November,  1941 ,  a  resolution  was  adopted  agreeing 
in  principle  that  it  was  eminently  desirable  that  the 
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Above— Ail  aerial  view  of  the  Cathedral  area  taken  in  1939, 
Commercial  and  other  buildings  have  converged  upon  the 
Cathedral,  while  its  quietness  is  assailed  by  the  streams  of 
heavy  traffic  that  pass  its  doors. 


Betow- — An  impression  of  the  Cathedral  and  surroundings 
as  they  might  appear  two  or  three  decades  hence.  The 
Cathedral  is  brought  into  relationship  with  Chatham's 
Hospital  and  a  spacious  precinct  formed.  Gardens  cover  the 
River  ErwelE  at  this  point. 
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Above.  This  picture  shows  the  splendid  boulevard 
approach  leading  into  Albert  Square,  which  would  be 
terminated  by  the  Town  Hall  at  one  end  and  the 
Courts  of  Law  at  the  other. 


Below,  The  proposed  combined  Courts  of  Law  set 
back  from  the  City  Circle  Read.  The  vista  down  the 
wide  tree-lined  approach  to  the  group  is  terminated 
by  the  central  feature  and  tower.  Compare  this  layout 
with  the  photograph  on  the  opposite  page. 
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An  aerial  photograph  of  the  city  immediately 
north  of  the  site  of  the  projected  Courts  of  Law, 
nsencss  of  the  development  and  intermixture  of 
>e  can  be  dearly  seen,  This  area  suffered  heavily 
blitz;  between  the  railway  and  the  river  It  is 
entirely  cleared  of  buildings. 


Above.  The  present  civic  group  and  surrounding 
property.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  are  commercial 
blocks,  characterised  by  heavy  over-crowding  of 
sites.  Of  the  three  "open  spaces’1  visible,  only  Ptcca 
dilly  gardens  can  be  said  to  provide  any  real  amenities. 
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courts  of  law  in  the  city  should  ultimately  he 
grouped  together.  Since  then  a  sub-commiitec  lias 
been  considering  the  administrative  and  financial 
problems  involved.  'ms 

The  City  Centre  Plan  shows  a  layout  for  the 
combined  courts  of  law  on  a  site  of  S-f?  acres 
between  Deansgate  and  the  River  It  well,  bounded 
approximately  by  Gartsidc  Street.  Quay  Street  and 
Bridge  Street.  Two  acres  have  already  been  cleared 
of  buildings  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  area  is  occupied  by  very  old  dwelling-houses 
subject  to  early  clearance.  This  site  is  conveniently 
situated  for  both  Salford  and  Manchester,  and 
ideally  related  to  the  other  proposals  for  the  central 
area.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  City  Circle 
Road  and  a  large  roundabout,  whose  width  would 
give  the  law  courts  a  splendid  open  setting,  and 
incidentally  would  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
area  which  would  normally  be  needed  for  such  a 
massive  group  of  buildings.  Hi? 

The  composite  structure  indicated  is  based  on  a 
tentative  design  by  the  City  Architect  and  consists 
of  three  main  parts.  The  central  block  with  its 
Lower  would  accommodate  the  Assize  Courts,  the 
Palatine  Chancery  Court  and  the  Salford  Hundred 
Court  of  Record,  together  with  ancillary  facilities 
such  as  a  library,  reading-room,  rest-room,  and 
dining-room  for  members  of  the  legal  profession 
and  their  staffs.  This  is  the  most  urgently  needed 
accommodation  and  would  be  constructed  first. 
One  adjoining  wing  would  contain  provision  for 
the  Manchester  City  Magistrates'  Courts,  including 
the  Juvenile  Court,  and  also  for  the  Coroner's 
Court  and  Quarter  Sessions.  The  remaining  wing 
would  cover  the  requirements  of  the  County  Court 
and  tiie  Manchester  County  Magistrates'  Court. 
All  these  buildings  would  normally  be  entered 
from  Deansgate  and  Quay  Street,  but  for  cere¬ 
monial  occasions  access  would  be  available  from 
the  City  Circle  Road.  Ijiss 

A  perspective  view  of  the  law  courts  on  Plate  SI , 
following  page  196,  shows  what  this  magnificent 
group  might  look  like.  Tiffs  is  the  view  which  would 
be  obtained  from  Trinity  Station,  with  the  Masonic 
Temple  and  Sunlight  House  in  the  background. 
As  seen  from  Deansgate,  the  central  component 
and  tower  of  the  law  courts  would  terminate  the 
vista  formed  by  the  suggested  entrance  road.  The 
buildings  on  either  side  of  this  approach  have  been 
planned  in  a  symmetrical  pattern  embodying  the 


R viands  Library  and  the  Masonic  Temple,  the 
latter  being  provided  with  a  grassed  forecourt. 
Here  blocks  of  offices  and  chambers  for  the  legal 
profession  could  be  built.  The  Parsonage  Gardens 
have  been  maintained  as  an  open  space  in  from  of 
Arkwright  House.  The  view  of  Trinity  Station  on 
Plate  24,  facing  page  69,  also  shows  the  possible 
future  development  of  this  section,  with  Rend  at 
Milne's  in  the  foreground  and  Arkwright  House 
behind,  and  the  westward  extension  of  King  Street 
giving  access  to  the  City  Circle  Road.  [list* 

THE  EXHIBITION  HALL 

Opposite  the  law  courts  and  terminating  the 
vista  from  Peter  Street  and  Quay  Street  a  site  of 
13  acres  has  been  reserved  for  an  exhibition  hall 
which  would  rival  London's  Olympia  or  Earls 
Court.  Existing  facilities  For  trade  exhibitions  are 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  regional 
centre  of  so  important  an  industrial  concentration. 
The  proposed  site  is  near  Trinity  Station  and 
would  have  excellent  road  communication  by  way 
of  the  City  Circle  Road.  U  would  also  be  possible 
to  provide  direct  rail  access  to  the  site  for  goods 
traffic  by  a  bridge  over  the  I r well.  The  site  to  the 
north  would  be  ideal  for  a  large  hotel.  The  river 
bank  behind  should  be  treated  as  an  ornamental 
garden.  Northwards  from  this  point  the  Irwell 
would  be  covered  over  to  make  room  for  the 
proposed  traffic  roundabout  and  part  of  the 
approach  system  to  Trinity  Station.  This  whole 
area  from  Grape  Street  northwards  is  obsolescent 
and  ripe  for  immediate  redevelopment.  [neo 

Reference  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  the 
importance  of  revitalising  the  area  along  the 
boundary  of  Salford  and  Manchester.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  law  courts,  exhibition  hall  and 
Trinity  Station  proposals  would  transfigure  this 
section;  Lhe  station  would  span  the  obstruction 
of  river  and  railway  viaduct  which  h;is  so  disas¬ 
trously  divided  the  two  cities  in  the  past  and  thereby 
encourage  development  of  a  valuable  character 
on  the  Salford  side  of  the  border.  [net 

THE  CIVIC  CENTRE 

Taking  into  account  the  law  courts  proposal, 
the  most  satisfactory  of  the  many  suggestions  for 
giving  Manchester  a  more  impressive  civic  centre 
is  the  pre-war  project  of  a  ceremonial  approach 
from  Deansgate  to  Albert  Square.  The  form  of  this 
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proposal  has  been  modified  somewhat;  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  City  Centre  Plan,  the  present  scheme 
envisages  the  incorporation  of  Brazen  nose  Street, 
Queen  Street  and  the  properties  between  into  a 
wide  formal  avenue  with  a  broad  central  reserva¬ 
tion.  This  approach  can  be  secured  at  any  time,  as 
may  be  found  financially  convenient,  simply  by 
removing  the  properties  between  the  two  streets. 
The  redevelopment  of  the  flanking  sites  should  be 
carried  out  on  a  comprehensive  basis  to  provide 
buildings  which  can  be  used  for  semi-public  and 
office  purposes.  The  splendid  vista  of  this  boulevard 
approach  into  Albert  Square,  with  Dennsgate 
crossing  the  foreground  of  the  picture  and  the 
Rylands  Library  on  the  left,  is  well  illustrated  on 
Plate  81,  following  page  196.  [  nto 

The  difficulty  in  this  area,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  centre,  is  that  the  present  mixture  of  build¬ 
ings — mainly  unsatisfactory  by  modern  standards 
is  of  varying  age  and  condition.  Consequently  the 
purchase  of  the  area  for  comprehensive  redevelop¬ 
ment  must  email  some  considerable  expenditure  on 
useful  properties.  [m3 

The  proposal  assumes  that  Albert  Square  will 
ultimately  be  relieved  of  through  traffic  and  revert 
to  its  proper  use  as  a  setting  and  approach  to  the 
Town  Hall.  It  should  also  be  extended  southward 
to  meet  Peter  Street,  and  partially  divided  into  two 
distinct  squares,  each  of  good  architectural  shape, 
by  a  building  opposite  the  Town  Hall  extension. 
Thus  the  South  Street  police  station  would  face 
the  Central  Library  across  an  open  grassed  area. 
The  Art  Gallery  should  terminate  a  northward 
extension  of  St.  Peter’s  Square  giving  access  to  an 
open  grassed  court  at  the  rear  of  the  proposed  civic 
group.  [t  164 

The  Town  Hail,  Town  Hall  extension  and 
Central  Library  together  present  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  It  will  not  be  long— in  fact  offices  are  needed 
now — before  the  corporation  will  he  compelled  to 
embark  upon  the  building  of  a  further  Town  Hall 
extension.  When  the  best  position  for  this  new 
building  is  under  discussion  it  will  be  advisable  to 
consider  also  any  means  whereby,  as  part  of  a  very 
long-term  policy,  the  unsatisfactory  lighting  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  old  Town  Hall  and  in  the  lower  floors 
of  ihe  Town  Hall  extension  on  the  Lloyd  Street 
frontage  may  be  improved.  Although  in  these 
matters  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  much  more 
than  pass  on  suggestions  to  the  future  generation 
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which  must  sooner  or  later  tackle  this  problem, 
the  assumptions  on  which  the  next  Town  Hall 
extension  is  planned  should  be  clearly  established 
and  recorded.  [ms 

A  detailed  consideration  of  this  problem  has  not 
been  deemed  essential  to  the  present  planning  of 
the  city  centre.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  the 
property  on  the  north  side  of  Princess  Street  facing 
the  Town  Hall  will  be  found  to  be  the  proper  site 
for  the  future  extension.  It  may  be  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  will  consider  it  wise  to  erect  here  a  build¬ 
ing  with  a  capacity  beyond  immediate  needs  in 
order  to  secure  economies  in  floor-area  cost,  and 
also  in  order  that  a  further  extension  may  not  have 
to  follow  at  too  short  an  interval.  There  is  a  marked 
shortage  of  good  office  accommodation  in  the  city; 
any  new  commercial  premises  could  be  let  many 
times  over  without  difficulty.  Some  part  of  such  a 
building  could,  therefore,  be  rented  by  private 
tenants  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  needed  for 
civic  purposes.  [ms 

So  far  as  the  Town  Hall  and  its  present  extension 
are  concerned,  there  are  two  broad  lines  along 
which  future  generations  might  proceed.  One  is  to 
remove  the  Town  Hall  and  substitute  a  civic 
huilding  of  smaller  dimensions,  possibly  of  the 
shape  shown  on  the  City  Centre  Plan.  This  would 
not  overshadow  the  offices  in  the  Town  Hall 
extension  and  would  leave  room  for  a  car-parking 
space  which  would  be  particularly  useful  on  cere¬ 
monial  occasions.  Such  a  building  might  have 
more  accommodation  for  purely  civic  purposes 
than  exists  in  the  present  Town  Hall,  as  well  as  the 
office  accommodation  required  by  the  Town  Clerk 
and  his  staff,  leaving  the  other  corporation  depart¬ 
ments  to  be  housed  in  the  two  extension  buildings 
which  would  be  linked  with  it  by  overbridges  across 
the  intervening  streets.  [tun 

This  is  the  suggestion — -and  it  is  nothing  more 
than  that— which  is  shown  on  the  City  Centre 
Plan  and  illustrated  (from  a  design  prepared  by  the 
City  Architect)  on  Plate  81.  But  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  possibilities  of  an  alternative  idea:  that 
in  due  course— perhaps  some  eighty  or  more  years 
hence — the  present  Town  Hall  extension,  having 
served  its  useful  life,  should  be  removed,  leaving 
the  old  Town  Hall  and  the  Central  Library  standing 
in  an  area  of  formal  gardens.  Under  such  a  scheme 
the  ultimate  need  for  departmental  accommodation 
could  be  wholly  met  by  a  new  building  on  the 


north  side  of  Princess  Street,  the  Town  Hall 
being  used  only  for  ceremonial,  committee  and 
council  purposes  (with,  of  course,  the  necessary 
offices  for  the  Town  Clerk).  Either  scheme  could 
be  fitted  into  the  framework  of  the  Plan;  so  also 
can  the  civic  group  as  it  now  stands.  [ne>s 

PICCADILLY 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  City  Centre  Plan  that  the 
junction  of  Church  Street  and  Portland  Street  at 
the  Dorth-eastem  roundabout  on  the  City  Circle 
Road  will  necessitate  the  closing  of  Market  Street 
at  Piccadilly  Gardens.  In  any  event  the  closure  is 
specifically  advocated  as  a  means  of  keeping  out 
through  traffic  and  thereby  securing  conditions 
under  which  shopping  can  be  done  with  safety  and 
convenience.  [n<» 

Plate  83,  facing  page  197,  shows  Piccadilly  as  it 
was  in  1939.  Its  gardens  then  formed  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  city  centre,  and  one  whose 
popularity  was  limited  only  by  its  restricted  size. 
The  extensive  clearance  of  property  to  the  south, 
resulting  from  damage  by  enemy  action,  has 
provided  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  gardens 
from  5  0  acres  to  6-25  acres.  [u7o 

Further  south,  in  the  area  contained  by  Portland 
Street,  Charlotte  Street,  Mosley  Street  and  Parker 
Street,  an  amusement  centre  is  suggested.  Man¬ 
chester  is  definitely  lacking  in  such  facilities,  and 
the  grouping  of  a  number  of  different  amusements 
in  one  place  would  undoubtedly  add  much  to  the 


city's  attractions,  thereby  assuring  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  nearby  shopping  area.  The 
importance  of  this  project  from  the  latter  point  of 
view  deserves  the  closest  consideration.  The  site 
can  be  easily  reached  from  either  of  the  two  main 
railway  stations,  and  is  close  to  the  proposed  bus 
station  at  the  corner  of  Portland  Street  and 
Princess  Street.  [ii?i 

The  new  buildings  might  incorporate  a  cinema, 
a  theatre,  dance  halls,  a  skating  rink,  a  boxing 
stadium,  restaurants,  buffets  and  a  variety  of  other 
types  of  entertainment.  They  could  form  a  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme  in  combination  with  the  gardens, 
which  might  well  contain  a  fountain  display,  flood¬ 
lit  at  nights,  and  trees  festooned  with  coloured 
lights.  Piccadilly  is  the  people's  place  of  Manchester; 
it  will  repay  any  enlargement  and  improvement  for 
which  room  can  be  found.  [im 

The  drawing  which  is  reproduced  on  Plate  83, 
facing  page  197,  shows  Piccadilly  as  it  might  appear 
in  the  future.  Lewis’s  store  and  the  Williams 
Deacons  Bank  form  the  background,  with  the 
massive  form  of  the  commercial  centre  rising 
behind.  [ini 

The  amusement  centre  has  been  allotted  a  much 
larger  site  than  can  be  made  immediately  avail¬ 
able;  it  will  be  some  years  before  the  Telephone 
Exchange,  the  Portico  Library  and  the  adjoining 
office  buildings  can  be  removed.  The  project  should 
therefore  be  designed  so  that  it  can  be  realised  in 
progressive  stages.  [1174 
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CONCLUSION 

“One  hint  of  the  object  of  their  work 
find  men  do  great  tilings.” 

B.B.C.  broadcast  on  Mulberry  Harbours 


is  this  pl, an  for  Manchester  practicable?  Tech¬ 
nically  it  is,  but  its  accomplishment  depends  on 
the  readiness  of  the  people  of  Manchester  to  accept 
its  real  cost,  and  of  the  Government  to  put  the 
necessary  powers  and  resources  at  the  city's 
disposal.  [it?-' 

In  the  long  run  good  planning  pays:  it  would 
not  he  good  planning  if  it  did  not.  In  the  conduct 
of  business  and  everyday  life,  where  the  planner 
reaps  the  benefit  of  his  own  foresight  or  bears 
the  cost  of  his  own  imprudence,  this  truism  is 
self-evident  enough,  but  several  factors  combine 
to  make  it  less  obvious  in  the  case  of  civic  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  place,  the  bcnclits  of  good  plan¬ 
ning  are  not  all  measurable  in  terms  of  money,  nor 
is  it  always  apparent  that  they  are  due  to  good 
planning;  they  include  better  health,  richer  leisure 
and  happier  homes,  as  well  its  such  savings  in  time, 
energy  and  materials  as  find  refection  in  our 
balance  sheets,  public  and  private,  national  and 
local.  Secondly,  even  the  direct  and  financially 

LEGISIV! 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1944. 
gives  local  authorities  the  powers  of  compulsory 
acquisition  that  are  necessary  to  secure  satis¬ 
factory  redevelopment  in  blitzed  and  blighted 
areas.  An  important  proposal  in  the  White  Paper 
on  the  control  of  land  use,  whereby  local  authori¬ 
ties  would  be  relieved  of  their  responsibilities  in 
respect  of  the  payment  of  compensation  for  any 
loss  of  development  values  arising  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  planning  powers,  would  remove  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  planning  of  new  development 
areas  on  modern  lines.  The  policy  embodied  in 
these  two  documents,  if  given  full  effect,  would 
help  us  to  bring  dead  areas  back  to  life  and  to 
prevent  a  repetition  in  new  communities  of  the 
worst  errors  of  the  past;  but  it  would  do  littie  to¬ 
wards  helping  us  to  forestall  future  decay,  to  make 
our  city's  layout  efficient,  to  keep  its  buildings  up 
to  date,  or  otherwise  to  plan  ahead  and  give  our 
children  the  benefit  of  our  foresight.  It  would 
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assessable  benefits  of  good  planning  arc  widely 
diffused,  whereas  the  costs  fall  almost  entirely  on 
the  planning  authority.  Thirdly,  the  law  has 
hitherto  permitted  or  encouraged  only  a  piece¬ 
meal,  hand-to-mouth  sort  of  planning  that  yields 
limited  benefits  and  needlessly  magnifies  the 
burden  of  both  real  and  paper  costs.  [ins 

Ideally,  the  law  should  be  designed  to  ensure 
that  good  planning  also  pays  the  planning 
authority.  Failing  that,  the  practical  Lest  of  town- 
planning  legislation  is  whether  it  allows  and 
facilitates  planning  of  the  most  socially  profitable 
kind  that  is  technically  possible.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  principles  on  which  reform 
of  our  planning  Jaws  should  be  based  or  to 
explain  the  deficiencies  in  the  operative  Acts.  To 
do  so  would  require  a  book  in  itself.  It  would  be 
futile,  however,  to  present  a  concrete  Plan  for 
public  consideration  without  at  least  indicating 
broadly  the  means  which  must  be  available  if  it 
is  to  be  put  into  effect.  1 1177 

/E  NEEDS 

enable  a  fair  start  to  be  made  on  the  immediate 
tasks  of  post-war  reconstruction,  but  if  these 
tasks  are  to  be  undertaken  as  integral  parts  of  a 
comprehensive  long-term  programme,  embracing 
also  the  ultimate  redevelopment  of  those  ill- 
planned  areas  which  arc  neither  blitzed  nor  yet 
wholly  outworn,  it  must  be  assumed  that  further 
powers  will  soon  be  made  available.  The  fore¬ 
going  chapters  make  it  clear  that  it  is  in  this 
integrated  long-term  redevelopment  of  extensive 
areas  (as  exemplified  in  our  detailed  proposals  for 
the  congested  residential  districts,  the  city  centre 
and  the  highway  system)  that  forward  planning 
can  secure  the  greatest  benefits.  [ms 

At  this  point  it  should  again  be  emphasised 
that  these  areas  will  in  any  case  be  largely  rede¬ 
veloped,  with  or  without  a  plan,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  50  years.  Provided  the  pace  of  redevelop¬ 
ment  is  not  unduly  forced,  therefore,  the  only 
real  cost  to  be  set  against  the  advantages  of  planned 


redevelopment  is  that  which  is  entaiJeci  in  the 
premature  demolition  o  usable  buildings,  or  in 
holding  back  the  redevelopment  of  adjoining  land 
until  such  buildings  have  lived  out  their  useful 
life.  Where  whole  districts  are  devastated  or  dere¬ 
lict,  of  course,  such  costs  do  not  arise  on  any  large 
scale,  but  elsewhere  it  is  clearly  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
level  that  is  consistent  with  the  need  to  obtain 
sites  big  enough  to  allow  full  scope  for  modern 
methods  of  construction.  1179 

How,  then,  can  we  arrange  for  a  continuous 
and  systematic  renewal  of  the  city’s  fabric  n 
accordance  with  a  more  efficient  pattern  without 
unduly  curtailing  the  useful  life  of  any  existing 
structure?  Something  can  be  done  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  by  planning  our  redevelopment  programme 
in  progressive  stages,  as  has  been  suggested  for 
the  Miles  Platting  neighbourhood  and  the  Bradford 
industrial  area  (see  Plates  58  to  62  and  26  and  27). 
As  far  as  possible  we  should  tackle  one  section  of 
each  redevelopment  area  at  each  succeeding  stage, 
beginning  with  the  most  decrepit  sections  and 
leaving  the  most  modern  until  they  have  grown 
ripe  for  replacement.  Social  needs,  however,  will 
not  always  allow  us  to  select  our  stage-redevelop¬ 
ment  units  according  to  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  buildings  they  contain.  For  example,  the 
growth  of  traffic  may  compel  us  to  clear  a  strip 
of  comparatively  recent  property  before  its  time 
in  order  to  make  way  for  an  urgently  needed  new 
road,  and  such  a  strip  must  be  wide  enough  to 
enable  access  to  the  flanking  development  to  be 
provided  clear  of  the  highway  frontage.  Housing 
requirements  may  also  dictate  the  clearance  of 
some  sections  at  an  earlier  stage  than  a  strict 
regard  for  economy  would  warrant.  In  such  cases 
the  unavoidable  destruction  of  some  still  usable 
buildings  represents  a  real  social  cost  to  be  set 
against  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  new  road 
or  houses.  [uso 

But  however  careful  we  may  be  in  selecting  the 
sections  to  be  included  in  each  stage  of  redevelop¬ 
ment,  and  in  timing  the  successive  stages,  our 
pains  will  be  wasted  if  in  the  meantime  new  build¬ 
ings  which  do  not  conform  with  the  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  proposals  have  been  erected  in  place  of  the 
old.  Suppose  some  of  tire  buildings  in  a  certain 
section  scheduled  for  redevelopment  in  20  years’ 
time  are  already  worn  out  and  others  in  their 


present  form  have  a  useful  life  of  only  5,  10,  or 
15  years,  while  the  majority  arc  good  for  20  years 
and  a  few  may  be  fit  for  another  50  years’  service 
or  more.  Tire  remaining  ten  years'  value  of  these 
last  must  be  sacrificed  (and  due  compensation  paid) 
but  the  demolition  of  lire  others  slum  Id  involve  no 
waste.  In  the  normal  course  of  events,  however, 
some  of  them  would  be  modernised  or  rebuilt  on 
their  present  sites  as  they  became  obsolete,  and  if 
this  were  allowed  to  happen  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  redevelop  the  section  in  accordance  with  our 
Plan  at  the  end  of  20  years  without  incurring  a 
serious  social  loss  and  a  vastly  magnified  liability 
for  compensation.  In  that  event  the  main  purpose 
of  our  stage-redevelopment  programme  would  be 
defeated.  [im 

Obviously,  means  must  be  found  to  prevent 
labour  and  materials  from  being  wasted,  either  by 
the  rebuilding  of  property  scheduled  for  early 
clearance  or  by  the  renovation  of  existing  struc¬ 
tures  to  last  a  longer  period  than  is  contemplated 
in  the  redevelopment  programme.  This  need 
might  be  met  without  unfairness  either  to  the 
corporation  or  to  the  property- owner  if  the  law 
provided  that,  where  the  corporation  has  given 
formal  notice  of  its  intention  to  redevelop  a  speci¬ 
fied  section  at  a  specified  date,  compensation  should 
be  payable  only  in  respect  of  the  buildings  already 
standing  and  the  leases  already  current  in  that 
section,  and  should  be  assessed  on  their  remaining 
value  (if  any)  at  the  time  of  redevelopment,  with¬ 
out  regard  for  any  extensions  or  alterations 
(other  than  essential  maintenance  work)  carried 
out  since  the  notice  was  given,  or  for  any  increased 
trade  arising  therefrom,  or  for  the  11  n expired  term 
of  any  lease  arranged  or  renewed  during  the 
intervening  period.  I  legislation  to  this  el  feet  were 
passed  the  property-owners  concerned  would 
know  where  they  stood;  they  would  arrange  their 
leases  accordingly  and  see  to  it  that  their  new 
buildings  conformed  with  the  detailed  planning 
scheme  for  the  section,  or  erect  them  on  alterna¬ 
tive — and  often  better— sites  made  available  for 
the  purpose  elsewhere.  Thus  both  the  real  cost  to 
the  community  and  the  financial  cost  to  the 
corporation  would  he  minimised  without  serious 
inconvenience  to  owners  or  tenants.  [nsi 

In  the  long  run  compensation  costs  might  be 
further  reduced  by  the  prudent  buying  in  advance 
of  property  that  will  eventually  be  required  for 
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redevelopment  purposes,  at  prices  which,  n  view 
of  ihe  low  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  corporation 
can  borrow,  would  enable  income  to  be  balanced 
against  expenditure  until  the  existing  premises  were 
due  for  demolition.  nss 

As  far  as  buildings  are  concerned,  then,  the  key 
to  t lie  avoidance  of  needless  waste  and  prohibitive 
compensation  costs  is  the  combination  of  a  stage- 
redeve! opine nt  programme  with  the  proposed 
limitation  of  liability  where  due  notice  of  intention 
to  redevelop  has  been  given.  But  inflated  land  costs 
will  still  remain  as  a  major  obstacle  to  the  well- 
planned  redevelopment  of  the  central  and  inner 
districts  unless  further  legislation  is  enacted.  At 
present  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  ’‘pink" 
areas  (i.e.,  land  occupied  solely  by  dwellings 
condemned  under  a  slum-clearance  order)  is  mainly 
governed  by  their  hypothetical  value  if  redeveloped 
at  a  legally  permissible  density  more  than  twice  as 
high  (in  the  case  of  houses)  as  that  which  we  have- 
ascertained  to  be  the  maximum  that  is  compatible 
with  decent  living  conditions.  The  extravagant 
figures  that  result  would  be  drastically  reduced 
if  values  were  based  on  a  realistic  limit  imposed 
by  Parliament  on  the  net  densities  to  be  permitted 
in  post-war  housing  redevelopment.  High  subsidies 
for  flat-building  are  no  substitute  for  this  essential 
provision.  In  commercial  and  industrial  areas 
land  values  should  be  governed  by  codes  designed 
to  secure  proper  daylighting,  breaks  between 
buildings  and  adequate  space  for  car  parking  and 
for  loading  and  unloading  (sec  Chapter  IS).  [mn4 
By  such  means  it  would  be  possible  gradually  to 
reshape  and  modernise  our  city's  fabric.  But  some¬ 
thing  more  is  needed  If  it  is  thereafter  to  be  kept 


up  to  date.  For  there  can  be  no  finality  in  town 
planning:  the  most  modern  layout  we  can  now 
envisage  may  well  fail  to  meet  the  unpredictable 
needs  of  our  grandchildren,  and  we  must  sec  to  it 
that  wc  do  not  pass  on  to  them  the  same  hard 
choice  which  so  often  confronts  us  now  between 
the  wasteful  demolition  of  sound  structures  and 
a  declining  standard  of  efficiency.  We  must  have 
power  to  ensure  that  in  future  all  the  buildings  n 
each  redevelopment  area  will  become  ripe  for 
replacement  at  about  the  same  time.  This  might  be 
done  by  putting  a  "life"  on  all  new  buildings 
erected  after  the  enabling  legislation  has  come  into 
force:  that  is  to  say,  the  corporation  would  be 
entitled  to  require  the  removal,  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  of  any  future  building  at  any  lime  after  the 
expiry  of  a  reasonable  period,  to  be  specified  before 
its  erection  and  fixed  in  the  light  of  planning 
requirements.  Here  again  no  hardship  would  be 
imposed  on  the  property  owner,  who  would  budget 
accordingly  for  repairs,  improvements  and  amor¬ 
tization,  and  would  retain  bis  title  to  the  site 
unimpaired.  usi 

Tiiese  provisions  are  minimal.  The  same  needs 
could,  of  course,  be  met  in  other  and  more  drastic 
ways  -  -for  instance,  by  the  "  unification  of  the 
reversion",  *  of  which  the  U thwart  Committee 
stated  that  "intelligently  administered,  the  proposal 
should  not  hamper  the  operation  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  regard  to  the  development  or  use  of  land 
or  otherwise  fetter  its  enjoyment".  The  adoption 
of  tins  device  would  enable  built-up  areas  to  be 
replanned  and  rebuilt  as  required;  it  would 
eventually  remove  for  all  time  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  now  attendant  on  redevelopment.  mt, 


BUILDING  TECHNIQUE 

Many  of  our  present  difficulties  arc  complicated  to  it  under  the  operative  planning  scheme,  or  for 

by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  century  commercial  and  such  shorter  time  as  its  structure  can  be  expected 

other  buildings  were  designed  to  last  too  long;  they  to  continue  to  satisfy  contemporary  standards  of 

have  remained  structurally  sound  long  after  they  quality  and  fitness  for  its  purpose.  The  general 

have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  changes  of  function  adoption  of  these  methods  will,  of  course,  simplify 

and  progress  in  building  technique.  Modern  the  preparation  of  a  continuing  redevelopment 

methods  of  construction,  however,  make  it  possible  programme  and  will  reduce  both  the  costs  incurred 

to  economise  on  the  original  cost  and  keep  abreast  and  the  inconvenience  entailed  in  the  future  rc- 

of  the  times  by  designing  each  new  building  in  planning  of  large  areas  to  meet  requirements  as 

accordance  with  the  reasonable  “life"  to  be  allotted  yet  unforeseen.  Furthermore,  only  the  full  use  of 

*  nil  land  _  in  CIre;it  he  Forihwiih  convened  into  leasehold  interests  held  by  ihe  present  proprietors  ns  lessees  of  the  State  al  a  peppercorn 

rent  lor  Mich  a  uniform  term  of  years  as  may  reasonably,  wiihout  payment  of  compensation,  be  regarded  as  equitable,  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
enforceable  hy  re-entry  ns  may  from  time  to  lime  be  applicable  under  planinor;  schemes.' '  fUlhwatt  Report  pai>e  154.) 
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these  modern  methods  of  construction  will  make 
it  technically  feasible  to  combine  adequate  stan¬ 
dards  of  daylighting  and  open  space  with  the 
requisite  building  capacities  when  we  come  to 
reconstruct  the  city  centre.  'ns7 

These  standards  will  automatically  ensure  that 
each  building  has  a  setting  which  makes  a  worthy 
architectural  treatment  possible — and  enjoyable. 
It  will  also  be  necessary,  however,  to  exercise 
architectural  control  over  elevations,  regarded  not 
in  isolation  but  as  parts  of  a  composite  picture. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  comparatively  little 
has  been  said  in  this  book  about  the  architectural 
appearance  of  the  future  Manchester.  If  this  is 
so,  it  is  not  because  such  considerations  have  not 
been  taken  into  account  at  every  stage  in  preparing 
the  detailed  plans,  but  rather  because  space  is 
limited  and  priority  had  to  be  given  to  the  physical, 
economic  and  demographic  groundwork  on  which 
all  sound  planning  must  be  based.  Far  too  little 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  these  funda¬ 
mental  factors.  [nss 

It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  take  advantage 
of  new  building  techniques  until  the  existing 
mosaic  of  site  ownerships  has  been  rationalised. 
The  easiest  way  to  ensure  that  sites  of  adequate 
dimensions  for  various  purposes  are  formed  in  the 
right  places  and  made  available  for  periods  con¬ 
sistent  with  future  planning  needs  is  to  empower 
the  corporation  to  acquire  and  amalgamate  a 
number  of  separate  plots  and  dispose  of  them  by 
lease  to  private  developers.*  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  enable  the  corporation  to  reap  for 
itself  some  of  the  financial  benefits  arising  from 
its  planning  activities  and  set  them  off  against 
the  cost  of  those  improvements  which  yield  no 
monetary  return.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  possible 
to  induce  the  individual  site  owners  to  pool  their 
titles  for  their  mutual  advantage,  but  it  will  still 
be  necessary  for  the  planning  authority  to  approve 


such  schemes,  or  to  remove  any  obstructions  to  them 
that  may  be  raised  by  a  small  minority  among  the 
owners  of  sites,  easements  and  rights  of  way,  just) 
One  further  condition  must  be  satisfied  in  order 
that  the  pace  and  scale  of  redevelopment  may  be 
readily  adapted  to  changing  needs  and  to  t In¬ 
convenience  of  landowners  and  tenants.  The 
corporation  must  know  well  in  advance  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cost  of  housing,  major  highways, 
schools  and  health  centres  will  be  borne  by  national 
funds.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Road 
Fond  will  in  future  be  used  to  help  to  defray  tin- 
large  expenditure  on  highways  necessitated  by 
increased  car  usage,  that  the  higher  grant  for 
education  will  be  followed  by  corresponding  rises 
in  the  national  contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
other  social  services,  and  that  the  help  now  offered 
for  the  reconstruction  of  bomb-damaged  areas  in 
the  form  of  loans  free  of  interest  for  a  few  years 
will  in  due  course  be  extended  to  the  necessary 
redevelopment  of  other  sections  of  (he  city.  Tsn 
Given  these  conditions  the  corporation  could 
plan  its  long-term  redevelopment  programme,  jn>q 
as  a  private  company  does,  in  the  light  of  anticipated 
needs  and  of  the  financial  resources  likely  to  be 
at  its  disposal  in  Lite  years  ahead.  It  could  buy 
outdated  properties  as  they  fall  vacant,  putting 
them  to  temporary  uses  until  a  sufficient  part  of 
each  area  is  ready  for  redevelopment,  and  then 
push  ahead  with  various  stages  of  a  number  of 
projects  at  the  same  time.  It  could  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  periods  between  these  stages  so  as  to 
balance  its  commitments  and  resources  and  to  give 
steady  employment  to  the  building  industry  in 
times  of  shrinking  or  expanding  private  investment . 
It  could  also  ensure  that  new  sites  or  buildings 
would  always  he  available  for  the.  occupants  of 
premises  scheduled  for  early  clearance,  and  thereby 
minimise  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  trade 
■attendant  on  removal.  r,|yi 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REFORM 


The  pressing  need  for  a  radical  reorganisation 
of  the  boundaries,  structure  and  finance  of  local 
government  is  increasingly  apparent  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  social  welfare  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  public  services.  This  is  a  tremendous 


problem,  whose  wider  aspects  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  book,  but  whose  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  town  planning  alone  is  so  urgent 
that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence,  [1192 

Within  five  miles  from  the  centre  of  Manchester 


-  The  Town  anti  Country  Planning  Act,  1944,  according  to  a  Ministerial  circular,  "is  Iviscd  on  ifui  fecoRTiilion  ihiU  many  u:b;m  ureas  can  only  he 
satisfactorily  tccousirucled  by  means  of  large-scale  public  acquisition  of  flic  land  involved". 
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we  find  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  22  local 
authorities;  within  ten  miles  the  figure  goes  up  to 
55;  within  15  miles,  to  85.  The  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  conurbation  is  technically  a  single 
problem;  ideally  it  should  be  planned  by  a  single 
overall  authority.  But  if  we  waited  for  the  creation 
of  such  an  authority  the  conditions  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  difficult  as  they  arc  to-day,  would 
get  hopelessly  out  of  hand.  For  our  immediate 
purposes,  therefore,  we  must  make  the  best  of 
the  machinery  now  in  existence.  Within  a  few  years, 
however,  wc  shall  have  to  tackle  problems  which 
cannot  be  solved  under  the  present  dispensation — 
notably  the  rehousing  of  a  large  overspill  popu¬ 
lation  from  our  congested  inner  districts.  Some 
of  these  people  will  doubtless  go  to  established 
outlying  villages,  but  the  majority  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  be  transferred  to  a  new  satellite 
tOWn.  1193 

We  in  Manchester  know  from  practical  experi¬ 
ence  what  such  a  dispersal  entails.  The  lessons  of 
our  Wvthcnshawe  experiment,  are  fresh  in  our 
minds.  We  know  what  it  is  to  struggle  against  the 
bitter  frustrations  that  arise  when  authority  is 
divided  between  the  dispersing  and  receiving 
areas.  Wc  have  learned  how  intricate  and  delicate 
are  the  negotiations  by  which  the  parallel  dispersal 
of  industry  must  be  accomplished.  We  are  aware 
that,  when  at  last  Wythenshawe  was  brought 
within  our  boundaries,  we  were  able  to  achieve 
something  which  (though  still  far  from  satisfying 
to  ourselves)  has  earned  for  Manchester  world-wide 
acclaim.  Elsewhere,  however,  this  hard-won  experi¬ 
ence  has  yet  to  be  appreciated.  In  the  recent  White 
Paper  on  local  government  during  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period  there  appears  (he  remarkable  statement 
that,  since  die  new  conception  of  dispersal  may  well 
involve  the  development  of  new  centres  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  parent  borough,  “this  in  itself 
disposes  of  the  idea  that  the  horough  has  an  auto¬ 
matic  right  to  retain  jurisdiction  over  its  former 
inhabitants  by  extending  its  boundaries".  Such  a 
bland  disregard  for  actualities  may  well  dismay 
those  of  us  who  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
technical  and  human  problems  involved  in  the 
process  of  building  up  two  new  communities — one 
on  the  site  and  the  other  miles  away — out  of  a 
teeming  welter  of  congestion  and  decrepitude,  [mm 

The  task  demands  the  most  comprehensive  and 
detailed— yet  flexible — organisation  at  both  ends, 
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a  precise  but  elastic  timing  of  each  stage  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  town  and  the  loosening-out 
of  the  old,  and  the  most  elaborate  dovetailing  of 
plans— which  must  nevertheless  be  capable  of 
instant  adjustment  to  unforeseen  contingencies. 
And  this  highly  complex  dual  operation  must  be 
continued  step  by  step  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  It  would  tax  to  the  Limit  the  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  even  of  an  authority  which  had 
unfettered  control  over  every  phase  of  its  progress. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  could  be  carried 
out  smoothly,  and  without  serious  hardship  to 
the  people  whose  lives  it  must  transform,  if  the 
authority  responsible  for  redevelopment  and  dis¬ 
persal  had  no  direct  control  over  the  scale,  pace, 
quality  or  character  of  the  new  development  in 
the  satellite  town.  [tiys 

Whether  the  directions  to  be  given  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  new  Local  Government  Boundary 
Commission  will  be  wide  enough  to  enable  it  to  deal 
with  this  problem  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
Manchester  and  nil  other  cities  in  a  like  position. 
It  is,  of  course,  arguable  that  the  city's  boundaries 
should  not  be  extended  in  such  a  way  as  to  em¬ 
brace  the  large  area  of  agricultural  land  that  is 
bound  to  lie  between  it  and  its  future  satellite; 
but  that  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  Manchester's 
administrative  area  need  not  be  continuous;  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  include  a 
separate  colony  at  a  distance  from  its  metropolitan 
boundary.  Nor  incidentally,  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  new  township,  when  fully  developed, 
should  not  become  an  independent  borough,  (  n% 
However,  these  are  only  makeshift  expedients 
to  meet  an  immediate  and  imperative  need.  In 
the  long  term  the  comprehensive  replanning  of 
Manchester  and  its  surrounding  conurbation  can 
be  effectively  carried  out  only  by  an  overall 
authority  charged  with  financial  responsibility  for 
all  the  more  specialised  services  common  to  an 
area  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  ring¬ 
road  system*  the  green  belt  and  any  satellite  com¬ 
munities  that  may  be  required  beyond  it.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  objectives  of  any  long¬ 
term  plan  must  include  a  resuscitation  of  the 
civic  and  social  consciousness  of  our  people, 
and  this  implies  a  more  direct  and  intimate  contact 
between  the  individual  citizen  and  the  body  that 
looks  after  local  affairs.  The  only  complete  solution 
would  appear  to  be  the  creation  of  an  elective 


council,  representing  the  districts  of  Manchester 
and  Salford,  their  satellite  communities  and  the 
neighbouring  towns,  to  undertake  such  functions 
as  are  by  nature  regional  in  scope  and  character, 
leaving  all  those  services  and  branches  of  services 
which  are  essentially  of  local  concern  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  smaller  existing  local  authorities 
outside  the  two  cities  and  by  new  district  councils 
within  them.  '’1197 

The  form  of  any  national  action  which  may  be 
taken  on  the  issues  raised  in  this  chapter  will,  of 
course,  be  determined  by  much  wider  considera¬ 
tions  than  those  with  which  the  writer  is  concerned. 
It  does  not  fall  within  his  province  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  minimum  requirements  which 
new  legislation  must  satisfy  if  it  is  intended  to 
make  possible  the  efficient  execution  of  a  plan 
of  the  type  here  outlined.  1  mm 

A  final  word  must  now  be  added  about  the  other 
conditions  on  which  the  success  of  this  vast  enter¬ 
prise  depends.  We  have  ascertained  that  our  Plan 
is  technically  feasible;  we  have  indicated  how  its 
execution  can  be  made  administratively  possible; 
we  have  assumed  that  the  world  of  to-morrow  will 
be  a  saner  world  in  which  human  endeavour  is 
predominantly  directed  to  constructive  ends.  But 
ail  this  is  not  enough.  To  bring  such  a  grand 


adventure  to  fulfilment  calls  also  for  sterling 
qualities  in  the  community  that  undertakes  it.  It 
demands  a  staunch  resolution,  a  sustained  drive, 
a  calculated  willingness  to  make  some  temporary 
sacrifice  of  ease  and  comfort  for  the  greater  good 
of  our  sons  and  daughters  and  the  children  we  see 
playing  in  the  streets.  Above  all,  iL  demands  a 
firm  determination  to  get  down  to  a  job  of  sheer 
hard  work.  Not  until  our  surveyors  and  valuers 
have  completed  an  exhaustive  investigation  can 
the  details  of  the  redevelopment  programme  be 
confidently  settled;  not  until  the  skill  of  our  ablest 
engineers  aud  the  creative  imagination  iff"  our  most 
talented  architects  have  been  brought  to  bear  can 
the  opportunities  it  offers  be  fully  appreciated. 
Only  a  building  industry  that  is  efficiently  managed 
and  prepared  to  make  full  use  of  modern  mechan¬ 
ised  techniques  can  achieve  the  productivity  that 
is  required  to  rebuild  Britain  without  monopolising, 
too  large  a.  share  of  our  labour  resources ;  and  only 
a  labour  force  that  has  faith  in  the  social  value 
of  what  it  builds  will  put  forth  the  necessary 
measure  of  energy  and  skill.  [mm 

We  are  entering  upon  a  new  age:  it  is  for  us  to 
choose  whether  it  shall  be  an  age  of  self-indulgent 
drift  along  the  pre-war  road  towards  depopulation, 
economic  decline,  cultural  apathy  and  social  dis¬ 
solution,  or  whether  we  shall  make  it  a  nobler, 
braver  age  in  which  the  human  race  will  be  master 
of  its  fate.  L1200 
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Preference  Form 

CITY  OF  MANCHESTER  Ser  ial  No . 


SOCIAL  SURVEY 

i-r™K."hrJfWv  vj  2,  Below  are  fourteen  possible  reasons  for  moving.  If  you  did  think 

.  of  movjngj  which  of  [hesc  wou|d  app]y  in  your  CMe7 


Address 


I .  Bdnw  are  fourteen  possible  reasons  for  living  in  your  present 
house-  Which  of  these  apply  in  your  ease? 


(1)  You  a  re  near  your  friends. 

(2)  You  like  the  house. 

0)  It  is  near  husband's  (or  principal  wage-earner's) 
work. 

(4)  The  rent  is  low. 

(5)  You  own  the  house. 

(6)  You  like  a  garden. 

(?)  You  like  living  near  the  centre  of  the  city- 
(K)  Yon  prefer  Jiving  away  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 
(9)  Yon  are  near  the  school  to  which  your  children  go. 

(10)  You  arc  near  a  park  or  open  space. 

(11)  You  are  a  member  of  local  Church,  Club,  or 

Societies. 

(.12)  You  would  bate  trouble  and  cost  of  moving. 

(13)  You  would  probably  have  to  pay  higher  rent  if 
you  left. 

(14)  11  is  the  only  house  you  can  get. 


Any  Other  Special  Reasons: 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INVESTIGATOR: 

Indicate  YES  by  a  y/  in  space  opposite  impropriate  number. 
Make  no  mark  where  answer  is  not  YES. 


(1)  You  want  to  be  near  a  friend. 

(2)  You  want  a  garden. 

(3)  You  would  like  to  be  near  Ihe  country. 

(4)  You  wish  to  be  nearer  husband's  (or  principal 

wage-earner's)  work. 

(5)  Your  present  rent  is  too  high  for  you. 

(6)  You  would  like  a  nicer  house. 

(7)  You  would  like  a  new-  house. 

(B)  You  wish  to  live  in  a  flat. 

(9)  If  the  answer  to  (S)  is  yes,  state  whether  you  have 
previously  lived  in  a  flat. 

(10)  You  prefer  to  be  nearer  centre  of  city. 

fl  1)  You  prefer  to  be  farther  from  centre  of  city. 

(12)  You  wish  to  live  near  transport  route. 

(13)  You  wish  to  be  near  shops. 

(14)  You  wish  to  be  near  a  park  or  open  space. 

Any  Greek  Reasons  to  he  added: 


On  the  whole  do  you  want  to  move? 

Where  in  Manchester  and  District  would  you  like 
to  Jive? 


Would  it  be  farther  from  husband's  (or  principal 
wage-earner's)  place  of  work? 

Would  it  cost  more  in  travelling? 

Would  you  want  to  move  if  your  husband  was  able 
to  work  near  to  your  home? 

If  the  answer  to  (7)  is  yes,  where  would  you  like 
your  new  home  to  be? 


Would  you  join  a  Social  Club  providing  indoor 
recreation,  reading,  amateur  dramatics,  arts 
and  crafts,  music,  etc.,  if  one  were  within 
half-mile  of  your  home? 
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Table  2 

GEN  KRAI,  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SHOPS 


trade 

empty 

OCCUPIED 

Total 
|  shops , 
i  empty, 
poor 
and 

not 

poor 

Under 

1 5  feet 

16  to  24  feet 

25  feet 
and  over 

Total 

poor 

Total 

not 

poor 

aE 

Total 

empty 

POOR 

Total 

poor 

NOT  POOR 

Total 

not 

poor 

Under 

1 5  feet 

1 6  to 
24  feet 

25  feet 
&  over 

Under 
1 5  feet 

1 6  w 
24  feet 

25  feet 
&.  over 

i 

Poor 

Not 

poor 

Poor 

Not 

poor 

Poor 

Not 

poor 

Food  . , 

m 

Ml 

90 

85 

13 

19 

302 

245 

547 

343 

83 

28 

454 

00 

t'J 

1 ,472 

316 

3,970 

4,971 

Clothing 

79 

68 

34 

66 

4 

8 

3 1 7 

142 

259 

151 

54 

17 

222 

870 

701 

223 

1,794 

2,275 

Furniture 

32 

23 

40 

25 

6 

7 

78 

55 

J  33 

43 

23 

12 

80 

208 

182 

84 

474 

687 

General 

1,192 

54 1 

367 

3S4 

53 

37 

1,612 

962 

2,574 

582 

149 

39 

770 

3,015 

1.749 

602 

5,366 

8,710 

Total 

1,502 

773 

531 

560 

76 

71 

2,109 

1,404 

3,513 

1,121 

309 

96 

1,526 

6,275 

4,104 

1,225 

1 1 ,604 

]  6,643 

Table  3 

PERSONS  LIVING  IN  FLATS  WISHING  TO  MOVE  TO  VARIOUS  ZONES 


Zone  in 
which 
occupier 
lives 

Zones  to  winch  removal  is  desired 

Desiring  to  move 
outside 
Manchester 

V 

Desiring  to  move 
hut  expressing 
no  preference 

% 

Description 

A  * 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

% 

% 

ya 

% 

% 

0/ 

A 

Families  with  children  under  14 

B 

Nil 

20'6 

33'5 

289 

41 

55 

74 

Nil 

years  of  age  . 

C 

Nil 

Nil 

785 

Nil 

9-5 

48 

72 

Nil 

Families  with  children  over  14 

B 

Nil 

305 

31-S 

24 '7 

4'5 

32 

4'6 

07 

years  of  aye 

C 

Nil 

4'2 

625 

Nil 

12-5 

8-3 

83 

4  2 

Families  (persons  under  65  years 

a 

Nil 

34'4 

27'3 

39-5 

5'5 

70 

417 

T6 

of  age)  with  no  children 

c 

Nil 

500 

Nil 

!6-6 

Nil 

167 

!6'7 

Nil 

Families  (persons  over  65  years  of 

B 

Nil 

46'5 

30-2 

1 23 

4'1 

5'5 

Nil 

1-4 

age)  with  no  children 

C 

Nil 

Nil 

500 

Nil 

Nil 

500 

Nil 

Nit 

*  City  eejilrv  zone 


Total  number  of  flats  in  survey  —  952 
Total  number  wishing  to  move  =  660 
Total  number  not  wishing  to  move  =  292 


Table  4 


SOME  OF  THE  REASONS  GIVEN  DY  HOUSEHOLDERS  FOR  LIVING  IN  PRESENT  HOUSE 


Zone 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

F 

Total 
for  city 

Number  of  householders  in  survey 

100 

3,554 

1,17) 

392 

827 

255 

6,299 

Like  the  house 

% 

8-0 

y 

/o 

12-4 

y 

/o 

33‘4 

y 

so 

561 

V 

/a 

64  0 

% 

765 

y 

/o 

28'4 

Near  to  husband's  or  principal  wage-earner's  work 

320 

1 79 

403 

449 

39  3 

17-1 

26  7 

Tire  rent  is  low 

520 

26 ‘7 

39  3 

255 

22S 

411 

294 

Own  the  house 

Nil 

J  6 

142 

27'5 

349 

18-4 

99 

Like  living  near  the  centre  of  the  city 

44  0 

16  E 

16'9 

6  9 

8-7 

Nil 

14-9 

Like  living  away  from  the  centre  of  the  city 

Nil 

J8'5 

37-8 

67-8 

71  9 

93-3 

34  9 

Probably  have  to  pay  higher  rent 

370 

17-2 

30  9 

28-3 

1  28-9 

31-7 

1  229 

It  is  the  only  house  available 

47'Q 

81'S 

64-2 

375 

340 

28'6 

66' 7 

Note. — -The  figures  given  above  represent  the  percentages  of  householders  answering  tk  Yes’*  to  the  particular  question. 
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Table  5 

SOME  Ob'  THE  REASONS  WHICH  WOULD  INFLUENCE  HOUSEHOLDERS  TO  CONSIDER  MOVING  IF  THEY  HAD  THE 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  DO  SO 


Zone 

A 

B 

C 

Z> 

E 

F 

Total 
for  city 

Number  of  householders  in  survey 

100 

3,554 

1,171 

392 

827 

2  55 

6,299 

Want  a  garden  . 

% 

6S 

*y 

73-2 

°/ 

So 

6P1 

% 

41-6 

% 

42-1 

/o 

Nil 

% 

615 

Wish  to  be  nearer  husband's  or  principal  wage- 

earner's  work 

130 

171 

20! 

13  5 

F  5 

11*4 

161 

Present  rent  too  high 

10 

34 

59 

9  4 

S-7 

4-7 

4  ! 

Would  like  a  nicer  house 

790 

561 

fstVS 

46  7 

4m 

400 

56*6 

Wish  to  live  in  a  flai. . 

130 

4  3 

39 

1-5 

T2 

12 

3  8 

Prefer  to  live  near  the  centre  of  the  city 

Nil 

12'3 

S-4 

28 

OS 

19 

9*6 

Prefer  to  live  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  city, . 

340 

1 _ 

307 

51-8 

i 

301 

355 

243 

i 

363 

Note. — Tlie  figures  given  above  represent  the  percentages  of  householders  answering  “  Yes  "  to  the  particular  question. 


‘The  smaller  returns  reflect  the  extent  to  which  gardens  are  already  provided. 


Table  6 


PERCENTAGE  OF  HOUSEHOLDERS  IN  VARIOUS  ZONES  WISHING  TO  MOVE  OR  NOT  WISHING  TO  MOVE 


Zone 

A 

n 

c 

D 

E 

F 

Total  for 
City 

Number  of  householders  in  survey 

100 

3,554 

1,171 

392 

S27 

25  S 

6,299 

Householders  wishing  to  move 

% 

S‘J'00 

% 

92'6 

% 

66-0 

% 

56N 

V 

/o 

50-4 

% 

31 '8 

% 

77-5 

Householders  not  wishing  to  move 

11 ’0 

7*4 

34  0 

43 '6 

49  6 

68'2 

225 

Total 

100*0  i 

mo 

1000 

1 000 

ioo-o 

100  0 

JQQ'O 

Number  of  householders  wishing  to  move 

89 

3,293 

780 

221 

417 

31 

4,881 

Householders  wishing  to  move  to  a  particular 

y 

/a 

V 

/o 

Oy 

/a 

% 

% 

% 

% 

locality  within  the  city 

75-3 

83  0 

642 

53*4 

37*2 

309 

73'7 

Householders  wishing  to  move  to  other  districts 
in  the  city  but  expressing  no  preference  for  any 

locality  .  . 

13-5 

8*9 

160 

30*8 

23-2 

IE-5 

12  5 

Householders  wishing  to  move  outside  Man¬ 

chester 

11-2 

SI 

19S 

15'S 

396 

506 

13  8 

Total 

1000 

1000 

100  0 

1000 

1000 

100*0 

ioo-o 

Table  7 

HOUSEHOLDERS  WHO  WISH  TO  MOVE  AND  EXPRESS  A  DESIRE  FOR  A  PARTICULAR  LOCALITY 


Zone  in 
which 

householder 

lives 

i 

i 

Zone  to  which  householder  wishes  to  move 

Householder  wishing 
to  live  outside 
Manchester. 

Householder  wish irtg 
to  move  but  express¬ 
ing  no  preference 
for  a  particular 
locality 
% 

Total 

% 

No,  of 
householders 
who  wish 
to  move 

A 

o  / 

A 

B 

»/ 

/a 

c 

% 

D 

V 

E 

V 

/a 

F 

/a 

NORTH 

% 

SOUTH 

% 

A 

7-9 

10T 

19*0 

270 

104 

11 

5  6 

V6 

13*6 

100-0 

89 

B 

0-2 

16-5 

233 

17*6 

163 

8-7 

4-4 

3  6 

9  0 

1000 

3,293 

C 

Nil 

P0 

38-3 

58 

12*6 

65 

1[)9 

S  9 

160 

1000 

7S0 

D 

Nil 

Nil 

J-4 

,  407 

59 

5-4 

54 

104 

30  K 

ioo-o 

221 

E 

Nil 

02 

0-2 

0-5 

230 

132 

0  1 

38-y 

23  3 

IOO-O 

417 

F 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

, 

13-6 

17-3 

25 

48-1 

18  5 

100-0 

81 

2U 


Tabic  8 


WAGE -EARNERS  LIVING  IN  ONE  DISTRICT  AND  WORKING  IN  ANOTHER  (PRESENT  DAY) 


Living  in  district 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

[_!_ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

No.  of  wage-earners  in  survey 

503 

720 

445 

1,327 

113 

996 

592 

399 

1,026 

323 

Working  in  district 

os 

/fj 

0/ 

/k> 

y 

fo 

y 

fv 

% 

% 

% 

o/ 

fu 

41/ 

So 

% 

% 

1 

28-7 

8-2 

4-7 

2-6 

rs 

0-7 

0-7 

1  5 

0-7 

0-7 

0-6 

2 

J  2  2 

37-3 

1-6 

6'1 

5-1 

J  ‘7 

T1 

25 

24 

1  '8 

3 

1  9-0 

64) 

43  2 

13-6 

2-6 

T7 

32 

6*7  | 

T7 

L4 

0-9 

4 

7h9 

8'0 

1T3 

37-5 

9-9 

2-3 

7-6 

50 

2-8 

4'1 

3-4 

5  (city  centre) 

170 

14-0 

103 

14-4 

601 

2S  1 

22"3 

14-1 

j  24-5 

33'9 

31-3 

6 

T7 

T4 

0‘2 

13 

1-8 

27-2 

3-6 

T7 

65 

6-7 

3-4 

7 

1-2 

T4 

3'  l 

Nil 

3'S 

28-3 

1  S'7 

66 

3-1 

55 

8 

TO 

03 

9-2 

71 

T8 

2-0 

J0-9 

45-3 

70 

2-7 

0-9 

9 

08 

Nil 

Nil 

06 

0-9 

T8 

5-1 

22 

20lS 

4-1 

2-5 

10 

02 

0M 

0l  4 

03 

Nil 

17 

J-l 

1-4 

30 

1S-2 

8-1 

11 

Nil 

i  Nil 

0-2 

0t2 

Nil 

TO 

0-3 

0-2 

0'8 

20 

J3-0 

Outside  the  city 

20  3 

23-3 

1  15-8 

12-3 

160 

27-7 

152 

12-1 

231 

!  22-0 

,  28-6 

Total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  survey  ■=  7,574 


Table  9 


WAGE-EARNERS  LIVING  IN  ONE  DISTRICT  AND  WORKING  IN  ANOTHER  (PRE-WAR) 


Living  in  district 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

i 

9 

11 

No,  of  wage-earners  in  survey 

317 

645 

770 

3S4 

839 

529 

341 

279 

646 

251 

Working  in  district 

% 

% 

ft  / 

/o 

%  : 

o/ 

/o 

% 

0/ 

/y 

os 

JO 

V 

Co 

O  j 

So 

D/ 

/a 

1 

24  0 

12l4 

4-4 

2-1 

2'4 

04 

07 

T5 

0-7 

0’5 

2 

no 

34-0 

34 

7-1 

5-9 

2-0 

1-7 

2-0 

1-8 

2"2 

1-2 

3 

S-2 

5-9 

381 

13-9 

T2 

2  2 

25 

;  8*5 

2-8 

2-0 

Q'4 

4 

7-8 

12-2 

34'2 

10-7 

2-2 

5-7 

.  8-8 

3'5 

5  3 

4‘0 

5 

12-7  1 

11  '9 

12-7 

57-2 

29-5 

1  22-0 

I  15-3 

330 

395 

33-0 

6 

T3 

1-7 

T1 

T7 

2-4 

260 

!  5  s 

j  2-4 

6-1 

6'6 

4’ 8 

7 

06 

2-0  1 

2-5 

4-5 

Nil 

4-6 

!  25‘3 

7'9 

6-S 

3-9 

6-8 

8 

T6 

2-6 

8-9 

8’5 

2-4 

1*4 

1  120 

37’6 

47 

1-3 

1-2 

9 

09 

Nil 

03 

08 

T2 

L4 

60 

20 

|  24-0 

3-5 

20 

10 

Nil 

04 

0-6 

Nil 

G'7 

T2 

T5 

15-0 

7*5 

11 

Nil 

04 

Nil 

Nil 

0-8 

1  Nil 

03 

1  0-4 

0-9 

100 

Outside  the  city  , 

17'7 

207 

17-0 

13-5 

16-7 

27-5 

17-6 

126 

14-7 

18-9 

28’7 

Total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  survey  =  5,061 


Table  10 


WAGE-EARNERS  LIVING  LN  THE  CITY  BUT  WORKING  OUTSIDE  (PRESENT  DAY) 


Living  in  district 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

No*  of  w  age-earners  in  survey 

103 

168 

70 

163 

18 

313 

152 

72 

92 

220 

92 

Employed  in 

Oldham,  Middleton  Chad- 

y 

fo 

y 

/o 

% 

v 

So 

y 

fo 

y 

fo 

% 

y 

so 

V 

so 

y 

fo 

% 

derton,  Failsworth,  etc. 
Stockport,  Denton,  Hyde, 
Ashton,  Heaton  Chapel, 

440 

23-2 

55-7 

301 

17-0 

3-8 

1  T9 

23-5 

7-6 

5-5 

Nil 

etc, 

T ra  tTo  rd  Pa  rk,  S  t  re  t  fo  rd , 

50 

53 

5-7 

12-2 

17-0 

5’1 

13-8 

43-0 

28'2 

191 

7-6 

Urmston,  Barton,  etc,  . , 

Sa  1  fo  rd,  Eccles ,  W o  rsley , 

20-0 

250 

J2-9 

24-0 

110 

73-1 

!  424 

14'0 

34-8 

4T4 

59-8 

Swinton,  Pendlcbmy,  etc., . 

26'0 

38-7 

17-1 

27-0 

550 

16-6 

18-4 

12-5 

17-4 

16-0 

20-6 

Various 

50 

7-7 

8-6 

6'1 

Nil 

1-3 

13-8 

7-0 

12-0 

I  180 

i 

12-0 

Total  number  of  wage-camers  in  the  survey  =  1*463 
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Tabic  11 

WAGE-EARNERS  LIVING  IN  THE  CITY  OUT  WORKING  OUTSIDE  (PRE-WAR) 


Living  in  district 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

! 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

No,  of  wage-earners  in  survey 

56 

133 

61 

104 

14 

231 

93 

43 

4! 

122 

72 

Employed  in 

Oldham,  Middleton,  Chad- 

y 

A 

y 

A 

% 

% 

% 

% 

y  i 
a 

% 

y 

So 

y 

A 

y 

A 

derton,  Failsworth,  etc, . . 
Stockport,  Denton,  Hyde, 
Ashton,  Heaton  Chapel, 

17'8 

37 

47-5 

18'3 

Nil 

1-3 

43 

18-6 

i 

2-5 

4'1 

T4 

etc. 

Traffbrd  Park,  Stretford, 

10’ 7 

32 

6‘6 

13  5 

Nil 

!  5-2 

12'9 

46-5 

19-5 

188 

69 

Urmston,  Barton,  etc.  . . 

Sa  1  ford ,  Eccl  es,  Worsley , 

I6T 

353 

18-0 

212 

7-1 

572 

30-1 

16-3 

[ 

317 

410 

5H'3 

Swinton,  Pendlcbury,  etc. 

32-2 

37’0 

J3T 

33-6 

640 

23-8 

23-7 

140 

268 

12-3  , 

16-7 

Various 

23*2 

203 

14-S 

i  13,5 

28-6 

1>5 

290 

4 '6 

195 

23  8 

16-7 

Total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  survey  -  970 


Table  12 


DISTANCE  IN  MILES  TRAVELLED  BY  WAGE-EARNERS  TO  WORK  (SINGLE  JOURNEY) 


Living  in  district 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Distance  travelled 

% 

X 

X 

% 

% 

y 

% 

% 

% 

X 

% 

Under  1  mile 

14-2 

30-4 

38-0 

38-2 

54-8 

224 

3  3-5 

30-6 

13-6 

6'3 

S'6 

1  to  2  miles . 

19-3 

27-0 

26-0 

31-7 

2L2 

23-4 

436 

30' 1 

13‘6 

9*6 

72 

2  to  3  miles. . 

15-7 

182 

13-6 

13'7 

It -5 

1 62 

9+l 

235 

202 

It '4 

3  0 

3  to  4  miles. . 

20-3 

12-0 

12-0 

67 

4-8 

13-9 

6'0 

72 

25-0 

18  6 

2'7 

4  to  5  miles,  ,  . . 

14-3 

40 

30 

3-6 

1-9 

UB 

35 

4-4 

10-9 

22' 3 

41 

5  to  6  miles . 

6'0 

23 

44 

2'7 

20 

5’8 

17 

28 

6'4 

142 

2’3 

6  to  10  miles 

9'2 

3'6 

23 

22 

T9 

3-6 

08 

08 

93 

119 

68 '4 

10  miles  and  over  , ,  . .  . 

Nil 

02 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

0-3 

09 

o- 1 

05 

2'8 

23 

Variable . 

10 

24 

0-7 

02 

2'0 

19 

09 

Nil 

0-5 

2'9 

09 

Total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  survey  ---  7,574 


Table  13 


TIME  TAKEN  IN  MINUTES  FOR  WAGE-EARNERS  TO  GET  FROM  HOME  TO  WORK  (SINGLE  JOURNEY) 


Living  in  district 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

Time  taken 

% 

% 

X 

% 

% 

% 

% 

y 

So 

% 

% 

y 

Sit 

0  to  15  minutes 

13-0 

18-5 

19-8 

15-9 

55-3 

12-4 

21  0 

20-3 

22 2 

11-4 

45 

15  to  30  minutes 

26-4 

18‘6 

242 

19-6 

4-5 

18-9 

122 

23-1 

6-9 

112 

7-5 

30  to  45  minutes 

43-4 

44-9 

412 

471 

28-0 

492 

465 

370 

40’6 

36-0 

407 

AS  minutes  and  over 

152 

14-5 

11-6 

12'2 

10  5 

I6'0 

12-6 

1S-6 

27-2 

36-7 

470 

Variable 

2-0  ; 

3-5 

2-7  ; 

5-2 

12 

3’4 

72 

l'O 

3-1 

!  42 

0-3 

Total  number  of  wage-earners  m  the  survey  =  7,574 


Table  14 


WAGE-EARNERS  *  COST  OF  TRAVEL  PER  WEEK  TO  AND  FROM  PLACE  OF  WORK 


Living  in  district 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Cost  of  travel 

% 

X 

% 

X 

% 

y  1 

So 

% 

v 

A 

V 

so 

% 

y 

Nil . 

120 

34  6 

400 

35’5 

55-3 

269 

31-1 

312 

25-8 

11-1 

48 

Under  2/-  . . 

180 

192 

23-6 

330 

22- a 

21-9 

321 

7-4 

45 

21-  to  2/1 1* 

18  2 

22'4 

16  1 

16-7 

82 

19-3 

15-5 

20- 1 

21-5 

J2'4 

4B 

3/- to  3/1 1J 

28’9 

11-8 

9-9 

5-3 

62 

11-4 

6-0 

15  2 

242 

2  T9 

63 

4/-  to  4/11 

11-4 

2-7 

2-6 

3-4 

3-5 

112 

52 

45 

3'9 

21-6 

514 

5/-  to  9/111 

9-5  | 

6-3 

6-7 

5-6 

1-8 

7-1 

61 

7-8 

12-3 

19'0 

252 

10/“  and  over 

t-o 

Nil 

02 

03 

Nil 

0-4 

1-4 

02 

Nil 

15 

2  7 

Variable . 

1  i-o  1 

2-5 

09 

02 

L8 

1-8 

25 

02 

1-4 

51 

03 

Total  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  survey  —  7*574 
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APPENDIX  B 


POPULATION  AND 
FAMILY  STRUCTURE 


Tabic  1 

ESTIMATED  PERCENTAGES  OF  YEARLY  DEATHS  IN  EACH  AGE -GROUP  (1941-1991) 


1941 

19 

51 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1991 

Age- 

i 

Males  j 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

group 

\  Plant 
mortality 

J-  7-250 

5*900 

5-900 

4+720 

4770 

3-720 

3-8SO 

3  030 

3-330 

2-610 

3*110 

2-480 

1-  5 

(V450 

0-390 

0  240 

0-190 

0175 

0-120 

O’  170 

0120 

0170 

0120 

0170 

0-120 

6-10 

0200 

0*186 

0-372 

0153 

0T52 

0-140 

0142 

0'115 

0140 

0T 14 

0-140 

0-114 

1 1-15 

O'  140 

0150 

OTIS 

0-128 

(3-112 

0-122 

01 10 

0*120 

0-110 

0T20 

0110 

0120 

16-20 

0-225 

0-240 

0171 

0190 

0-142 

0-155 

0-126 

0*142 

CM  20 

0-136 

0*120 

0-136 

2]  -25 

0'236 

0-263 

0*173 

0T92 

0-143 

OT  56 

0-126  ! 

0142 

0  1 22 

0-140 

0-122 

0-140 

26-30 

0277 

0-263 

0197 

0197 

0  152 

0152 

OT32 

0132 

0-130 

0T  30 

0*130 

0*130 

31-35 

0-350 

0'500 

0240 

(V23S 

0-203 

0-203 

01S8 

0TSB 

0-180 

0180 

0TS0 

0180 

36-40 

0540 

0-415 

0-447 

0-352 

0*400 

0-322 

0-373 

0-308 

0-363 

0-300 

0360  j 

0300 

4 1  — 45 

0-720 

0520 

0-605 

(V452 

0-550 

0-420 

0-530 

0-390 

0-520 

0-3S0 

0-520 

0’3S0 

46-50 

T320 

0-860 

IT  50 

0-800 

T  OHO 

0-750 

1050 

0-730 

1  040 

0720 

1040 

0720 

51  ”55 

1-760 

1100 

T700 

0-970 

1  '670 

0-950 

!  650 

0-950 

1*650  , 

0  950 

I '650 

0  9  50 

56-60  . 

3-130 

1-800 

3  060 

T740 

2*760 

1-670 

2-670 

1  '620 

2' 650 

j  600 

2'650 

1600 

61-65 

3*720 

1400 

3-620 

2-330 

3-600 

2-300 

3-600 

2-300 

3-600 

2  300 

3-600 

2  300 

66-70 

5-560 

4-200 

5-4S0 

4-080 

5-450 

4030 

5  450 

4  000 

5  450 

4000 

5450 

4000 

71-75 

9-000 

5-$So 

s-sso 

5-650 

8830 

5-610 

8-800 

5'600 

s-soo 

5'600 

8-800 

5-600 

76-50 

12-760 

91760 

J  2-630 

8  700 

12-550 

8580 

12-500 

8-520 

12'500 

S-500 

12' 500 

8-500 

8 1-35 

15-000 

15  000 

15  000 

15  000 

15-000 

15'000 

15  000 

15  000 

15-000 

15  000 

15-000 

15000 

Over  35 

15-000 

18  000 

15  000 

18-000 

1 5-000 

i  8-000 

15  000  1 

i 

18  000 

15000 

15000 

15-000 

13-000 

A*  ft?  ♦ — £  n  ter  mediate  fi  v  c- y  ea  rl  y  cs  i  i  rna  i  es  omit  le  d  * 


Tabic  2 


ESTIMATED  POPULATION  MOVEMENTS 
1921-1931 


,\%e- 

hmigrdfion 

hum:  z 

group 

Percen 

Percva- 

Pcreru- 

i'rcen- 

Males 

tag*  * 

Females 

tag?* 

Males 

Females 

tage " 

0-  4 

450 

T53 

400 

1’40 

1  -  -  ■ 

_ 

_ 

— 

5-  9 

1,7(10 

518 

1,700 

5- IS 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

10-14 

1/250 

4  05 

1,300 

427 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15-19 

700 

212 

— 

— ■ 

— 

1,400 

4  17 

20-24 

1,100 

300 

— 

1 — 1  ! 

— 

2,400 

6-90 

25-29 

600 

2T0 

i  — 

— 

—  1 

— 

400 

ITS 

30-34 

600 

210 

1,600 

467 

—  1 

- — 

— 

- — 

35-39 

700 

2-70 

1,800 

5-50 

— - 

— 

■ — 

40—44 

700 

2-95 

1 ,700 

5-61 

— * 

— 

— 

45-19 

700 

3  03 

1,7-00 

61 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50-54 

i  .3(10 

5  73 

!  ,600 

6  10 

■ — ■ 

— 

,  - 

— - 

55-59 

1 ,500 

750 

1,600 

7  20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60-64 

7(30 

500 

1,300 

7-20 

- — 

— * 

— 

— 

65-69 

500 

5-00 

100 

I  00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

70-74 

200 

370 

100 

T40 

— 

— 

— 

75-79 

15(1 

5-40 

100 

2' 20 

— 

— 

- - 

. — . 

8(^84 

100 

1000 

100 

6-00 

— 

1  - 

— 

over  35 

1 

IO|^| 

B 

— 

Totals 

B 

■ 

— 

Net  less  in  population  due  to  movement  --24,000 


*  Percentages  taken  on  1931  population  plus  or  minus  net  emigration 
or  immigration  in  die  period  (921-1931. 
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Table  5 


ESTIMATED  PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILY  UNITS  REPRESENTED  BY  EACH  COMBINATION  OF  CHILD 

AND  ADULT  MEMBERS,  1961 


Children 

0 

1 

i 

2  1 

I  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Totals 

Ftrrfw.igt 

Ftrrrniogt 

FcTrtntagr 

Perctniaxt  Ptri-cttf&gt 

PerctMage 

tr  tfnluge 

Pt/c&tfage 

Pen.cn 

Percentage 

Pfrtentuge 

I 

10-3002 

0-7509 

0-2203 

01752 

0-1001 

00100 

0-0050 

0-0025 

00005 

_ 

0  0005 

_ — 

120652 

*5 

24*4985 

9'5!16 

7-O0S6 

2-2528 

0'650S 

0-1502 

0  0676 

0i075 

00025 

0*0025 

— 

— 

44  1629 

3 

1 5 '0659 

6-0073 

22027 

05006 

0'  1 502 

0'075 1 

0-0200 

00050 

00025 

— 

— 

— • 

24-0293 

4 

10-1650 

I  -6020 

0-650S 

0-1502 

00751 

0-0351 

0-0075 

0-0100 

— 

— 

— 

12-6957 

H 

5 

3 '6 130 

0-3010 

0  1 502 

0-0801 

0  0301 

00075 

0-0100 

1  — 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

4-691 9 

ZJ 

6 

1-3126 

0-1752 

01201 

0'060 1 

0-0200 

00175 

— 

— < 

— 

- 

— 

1-7055 

Q 

7 

0-2192 

01252 

00275 

0-0200 

0*0250 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-4169 

< 

H 

0-1041 

00325 

00150 

00100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

01616 

9  * 

00265 

00125 

00100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-0490 

10 

00100 

00050 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* — 

— 

— 

— 

00150 

1! 

and  over 

0-0070 

- 

1  — 

00070 

Totals 

65-8223 

1 19-0232 

1 0’4052 

3'2490 

1-0513 

02954 

0-1101 

00350 

0-0055 

00025 

00005 

— 

100-0000 

Table  6 

FAMILY  STRUCTURE  OF  POPULATION  COVERED  BY  SOCIAL  SURVEY,  1944 


A  i  hi  Its 

O 

Detailed  composition  of  family  groups 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  total 
families 
in  group 

Aye 

20-44 

Years 

Per¬ 

centage 

Aye 

45-64 

years 

'Per¬ 

centage 

Age 

65  years 
and  over 
Per¬ 
centage 

- 

0 

Single*  widowed,  etc.,  living  alone 

100-0 

35-0 

5T5 

135 

\ 

Widow,  etc.,  with  one  child 

100-0 

70-0 

30  0 

. — . 

i  j 

2 

Widow,  etc,,  with  two  children  , , 

1000 

93-4 

6*6 

_ 

3 

Widow,  etc,,  with  three  children 

1000 

I  oo-o 

_ , 

* _ * 

4 

Widow1,  etc*,  with  Four  children  * . 

100-0 

100-0 

— 

. — _ 

5 

Widow,  ole-,  with  five  children  . , 

1000 

1000 

— 

— 

r 

(a)  Two  adults  (unmarried)  or  widow,  etc.,  and  one  unmarried  adult 

7-2 

365 

50*0 

13-5 

f i  . 

(b)  Married  couple 

75-4 

530 

43'4  1 

36 

(c)  Widow,  etc,,  with  child  over  14  years 

3-8 

28-0 

72-0 

— 

id)  Widow-,  etc.,  with  one  adult 

13*6 

30 

51-4 

45*6 

7  J 

,  j 

* 

(rt)  Married  couple  with  one  child 

930 

85-2 

14  S 

1 1 

(i h )  Widow,  etc.,  with  one  child  and  one  child  over  14  years 

7-0 

440 

56-0 

_ 

(a)  Married  couple  with  two  children  . . 

93-0 

92-0 

8-0 

— 

- 1 

th)  Widow,  etc.,  with  two  children  and  one  child  over  14  years 

7-0 

63'6 

36-4 

_ 

3  J 

r 

(a)  Married  couple  with  three  children 

89 -0 

920 

80 

- 

3  ^ 

(b)  Widow  with  three  children  and  one  child  over  14  years 

HO 

1000 

— 

— 

" 

r 

1 

U0  Married  couple  with  one  child  over  14  years  . .  . ,  . , 

305 

29'4 

70*6 

_ 

{h)  Married  couple  with  one  adult 

22-6 

7-8 

67'7 

24-5 

n  . 

(c)  Married  couple  with  widowed  parent 

236 

23-5 

76-5 

— 

u  s 

00  Married  couple  with  adult  relative  other  than  parent  . . 

5-6 

29-0 

581 

12-9 

(e)  Widow,  etc.,  with  two  children  over  14  years  or  two  adult  relatives  . . 

14-6 

IM 

50-6 

3S*3 

(/)  Three  unmarried  adults 

31 

235 

5S-8 

1 7  7 

3  4 

!" 

(tf)  Married  couple  with  one  child  and  one  child  over  14  years  or  one  adult  relative 

623 

60-6 

39-4 

— 

3  H 

i 

\ 

(h)  Widow,  etc.,  with  child  and  two  children  over  J4  years. , 

94 

250 

750 

1 

(r)  Married  couple  with  one  widowed  parent  and  child 

28-3 

6S-3 

31-7 

r 

Ur)  Married  couple  with  two  children  and  one  child  over  14  years 

600 

67-3 

327 

- _ 

(//}  Married  couple  with  widowed  parent  and  two  children 

304 

7T4 

286 

_ 

L 

(c)  Widow  with  two  children  and  two  children  over  14  years  . 

9-6 

44-5 

55-5 

_ 

L 

3 

(a)  Married  couple  with  three  children  and  one  child  over  14  years 

1000 

905 

9*5 

— 

r 

r 

(a)  Married  couple  with  two  children  over  14  years 

66-4 

140 

80-O 

6-0 

0  - 

(b)  Married  couple  with  two  adult  relatives  * . 

16-3 

25  0 

62*0 

13-0 

4  . 

i 

(c)  Widow  with  three  adult  relatives 

17-3 

_ 

590 

4  TO 

i  _ 

f 

(/j)  Married  couple  with  one  child  and  two  children  over  14  years 

61-0 

25-5 

74*5 

_ 

_ 

i 

(h)  Widow  with  married  son  and  wife,  one  grandchild  and  one  child  over  14  years 

39-0 

— 

48  5 

51-5 

Now. —  Lor  the  purpose  of  (bis  (able  cadi  child  is  (o  be  (aken  as  under  14  years  of  age  except  where  otherwise  stated. 
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APPENDIX  C 


HIGHWAYS 


FUTURE  TRAFFIC  GROWTH 

Before  ihe  war  the  United  States  bad  about  29,500, 000  motor 
vehicles  (excluding  motor  cycles),  or  one  to  every  4-4  persons. 
In  some  slates  the  ratio  was  as  high  as  one  to  every  2-5  persons. 
It  is  expected  to  rise  further  to  an  average  of  at  least  one  to 
every  3-75  persons  over  the  country  as  a  whole.  Great  Britain 
in  1938  had  only  2,623,000  motor  vehicles,  or  one  to  every 
17* 7  persons.  There  is  clearly  more  scope  for  expansion  here 


than  in  the  United  States,  but  several  factors  combine  io  make 
it  most  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  approach  the  American 
ratio.  [1201 

In  Lhe  first  place,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  chat  the  level  of 
family  income  in  the  U,S„A,t  with  its  vast  natural  resources 
(including  petrol  reserves),  will  remain  higher  than  in  this 
country.  Secondly,  information  from  various  sources  indicates 
that  the  cost  of  motoring  in  Britain  is  U  times  as  high  as  in  the 


Graph  l 


LICENSED  VEHICLES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
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US, A,  (though  the  average  engine  capacity  is  much  smaller) 
and  this  figure  is  unlikely  to  change  in  our  favour.  Thirdly, 
the  number  of  vehicles  per  mile  of  road  in  this  country  is 
already  half  as  high  again  as  in  the  United  States,  where 
further  road  development  can  be  expected  on  a  far  greater  scale 
than  over  here,  [1202 

The  most  important  difference,  however,  is  that  this  country, 
with  its  short  distances  between  developed  areas,  is  well  served 
by  ah  forms  of  public  transport,  whereas  the  U.S.A.  has 
enormous  tracts  of  country— and  even  some  major  cities — 
which  are  largely  or  wholly  deficient  in  these  services.  An 
American  authority  has  estimated  that  20,000,000  of  America's 
private  cars,  or  73  per  cent  of  the  19*40  total,  are  essential  to 
maintain  its  normal  economic  life  in  wartime.  Comparable 
figures  for  Great  Britain  arc  not  available,  but  it  is  no  secret 


Graph  1  on  page  21 7,  on  which  the  curve  denoting  the  rise  in  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  licensed  in  Great  Britain  from  1904 
to  J  938  (the  last  year  for  which  figures  have  been  issued)  has 
been  produced  to  1970 ;  it  is  compared  with  the  corresponding 
curve  for  the  U.S.A,  (with  the  vertical  scale  reduced  ten  times) 
on  Graph  2,  while  Graph  3  puts  the  comparison  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  vehicles  per  100  persons.  [1204 

The  comparative  British  and  American  figures,  as  they  were 
in  1938  and  as  forecast  for  1970,  arc  summarised  below,  [1205 
After  1970  this  country's  population  will  probably  decline. 
By  1990  it  may  be  less — perhaps  substantially  less— than 
40,000,000.  At  that  figure  6,100,000  motor  vehicles  would 
work  out  at  one  to  every  6*56  persons.  What  effect  population 
changes  might  have  on  the  use  of  cars  is  doubtful  At  certain 
income  levels  a  family  means  no  car,  and  a  car  means  no 


Table  1 


1938 

1970 

Estimated 
road  mttengg 

Number  of 
licensed  vehicles 
(excluding  motor 
eyries) 

Licensed 
ve hicks  per 
mile  of  road 

Population 
per  motor 

V  chick 

Estimated  number 
of  licensed 
vehicles  (excluding 
motor  eye  its) 

Licensed 
vehicles  per 
ndh  of  root* 
(1938  mileage) 

Population 
per  motor 
vehicle 

Great  Britain 

U.S.A . 

1 78,900 
3,000,000 

2,623,000 

29,500,000 

14-66 

9*83 

111 

4’4 

6,100,000 

42,000,000 

34*1 

14*0 

75 

375 

that  we  have  successfully  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  effort  with  family;  a  falling  birth  rate  might  therefore  accelerate  the 

a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  our  peacetime  cars.  [1203  increase  in  car  usage.  As  far  as  Manchester  is  concerned,  the 

These  factors,  combined  with  a  study  of  pre-war  trends,  further  loss  in  population  due  to  dispersal  is  unlikely  to  slow 

suggest  that  the  density  of  British  motor  traffic  may  be  down  the  rate  at  which  the  number  of  vehicles  on  its  roads  will 

expected  to  reach  saturation  point  by  about  1970,  or  during  rise,  since  its  functions  as  a  regional  centre  will  continue  to 

the  following  decade,  :li  a  total  of  about  6,100,000  vehicles,  attract  a  large  volume  of  traffic.  Indeed,  a  fall  in  motoring 

or  one  to  every  7*5  persons.  This  forecast  is  represented  by  costs  might  well  accelerate  both  the  rate  of  dispersal  and  the 

GREAT  OR] TAIN 


Graph  2 


U.  S.  A. 


v  t  a.  ft 
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MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  U.S.A. 


Graph  3 

Vehicles  in  Great  Britain  shown  in  solid  line:  vehicles  in  U.S.A.  shown  in  dotted  line, 
LICENSED  VEHICLES  PER  100  PERSONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  U.S.A, 


rise  in  car  usage,  by  inducing  more  city  workers  to  rely  on  their 
own  transport  and  live  still  farther  from  their  work,  [12QG 
Taking  all  these  considerations  into  account  it  seems  likely 
that  Manchester's  motor  traffic  will  increase  to  roughly  twice 
its  pre-war  volume.  p 207 

FUTURE  TRAFFIC  BUILD-UP 

Princess  Parkway  has  been  chosen  to  exemplify  the  method 
used  for  estimating  the  future  distribution  of  traffic  loads 
because  it  will  have  to  cope  with  an  abnormal  increase  when 
it  is  extended  to  link  the  city  with  new  residential  areas  and 
with  the  proposed  London-GJasgow  motor  road.  [I20S 

The  build-up  of  the  ultimate  peak-hour  load  has  been  com¬ 
puted  as  follows : 

(a)  The  traffic  from  existing  development  has  been  taken  as 
twice  the  1938  census  total,  giving  916  mixed  motor 
vehicles  per  hour  north  of  Altrincham  Road. 

( b )  The  additional  traffic  from  the  development  of  the 
Wythcnshawc  Estate  south  of  Altrincham  Road  has 
been  estimated  on  the  assumption  that  one-sixth  of 
this  population  (or  10,000  people)  will  be  employed 
outside  the  district.  About  one-fifth  of  these  may  be 
expected  to  use  private  cars;  the  remaining  four-fifths 
will  use  bus  transport  (at  an  average  of  50  persons  per 
bus).  If  ivvo-t birds  of  this  traffic  is  on  the  road  during 
peak  periods  the  additional  load  will  amount  to  1,333 
private  cars  and  107  buses,  or  1,440  mixed  motor  vehicles, 
ofwhich  30  per  cent,  or  432  vehicles,  are  expected  to  use 
Princess  Parkway,  the  remainder  travelling  by  alternative 
routes. 

(c)  Traffic  from  London,  the  Midlands,  the  Wirral  and 
North  Wales  has  been  taken  as  75  per  cent  of  the  traffic 
approaching  Manchester  from  Knuislord  in  1938, 


together  with  60  per  cent  of  the  I  raffle  at  present  using 
the  Alt rmcham -Stock port  road.  To  this  total  100  per 
cent  has  been  added  for  normal  growth,  making  in  all 
764  vehicles. 

Traffic  from  new  residential  development  beyond 
Wythenshawe  has  been  estimated  on  the  assumption  that 
the  new  population  will  number  70,000.  This  estimate 
must,  of  course,  be  adjusted  when  the  scale  and  location 
of  new  development  in  North  Cheshire  have  been  deter¬ 
mined,  It  is  expected  that  one  vehicle  for  every  70  of  these 
people  (or  1,000  vehicles  in  all)  will  suffice  to  carry  the 
proportion  likely  to  travel  by  road  to  and  from  Man¬ 
chester  during  peak  hours,  as  compared  with  one 
vehicle  for  every  42  Wythenshawc  residents,  because  the 
longer  distance  will  he  more  conducive  to  the  use  of 
train  services. 

Thus  the  total  number  of  additional  vehicles  travelling 
north  at  peak  hour  towards  the  junction  of  Princess 
Parkway  with  the  Western  Parkway  is  assessed  at  1,764. 
Of  this  number  66  per  cent,  or  1,170  vehicles,  can  be 
expected  to  continue  northwards  along  Princess  Parkway, 
the  remainder  using  the  Western  Parkway.  (1209 

The  peak-hour  load  on  Princess  Parkway  north  of 
Altrincham  Road  will  therefore  be  as  follows: 

Tabic  % 

(a)  From  existing  development  .  9l  f> 

(b)  From  new  development  in  Wyihenshawe  .  .  412 

(r)  From  London,  the  Midlands,  the  Winvd,  North 

Wales  and  further  residential  development  in 

North  Cheshire  . .  ■  -  LI 70 

2,518 

11210 
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Table  3 


Number  of  vehicles  per  hour 

Slowest  type  of  traffic  using 

A  vcmge 

Light 

Mixed 

Heavy 

Motor 

Trolley 

Cycles 

Horse- 

lone 

speed 

Cars 

molar 

motor 

buses 

bases 

Trams 

(two 

drawn 

m.p.h. 

vehicles 

vehicles 

abreast) 

vehicles 

to 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(S) 

0) 

(10) 

Continuous  parking 

_ 

— 

Capacity  o 

f  crown  Ian 

e — nil  (see 

paragraph 

225) 

— 

— 

Horse-drawn  vehicles 

410 

400 

390 

390 

390 

240 

1*000 

345 

Pedal  cycles 

ii 

867 

847 

828 

828 

828 

430 

2,650 

— 

Trams 

City  area  . . 

9 

755 

736 

720 

720 

720 

400 

2,160 

— 

Dense  development 

11 

S67 

847 

828 

828 

828 

430 

2,660 

— 

Light  development 

13 

960 

940 

920 

920 

920 

460 

— 

- - 

Trolley  Busts 

City  area 

11 

867 

847 

828 

828 

828 

— 

2,660 

— 

Dense  development 

15 

1  >030 

1,020 

1*000 

1*000 

1,000 

— 

— 

— 

Light  development 

17 

1J25 

1*091 

1*060 

1,050 

1,050 

— 

— 

“ 

Motor  Buses 

City  area 

33 

960 

940 

920 

920 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

Dense  development 

T  5 

1 ,030 

1,020 

1,000 

1*000 

1,000 

— 

— 

— 

Light  development 

16 

1,090 

1,060 

1*030 

1,030 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

Heavy  motor  vehicles 

20 

1,200 

1,165 

1,125 

— . 

_ - 

— _ 

. _ . 

Mixed  motor  vehicles 

20 

1.200 

1,165 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Light  cars  , . 

23 

1,242 

” 

~ 

~ 

— 

Table  4 


(a)  Trams 

Effect  on  crown  kmc  or  fane 
containing  tram  track  * 

Effect  on  oil  other  lanes\ 

. 

District 

Average  stopping 
time  in  seconds 
[Col.  3  Table  5) 

Percentage  loss  in 
capacity  for  each 
tram  per  hour 
Average  stopping 
time  ~  36 

A  verage 
stopping 
rime 
Seconds 

Average  time  lost 
in  acceleration  and 
deceleration . 
Seconds 

Average  time  lost 
by  passenger 
obstruction 
Seconds 

Total 
time  lost 
Seconds 

Percentage  loss  in 
capacity  for  each 
tram  per  hour— 
total  time  lost 

N  36 

Cent  ml  city  area  . , 
Dense  development 
Open  development 

144 

78 

111 

0-39 

0-22 

0-31 

14T 

7'8 

111 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

26-1 

19-8 

23T 

072 

055 

0-64 

(fe)  Motor  buses  and  trolley 

Effect  on  crown  lane  % 

buses 

- - - — - - 

Total  lime 

Percentage  loss  in  capacity  for 

Type  of  vehicle 

A  Vc rage  stopping 

Average  time  lost  hi 

lost 

each  bus  or  trolley  bus  per  haur 

District 

time  {Cot.  3 

acceleration  and  de- 

Seconds 

=  iota!  lime  lost 

Table  6)  Seconds 

celeration  Seconds 

- 

r  36 

Central  city  area  . . 

Motor  bus 

12-4 

8 

20-4 

0-57 

Dense  development 

7-6 

8 

15-6 

0-43 

Open  development 

►  r 

80 

8 

160 

0*44 

Central  city  area  . , 

Trolley  bus 

7>4 

8 

15-4 

0*43 

Dense  development 

, . 

rr 

7‘4 

8 

15-4 

0-43 

Open  development 

-  * 

>* 

100 

8 

18-0 

0-50 

'  The  crown  Inne  capacity  is  governed  by  the  average  speed  of  Lrams  between  stops  (see  Col.  5*  Table  6). 

f  Where  loading  islands  are  provided  the  percentage  loss  should  be  reduced  by  50  to  J00  per  cent  having  regard  to  local  conditions. 

%  The  capacity  of  the  lane  adjoining  the  kerb  lane  is  governed  by  the  average  speed  of  bus  or  trolley  bus  between  stops  (see  Col.  5,  Table  6). 
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Table  5 


Type  of  vehicle 

1 1  m.p.h. 

14  m.pJi. 

17  m.p.h. 

20  m.p.h. 

23  m.p.h. 

26  m.p.h. 

29  m.pJu 

Number 

per 

hour 

4  g 

s* 
*  & 

Feet 

Number 

per 

hour 

K 

*  &  | 
Feet 

Number 

per 

hour 

it  C 

1^1 
=5  % 

Feet 

1  Number 

per 

hour 

s  C 

5  K 

^  5 

Feet 

Nun  i  her 
per 
hoar 

S  ti 

H  F~- 

<L,  J 

^  * 
Feet 

Number 

per 

hour 

SL, 

ts 

jfc  (J 

p 

*  fc 
Feet 

Number 

per 

hour 

Headway 

I*  or  spacing 

Light  cars  .  . 

(7)867 

67 

(9)1,104 

73 

(7)1,125 

80 

(1ft)  |#200 

83 

(16)1,242 

9S 

{25)1,233 

Ml 

(10)1,200 

427-5 

Mixed  motor  vehicles 

(13)847 

685 

(62)981 

!  75  ! 

(35)1,091 

82 

{25)1J65 

91 

(32)1,190 

102 

(26)  LI  75 

117 

(2f)IJ43 

134 

Heavy  motor  vehicles 

(3)828 

70 

(5)960 

(10)1,060 

85 

(6)1,125 

94 

(2)1,136 

107 

— 

■ — 

Notts; — (0  Figures  in  brackets  denote  numbers  of  traffic  streams  observed, 

(u)  This  Table  is  based  on  observations  of  con  tin  un  us  streams  of  motor  vehicles,  without  the  large  breaks  winch  would  occur  where  a  road's 
capacity  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  traffic  using  it,  but  with  vehicles  bunched  ami  separated  in  {daces .  This  must  always  occur  in 
practice*  because  drivers  differ  in  temperament:  interruptions  may  also  be  caused  by  stray  dogs  or  speed  variations  while  a  cigarette  is 
being  lit,  and  so  on,  A  bumper-to-bumper  count  h  obviously  of  no  practical  value. 


Tabic  6 


Type  of  vehicle 

(0 

Distance 
between  stops 
Yards 

(2) 

A  verage 
time  per  stop 
Secs. 

(3) 

A verage 
number  of 
persons  alight¬ 
ing  or  hoarding 
per  stop 

O') 

Average 
speed  between 
stops.  Miles  per 
hour 

(5) 

Average 
speed  including 
all  stopping 
times.  Miles 
per  hour 
(6) 

Trams 

Central  city  area 

236 

141 

8-5 

S8 

Douse  development . 

347 

78 

45 

n-7 

103 

Open  development  such  as  corposation  housing  estates 

360 

Mi 

7‘3 

I3J3 

ITS 

Motor  Buses 

Central  city  area 

382 

124 

9*8 

I2K 

10' 7 

Dense  development 

475 

7‘6 

5  6 

15-7 

1.V9 

Open  development  such  as  corporation  housing  estates 

493 

8  0 

5-6 

160 

145 

Trolley  Buses 

Central  city  area 

308 

7  4 

4-5 

1 1*3 

100 

Dense  development . 

324 

7  4 

6-0 

153 

1T8 

Open  development  such  as  corporation  housing  estates 

3J2 

100 

7'3 

!7'6 

140 

Table  7 


Type  of  vehicle 

Average 
speed.  Miles 
per  hour 

Capacity 
per  hour 

A  verage 
headway 
Feel 

Horse-drawn  vehicles 

4 

345 

61 

Cycles  (allowing  an  average 
of  2  cycles  abreast  per 
traffic  lane) 

11 

2,660 

45 

Trams 

11 

430 

135 

Motor  buses 

15 

1,000 

79 

Trolley  vehicles  . . 

15 

1,000 

79 

JUNCTION  EFFICIENCY 

SIGNALLED  INTERSECTIONS 
The  known  factors  governing  Hie  capacity  of  a  signalled 
intersection  include: 

(a)  The  actual  time  a  lane  is  open  to  traffic  as  governed  by 
the  signal  cycle 


(b)  The  type  of  traffic  using  the  crossing 

(r)  The  proportion  of  traffic  turning  right  or  left 

Among  the  variable  factors  arc : 

(rr)  The  movement  of  pedestrians 
( b )  The  position  taken  up  by  vehicles  before  turning 
(0  Tiie  braking  efficiency  and  accelerating  power  of  the 
vehicles 

In  view  of  all  these  variables  any  attempt  to  find  a  mathe¬ 
matical  basis  of  calculation  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of 
empirical  methods.  The  broad  results  of  many  observations 
may  be  summarised  as  follows: 


luble  & 


Average  percentage  of  vehicles 
turning  right  from  opposing 
directions 
0 
10 
20 
30 


Average  flow  in  mixed  vehicles 
per  traffic  lane  during  a  30- 
second  green  period 

100 

9'2 

8-4 

7-6 
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With  green  periods  of  30  seconds  in  both  directions  and  the 
standard  amber  of  3  seconds,  each  direction  will  be  open  to 
traffic  for  of  ;m  hour  each  hour,  or  54-54  periods  of  30 
seconds,  so  that  without  right-turning  traffic  a  lane  may 
be  expected  to  discharge  545  mixed  vehicles  per  hour.  [1 211 

Further  adjustments  are  necessary  to  allow  for  the  effect  of 
left-turning  traffic  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  to  right- 
Turning  vehicles,  which  gives  a  slight  increase  in  capacity,  and 
for  the  Josses  produced  by  heavy  pedestrian  traffic  and  slow- 
moving  vehicles  such  as  the  horse-drawn  lorry,  which  takes 
twice  as  long  as  the  average  motor  vehicle  to  clear  u  crossing, 

{1212 


economy  will  have  a  capacity  somewhere  between  those  of  the 
clover-leaf  and  the  roundabout,  depending  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  amount  of  turning  traffic. 

Flyover  junctions  will  probably  become  indispensable  at 
the  following  Manchester  intersections: 

Princess  Parkway  . .  at  all  junctions  north  of  and  including 
Altrincham  Road 

Stockport  Road  . .  at  Croweroft  Park:  and  Hyde  Road 

Chester  Road  . .  at  the  Inner  Ring  Road 

These  Uy overs  would  be  constructed  only  when  the  volume 
of  traffic  compels;  in  the  meantime  the  crossings  could  he 
controlled  by  traffic-light  installations.  [1215 


ROUNDABOUTS 

Roundabouts  of  adequate  dimensions  are  still  rare  in  this 
country,  although  they  were  coming  into  more  general  use 
just  before  the  war.  [i  2 1 3 

The  capacity  of  a  roundabout  is  governed  by  the  space 
provided  for  weaving  in  the  throat.  In  the  absence  of  any 
reliable  data  or  opportunity  for  checking  capacities,  a  series  of 
tests  has  been  carried  out,  showing  Lhat  the  weaving  length 
(the  distance  between  entrance  and  next  exit  needed  to  enable 
vehicles  to  weave  front  the  inside  to  the  outside  lane)  and  the 
capacity  vary  with  the  width  of  the  throat  (the  carriageway 
along  the  weaving  length).  After  adjustment  to  relate  the  test 
results  to  practical  standards  the  following  figure*  have  been 
adopted  for  design  purposes: 


Table  9 


Number  of  traffic 

— 

Weaving  length 

Capacity  of  throat  in 

lanes  In  throat 

required  in  feet 

mixed  vehicles  per  hour 

2 

161) 

L77S 

3 

220 

2h332 

4 

260 

2>S36 

With  through  traffic  only,  the  roundabout  has  very  little 
advantage  over  the  signalled  intersection,  bur  its  efficiency 
increases  with  the  amount  of  turning  traffic,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table.  (The  traffic  is  assumed  to  have  the  same 
density  in  each  direction.)  [1214 


Table  10 


Traffic  conditions 

Capacity  of  each  approach  in  mixed 
vehicles  per  hour 

Signalled  inter- 
section .'  two-lane 
approach 

Roundabout : 
three-lane  throat 

Through  traffic  only. . 

1,090 

1,166 

10  per  cent  t  urning  right 

916 

1.1M 

20  per  ten t  turning  right 

742 

1,060 

30  per  cent  turning  right 

589 

1,014 

20  per  cent  turning  left 

1,090 

1,296 

20  per  cent  turning  right  and 

20  per  cent  left 

786 

1,166 

FLYOVERS 

The  clover-leaf  flyover  is  the  most  efficient  junction  design, 
with  a  capacity  little  short  of  free-flow  value.  The  flyover 
junction  suggested  for  adoption  in  Manchester  on  grounds  of 
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COMPOSITION  OF  TRAFFIC 

The  percentages  of  various  types  of  vehicle  in  traffic  streams 

in  1938,  as  recorded  by  Ministry  of  Transport 

census,  is  com- 

pared  below  with  corresponding  estimates  for  1970.  The  latter 
must  bemulliplied  byivvo  to  get  a  quantitative  comparison. [1216 

Table  11 

MANCHESTER 

(a)  Central  city 

Total  of  S 

1938 

Probable  1970 

area  census  points 

percentages  percentages 

Motor  ears . 

Light  lorries  and  vans 

.  58,872 

,  20,230 

53 

IS 

78 

Buses  and  trams 

.  19,976 

IS 

U] 

29 

[  22 

Heavy  lorries,  tractors,  etc. 

12,18! 

Hi 

iol 

Total 

.  111,259 

J00 

100 

(b)  Dense  development 

Total  of  1 2 

census  points 

Motorcars  .. 

72,791 

4r 

j.  69 

76 

Light  lorries  and  vans 

29,547 

20 

Buses  and  trams 

22,014 

15: 

10) 

31 

i  24 

Heavy  lorries,  tractors,  etc. 

24,629 

1 6j 

U\ 

Total  . 

.  148,981 

100 

100 

(c)  Light  development 

Total  of  1 0 

census  points 

Motor  cars 

.  83,197 

67 

‘  80 

88 

Light  lorries  and  vans 

.  1 6,972 

13 

Buses  and  trams 

.  12,533 

10 

6! 

20 

\  n 

Heavy  lorries,  tractors,  etc. 

12,028 

10j 

6\ 

Total  . , 

124,730 

100 

100 

WHOLE  COUNTRY 

{based 

on  licensing  figures) 

Probable  1970 

1939  percentages 

percentages 

Private  ears 

.  73 '0  ) 

82-0  | 

Taxis. , 

.  1  5  765 

O  S  ■  841 

Other  vehicles*  light 

20  ) 

L6  j 

Other  vehicles,  heavy 

2-0  1 

Buses  and  coaches 

2  0  [  23 '5 

3'3  15-9 

Goods  vehicles 

19-5  J 

13-0  1 

100  0 


100*0 


Tabic  12  CAPACITIES  OF  INTERSECTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  TYPES 
(Type  of  Development ;  Light  Outer  Residential  Areas) 


Ftf- 

Niunbcr  cenitize 
f  \  pi'  of  ifiU'rscciiiXH  of  of  ru’/j/ 

Ir/ifhl 


Ratio  of  traffic  densities  {max.  flow  stronger  road 
—  mawfhtn*  weaker  road] 


i/i 


3/2 


2/1 


S/2 


i/I 


Vi 


V I 


GoJMfffJbftJ  Ort  ivn^ 

/Vu£- 

A:uni-  M«?f-  hour 

her  of  her  of  capne- 

iroffiC  Type  of  public  if  i#  m 
lo/H'y  public  service  service  turn'll 
each  vehicle  vehicles  vela  t  fc.t 

HYJ)'  /TCC  /»\  Af. 


Capacity  from  stronger  approach  {mixed  vehicles  per  hour) 


Tram 


100 


589 


Sip, nailed  intersection 

2 

40 

425 

Signalled  intersection 

'y 

30 

589 

Roundabout 

40 

740 

.Signalled  inter  scot  ion 

T 

20 

742 

Roundabout 

A 

30 

773 

Roundabout 

20 

SOS 

Roundabout 

2 

10 

847 

Signalled  intersection 

3 

20 

8B4 

Roundabout 
Signalled  intersection 

Roundabout 

Roundabout 

Roundabout 

Signalled  intersection 

Roundabout 

Roundabout 

Roundabout 

Roundabout 
Signalled  intersection 
Roundabout 

Roundabout 
Modified  flyover  .  . 
Roundabout 


Signalled  intersection  4 
Modified  flyover  .  .  2 
Clover  leaf  ■■  -  2 


Signalled  intersection 


o 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 


10 


Lou  3 
AH  / 


0 

10 

40 

30 

20 

0 

10 

0 

40 

30 

10 

2(3 


10  1.350 

Hifili  *<  1.409) 
0  1,41S 


Signalled  intersection 

4 

0 

Modified  flyover  .  . 

-k 

_1 

High 

Modified  flyover  .  - 

3 

Low  V 

Oo  verScu  1 

3 

All  /- 

Modified  flyover  .  . 

4 

High 

Modified  flyover  . 

4 

Low  V 

Clovcrlcftt'  ■ 

4 

Ail  j 

2,  ISO 
2.278 


2,832 


3.238 


6SQ 


9  Ifi 

94  2 

1,153 

1,185 

LI  54 

1,187 

1 ,202 

1.237  / 

1,257 

A  ,293 

1,317 

1,355 

- 

i 1  ,4(J9Ja 

(1,610)11 

1 .374 

1.414 

1.383 

1.422 

a(  1 .409) 

1,425 

1.466 

1.512 

1.555 

1.577 

1 .622 

i  i  t  ’  j  t  n+7 

{  Lbl  LlJu 

1  .64  9 

J - - 

1 .696 

1.695 

J  ,744 

1.728 

1,777 

um 

1.865 

!,83X 

1,891 

1.918 

K973 

J,937 

1 ,992 

2,007 

2,064 

2 

Bus  trolleybus 

IGG 

.1,273 

2 

T  rum 

50 

1.291 

3 

Tram 

100 

1.320 

2  fluMroflcybus  50  1.499 

2  Tram  30  1.533 

2  Qus  trolleybus  20  1 .632 


2  None 


1 .811 


2 . 1  f 1 1 
2.269 


2.126  2.308  |  2,374 


2,543 


(2,603  JdX 

2,616 


(2.603]o  (2,603)n  (2,603  to  (2,832)E 


1 2.603)0  <2.603)0 

2.616 


2.832 


(2,sj:ik  a.Rj:it-  I  u.2.is)f 
2,8.12  )£  olsim  (3.218)1 

2MP  3,114  3,270  3,391  3,488 


l  lam 

50 

2.098 

Hus  trolleybus 

KX) 

2,5 1 S 

Tram 

20 

2.565 

Hus  trolleybus 

50 

2,583 

Bus  trolleybus 

20 

2.737 

None 

0 

2,929 

3.238 


3.23S 


3,238 


In  approach 


1U  smiled  intersection  from  one  direction  or  In  roundabout  throat  or  In  through  road  of  flyover  from  one  direction 
-1  l>owi  capacities  do  not  vary  with  ratios  of  cross  flow 
Capacities  in  brackets  refer  to: 

A.  Mane  modified  flyover  with  high  percentage  of  right-turn  traflie 

IE  2-1.  i  fie  modified  flyover  with  low  percentage  of  right- turn  traffic  or  2-lane  cl  over  I  cal 

L  Tme  modified,  flyover  with  high  percentage  of  fight-turn  traffic 

n  3  me  modified  (Hover  with  low  percentage  oi  right  turn  tralfic  ot  3*!anc  tlovcrie&l 

v.  id :mc  modified  flyover  with  high  percentage  of  fight-turn  traffic 

k.  4-1  me  modified  fRover  with  low  percentage  oi  righwurn  traffic  m  Mane  clover  leal 
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NOTES  ON  RADIAL  AND  LINK  ROADS 

L—  From  the  city  boundary  the  line  approximately  follows 
Middleton  Road  and  Fountain  Street,  passing  west  of  the 
Northern  Hospital  to  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road,  Cheefham 
Hill  Road  and  New  Bridge  Street,  and  then  turning  south-east 
to  meet  the  City  Circle  Road.  [1217 

2.  — An  improvement  of  the  existing  Rochdale  Road.  The 

frontage  property  is  mainly  old.  A  considerable  length  of  this 
road  will  have  open  space  on  one  side  linking  Boggart  Hole 
Clough  and  Queens  Bark,  to  be  secured  when  the  existing 
properties  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  have  completed  their 
useful  life.  [L21K 

3.  — A  widening  of  Lightbowne  Road  and  Thorpe  Road,  the 

remaining  northern  section  being  of  adequate  width.  This  road 
would  continue  beyond  the  city  as  the  eastern  section  of  a 
proposed  Middleton  Ring  Road  and  connect  with  a  proposed 
industrial  area  in  that  town.  [1219 

4.  — A  widening  of  Oldham  Road,  except  at  the  city  end 

where  a  diversion  is  proposed  to  give  a  direct  link  with  the 
eastern  section  of  the  City  Circle  Road.  [1220 

5.  — A  widening  and  extension  of  Every  Street  linking  the 

Intermediate  and  Inner  Ring  Roads  and  so  providing  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the  City  Circle  Road.  [1221 

6.  — -A  widening  of  Ashton  New  Road  with  some  minor 

improvements  in  line,  continuing  to  Oldham  Road  and  thence 
via  a  widened  Livcsey  Street  to  Rochdale  Road.  [1222 

7. — A  widening  of  Ashton  Old  Road  from  the  city  boundary 

to  the  proposed  road  17/7  at  Pin  Mill  Brow.  [1223 

8- — A  widen  jug  of  Hyde  Road.  [1224 

y.— Mainly  a  widening  of  Stockport  Road  with  diversions 
at  the  Longsight  and  Levenshulmc  shopping  areas.  [1225 

10.  — From  Kingsway,  a  widening  of  Mauldeth  Road  con¬ 

tinued  by  a  new  road  from  Ladybarn  Lane,  passing  west  of 
St.  Chrysostom's  Church  to  Upper  Brook  Street  and  Princess 
Street.  [1226 

11.  — A  widening  of  Palatine  Road  with  a  diversion  to  the 

w  est  of  the  Wjthington  shopping  centre  via  Yew  Tree  Road  and 
Park  field  Street,  passing  to  the  west  of  Whitworth  Park  and 
thence  into  Cambridge  Street  to  join  the  City  Circle  Road  near 
Gaythom.  [1227 

12.  — Princess  Parkway,  continuing  through  a  widened 
Princess  Road  and  approximately  following  Bradshaw  Street 
and  Upper  Duke  St  reel  to  the  City  Circle  Road  at  Gay  thorn.[122S 

13. “ -From  the  Outer  Ring  Road  in  Sale  via  Hardy  Lane, 

Mauldelh  Road  West,  Wiihingion  Road,  Sloane  Street, 
Chorlton  Road  and  a  new  link  to  the  City  Circle  Road  ai 
Gaythom.  [1229 

14.  -From  Kingswray  via  School  Lane,  Barlow  Moor  Road, 

Manchester  Road,  Upper  Chorlton  Road  and  thence  joining 
Chester  Road  by  a  new  link.  [1230 

15.  — A  road  in  the  regional  plan  outside  the  city.  [1221 

16.  — A  widening  of  Chester  Road  with  a  new  link  across  the 

Castle  Field  Wharves  to  join  ihe  City  Circle  Road  in  Lower 
By  mm  Street.  Traffic  growth  will  ultimately  necessitate  the 
repositioning  of  a  caisson  supporting  the  viaduct  to  Central 
Station  if  the  proposal  to  move  Central  Station  has  not  been 
carried  out.  [1232 

17/7. — This  link  road  proceeds  from  Dawson  Street  to  the 
south  of  Gaythorn,  north  of  All  Saints'  Church  and  along 
Tipping  Street  to  join  road  7  (Ashton  Old  Road)  in  Fairfield 
Street  near  Pin  Mill  Brow.  [1233 
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I7A.—A  widening  of  Water  Street  and  Liverpool  Road 
linking  Regent  Road  (Salford)  with  the  City  Circle  Road.  [1234 

18.  — From  Chapel  Street  (Salford)  via  New  Bailey  Street 

(realigned),  joining  the  City  Circle  Road  to  the  south  of  the 
suggested  Trinity  Station  site.  [1235 

19.  — A  widening  of  Bury  New  Road  joining  the  Inner  Ring 

Road  near  the  old  Assize  Courts  site  and  continuing  to  the 
City  Circle  Road.  [1236 

23. — Broadway  (in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  city)  with  a 
diversion  near  its  junction  with  Oldham  Road  (outside  the  city 
boundary).  [1237 

C/8. — A  widening  of  Kirkmanshulme  Lane,  linking  the 
Intermediate  Ring  Road  with  Hyde  Road  and  thereby  pro¬ 
viding  a  direct  connection  with  TratTbrd  Park  and  the  docks 
to  the  east.  [123S 

C/9. — A  new  road  linking  Stockport  Road  (at  Crowcroft 
Park)  with  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road  (east  of  Longsight 
Station),  enabling  Kingsway  and  Stockport  Road  traffic  to 
by-pass  the  city  centre  via  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road.  [1239 
C/10. — A  link  between  Kingsway  and  Stockport  Road,  via 
Broadhill  Road  and  Shawbrook  Road,  developing  the  use  of 
road  10  as  an  alternative  approach  from  Stockport  Road  to  the 
city  centre,  Trafi'ord  Park  and  the  docks ;  also  linking  Stockport 
Road  and  the  Intermediate  Ring  Road  by  a  new  road  to  the 
west  of  Highfidd  Bleach  Works  and  thence  via  Mount  Road 
to  Bdle  Vue  and  on  by  Crosslcy  Street  and  Textile  Street,  so 
attording  further  relief  to  Stockport  Road  and  developing  the 
value  of  the  eastern  section  of  road  D/23.  [1240 

D/1L— A  by-pass  of  Nortbenden  from  the  Outer  Ring 
Road  in  Sale  via  Yew  Tree  Lane  joining  Palatine  Road  (11) 
and  continuing  to  Sharstort  Road.  This  proposal  will  obviate 
the  necessity  for  extensive  widenings  in  Northendcn  village 
and  will  link  road  1 1  as  a  major  route  with  Wythcnshawe  and 
its  north-eastern  industrial  area.  [124 1 

D/23. — Linking  Broadway  (23)  to  the  Outer  Ring  Road 
in  Sale,  and  forming  a  distributing  rond  connecting  Oldham 
Road  across  Clayton  Vale  (when  filled)  to  Ashton  New  Road, 
Ashton  Old  Road,  Hyde  Road,  Stockport  Road  and  thence  via 
Wilbraham  Road,  crossing  the  five  major  roads  from  the  south 
on  the  way.  [1242 

10/9 .—The  present  continuation  of  Kingsway  north  of 
Mauldcth  Rond  to  Moseley  Road  joining  D/23.  [1243 

16/8. — An  important  lateral  route  carrying  traffic  mainly 
between  Altrincham  and  Stockport.  It  follows  the  present 
Altrincham  Road  from  the  western  city  boundary  as  far  as 
Park  Avenue  and  thence  proceeds  across  open  country  to  by¬ 
pass  Sharston,  Gatley  and  Cheadle.  [1244 

18/1. — A  short  link  road  parallel  to,  and  north-west  of,  the 
proposed  Trinity  Station,  to  complete  the  peripheral  roads 
linking  this  station  with  the  local  and  regional  highway 
system.  [J245 

CAR  PARKING 

The  economic  possibilities  of  utilising  sites  for  car  parking 
on  a  temporary  rent-free  basis  under  pre-war  conditions  may 
be  summarised  as  follows: 

Table  13 

Area  of  site  . .  . .  . .  . ,  , .  1  acre 

Number  of  cars  accommodated  ..  ..  180 

Average  annual  income  at  4/6  per  car  space 

per  week . £2,105 


Annua!  Outgoings  £ 

Five  attendants’  wages  at  £2  1 0s,  per  week  . ,  650 

Lighting  and  heating  . ,  .  HX) 

Rates  , .  . .  . .  . ,  . .  , ,  260 

Schedule  A  tax  . ,  , ,  . .  , ,  ]  00 


£1,310 

The  estimated  capital  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping 
such  a  park  before  tile  war  was  £2,725.  The  repayments  on 
loan  and  sinking  fund  would,  of  course,  vary  with  the  period 
of  use.  In  the  following  table  interest  is  taken  at  3i  per  cent 
and  sinking  fund  at  3  per  cent. 


Table  14 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Period  of  tenure 

year 

years 

years 

years 

years 

Repayments  on  loan  and 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

sinking  fund 

2,820 

1,449 

973 

747 

608 

Annual  outgoings 

1,110 

1,110 

IJ10 

1,110 

1,1  to 

Annual  cost 

3,930 

2,559 

2,033 

1,857 

1,718 

Annual  income 

2,106 

2,106 

2,106 

2.106 

2,106 

Annual  loss 

Annual  profit  , , 

1,824 

453 

18 

249 

388 

Where  the  construction  of  permanent  car-parking  facilities 
is  necessary,  the  cost  of  land  has  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  economic  possibilities.  Table  15  shows  the  estimated  costs 
and  returns  for  a  five-storey  garage,  a  basement  garage,  and  a 
surface  car  park.  Table  16  indicates  the  probable  profit  or 
loss  on  undertakings  of  these  types  when  the  annual  charges 
for  land  are  included.  In  the  case  of  the  basement  garage  the 


land  over  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  and  is  not,  therefore, 
reckoned  as  a  charge  against  the  garage.  [1246 

1  hese  tables  also  show  that  the  use  of  vacant  building  sites 
Dr  temporary  car  parks,  where  these  will  remain  unhuilt-on 
for  as  little  as  one  year,  is  cheaper  than  providing  permanent 
parks  where  site  values  arc  £70, 000  or  more  per  acre.  [1247 
These  estimates  are  based  on  figures  prepared  before  the 
war  and  do  not  allow  lor  any  profit  on  the  sale  ofpelrol  and 
oil,  or  on  other  garage  services.  [124s 

Table  15 

CAR  PARKS  AND  GARAGES 
(One -acre  sites) 

Estimate  of  cost  and  returns 

5 -sio  n  y  l l as i  j  ? .  yj  /  Surface 
gfWti#e*  garage  park 

Initial  construction  cost  exclusive  of 


land  . 

£75.000 

£16,500 

£2,725 

Number  of  cars  accommodated 

600 

16U 

180 

Annual  income  at  4/6  per  car  per  week 

£ 

7.020 

£ 

1,870 

£ 

2,110 

Annual  expenditure 

12  employees  at  £2  10/-  per  week 

6  employees  at  £2  10/-  per  week 

1,560 

780 

5  employees  at  £2  10  per  week 

— 

650 

Ugh  ting,  heating  and  ventilation 

1,170 

600 

100 

Rates 

3,510 

940 

260 

Schedule  A  tax 

975 

260 

100 

Repayments  on  loan  and  sinking  fund, 
30  years 

4,125 

910 

150 

*  Three-quarters  ol  site  built  on 

£1 1,340 

£3,490 

£1,260 

Table  16  COMPARISON  OF  SURFACE,  UNDERGROUND  AND  FIVE-STOREY  CAR  PARKS 


Loan  repayment  on  land — 60  years  at  3£  per  cent 


Five- storey  car  park 
600  cars  ai  4.6  per  week 
Area  of  land— 1  acre 
(Three-quarters  of  site  built  on) 


Surface  car  park 
130  cars  at  4/6  per  week 
Area  of  hind — 1  acre 


Basement  car  park- 
160  ears 
at  4/6  per  week 
Area  of  site — 1  acre 


Cost  of 
land 

Annual  expenses 

Annual 

come 

Annual  loss 

Cost  of 
land 

Annual  expenses 

Annual 

Income 

Annual  profit  {P) 
or  loss  (L) 

Land 

Other 

costs 

Tola! 

Total 

On  200 

cars 

Land 

Other 

costs 

Total 

1 

Total 

On  200 

cars 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

r 

£ 

10,000 

400  1 

11,340 

11,740 

7,020 

4,720 

1,573 

10,000 

400 

1,260 

1,660 

2,1!0 

P.  450 

P, 

500 

Expenditure 

20,000 

800 

11,340 

12,140 

7,020 

5,120 

1,707 

20,000 

800 

!  L260 

2,060 

2,110 

P.  50 

P, 

55 

per  annum  £3,490 

30,000 

1,200 

11,340 

12,540 

7,020 

5,520 

1,S40 

30,000 

1,200 

1,260 

2,460 

2,1  10 

I  350 

L. 

399 

(wages,  lighting. 

40,000 

1,600 

11,340 

12,940 

7,020 

5,920 

1,973 

40,000 

1,600 

1,260 

2,860 

2,110 

L.  750 

L. 

833 

rates,  lax,  repay- 

50,000 

2,000 

11,340 

13,340 

7,020 

6,320 

2,107 

50,000 

2,000 

1,260 

3,260 

2,110  | 

L+  1,150 

L. 

1,278 

merits  on  loan  and 

60,000 

2,400 

11,340 

13,740 

7,020 

6,720 

2,240 

60,000 

2,400 

1,260 

3,660 

2,110  1 

L.  1,550 

L. 

1,722 

sinking  fund  for 

70,000 

2.800 

11,340 

14,140 

7,020 

7,120 

2,373 

70,000 

2,800 

1,260 

4.060 

2,110 

L.  1,950 

L. 

2,167 

works  only  but 

80,000 

3,200 

11,340 

14,540 

7,020 

7,520 

2,507 

80,000 

3,200 

1,260 

4,460 

2J10 

L.  2,350 

L. 

2,611 

excluding  land) 

90,000  1 

3,600 

11,340 

14,940 

7,020 

7,920 

2,640 

90,000 

3,600 

1,260 

4,860 

2,110 

L.  2,750 

L, 

3,056 

100,000 

4,000 

1,340 

15,340 

7,020 

8,320 

2,773 

100,000 

4,000 

1,260 

5,260 

2,100 

L.  3,150 

L. 

3.5O0 

Income  per 

110,000 

4,400 

11,340 

15,740 

7,020 

S,720 

2,907 

110,000 

4,400 

1,260 

5,660 

2,110 

L.  3,550 

L. 

3.944 

annum  £1,870 

120,000 

4,800 

1 1,340 

16,140 

7,020 

9,120 

3,040 

120,000 

4,800 

1,260 

6,060 

2,1 10 

L.  3,950 

L, 

4396 

Annual  loss 

140,000 

5,600 

11,340 

16,940 

7,020 

9,920 

3,310 

140,000 

5,600 

1,260 

;  6,860 

2,110 

L.  4,750 

L, 

5,278 

per  200  cars 

160,000 

6,400 

11,340 

17,740 

7,020 

10,720 

3,573 

160,000 

6,400 

1,260 

7,660 

2,110 

L.  5,550 

L. 

6,167 

£2,025 

130,000 

7,200 

11,340 

1 8,540 

7,020 

11,520 

3,840 

180,000 

7,200 

1,260 

2,110 

L.  6,350 

L. 

7,056 

200,000 

8,000 

11,340 

9,340 

7,020 

12,320 

4,107 

200,000 

8,000 

1,260 

9,260 

2,110 

L.  7,150 

L. 

7,933 

1 
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APPENDIX  D 


TRANSPORT 


Tabic  1  PASSENGER  ARRIVALS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  AREA— PRE-WAR 


Station 

- T 

7  a„m.- 3  a ,m> 

3  a.m-9  a.m. 

9  a.m.-tO  sun. 

Total  arrivals 
(morning 
rush  hours) 

Percentage 

1 

Victoria  . ,  . 

2,339 

9,324 

2,765 

14,928 

3L0 

2 

Exchange  . .  . . 

46S 

2,670 

1,123 

4,266 

89 

3 

London  Road  (L.M.S.  and  L,N.E.) 

1,069 

3,400 

2,058 

11,527 

238 

4 

Mayfield  (L.M.S.) . 

523 

1,711 

361 

2,595 

5*4 

5 

Oxford  Road  (M.S.J.  &  A.) 

211 

1,698 

916 

2,325 

5l9 

6 

Knott  Mill  (M.S.J.  &  A.) . 

171 

393 

335 

1,404 

2-9 

7 

London  Road  (M.S.J.  &.  A.) 

159 

420 

392 

971 

20 

S 

Central  (C.L.C.,  L.M.S.  and  L.N.E.) 

1,364 

5,494 

2,837 

9,695 

201 

Total  arrivals 

6,804 

30,615 

10,792 

48,211 

100-0 

Percentage 

141 

63' 5 

22'4 

lOO'O 

Note — Wartime  figures  Lire  inflated  by  restriction  in  road  services :  a  current  census  would  be  unreliable. 


Table  2  RUSH-HOUR  ARRIVALS  AND  AVERAGE  DEPARTURE  COOKINGS  (EXCLUDING  SEASON  TICKETS)— FOUR 

MANCHESTER  TERMINALS 


Morn  ing  b  usiness-  ho  ur  art  vaJs 


Departure  bookings  {excluding  season  tickets)-\L)31 


Annual  bookings 


6  winter  months 


Peak  summer  month 


Station 

Peak  hour 
8  a.m.  to 

9  ! 

Per  ren¬ 
tage 

7  a.m. 
to 

10  a.m. 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Annua! 

total 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Daily 

average 

JandMa r,  ^ 
Oct.j  Dec. 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Daily 
a  rCrage 

Max. 

month 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Daily 

average 

(i) 

(2) 

0) 

,  (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

m 

(10) 

cm 

(12) 

03) 

Victoria  .  _ 

9,324 

33  3 

14,928 

347 

2,325,660 

41-8 

6,380 

1,00.1,784 

40-6 

5,500 

268,539 

439  1 

3,670 

London  Ro,td  ,  . 

10,111 

36-6 

14,122 

328 

803,586 

14*4 

2,200 

351,734 

143 

1T930 

80,713 

13*3 

2,600 

(including  Mayfield) 
Central 

5,494 

19-9 

9.695 

22*6 

US  15,820 

32-6 

4,980 

844,934 

343 

4,680 

192,871 

315 

6,220 

Exchange 

2,670 

9'7 

4,266 

8*9 

626,107 

1 1*2 

1,720 

267,115 

108 

1 ,250 

6S,900 

1L3 

2,220 

Totals  . . 

27,599 

1000 

43,011 

ICOO 

5,571,173 

1000 

j 

15,230 

2,465,567 

1000 

13,360 

611,023 

100  0 

19,710 

Tabic  3  ESTIMATED  DAILY  USAGE  OF  FOUR  MANCHESTER  TERMINALS — 1337 


Estimated  daily  usage  of  stations  (arrivals  and  departures) 


I 

Station 

A  xcra 

ge  for  12  months 

Average . 

far  6  winter  months 

Average  for  peak  month 

Comparative 
daily  usage 
winter  and 
summer 

A  r rivals 

col  (3)-- 
2  /.cal. 

(7) 

Total  daily 
usage 

2  >.  col 
(14) 

Per- 

c  enrage 

Arrivals 
col.  (3)  -1- 
2  >:  col 

(10) 

Total  daily 
usage 

2  <  col 
07) 

Per- 
cent  age 

Arrivals 
col.  (3)4- 
2  A  coL 
(13) 

Total  daily 
usage 

1  x  col. 
(20) 

Per¬ 

centage 

(14) 

05) 

(16) 

(17) 

08) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

Victoria 

27,688 

55,376 

37  6 

25,928 

51,856  ' 

37'2 

32,268 

64,536 

39-2 

52,000-65,000 

London  Road  (including  Mayfield) 

13,522 

37,044 

i  25,1 

17,982 

35,96- 

258 

19,322 

38,644 

23-5 

36,000-39,000 

General . 

i  19.655 

39,510 

26*8 

19,055 

38.110 

27*3 

22,135 

44,270 

26*8 

33,000-44,000 

Exchange 

7,706 

15,412 

105 

6,766 

13,532 

l  9‘7 

8,706 

17,412 

10-5 

14,000-17,000 

Totals  . . 

73,571 

147,142 

100  0 

69,731 

139,462 

1000 

82,431 

164,862 

1000 

! 

140,000-165,000 

Morning  business-hour  arrivals  arc  presumed  to  comprise  holders  of  season,  workmen's  and  cheap  day  tickets  travelling  regularly  to  work  in 
Manchester  and  returning  at  evening  peak  hours  on  the  same  day.  In  this  category,  therefore,  the  number  of  arrivals  equals  the  number  of  departures. 
Departure  brokings  (excluding  season  tickets)  are  likewise  balanced  by  arrivals.  In  addition  there  is  a  third  category,  comprising  shoppers  and 
others  arriving  between  10  a.m.  and  4  pan.  and  later  returning  home.  In  the  absence  of  precise  figures  the  number  of  such  occasional  visitors  is 
laken  ns  approximately  equal  to  the  number  of  departure  bookings.  Hence, 

Regular  travellers  (arrivals  and  departures)  2  X  morning  arrivals 

Occasional  travellers  (departures  and  arrivals)—  2  x  departure  bookings 

Occasional  visitors  (arrivals  and  departures)  2  x  departure  bookings 

Total  daily  usage  =  2  x  morning  arrivals  -r  4  y  departure  bookings. 
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Table  4 

Daily  deliveries  an d  collections  by  railway  companies'  road  vehicles  from  and  to  rite  goods  terminals  within  the  are^i  inside  the  Inner 
Ring  Road  :  Ancoats,  Central,  Deansgate,  Liverpool  Road,  London  Road  (Ducic  Street;,  Salford  (Irwell  Street  and  New  Bailey  Yard). 
Goods  carted  from  stations  imo  the  central  area  —  1 J41  tons  daily 
Goods  carted  to  stations  from  the  central  area  =  1,012  ,,  „ 

2 .153  -  46  percent  of  Manchester's  daily  goods  traffic 


Table  5 


Estimated  daily  deliveries  and  collections  by  railway  Companies'  road  vehicles  from  and  to  proposed  &ib- depots  within  live  sectors  of  I  ho 

area  outside  the  Inner  Ring  Road. 


Sub-area 

Limits  of  sector 

Proposed 
sub- depot 

Daily  road 
delivery 

Daily  road 
collection 

Total  daily  tonnage 
through  sub-depot 

No.  1  . . 
No.  2 

No.  3  . . 
No.  4  . . 
No.  5  . . 

1 

Princess  Road  and  Ashton  Old  Road 

Ashton  Old  Road  and  Oldham  Road 

Oldham  Road  and  Bury  New  Road  . . 
linry  New  Road  and  Lccles  New  Road 

Ecclcs  New  Road  and  Princess  Road 

Longsight 

Newton  Heath 
Crumpsall 

Brmdle  Heath 

Old  Tm  fiord  . . 

290  tons 

206  tons 

190  tons 

1 33  tons 

376  ions 

26S  tons 

268  tons 

220  tons 

170  tons 

393  ions 

55S  =  12 1  „ 
414  =  10  c 
410  =9-| 
303  =  7  £ 

769  =  16/  £. 

Total 

1,195  tons 

1,319  tons 

2,514  tons  -  54  per 
cent  of  Manchester's 
goods  traffic 

AW.—No  traffic  ushmalcs  are  available  for  Lin  alternative  proposal — an  Ardwick  sub-depot  serving  the  sector  between  Hyde  Road  and  Ashton  New 
Road. 


Table  6 

In  addition  to  the  daily  quantities  given  for  the  railway  central  area  and  sub-areas,  there  is  a  daily  total  of  4,589  tons  carted  by  private 
firms,  comprising: 

Goods  carted  from  depots  ^  764  tons  Goods  la  depots  =  295  tons 

Coal  carted  from  depots  »  3,530  tons  —  — 


Daily  total  4,294  tons 


Daily  total  295  tons 


No  figures  arc  available  for  the  separate  sub-areas. 

RING  WAY  AIRPORT 


ORIGINAL  LAYOUT 

In  the  initial  stage  the  landing  ground  had  four  grass  landing 
strips,  each  about  3,-600  feet  long,  giving  ciglu-way  landing 
with  a  maximum  gradient  of  1  in  60.  Sufficient  land  was  ac¬ 
quired  to  allow  the  final  development  of  about  360  acres  of 
landing  ground,  so  as  to  give  eight-way  landing  in  the  same 
directions  as  before,  but  wilb  lengths  of  3,900  feet  to  6.300  feel, 
the  Ini  ter  being  the  “fog”  runway,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  the 
S.W.-R1L  direction.  [1240 

WARTI  ME  1 M  PROVEMENTS 

Since  a  grass  landing  ground  cannot  stand  up  to  continued 
use  in  all  weathers  by  heavy  wartime  traffic,  the  Ministry  of 
Aircraft  Production  has  constructed,  by  agreement  with  the 
corporation,  three  hard  runways  of  reinforced  -concrete  carpeted 
with  pervious  bituminous  asphalt.  It  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  construct  a  hard  runway  in  the  fourth  direction, 
thai  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  as  high  winds  in  Litis  direction  are  in 
any  case  rare,  and  usually  accompanied  by  such  bad  visibility 
that  non-operatioual  flying  would  be  cancelled.  1  he  hard 
runways  are  1 50  feet  wide  and  from  3,30010  4,200  feet  long.  [1250 

PASSENGER  CAPACITY 

The  Air  Ministry  pamphlet  forecasts  that  improved  radio 
controls  will  make  possible  20  movements  of  aircraft  per  hour, 
with  possible  ultima ic  increase  to  30  movements.  [1251 


On  this  basis,  allowing  for  a  peak-hour  figure  of  12  per  cent 
of  the  daily  traffic,  and  assuming  winter  traffic  to  be  one-half 
of  summer  traffic,  with  very  few  movements  on  Sundays,  the 
capacity  of  a  single- run  way  aerodrome  may  reach  from 
400,000  to  470,000  passengers  per  year  The  number  of 
passengers  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  amount  of  freight 
transported  by  air.  _  [1252 

Croydon  aerodrome  in  1937  handled  about  154,000  pas¬ 
sengers  to  and  from  the  Continent,  If  the  rate  of  increase  in 
Continental  traffic  obtaining  between  1931  and  1937  had 
continued,  full  capacity  would  have  been  reached  by  about 
1951.  Annual  passenger  movements  in  and  out  of  Amsterdam 
and  Stock  holm  aerodromes  were  64,000  and  52,500  persons 
respectively.  From  August,  1938,  to  July,  1939,  inclusive, 
Ringway  was  used  by  5,400  passengers.  [1253 

Assuming  that  Croydon  was  used  by  the  population  of 
Greater  London  only,  i.e.,  8,000,000  persons— though  in 
actual  fact  the  aerodrome  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  all 
Continental  traffic  from  this  country — and  taking  a  population 
of  750,000  for  Manchester,  pro  rata  Ringway  would  have  had 
about  15,000  passengers  had  it  been  in  operation  as  long  as 
Croydon.  Taking  a  population  of  1,300,000— the  population 
of  the  Manchester  regional  planning  area— its  traffic  would 
have  been  25.000  persons,  [1254 

From  Lhese  figures  an  estimate  of  45,000  Continental  pas¬ 
sengers  in  1951  would  appear  to  be  optimistic.  So  far  as  can 
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APPENDIX  E 


INDUSTRY 


NOTES  ON  TABLES  1  and  2 

Apart  from  “shadow”  factories  sponsored  by  the  Government, 
all  building  activity  has  been  cut  to  a  minimum  during  the  war; 
expanding  undertakings  have  had  to  find  accommodation  in 
premises  vacated  by  industries  concentrated  under  Govern- 
ment  d  t  recti  on  t  or  have  followed  a  policy  of  dispersal  as  a 
precaution  against  air-raid  damage.  Wartime  factories  in 
Manchester  are  therefore  of  much  the  same  size  as  they  were 
before  the  wan  [i2f>o 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  I  that  in  1943  the  greatest 
number  of  operatives  were  engaged  in  General  Engineering, 
but  Tabic  2  shows  that  half  of  these  people  worked  in  a  few 
large  factories  each  employing  more  than  1,000  operatives. 
Conversely,  three-quarters  of  the  factories  in  the  industry 
were  very  small,  and  employed  among  them  relatively  few 
people,  [  1 2ft  l 

The  next  most  important  manufacturing  ndustry,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  numbers  employed,  was  Clothing,  which  in 
normal  times  employs  the  greatest  number.  The  smaller 
factories,  with  up  to  250  workers  each,  employed  the  bulk  of 
the  operatives,  and  generally  employment  was  evenly  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  lower  size-groups,  1262 

Electrical  Engineering  showed  characteristics  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  of  general  engineering.  [1263 

In  the  Chemical  industry  a  large  number  of  factories  in  the 
lowest  size-group  employed  a  substantial  proportion  of  all  the 


operatives  but  more  than  half  worked  in  a  very  few  factories  of 
the  largest  size.  [1264 

The  most  even  distribution  of  factories  among  the  various 
size -groups  occurred  in  the  Rubber  industry;  again  the  larger 
factories  dominated  the  field  of  employment,  in  this  industry 
the  amalgamation  of  smaller  firms,  or  their  absorption  by 
larger  firms,  may  have  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  smaller 
factories.  Furthermore,  migration  from  the  area  may  have  been 
heaviest  among  Lhe  smaller  firms,  leaving  the  industry  remain¬ 
ing  ld  the  city  to  the  larger  concerns  and  to  those  firms  most 
closely  related  to  the  clothing  industry1,  [1265 

Cotton  showed  an  even  distribution  of  factories  among  the 
several  size-groups,  with  employment  greatest  in  the  three 
groups  between  100  and  1,000;  in  the  finishing  section  of  the 
trade  and  in  the  other  Textile  Industries  taken  together  a  largc^ 
number  of  small  factories  employed  17  per  cent  of  the  total.. 
but  a  few  big  ones  employed  more  than  20  per  cent.  1 1 266* 
As  a  result  of  post-war  industrial  reorganisation,  am!  of 
amalgamations  induced  by  the  need  for  a  vigorous  export 
policy,  factories  with  between  100  and  1,000  operatives  may 
become  more  numerous  and  absorb  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
labour  force.  At  the  same  time,  the  development  of  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  initial  demand  for  consumer  goods  may  bring 
a  number  of  new  firms  into  existence.  The  proportion  of  small 
factories  may  therefore  increase ;  but  as  trading  in  general 
settles  down  to  peacetime  conditions  their  number  will 
probably  sink  below  the  present  level.  [126? 


Table  I 

OPERATIVES  EMPLOYED  IN  MAIN  INDUSTRIES  IN  MANCHESTER,  1943 


Industry 

Sub-division 

No.  of  operatives 

Total 

Engineering 

General  . . 

43,295 

— 

Motor  vehicle  repairs 

2,821 

Aircraft  . . 

9,681 

55,797 

Electrical  engineering 

— 

2,424 

Aircraft  . . 

150 

2,574 

Colton  and  textiles  . 

Spinning  and  weaving 

4,415 

Bleaching,  dyeing  and  printing 

3,127 

Other  textiles  and  allied  miscellaneous  industries 

10,066 

1 7,608 

Rubber 

^ _ 

_ 

6,686 

Chemicals 

— 

— 

5,754 

Currying  ., 

— 

715 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

— 

— 

9,483 

Printing,  paper  and  stationery 

— 

— 

HM2 

Building 

Building  and  decorating 

2,493 

— 

Timber  and  woodworking  .  . 

3,387 

5,880 

Clothing 

— 

— 

32,967 

Miscellaneous 

Personal  services 

649 

Laundries 

2,246 

Other  miscellaneous 

9,525 

12,420 

Total  number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  main  industries  in  the  city,  1943 

158,266 
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NOTES  ON  TABLES  4  and  5 
The  number  of  employees  in  the  Clothing  industry,  which 
enjoyed  considerable  local  prosperity,  was  higher  than  the 
national  average  throughout  the  period.  [1268 

The  numbers  employed  in  Electrical  Engineering,  after 
declining  sharply  between  1929  and  1934,  increased  in  the 
region  more  slowly  than  n  ihe  country  as  a  whole.  The 
industry *s  location  index  reached  its  peak  in  1936,  when  the 
region's  greater  share  in  the  trade  of  the  whole  country  counter¬ 
balanced  its  initial  loss  during  the  period  of  decline.  By  1937, 
however,  although  local  employment  was  still  rising,  the 
industry  was  becoming  less  concentrated  in  this  region.  [1269 
General  Engineering,  including  iron  and  steel  founding, 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metal  working,  suffered  a  sharp 
decline  in  1934,  which  was  due  (apart  from  national  causes) 
to  the  migration  of  several  large  engineering  firms  from  the 
region  to  other  areas,  in  particular  to  the  Midlands  and  Greater 
London ;  this  migration  naturally  had  severe  repercussions  on 
many  ancillary  industries  within  the  group.  However,  the 


position  improved  somewhat  towards  1937,  and  replies  to  the 
industrial  questionnaire  indicate  a  further  improvement  since 
the  outbreak  of  war.  [1270 

The  Chemical  industry  maintained  its  local  concentration.!  1 271 
In  Rubber  the  regional  decline  between  1929  and  1936  was 
more  marked  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  U  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  first  to  the  advent  of  the  light  car,  manufactured  mainly 
by  firms  located  in  the  Midlands,  which  increased  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  motor  industry  and  its  allied  trades  in  that 
area,  and  secondly  to  a  tendency  for  some  sections  of  t lie 
garment-manufacturing  trade  to  migrate  to  Northern  Ireland 
and  attract  rubber  proofers  to  their  new  location.  In  spile  of 
such  influences  the  industry  remained  highly  concentrated  in 
the  region  throughout  the  period.  f 1 272 

Employment  In  Building,  after  experiencing  a  sharp  decline, 
rose  to  a  peak  in  1936,  but  at  no  time  reached  the  national 
average.  If  the  amount  of  building  undertaken  in  a  district 
is  a  guide  to  its  prosperity,  the  low  location  index  may  indicate 
some  lack  of  confidence  at  the  lime  in  the  region's  future.  [1 273 


Table  4  TRENDS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  REGION  AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

(1929  ==  100) 


industry 

Region 

United  Kingdom 

\<m 

1936 

1937 

1934 

3936 

3937 

Building 

9T9 

J 1325 

noo 

103-n 

1200 

122-25 

General  engineering,  iron  and  steel  founding  . . 

756 

80- 1 

900 

83-5 

96-4 

109'0 

Electrical  engineering 

95-4 

10S-2 

128-25 

104'0 

320'5 

1 36  0 

ChemiCiils 

1050 

1005 

110-75 

94$ 

96'2 

10.3  5 

Rubber 

68-75 

66' 3 

68'9 

90'25 

89-0 

99  5 

Coal-mining 

89-9 

93-5 

93-0 

74 '3 

750 

84  0 

Cotton  (spinning  and  weaving) 

97-25 

75'0 

79'3 

74-4 

74’S 

77-4 

Textile  bleaching,  printing  and  dyeing 

S8-9 

845 

&4*2 

8625 

36-5 

86-6 

Clothing 

105-0 

1030 

109+0 

938 

102-25 

1010 

Distributive  trades 

I0S-0 

105-5 

1099 

1 13*25 

117-25 

120-0 

Ah  other  industries 

97-5 

1060 

114-8 

102  2 

3112 

118-2 

Table  5  INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY;  REGION 


1929 

1934 

1936 

1937 

Industry 

Insured 

employed 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  tutu! 

Location 

index 

Insured 

employed 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  total 

Location 

index 

Insured 

employed 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  total 

Lacatfof  i 
index 

Insured 

employed 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  total 

Location 

index 

Building 

General  engineering, 
iron  and  steel 

20,415 

4'64 

0-67 

19,920 

4’65 

0'65 

23,150 

5-21 

068 

22,455 

4'79 

0-67 

founding 

30,810  ! 

6-95 

1  -41 

23,375 

5’44 

1  -32 

24,580 

563 

1-28 

27,753 

5-95 

1  ‘25 

Electrical  engineering 

16,623 

376 

5  05 

15,830  ! 

3  70 

4-77 

18.152 

444 

6-50 

21,448 

4  60 

483 

Chemicals  . . 

6,724 

L52 

1-67 

7,094 

f-65  ! 

] -89 

6,782 

1  '54 

1-89 

7,444 

1-59 

1-89 

Rubber 

13,741 

3- 10 

5-65 

9,450 

220 

3-S9 

9,\m 

210 

4  94 

9,478 

203 

4  15 

Coal-mining 

Cotton  (spinning  and 

5,150 

H6 

0-147 

4,630 

108 

018 

4,S20 

1-10 

0'  19 

4,800 

103 

04  7 

weaving) 

Textile  bleaching, 

41,160  , 

932 

216 

40,030 

9-37 

2S9 

30,840 

707 

2-33 

32,610 

700 

2-36 

printing  and  dyeing 

15,910 

3'60 

4  06 

14J85 

3 '28 

432 

13,420 

3-06 

4-26 

13,150 

278 

409 

Clothing 

37,417 

8-45 

254 

39,261 

918 

2-77 

38,506 

3-92 

2'76 

40,659 

8-70 

2  84 

Distributive  trades. . 

75,110 

17-20 

LI  2 

SL 100 

1  IS  95 

113 

78,630 

17-93 

1-12 

82,790 

1,7-70 

J  - 14 

All  other  industries 

178,160 

4030 

0-74 

173,550 

40-50 

0-72 

188,550 

43-24 

0'76 

204,910 

43-83 

0-76 

Totals  .. 

441,220 

100  00 

— 

423,425 

10000 

— 

436,618 

loom 

— 

467,497 

100  00 

— 

231 


LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRY 

The  Colton  Spinning,  Weaving  and  Textile  Finishing  indus¬ 
tries  have  tended  to  congregate  near  Rochdale  Road,  with  the 
smaller  finishing  firms  predominating  in  the  north-eastern 
sector  of  the  industrial  belt.  Spinning  and  weaving  show  some 
concentration  in  Miles  Platting  and  Newton  Heath.  Firms 
engaged  in  textile  engineering  tend  to  congregate  between  the 
textile  and  general  engineering  areas.  [1274 

Centra]  Engineering  is  concentrated  mainly  in  the  eastern 
seeLor,  with  the  heavier  types  (including  some  smelling  and 
forging  works)  principally  between  the  Ashton  Old  and  New 
Roads,  and  i lie  lighter  allied  types  (including  sheet-metal  work 
and  textile  engineering)  generally  toward  the  outer  northern 
fringe  of  the  sector  near  Philips  Park.  [1275 

There  is  a  marked  concentration  of  the  Clothing  industry  in 
the  Checthnm  Mill  district  and  on  each  side  of  it  along  Bury 
New  Road  and  Rochdale  Road.  Some  firms  have  evidently 
found  advantages  in  a  situation  dose  to  the  commercial  and 
warehouse  area  behind  Piccadilly,  but  the  rest  are  widely 
dispersed,  notable  firms  being  established  in  Chorlton-on- 
Medloek  and  Levenshulmc.  [127ft 

The  Rubber  industry  seems  to  congregate  beside  sources  of 
water  supply,  as  in  the  Clayton  area  along  tile  Ashton  Canal, 
and  in  the  inner  city  area  near  the  River  Medloek  and  the 
Rochdale  Canal.  Some  branches  of  the  industry  have  developed 


near  clothing  factories  for  convenience  in  the  manufacture  of 
waterproof  garments.  [1277 

Table  6 


DAILY  MOVEMENT  OE  INDUSTRIAL  POPULATION,  1921 


Dii  trict 

Persons 
travelling  to 
Manchester 
to  work 

Persons 
travelling  to 
district  front 
Manchester 

Net  intake  into 
Manchester 
front  district 

Salford 

33.789 

11,694 

22.095 

Eccles 

3,-184 

361 

1  3,123 

Middleton  . . 

J  ,379 

1,318 

61 

Prestwick 

3, M2 

187 

2,955 

Stretford 

9,062 

8,524 

538 

Swinton  <&  Pendlcbtiry , 

1,516 

285 

1,231 

Audcnshaw 

649 

226 

423 

Denton 

1,318 

448 

870 

Droylsdcn  . . 

2,782 

1,431 

1,351 

FniJsworth  . . 

2,207 

1,825 

382 

Irhm 

16S 

280 

112 

Urmsion 

2,152 

848 

1.304 

Worsley 

710 

36 

674 

Totals 

62,358 

27,463 

34,895 

Table  7  COMPARISON  OF  DENSITIES  IN  MANCHESTER  WITH  THOSE  IN  WELWYN  AND  TR AFFORD  PARK 


Industry 


Persons  per  acre  of  floor  area 


Main 

Sub -division 

Welwyn 

Manchester 

Tr afford  Park 

Rubber 

Component  and  Jighl  engin- 

(Including  water-proofing  of  fabrics) 

56 

160 

— 

eering 

Tools  . . 

329 

35S 

- — 

Medium  engineering 

Component  pans 

178 

230 

— - 

General  engineering 

92 

100 

33 

Forging 

(including  foundry  work) 

100 

150 

1JR 

Sheet  metal 

(Including  galvanising) 

184 

235 

178 

Electrical  engineering 

Fittings  and  parts 

432 

500 

— 

Meters  and  starters,  etc. 

232 

250 

241 

Chemicals 

Paints,  varnishes,  spirits  and  enamels 

99 

165 

- — 

Clothing 

(Including  waterproof  clothing) 

263 

445 

— 

Food,  drhi  k  and  tobacco 

Bread-baking 

161 

165 

Building 

Prefabricated  slabs  . . 

S5 

— 

48 

Table  8  SURVEY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  USE  OF  SPACE  IN  TRAFEORD  PARK 


Industry 

Sub-division 

Persons  per  acre 
of  floor  area 

Proportion  of 
site  built-up 

Building 

Saw-milling  and  general  timber 

43 

0'37 

Joinery  and  woodworking  . . 

101 

043 

Other  building 

42 

0G3 

Engineering 

General 

33 

0"74 

Motor 

237 

0-37 

Electrical 

241 

0  5 

Constructional 

7'5 

0'6J 

Heating  and  ventilating 

178 

0  47 

Casting  (ferrous  and  non-ferrous) . 

1  IS 

066 

Chemicals 

General 

46 

053 

Oil-refining 

29 

056 

Food 

Flour-milling 

78 

0'53 

Edible  oils 

86 

046 

All  industries:  average  proportion  of  sire  built-up  —  O' 5 
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Tabic  8 — con  hi  SURVEY  OR  INDUSTRIAL  USE  OF  SPACE  IN  CITY  AREA 


Industry 

Sub- division 

Persons  per 
acre  of  flour 
urea 

Proportion 
of  site 
built-up 

Number  of 
storeys 

A  xertige 
number  of 
store  ry.\ 

Rubber 

(Including  water-proofing  of  fabrics) 

160 

0'75 

1  to  4 

2 

Cotton  and  textile  bleaching, 

Cotton  spinning — Medium 

50  1 

dyeing  and  printing 

Fine 

100 

OK 

I  to  5 

4 

Raising  and  finishing 

40  f 

Bleaching  and  dyeing 

110 

Other  textiles  and  mised- 

Rag-sorting  and  waste 

70 

0  65  ) 

lancous  trades  allied  to  tex- 

Cotton  waste  manufactures 

140 

OKS  t 

1  to  4 

■> 

tiles 

Quiltings 

3to 

0S5  J 

Making-up  and  finishing 

1,750* 

L0 

Chemicals 

Matches 

215 

0-75 

1  &2 

Paint,  varnish  and  spirits 

165 

0-45 

I  to  3 

T 

Dyestuffs  and  general  chemicals 

HO 

0  4 

!  to  4 

1 

Distilleries,  tar  and  glycerine 

55 

0-45 

1  &  2 

! 

Clothing 

Baby  clothing 

2.300* 

D  H 

1  A  2 

1 

Underwear,  shirtings,  etc.  .  . 

soo 

0'75 

1  tu  -1 

General  clothing  (including  waterproof 

clothing) 

445 

0  9 

I  to  5 

3 

Finishing,  pressing  and  making-up 

170 

0  9 

1  to  5 

5 

Priming 

Letterpress  printing,  newsprinting,  etc. 

1 15 

0-9 

1  to  5 

5 

&  over 

Laundries 

— ■ 

2S5 

OS 

!  to  3 

2 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

Tea-mixing,  Hour- blending  and  currant 

cleaning 

1,000 

0  35 

I 

1 

Tobacco 

435 

095 

1  to  4 

3 

Tripe-boiling  and  dressing 

3 IX) 

0  75 

1  &  2 

2 

Bread-baking 

165 

05 

1  &  2 

1 

Pickles  and  sauces 

1 10 

0  75 

1 

I 

Lard  and  edible  fats 

165 

0'5 

1  to  4 

-> 

Breweries  and  bottling  (including  vinegar).  . 

70 

0-85 

1  1L>  4 

5 

Component  and  light  engin¬ 

Gauges  and  precision  tools 

1 .500 

0  55  ^ 

eering 

Art  metal  working 

800 

0l35  l 

1  &  2 

1 

Tools 

555 

—  ■*  1 

Engraving  for  calico  printers 

245 

OS 

1  to  3 

t 

Nuts  and  bolts 

135 

0  75 

1  &  1 

l 

Medium  engineering 

Component  parts,  etc. 

230 

06 

1  &  2 

t 

Cranes  and  hoists 

155 

075 

I  &  2 

1 

Textile  and  bakery  engineering,  structural 

steel-work 

HX) 

0-7 

t  &  2 

2 

Textile-machinery,  gas  plant,  water  heaters 

57 

085 

1  &  2 

-t 

Forging 

— 

.150 

06  \ 

1 

(Including  die-caslmg) 

100 

0-5  / 

I  (X  - 

j 

Heavy  engineering 

Locos,  steam  hammers,  springs  and  axles. . 

125 

0-7 

!  to  4 

'i 

Wire- drawing 

(Including  wire- weaving  and  netting) 

210  app 

0-7  S 

1  to  3 

! 

Motor  engineering 

300  app 

— 

1  to  3 

1 

Sheet  metal 

(Including  galvanising) 

235 

OKS 

1 

1 

Electrical  engineering 

General  . 

170 

0-6 

Meters  and  slarters,  etc. 

250 

065  [ 

1  to  3 

2 

Fittings  and  parls 

500 

0-33  > 

All  industries:  tiverftfct  proportion  of  site  built-up  =  0  60 


-To  comply  with  the  regulation!!  laid  down  under  i.he  Factories  Act,  1937,  by  which  the  minimum  Liir-space  allowance  was  increased  from 
200  clt.  fi.  to  400  cu.  1L  per  person,  the  density  of  operatives  engaged  m  these  industries  must  be  reduced.  The  maximum  number  of  operative* 
(,it  400  cu.  ft.  per  person),  with  a  depth  of  14  ft.  from  floor  Eo  floor,  is  1,560  per  acre* 

Under  the  Act  lirms  have  five  years  in  which  to  comply  with  the  space  regulations,  bui  if  satisfactory  mechanical  moans  of  ventilation  are  intro¬ 
duced  a  funher  live  years  may  be  granted  before  ytiici  compliance  k  required. 
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Table  9  THE  INDUSTRIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  MANCHESTER  AND  THE  REGION 


Industry 

1931 

197! 

Percentage  of  total  industrial 
population  employed 

Percentage  of  future  industrial 
population  likely  So  he  employed 

Ultimate 
number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed 
Manchester 

Manchester 

Region 

Region 

Manchester 

Bricks . 

04 

0-45 

0-55 

OS 

91 5 

Chemicals  and  explosives  .  . 

F6S 

1  '27 

I  '4 

171 

3,128 

White  lead,  paints,  etc.  .  .  . .  ,  . . 

DM 

0J4 

D- 15 

015 

275 

Grease,  glue  and  soap 

0-17 

0-S7 

0-9 

0-5 

915 

Iron  and  steel  smelting 

01 18 

0-76 

1-0 

0-42 

768 

Iron  and  steel  founding 

15 

I  43 

1-65 

!  72 

5,145 

General  engineering  . . 

524 

4  91 

4'5 

4 '93 

9,025 

Electrical  engineering 

331 

4-9S 

4-65 

3-0 

5,485 

Repair  of  vehicles 

297 

38 

4-0 

3-15 

5,760 

Cutlery  and  small  took 

0'09 

0-08 

0'2 

02 

3  Mi 

Other  metals 

2'55 

275 

25 

27 

4,940 

Cotton 

639 

9 '4 

8'Q 

5'Q 

9,150 

Wool  . . 

0-09 

D'07 

— - 

- — 

— 

Silk . 

008 

0-13 

0-15 

01 

183 

M  ixed  fibres  . . 

248 

2-09 

27 

2‘ 62 

4,785 

Textile  dyeing  and  printing 

2-46 

4-04 

35 

30 

5,485 

Currying*  furs,  skins 

0-25 

0-29 

0'25 

0-2 

366 

Leather  and  leather  substitutes 

0-2 

0-29 

0-25 

015 

274 

Clothing 

17-23 

14-7 

1 50 

1 7-5 

f  32.000 

Food . 

3-46 

378 

4-0 

3'65 

6,676 

Drink 

0  89 

0S3 

1-0 

t-0 

1.829 

Tobacco 

0-33 

0'02 

01 

0-5 

915 

Woodworking  and  limber 

0-75 

071 

l-O 

1-0 

1,829 

Furniture  and  fittings 

1-72 

1-39 

F5 

2'0 

3,655 

Paper,  printing  and  stationery 

58 

5-09 

50 

57 

10,420 

Rubber  , .  , .  ,  P 

1-81 

F63 

F8 

2  0 

5,655 

Musical  instruments  . 

011 

0'09 

D'l 

015 

275 

Mixed -manufacturing  industries 

077 

07 

0-7 

07 

1,281 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  industry 

217,500 

Mining  and  quarrying 

0  64 

1-69 

F0 

0-35 

643 

Building  and  decorating 

4-9*1 

4-S1 

5-0 

515 

9,427 

Essential  services 

1-92 

1 76 

2'0 

20 

3,658 

Distributive  trades  . . 

280 

25- IS 

26-0 

28-25 

51,672 

Total  number  of  persons 

employed  in  other  industry' 

65,400 

Guano  Total 

in  ell  industry 

1 82,900 

SPACE  ABOUT  BUILDINGS 


The  necessity  for  space  about  dwellings  from  several 

main  cimsiderai  ions— -that  of  having  adequate  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion  in  the  buildings.  that  of  having  adequate  access,  that  of 
preventing  l he  spread  of  fire  and  that  of  having  sufficient  space 
to  give  adequate  outdoor  amenities.  [1278 

This  extract  from  Design  of  Dwellings”,  a  recent  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  is  equally  applicable  to  indus¬ 
trial  premises.  U  wo-uld  be  irrational  to  improve  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  neglect  the  workplaces  in  which  people  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  waking  hours.  Satisfactory  standards  of 
daylight,  ventilation  and  air  space  are  essential  to  industrial 
efficiency  anti  well-being.  [1279 

Industrial  over-development,  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  congestion  in  the  past,  will  have  to  be  prevented  by 
control  of  the  proportion  of  any  site  upon  which  buildings 
may  be  erected.  This  control  must,  however,  be  flexible  enough 
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to  allow  for  the  varying  requirements  of  widely  different 
industries  and  processes:  iron  and  steel  smelting,  which 
requires  lofty  single-storey  buildings  30  feet  or  more  in  height 
and  covering  extensive  areas  of  land,  must  fall  within  its  scope 
just  as  much  as  clothing,  some  forms  of  which  may  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  multi-storey  premises  having  a  floor-lo-floor  height 
oflcss  than  15  feet.  [1280 

The  pre-war  Mode!  Clauses  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  seem  to  imply  that  there  should  be  no  control  of 
the  space  occupied  by  buildings  in  industrial  zones.  It  has, 
however,  been  the  practice  of  many  planning  authorities, 
particularly  in  the  development  of  new  industrial  areas,  to 
limit  the  proportion  of  any  industrial  site  which  may  be 
covered  by  buildings  according  to  the  standards  suggested 
for  other  buildings'*  in  the  notes  to  the  appropriate  Model 
Clauses,  i.e. : 


Proportion  of  site  which 
Height  of  building  may  he  occupied  by 

building 

Not  exceeding  3D  feel ,  nor  more  than  one 
storey  above  ground  level  over  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
building  . .  ,  .  . .  . .  . ,  3/4 

L’ acceding  30  feet,  or  more  than  one  storey 
above  ground  level  over  more  than  one- 
tjiiaricr  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
building  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  2/3 

Under  this  control  multi-storey  buildings  which  do  not 
cover  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  ground  under  development, 
or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  site,  can  still  be  erected  on 
adjacent  plots  so  that  they  seriously  overshadow  one  another. 
More  effective  means  of  control  than  this  are  required  if 
working  conditions  arc  to  be  healthy  and  cheerful.  Tt  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  industrial  development  and  redevelopment  should 
have  to  comply  with  satisfactory  daylighting  standards  and 
that  the  proportion  of  site  to  be  builL  upon  should  be  so 
controlled  that  the  breaks  between  buildings  arc  sufficient  to 
secure  the  proper  circulation  of  air,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
fires,  to  provide  access  for  fire-fighting  equipment,  and  to 
make  the  whole  layout  architecturally  satisfactory  in  propor¬ 
tions  and  appearance.  [!2wr 

That  such  a  control  may  reasonably  be  exercised  is  shown 
by  1  he  following  findings.  [128: 


SINGLE-STOREY  PREMISES 

The  amount  of  daylight  which  can  penetrate  into  a  single- 
storey  building  is  governed  by  the  form  and  position  of  its 
windows.  With  the  customary  types  of  north,  lantern,  or 
clerestory  lighting,  adequate  daylight  can  be  admitted  over  the 
entire  floor  area;  no  doubt  this  is  one  reason  why  so  many 
i  n  d  a  st  ria  list  s  express  a  pre  fe  re  nee  fi  >  r  si  n  gl  e-sto  rcy  d  evef  opment . 
The  proper  spacing  of  single-storey  premises  js  nevertheless 
desirable  to  obtain  adequate  breaks  between  buildings  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  above,  and  also  to  safeguard  outdoor 
amenities,  it  is  accordingly  suggested  that  the  space  to  be 
occupied  by  single-storey  buildings  should  be  controlled  by  a 
satisfactory  building  line  and  a  ] 0-foot  minimum  distance 
between  building  and  site  boundaries,  provided  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  site  covered  by  buildings  docs  not  exceed  four- 
fifths.  Thus  amenity  and  open -space  provisions  will  increase 
with  rhesizc  of  the  building  and  consequently  with  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  it.  [1283 

PREMISES  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  STOREYS 

Buildings  whose  outer  walls  are  in  one  plane  from  ground  to 
parapet  should  he  limited  to  about  50  feeL  in  width  in  order 
thy  it  the  area  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  floor  into  which 
insufficient  daylight  penelndes  from  windows  on  either  side 
may  be  kept  to  a  reasonable  minimum.  Between  two  and  five 
per  cent  of  daylight  is  adequate  for  the  majority  of  industrial. 
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Where  people  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  waking  hours  it  is  essential  that  satisfactory  conditions  of 
daylight,  ventilation  and  air  space  be  provided.  This  diagram  illustrates,  for  various  heights  of  buildings, 
the  maximum  proportion  of  an  industrial  site  which  may  be  built  upon  if  satisfactory  conditions  are  to  be 
attained. 

Where  more  than  one  storey  is  erected  the  width  of  the  building  should  be  limited  to  ensure  that  satis¬ 
factory  daylight  conditions  prevail  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  i.e.  at  the  point  of  greatest  distance  from  the 
windows. 
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processes,  and  this  amount  will  penetrate  to  approximately 
one- third  of  the  depth  of  such  premises,  on  a  working  plane 
two  feet  nine  inches  high,  if  they  arc  spaced  at  twice  their  height 
apart  and  if  each  storey  is  at  least  15  feet  high  with  windows 
about  15  feet  wide.  [1284 

The  limitation  imposed  by  requiring  a  two-per-cent  daylight 
penetration  on  the  ground  floor  to  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the 
premises  reduces  the  maximum  floor-area  index  (the  ratio  of 
floor  area  to  site  area)  for  two-storey  premises  of  this  type  to 
about  0-66  and  for  three-storey  premises  to  about  0-78.  A 
floor-are;!  index  of  more  than  0-8  (the  suggested  maximum  for 
single-storey  development)  is  attainable  under  such  conditions 
only  in  premises  of  four  storeys  and  more.  Premises  of  two  or 
three  storeys  will  therefore  be  uneconomical  unless  a  maximum 
ground-floor  area  is  obtained  by  setting  back  the  upper  floors 
and  making  use  of  roof  glaziug  to  enable  daylight  to  penetrate 
diagonally  under  the  first  floor,  by  this  means  the  floor-area 
index  of  two-storey  premises  can  be  raised  to  1  -25,  and  of  threc- 
siorev  premises  to  1-5,  without  reducing  the  daylight  penetra¬ 
tion  on  the  working  plane  to  less  than  two  per  cent  {except  in  a 
central  strip  less  than  20  feet  wide  on  each  floor) ;  provided  that 
where  the  fiooMocciling  height  is  15  feet  the  upper  storeys 
are  not  more  than  about  60  feet  wide  in  the  case  of  two-storey 
premises,  and  not  more  than  50  feet  wide  in  three-storey 
premises,  and  that  where  upper  floors  cannot  be  top-lit  the 
upper-floor  blocks  arc  spaced  not  less  than  twice  their  height 
apart.  [1285 

The  minimum  extension  of  the  ground  floor  on  each  side 
of  the  first  floor  required  to  ensure  a  sufficient  diagonal  pene¬ 
tration  of  daylight  is  about  20  feel.  To  secure  adequate  ground- 
floor  Lighting  in  two-storey  development  on  sites  250  feet  wide 
and  over,  the  upper  floors  may  take  the  form  of  two  or  more 
parallel  blocks  spaced  not  less  than  65  feet  apart,  with  roof 
glazing  over  the  ground  floor  covering  a  maximum  area.  [12S6 
To  maintain  adequate  spacing  between  multi-storey  pre¬ 


mises  on  adjacent  sites,  the  10-fooi  minimum  distance  between 
buildings  and  site  boundary  recommended  for  singlc-storev 
development  must  be  increased  by  five  feet  per  added  storey.  [1287 
If  administrative  offices  are  planned  parallel  to  the  road 
frontage,  a  36-foot  street  with  a  25-foot  building  line  would 
permit  a  daylight  penetration  of  one  per  cent  into  rooms 
20  feet  deep  in  premises  up  to  five  storeys  in  height.  Any  factory 
premises  more  titan  five  storeys  in  height  should  he  designed  on 
a  cruciform  plan.  The  admission  of  adequate  daylight  to  work¬ 
shops  and  offices  will  require  independent  consideration.  [12SS 
Table  10  below  summarises  the  control  which  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  these  provisions,  while  Diagram  29  on  page 
235  illustrates  the  application  of  this  control  to  typical  sites.  [12S9 
To  carry  this  control  to  its  proper  and  logical  conclusion  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impose  varying  height  restrictions  on 
different  sectors  of  each  industrial  zone,  so  that  industrial 
buildings  of  comparable  heights  might  be  grouped  together. 
Otherwise  the  erection  on  adjoining  sites  of  buildings  of  widely 
differing  heights  would  defeat  the  safeguards  intended  to  secure 
adequate  daylight  penetration,  [1290 


Table  10 

SPACING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PREMISES 


Number 

of 

storeys 

Height 
ir:  fee  f 

Distance  opart 

Proportion 
of  site 
built  upon 

Maximum 

jionr-area 

index 

{ground 
floor) 
m  Jeer 

(upper 
storeys) 
m  feet 

1 

Up  to  30* 

20 

4  5 

0-8 

2 

36 

30 

65 

4/5 

1-25 

3 

52 

40 

72 

3/4 

V5 

4 

63 

50 

104 

3  4 

U75 

5 

84 

60 

336 

3/4 

20 

*  Whin  hciyhi  exceeds  30  feet  distance  from  side  boundary  la  be 
increased  by  five  feet  for  each  1 5-fool  increase  in  height. 


FINDINGS  FROM  QUESTIONNAIRES 


LABOUR 

In  the  heavier  forms  of  General  Engineering,  which  include 
forging,  smelting,  iron  founding  and  casting,  male  employees 
predominate ;  in  the  marginal  and  ancillary  types,  such  as  small 
foundries,  sheet-metal  and  non-ferrous  metal  works,  tin-box 
and  container  fa  dories,  many  of  which  are  scattered  among 
predominantly  residential  areas,  approximately  one-third  of 
the  employees  are  women;  in  the  lighter  types  {for  example, 
motor-vehicle  servicing  and  precision-tool  working)  women 
now  predominate  as  a  result  of  increased  employment  during 
the  war.  Throughout  the  industry  the  proportion  of  skilled 
operatives  is  high.  [1291 

Orttoa  and  Clothing  employ  the  highest  proportion  of  female 
labour  in  the  skilled  and  machinist  categories.  Many  firms  in 
the  clothing  industry  have  experienced  a  shortage  of  suitable 
labour,  which  must  have  been  aggravated  by  war  conditions. 
This  industry  should  not  be  dispersed  to  areas  whose  labour 
supply  is  in  demand  fur  other  industries  employing  more 
women  than  men,  [1292 

In  Priming  and  Paper  there  a  high  proportion  of  women 
workers  evenly  divided  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled 

groups.  [1293 

The  lighter  forms  of  FJectrical  Engine® ring,  such  as  radio 

and  component  manufacturing,  use  mostly  unskilled  female 
Labour.  The  heavier  forms,  Such  as  the  manufacture  of  gencra- 
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ting  equipment,  heavy-duty  circuit-breakers  and  convertors, 
employ  a  much  lower  proportion  of  women  and  a  higher 
proportion  of  skilled  technicians,  but  in  the  manufacture  of 
transformers  and  switchgear  a  more  even  division  between 
men  and  women  is  found.  [1294 

The  Textile  Finishing  and  allied  trades  employ  a  varying 
proportion  of  women — relatively  few  in  the  finishing,  bleaching, 
dyeing  and  printing  sections,  and  most  m  the  sheeting,  towel¬ 
ling  and  similar  manufacturing  branches;  as  the  industry  loses 
its  affinity  to  the  cotton  trade  and  begins  to  absorb  the 
technical  skills  common  to  the  clothing  industry,  the  proportion 
of  women  employed  rises  very  sharply.  [1295 

In  the  Chemical  industry  men  hold  an  unusually  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  administrative  and  clerical  posts,  a  fairly  high 
proportion  of  the  unskilled  jobs,  and  a  slightly  lower  but  still 
predominant  proportion  of  the  skilled  jobs.  In  the  dye 
manufacturing  section  the  proportion  of  unskilled  labour 
is  highest;  it  is  slightly  lower  in  the  oil  and  grease  refining 
branches  and  still  lower  in  the  manufacture  of  medicinal 
compounds.  [1 296 

In  the  Rubber  and  the  HujJdiug  and  Woodworking  industries, 
skilled  male  operatives,  including  a  high  proportion  of  machi¬ 
nists,  predominate.  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco  employ  a  fairly 
high  proportion  of  unskilled  labour,  evenly  balanced  as 
between  men  and  women.  [1297 


Table  II 


PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  AREAS  REQUIRED  UY  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

(Classifier!  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour) 


Industry 

Errt [7 

per  acre  of 
floor  area 

Mj.  of 
storeys 

Proportion 
of  site 
built  up 

Acres  of 
built-up  area 
pt  r  ROOD 
employees 

A enw  of 
site  area 
per  1,000 
employees 

Acres  of  site 
urea 

per  1,000 
employees 
plus  50 
!  per  cent 

Actual  site 
oer  cages 
required  by 
ultimate 
population 

(i) 

(2) 

O) 

(4) 

<S) 

(6) 

(7) 

Bricks,  building  dabs  and  glass 

65 

1 

Q'2S 

154 

61  -6 

61'6* 

S6'4 

Chemicals 

HD 

\ 

0  4 

125 

31 -3 

46'9 

146  8 

White  lead,  paint  and  varnish 

150 

2 

0  5 

333 

666 

9-99 

2'S 

Grease,  glue,  soap  and  candles 

130 

2 

05 

3K5 

Til 

1 J  65 

JO-65 

Iron  and  steel  smelting  and  rolling 

20 

1 

0-7 

5(H) 

71  -5 

I07'2 

82-5 

Iron  and  steel  founding 

100 

) 

D'6 

ion 

167 

25 ’0 

78-6 

General  engineering  . . 

100 

2 

0  7 

50 

;  7)5 

10-72 

970 

Electrical  engineering 

zoo 

1 

0  6 

25 

4- 16 

6-24 

34'3 

Repair  of  vehicles 

250 

1 

04 

40 

100 

150 

S6'4 

Shipbuilding,  repairing  and  marine  engineering.. 

HD 

2 

0-7 

4'55 

6'5 

■ — 

— 

Small  tools 

500 

2 

0-5 

10 

20 

3  0 

VO 

Other  metal  industries 

200 

1 

0-5 

S'0 

10 

1 50 

74- L 

Cotton*  mule- spinning 

SO 

4 

OS 

3!  25 

39 

5-8 

S31  It 

Cotton,  ring-spinning 

120 

1 

08 

8  A 

104 

15-6 

142-9 

Wool  and  worsteds . 

140 

2 

065 

357 

5  5 

— 

— 

Silk  and  art,  silk  . 

100 

2 

05 

50 

10 

150 

2-7 

Max,  hemp  and  jute 

170 

2 

0-8 

2  94 

367 

— 

— 

Mixed  fibres 

75 

2 

07 

6'b6 

952 

14-28 

6  HA 

Textile  bleaching*  dyeing  and  printing 

1 10 

3 

06 

3  0 

505 

1  7-57 

4E5 

Currying,  furs  and  skins 

330 

2 

016 

L53 

2'53 

379 

14 

Leather  and  lea  titer  substitutes 

440 

2 

06 

N4 

\  '89 

283 

0$ 

Clothing 

750 

3 

085 

0  505 

0-65 

0 97 

31*1 

Food 

200 

2 

0'6 

2-5 

417 

6-25 

41  S 

Drink 

70 

3 

075 

4  76 

625 

9-52 

J  7'4 

Tobacco 

435 

3 

08 

0  766 

0956 

1-44 

1  3 

Woodworking  and  limber  , . 

ISO 

2 

05 

333 

666 

9-  99 

1ST 

Furniture  and  fittings 

200 

3 

0  75 

J  665 

2- 22 

3-33 

12-2 

Pupennaking,  stationery  and  printing 

115 

5 

0-55 

1  '74 

205 

3  07 

320 

Musical  instruments 

HO 

1 

0-5 

12-5 

250 

37-5 

10-3 

Rubber 

160 

2 

075 

3' 13 

4J6 

6  24 

22H 

Mixed  manufacturing  industries 

150 

2 

065 

3-33 

514 

7'7 1 

9'9 

! 

Total 

1 125'4 

a  Increased  space  for  future  development  not  required  in  th[s  industry  •  f  Omitted  in  total  and  in  further  calculations 


Table  12 

MANCHESTER  INDUSTRIAL  AREA  (DIGEST  OF  CALCULATIONS) 
Condi  lions  in  1931  (ax  shown  by  the  census  of  industry) 


(1)  Population  of  city  . , 

(2)  Industrial  population*  including  unemployed  . . 

(3)  Industrial  population,,  including  unemployed, 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industry 

(4)  Industrial  population  in  extractive  industry,  ser¬ 
vices,  building  and  the  distributive  t ratios 

Item  (2)  as  n  percentage  of  (!) 

Item  (3)  as  a  percentage  of  (I) 

Item  (4)  as  a  percentage  of  (1) 

Anticipated  condition*  when  Plan  is  ultimately  achieved 
Population  of  city 

Percentage  of  population  engaged  in  manufacturing 
industry 

Percentage  of  population  engaged  in  other  industry 
Percentage  of  population  engaged  in  all  industry 
Estimated  industrial  population  . . 


766,3 78  Estimated  industrial  population  in  manufacturing 
283,293  industry 

Estimated  industrial  population  in  other  industry  . . 

182,647 

Net  site  acreage  for  manufacturing  industry 
100,646  Net  site  acreage  for  other  industry 
3(r9  Total  net  site  acreage  required  for  aM  industry 
23$ 

13  1  Ad dit it tn til  id b  n 'an res 

)2  per  cent  of  net  rite  acreage  for  roads 
Recreational  space  afc  I  acne  per  1,000  employees 
475,000  in  manufacturing  industry  ,, 

20  per  con t  of  net  site  acreage  for  industrial  expansion 
25  0  Gross  acreage  required  by  ultimate  population 
13  5  5  per  cent  of  gross  acreage  for  land  unlit  for  development 

3 EES  Total  acreage  required  including  all  allowances 

1 82,900  Area  required  for  industry  —  2,200  acres 


1 17,500 
65,400 
acres 
I J  25 
314 
1,439 


173 

118 
2SS 
2,0  IS 
101 
2,  ]  19 
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EMPLOYMENT  PROSPECTS 
Good  prospects  of  maintaining  full  employment  in  Man¬ 
chester  after  the  war  arc  indicated  by  the  high  proportion  of 
the  firms  returning  completed  questionnaires  who  expect  to  be 
able  to  employ  more  workers.  Increases  are  expected  in  the 
chemical,  rubber,  electrical  and  general  engineering  and  allied 
industries,  as  well  as  in  the  building  trades,  which  have  such  a 
large  part  to  play  in  post-war  reconstruction.  Decreases  are 
expected  in  the  cotton  and  textile  industries,  while  employment 
in  clothing,  food,  drink,  tobacco  and  the  personal-service 
industries  is  likely  to  remain  at  the  pre-war  level.  There  may  be 
a  rise  in  the  clothing  industry  if  the  labour  shortage  experienced 
in  some  ofils  branches  can  be  overcome.  In  general  engineering 
a  slight  decline  in  the  numbers  employed  by  founders  and  casters 
is  expected  by  some  firms,  but  this  may  be  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  by  increasing  employment  in  motor-service  depots  and 
component  manufacturing,  []29S 

advantages  or  present  siting 

The  principal  advantage  which  a  majority  of  firms,  who 
inay  have  to  move,  find  in  their  present  situation  is  their  near- 
ness  to  a  convenient  labour  pooh  The  dispersal  of  population 
emailed  in  redevelopment  will  reduce  this  advantage  and 
encourage  some  comparable  dispersal  of  industry.  [\299 

The  advantages  resulting  from  existing  transport  facilities 
arc  put  next  in  importance.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  work¬ 
people  from  the  planning  of  an  improved  road  network  will 
depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  public  transport  services,  but 
industry  will  reap  direct  advantages  (particularly  from  the 
Intermediate  Ring  Road  connecting  the  major  radial  roads)  in 
the  form  oT  improved  facilities  for  the  delivery  of  raw  materials 
us  well  as  of  finished  and  partially  processed  goods,  [1300 
Other  advantages  arise  from  proximity  to  linked  industries. 
For  example,  the  general  engineering  industry  is  becoming 
more  intimately  concerned  in  the  development  of  other 
industrial  products  for  process  work.  The  manufacturers  of 
these  products,  through  demand  for  electricity,  have  forged 
new  links  with  electrical  engineering.  While  consumption  of 
coal  for  motive  power  has  declined,  its  by-products  arc  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  important  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes, 
chemicals  and  synthetic  compounds.  In  future  the  manufacture 
of  plastic  compounds  requiring  a  combination  of  many  raw 
materials  will  create  new  ties.  [1301 

By  the  collection  of  industries  into  groups,  contact  between 
one  industry'  and  another  will  be  increased,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  complex  interrelationships,  out  of  which  new 
industries  may  be  expected  to  arise,  will  be  assisted,  [1302 


ATTITUDE  TO  RE-SITJNG 

Clothing  manufacturers  are  generally  amenable  to  re-siting 
so  long  as  they  arc  offered  better  transport  facilities  and  have 
room  to  expand  in  their  new  locations.  This  is  the  only 
industry  which  wholly  welcomes  the  suggested  provision  of 
prc-erected  factory  units,  and  is  not  averse  to  the  “flatted’* 
type.  Certain  sections  of  the  industry,  particularly  those  manu¬ 
facturing  finer  garments  such  as  children’s  wear  and  woollen 
underclothing,  tend  to  look  upon  multi-storey  development 
and  the  joint  occupation  of  premises  with  some  disfavour,  but 
apparently  consider  that  single-storey  sectional  factories  will 
meet  their  needs,  [1303 

The  Cotton  industry  is  generally  averse  to  re-siting.  Firms  in 
the  textile-finishing  section  of  the  trade,  particularly  those 
concerned  in  its  later  processes,  would  welcome  prc-crectcd 
factories  with  sections  on  lease;  in  the  cotton-waste  section, 
however,  any  joint  occupation  of  premises  is  considered  un¬ 
suitable  owing  to  the  high  fire  risk.  Some  firms  in  these 
industries  express  a  desire  to  remain  close  to  the  centre  of  the 
city,  where  they  arc  conveniently  situated  for  the  delivery  of 
raw  materials  from  the  parent  industry  to  the  north  and  north¬ 
west,  and  relatively  near  to  the  marketing  centre  and  the  allied 
clothing  industry,  [1304 

The  smaller  Engineering  firms  are  generally  not  averse  to 
re-siting  and  express  an  interest  in  prc-erected  factories,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  too  far  away  from  the  central  city  area. 
Some  firms  in  the  Food  and  Drink  industries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  anxious  to  move  from  their  urban  surroundings  to 
cleaner  and  more  open  areas,  though  others,  particularly  those 
catering  for  local  requirements,  are  loth  to  leave  the  districts 
in  which  they  have  developed  their  businesses.  Woodworking 
firms  generally  do  not  object  to  re-siting  and  would  welcome 
prc-erected  factories  provided  they  can  be  suitably  scclionaliscd 
for  their  particular  process  requirements,  but  consider  “  Datted” 
factories  unsuitable  since  both  machine  and  benchwork  shops 
must  be  spacious.  The  Building,  Decorating  and  Contracting 
trades  mainly  prefer  to  remain  in  their  present  localities,  since 
they  arc  largely  composed  of  small  firms  dependent  upon 
particular  districts  for  their  business,  most  of  which  is 
property  repairing,  [1305 

Other  industries,  generally  for  technical  reasons,  dislike  the 
prospect  of  reciting.  Some  think  that  pre-erccted  factories 
would  meet  their  needs  if  they  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
move,  but  small  chemical  firms,  oil  and  grease  refiners  and 
others  emphasise  that  their  process  requirements  demand 
special  buildings  and  plant.  [1306 
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THE  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FORM  “A”  QUESTIONNAIRE  FORM  “0" 

L  Name  of  firm .  L  Name  of  firm. . .  . . 

2,  Address . . 

2.  Address . ,,, 


3.  Nature  of  industry . 


Mates  Fannies 

4.  Number  of  persons  normally  employed 

(say,  in  1937)  . 

5h  Classification  of  labour  in  (4)  above: 

(а)  Unskilled  employees  . .  . 

(t>)  Skilled  manual  employees  . 

(c)  Machinists,  supervisors,  etc . . 

(d)  Clerical  and  administrative  staff . 

6,  Number  of  persons  employed  at  present 
time 

7,  Have  you  under  consideration  any  proposals  which  will  enable 
you  to  retain  any,  or  ail,  of  your  wartime  increase  (if  any)  of 
trained  employees? 

If  so,  kindly  give  approximate  increase  yon  consider  you  may 
be  able  to  retain  over  your  1937  figures. 

8.  Is  the  firm  part  of  a  major  organisation? 

If  so,  kindly  give  particulars. 

9,  Js  the  firm  " linked "  with  any  other  industry,  uc.t  do  you  use  the 
by-products  or  products  made  by  other  industries  or  produce 
such  by-products  ur  products  for  the  use  of  other  undertakings? 

If  so,  in  what  manner  and  from  what  industries? 

10.  Are  there  advantages  in  the  present  situation  of  your  under¬ 
taking  due  to: — 

(d)  “Linkage"  with  other  industry, 

(б)  Deliveries  of  raw  materials, 

(c)  Nearness  of  labour  market. 

(d)  Transport  facilities,  rail,  road,  or  canal. 

(tf)  Any  other  matters. 

1 1 ,  Are  there  disadvantages  in  an  ultimate  re-sit  mg  of  your  premises? 

If  so,  kindly  state  reasons. 

12.  Would  possibilities  of  moving  be  facilitated  by  : 

(n)  The  prior  erection  of  factory  units  which  could  be  leased 
for  a  period  of,  say,  21  years  or  more. 

(if)  The  provision  and  reservation  of  houses  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  new  industrial  area  for  skilled  workers. 

(e)  The  construction  of  “flatted  factories"  which  might  be 
available  for  part  leasing  of  a  floor,  part  of  a  floor,  or  pan 
of  a  building. 

(d)  Any  other  matters. 

13,  Has  your  undertaking  expanded  or  contracted  during  the 
period  between  the  two  wars? 

14.  frO  Have  you  any  observations  as  to  the  future  prosperity  of 

your  undertaking? 

(6)  Could  planning  help  to  increase  prospects  in  this  direction? 
If  so,  in  what  way? 

1 5.  Any  remarks  which  you  may  wish  to  make. 


3.  Nature  of  business. 


Mtiks  Females 

4.  Number  of  persons  normally  employed 
(say,  in  1937) 

5.  Class  ideation  of  labour  in  (4)  above : 

(n)  Unskilled  employees  ,  .  . . 

(/j)  Skilled  manual  employees  . 

(c)  Machinists,  supervisors,  etc . 

{ t! }  Clerical  and  administrative  stall" . 

6*  Number  of  persons  employed  at  present 

lime  . .  t .  ,  .  . .  . .  !:T...  . . . 

7.  Have  you  under  consideration  any  proposals  which  will  enable 
you  to  retain  any,  or  all,  of  your  wartime  increase  (if  any)  of 
trained  employees? 

If  so,  kindly  give  approximate  estimated  increase  you  consider 
you  may  be  able  to  retain  over  your  1937  figures. 

8.  Js  the  firm  part  of  a  major  organisation? 

If  so,  kindly  give  particulars. 

9.  Is  the  firm  “Jinked"  with  any  other  industry,  be,  do  you  use  the 
by-products  or  products  made  by  other  industries  or  produce 
such  by-products  or  products  for  the  use  of  other  undertaking'  ? 

If  so,  in  what  manner  and  from  what  industries? 

10.  Are  there  advantages  in  the  present  situation  of  your  under¬ 
taking  due  to : 

(d)  “  Linkage"  with  other  industry, 

(h)  Deliveries  of  raw  materials. 

(c)  Nearness  of  labour  market. 

(d)  Transport  facilities,  rail,  road,  or  canal. 

(e)  Any  other  matters. 

1 1.  Do  you  consider  there  is  any  need  for  the  establishment  in  the 
district  of  any  industries  tor  the  itf&iui  fact  ure  of  goods  which  arc 
either  used  in  your  industry  or  arc  made  from  by-products  of 
your  industry? 

If  so,  kindly  give  particulars. 

12.  (d)  Can  you  suggest  localities  in  which  your  uodcrtakirig  eould 

be  more  suitably  sited  if  and  when  reconstruction  becomes 
nccessa  ry  ? 

(b)  Have  you  any  proposals  in  mind  for  a  long  term  re-siting  of 
your  undertaking? 

If  so,  would  this  be  likely  to  include  the  erection  of  houses 
by  your  undertaking  for  your  workers? 

13.  Has  vour  undertaking  expanded  or  contracted  during  the 
period  between  the  two  wars? 

14.  (a)  Have  you  any  observations  as  to  the  future  prosperity  of 

your  undertaking? 

(b)  Could  planning  help  to  increase  prospects  in  this  direction? 
If  so,  In  what  ways? 

15.  (tf)  If  you  have  become  established  in  the  Manchester  Region  as 

a  result  of  the  dispersal  of  industry  resulting  from  the  war, 
do  yon  intend  to  stay  permanently? 

(b)  Are  there  any  considerations  in  which  planning  could  assist 
which  would  influence  you  in  this  matter? 

16.  Any  remarks  which  you  wish  lo  make. 

Dale . . .  Signed . . . . . . 
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Date.. 


Signed... 


APPENDIX  F 


PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE 


Table  I  OPEN  SPACE:  PROVISIONS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 


Ward 

Total 

area 

{acres) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Existing  provision  of  open  space  [acres) 

Acreages  required  to  provide  existing  population 
with  1  acres  of  open  space  per  1,000 

1939 

Organ* 

tied 

games 

Rest 

parks, 

etc. 

Children's 

play¬ 

grounds 

Total 
area  of 
park 

A  ere 5  per 

LOGO 

persons 

Organised 

games 

4*5 

Rest 

Qflrks,  etc. 
2-0 

Children'  s' 
play¬ 
grounds  5 

Total 

area 

A  c res  per 
1,000 
persons 

AM  Spirits 

300 

20,489 

- — 

5-92 

070 

662 

0-32 

92-21 

40-97 

10-24 

143-42 

7-00 

Ardwlck  .  , 

426 

21,970 

0'45 

562 

— 

6-07 

028 

9887 

43'94 

10-98 

153-70 

7'0O 

Bcsivick  « . 

254 

25,587 

7-7L 

0'35 

806 

031 

115-15 

5117 

1279 

17911 

7 '00 

Hinck  ley  . . 

1,158 

21,803 

7237 

1 17'83 

1-00 

191  00 

8-75 

98- )l 

43-61 

10-90 

15262 

7-00 

ttradfard 

788 

27*692  ' 

22-43 

29^79 

1-92 

54-14 

\  "95 

12462  1 

55' 38 

13-84 

19384 

7-00 

Chcciham 

555 

22,712 

I’ll 

0'05 

_ 

1-36 

005 

102-32 

45-30 

11-36 

158-98 

7-00 

Charlton 

1  .666 

44,920 

3 1  '46 

56-88 

0-35 

££■69 

L97 

202- 14 

89-84 

22-46 

314-44 

7 '00 

Collegiate  Church 

446 

14,547 

2'S5 

275 

— ■ 

5'60 

0-3S 

6546 

2909 

7  28 

101  "S3 

7-00 

Colly  hurst 

232 

16,486 

— 

— 

1-39 

1-39 

008 

74  20 

32  97 

8-24 

3 15-41 

7-00 

Crump^dl 

2,202 

15,935 

330-13 

318-17 

5-34 

G53'64 

41  00 

71-71 

31-87 

7-96 

111-54 

700 

pjikbm'y.  ■ 

2,354 

26,379 

4S33 

2689 

f  -60 

76-S2 

2' 92 

118-63 

52-76 

1319 

18458 

7-00 

Exchange 

61 

285 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

L2S 

0-57 

014 

1-99 

700 

GortOn  North  . . 

605 

20,072 

48-38 

15 '99 

1  -30 

65-67 

3-27 

90'33 

40- 14 

10  03 

14050 

7-00 

Gorton  Souih  . . 

628 

30,379 

8-20 

1-00 

0-30 

9-50 

03 

13670 

CO- 76 

1519 

21265 

700 

Harpurhey 

344 

19,478 

1223 

34-32 

2'82 

49-37 

2-53 

87-65 

38-95 

974 

3  36-34 

7-00 

LcvenShuhi'ie 

me 

18,918 

23-71 

4-67 

100 

29-38 

1-55 

85-13 

37-83 

9-46 

13242 

7-00 

Lnngsight 

59  3 

22*387 

9  05 

6-43 

— 

15-4S 

0'69 

100-75 

4477 

11-19 

156-71 

700 

Mccllock 

212 

21*592 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9717 

4318 

10-79 

15114 

7-00 

Mitles  Platting  ■ . 

313 

20*843 

S-84 

■ — 

S-84 

0-42 

93-80 

41-68 

ID-42 

145-90 

7-00 

Moss  Side  hast  . . 

241 

IS,  130 

2-50 

13-15 

3-30 

1S-95 

1  04 

81-59 

3626 

906 

12691 

7'0O 

Moss  Side  West . . 

267 

18,5-4 1 

—v 

_ 

_ 

_ 

83-50 

3708 

9-27 

12978 

7  00 

Motion 

1,229 

24,763 

73'44 

3736 

- - 

1 1000 

4-4S 

111-46 

4953 

12-38 

173-37 

7  00 

New  Cross 

303 

19,233 

1  94 

1  -70 

046 

4  10 

0-21 

B6-56 

38-46 

9-61 

134-63 

700 

Nev.  Lon  1  lealh  ,  . 

1,007 

21,334 

19,25 

33-65 

— 

52-90 

255 

95- 1 1 

42-26 

1057 

147-94 

700 

Oj^nslmw 

484 

21,808 

6-19 

— 

Q'70 

689 

0-32 

93-15 

1 

43-60 

10-90 

152-65 

7-00 

Oxford  . . 

167 

612 

— 

3-53 

— 

3'53 

577 

2-74 

L24 

030 

4  2S 

700 

Rusholme 

806 

2!  *368 

45-77 

56-43 

474 

106-94 

502 

96-21 

4273 

10-63 

149-57  , 

7-00 

St,  Arm’s,. 

55 

215 

— 

0-S6 

— . 

0-36 

040 

0-97 

0'43 

O'll 

1  -51 

7-00 

Sl  Clement's 

181 

5,064 

0-94 

0-30 

— 

L24 

0'24 

22'73 

10'13  ' 

2'53 

35-49 

7 '00 

St.  GttorgCs 

266 

23*681 

11-49 

— 

0-35 

1184 

0  50 

10656 

4736 

11-84 

165  76 

7-00 

Si.  John’s 

199 

4,146 

_ 

0'72 

040 

112 

027 

18-66 

829 

i  2  07 

2902 

7'00 

St,  Luke’s 

316 

24,924 

J  -52 

—  1 

219 

3-71 

015 

112-15 

49  85 

1246 

I74A6 

7'0C 

SL  Mark’s 

340 

20*547 

15 '29 

— 

J-28 

16-57 

0-81 

92'46 

4109 

10-27 

143-82 

7-00 

St.  Michael' 

243 

17*419 

\  '65 

— 

l  65 

009 

7S'33 

34-84 

B-76 

!2L93 

7-00 

Wiihinginn 

I,S41 

48,320 

217-18 

54-77 

2-86 

274  81 

5'6£ 

217*44 

96-64 

2416 

338-24 

700 

21,688 

702*384 

1.024-21 

82913 

34-00 

1,887-34 

269 

3,160  70 

1,404-80 

35119 

4.916-69 

7-00 

Wyibensh&we  . . 

5*667 

33,934 

74-91 

237-39 

8-81 

321-1 1 

9-46 

152-73 

6784 

16-97 

237-54 

7'00 

27,255 

736*318 

1,099- 12 

1*066-52 

42-81 

2,20S45 

3'00 

3,31^43 

1  *472-64 

368  16 

5,15423 

700 
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Table  2 

ORGANISED  GAMES  COVERED  DY  4\  ACRES  PER  THOUSAND  PERSONS 


Age 

group 

Sex 

Persons 
per  1 ,000 

of 

population 
(1931  census) 

Number 
using 
facilities 
per  1,000 

Type  of  use 

Area 
required 
(acres)  per 
pitch 

Number  o  f 
uses  per 
Saturday 

Persons 
pro  vide d 
for  per 
pitch 

Population 

per 

pitch 

Area 
required 
per  1,000 
persons 
(acres) 

12-14 

Boys 

22 

11 

■ 

Junior  fool  ball 

1*25 

2 

44 

4,000 

0  31 

12-14 

Girls 

22 

11 

Junior  netball 

025 

3 

54 

5,000 

005 

'Football  pitches 

3 

2 

44 

4,400 

— 

15-20 

Boys 

53 

10 

Rugby  football 

(with  c 

rickct  pitche 

s  between) 

pilch 

35 

1 

30 

3,000 

L20- 

i 

Hockey  pitch 

2 

1 

22 

2,200 

— 

15-20 

Girls 

53 

8 

Hockey  pitch 

2 

1 

22 

2,750 

100* 

21-25 

Assume  ha 

If  the  area  re 

qnired  for  p 

ersoos  15-20 

MO* 

15-45 

Mixed 

510 

12 

Tennis,  6  courts 

0'1 7 

6 

24 

2,000 

0*09 

20-65 

Mixed 

620 

IS 

Bowls 

0-6 

5 

,  SO 

4,450 

014 

Add  for  trees,  approach  roads,  footpaths,  pavilions,  etc. 

0-61 

4*50 

■  Including  areas  for  practice  and  evening  use  clear  of  main  pitches 

Table  3 

NEIGHBOURHOOD  OPEN-SPACE  ALLOCATION 

N  E  W  DC  V£L  O  ]>M  L  NT  R  T  L>L  VE LOPMEOT 

A.  Normal  standard  Acres  per  unit  of  10,000  persons  A.  Normal  standard  Acres  per  unit  oj  10,000  persons 

Within  neighbourhood  Within  neighbourhood 


Children's  playparks 

5 

Children**  playparks 

5 

Ornamental  parks  and  field  paths 

20 

Minor  parkways 

4 

Minor  parkways 

10 

Allotments 

Organised  games 

21 

10 

21 

Allotments 

10 

Organised  games . 

21 

40 

Organised  games  (part  use  of 

Within  reasonable  distance  of 

school  playing-fields) 

24  45 

netgh ihour hood 

_ 

Organised  games 

24 

24 

Total  .. 

90 

Ornamental  parks 

20 

Total 

84 

EL  Minimum  standard 

— 

B.  Minimum  standard 

Within  neighbourhood 

Within  neighbourhood 

Children's  playparks 

5 

Children's  playparks 

5 

Ornamental  parks  and  field  paths 

20 

Minor  parkways 

4 

Minor  parkways 

10 

Allotments 

10 

Allotments 

10 

Neighbourhood  park  (including 

Neighbourhood  park  (including 

bowls,  tennis  and  junior  games) 

7 

7 

bowls,  tennis  and  junior  games) 

7 

26 

Organised  games  (part  use  of 

In  or  near  neighbourhood 

school  playing-fields) 

24  31 

Organised  games 

14 

14 

76 

Within  reasonable  distance  of 

neighbourhood 

In  of  near  neighbourhood 

Organised  games 

24 

24 

Organised  games 

14  14 

Ornamental  park 

20 

Total 

90 

Total  .. 

84 

Note  :  In  each  case  ihc  areas  presided  for  organised  games  total  45  aucs. 
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PROPOSED  PARKWAY,  miles  flatting 

Trial  holes  taken  at  three  places  on  the  site  indicate  surface 
material  of  cinders  and  other  filling  varying  in  depth  from  six 
10  12  inches,  and  below  this  yellow  clay.  Further  evidence  of 
the  day  is  seen  where  underground  air-raid  shelters  have  been 
constructed.  [1 

fn  view  of  ihe  nan  ire  of  the  land  it  will  he  necessary  to 
provide  a  four-inch  layer  of  soil  for  the  formation  of  lawns. 
For  trees,  holes  six  feet  square  will  have  to  he  excavated  to 
a  depth  of  three  feet  and  filled  with  soil :  for  shrubs  the  depth 
required  is  two  feet.  The  layout  is  designed  to  economise  soil 
by  making  full  use  of  trees  with  only  a  minimum  of  shrubbery. 
To  give  the  elTect  of  masses  of  foliage  in  these  conditions  either 
Kill  foreSL-i ype  trees  or  smaller  ornamental  flowering  and 
foliage  trees  should  he  planted  in  groups  with  enough  flowering 
and  foliage  shrubs  to  break  the  expanse  of  grass  and  the  lines 
of  trees.  The  verges  should  be  planted  so  as  to  create  vistas 
across  playing-fields,  or  of  blocks  of  flats  framed  by  trees.  [1 30$ 
The  most  economical  method  of  treatment  for  the  central 
reservation  appears  to  be  the  alternate  planting  of  groups  of 
tall  forest-type  trees  and  smaller  ornamental  types.  The  ground 
beneath  the  trees  should  be  completely  grassed.  Each  traffic 
island  should  have  an  outer  strip  of  grass  and  an  inner  ring  of 
shrubs  enclosing  groups  of  small  ornamental  trees  with  large 
forest- type  trees  in  the  centre.  This  layout  viewed  from  any 
point  will  give  the  effect  of  a  solid  mass  of  greenery  during  the 
summer  months.  [D09 

Since  the  holes  for  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  dug  out  of  solid 
clay  some  land  drains  will  have  lo  be  laid.  Certain  areas  of 
grass  may  also  need  draining.  A  provisional  sum  has  been 
allowed  for  this  work.  [BH> 

ESTIMATED  C  OSTS 

Length  nf  section  on  plan  . .  approximately  £  mile 

I_awnv  (7'6  acres)  . .  . .  .  -  £5,890 

Shrub!  and  trees  (2  acres)  . .  . .  £8,^00 

Hedge  and  fence  (11)00  yards) . £1,060 

Drainage  . .  .  .  , .  . .  £600 

Total  cost  (9  k  acres)  . .  ,  -  . .  . .  £15,950 

The  necessary  work  includes  the  loosening  up  of  the  ground 
for  lawns  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three  inches,  excavations  for 
shrubberies  and  trees,  ihe  carting  of  soil,  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  levelling  and  sowing  of  grass  lawns  and  any 
necessary  land  drainage.  The  costs  quoted  are  based  on  present- 
day  prices,  [1511 

PROPOSED  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ROCHDALE  ROAD 

GREEN  BELT 

Trial  holes  for  ihe  mosL  part  show  clay  to  their  full  depth  of 
three  feel,  with  and  at  the  northern  end  of  the  site;  the  only 
M>il  in  evidence  is  lour  inches  of  heavy  loam  on  the  slopes 
of  Central  Av  enue,  Addit  ioual  surface  tests  were  taken  through¬ 
out  the  area  mu  built  over.  Including  the  shallow  covering  on 
ihe  slopes  of  Central  Avenue,  only  about  16  acres  of  land  have 
surface  soil.  [1312 

Queen's  Park,  to  the  south  of  the  area,  and  Boggart  Hole 

Cl  i.i  ugh.  to  the  norib. *  are  la  id-out  parks  which  suffice  lo  meet 
the  needs  rtf  the  neighbouring  population  for  both  ''passive" 
and  'active''  recreation,  except  perhaps  in  respect  of  football, 
hockey  and  cricket.  The  area  could,  therefore,  be  developed 
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principally  as  a  "natural  feature”  linking  the  two  parks,  and 
any  work  on  the  site  should  be  carried  out  with  this  in  view.  [HI  3 
To  the  west  an  open  stretch  of  75  acres  extending  from  the 
general  cemetery  through  to  Market  Street,  Blackley,  falls  away 
from  the  hudt-over  area  towards  the  River  Irk.  As  the  slope 
makes  it  unsuitable  for  games,  and  as  both  sides  of  the  Irk 
valley  hereabouts  are  devoid  of  trees,  this  area  could  best  be 
developed  as  woodland-  [!3M 

The  built-over  area  is  fairly  level  and  could  usefully  be  con¬ 
verted  into  playing-fields.  It  might  be  split  into  three,  with  a 
cricket  field  in  the  centre  occupying  some  ten  acres,  a  junior 
playing-field  of  1 5  acres  to  the  north,  and  a  senior  playing-field 
of  20  acres  to  the  south.  Trees  could  be  planted  around  the 
cricket  field  to  break  up  the  large  expanse  of  grass,  [1315 
A  planted  strip  of  pedestrian  parkway  alongside  the  Roch¬ 
dale  Road,  covering  approximately  18  acres,  would  help  to 
create  the  appearance  of  a  natural  feature.  [1316 

Woodland  (75  acres) 

The  range  of  suitable  trees  and  shrubs  would  be  limited  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  atmospheric  conditions.  Even  if, 
in  the  interests  of  economy,  most  of  the  trees  planted  were 
small  nursery  specimens  such  as  are  used  in  forestry,  some  new 
soil  would  have  to  be  provided.  On  some  of  the  slopes 
shrubs  would  form  the  bulk  of  the  planting;  elsewhere  there  is 
soil  enough  for  larger  trees.  A  pathway  through  the  plantation 
would  connect  Queen’s  Park  with  Boggart  Hole  Clough  and 
Blackley-  [1317 

The  existing  reservoir  might  be  developed  as  a  lt natural 
feature”  by  suitable  treatment.  [1318 

The  future  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  would 
depend  upon  adequate  protection  from  damage  by  a  hedge. 
A  protective  fence  would  also  be  required  in  the  early  years 
until  the  hedge  became  well  established.  [I3J9 

Games  Area  (45  acres) 

The  playing-fields  would  have  to  be  covered  by  four  inches 
of  new  soil.  The  nibble  left  after  the  demolition  of  buildings 
could  take  the  place  of  the  ash  layer  normally  spread  over  clay 
areas  before  new  soil  is  laid.  Drainage  would  also  need  atten¬ 
tion  especially  where  clay  occurs,  [1320 

Parkway  Area  (18  acres) 

It  is  suggested  that  a  strip,  say  100  feet  in  width,  should  be 
planted  in  the  manner  proposed  for  the  Miles  Planing  Park¬ 
way,  The  necessary  protection  for  the  trees  could  be  given  by 
planting  a  hedge  and  providing  a  temporary  fence.  [1321 

A  path  running  through  the  centre,  or  placed  either  at  the 
back  or  at  the  front,  would  form  a  pleasant  walking- way  off  the 


main  road.  [1322 

COSTS  PER  ACRE 

1  Woodland : 

Construct  paths,  plant  trees,  provide  soft,  plant 
hedges  and  provide  protective  fence  .  .  £650 

2  Grass  games  area : 

Average  cost  similar  to  grossing  of  Miles  Platting 
Parkway  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  £850 

3  Parkway  area ; 

Average  cost  similar  to  that  for  Miles  Platting 
Parkway  with  the  additional  cost  for  paths  . .  £2,125 

4  Overall  average  cost  for  the  138  acres 

(excluding  cost  of  games  pavilions,  etc.)  . .  . .  £908 

[1323 


APPENDIX  G 


SCHOOLS 


Table  1 

PROPORTION  OF  CHILDREN  TO  TOTAL  POPULATION 
IN  MANCHESTER 
Number  of  children  per  10,000  persons 


1931 

1936 

1941  ■ 

1946* 

1951  * 

1956* 

1961  * 

Under  5 

Averse  per 

753 

737 

681 

753 

655 

5S6 

559 

age-class  . . 

151 

147 

J36 

151 

131 

117 

112 

Aged  5-10 
Average  per 

832 

724 

646 

670 

747 

663  | 

59  7 

age-class  , . 

166 

145 

129 

134 

149 

133 

119 

Aged  10-15  . . 
Average  per 

775 

813 

689 

639 

668 

744 

664 

age-class  -  - 

J55 

162 

138 

12B 

134 

149 

133 

Total  under  15 
Average  per 

2,360 

2,274 

2,016 

2,062 

2,070 

.1,993 

1,820 

age-class  .  . 

157 

151 

134 

137 

138 

133 

121 

’  The  estimated  liynrcs  are  based  on  estimated  birth-rate  trend  (see 
Chapter  4). 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  REQUIREMENT'S 

J'hc  number  of  Roman  Catholic  baptisms  per  year  per 
thousand  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Salford  Diocese  (which 
includes  Manchester)  as  recorded  in  the  Catholic  Directory, 
is : 


193S  ..  1ST 

193S  ..  25-23 

1941  ..  25’fvl 

Making  a  Jed  net  ion  of  10  per  cent  to  allow  Tor  deaths  from 
birth  tip  to  school  age,  the  figures  become: 

1935  .  .  22-6 

19.38  ..  22-71 

1941  . .  23-05 


The  percentage  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Manchester  in  1942 
was  12-27.  Taking  the  figure  of  23  new  Roman  Catholic  pupils 


per  year  per  1,000  Roman  Catholics  there  are 


12-27x10x23 

100 


or  28  new  Roman  Catholic  pupils  per  year  per  1U.OOO 
persons.  (1324 


Table  2  BIRTH  RATE  PER  1,000  PERSONS  IN  WARDS  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  WHOLE  OF  CITY 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1 934 

1935 

1 936 

1937 

1938 

All  Saints 

2054 

19-24 

1946 

17-44 

16-91 

2089 

19-32 

21-02 

1  £'40 

19 '46 

1  7  SO 

17-34 

16  21 

15  00 

Art! wick  . . 

21-15 

21-07 

1845 

17-58 

18-24 

20-34 

20-40 

is 07 

1672 

19-55 

1 7  58 

1716 

17- 59 

19*02 

Berwick  . . 

274  \ 

19-84 

17’45 

16-80 

16-23 

1638 

17-49 

I5-6S 

16-06 

14  7  f 

M  '78 

14-54 

16-41 

15-72 

Blackley  . . 

1564 

14-70 

15'55 

15-58 

13-10 

I4'l] 

12-76 

1205 

12  81 

13-84 

I2'5S 

13-99 

1292 

13 -OS 

Bradford 

21-92 

2113 

2081 

17-69 

17-71 

18-71 

16-66 

16-01 

13-90 

15-04 

15-00 

16-51 

16-.1t) 

14*89 

Chcetham 

15-31 

1208 

13  05 

12-48 

13-36 

13-86 

13-93 

15-33 

13-52 

11 '87 

1 2-06 

1  3'  1  8 

11-91 

1 1  43 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy  . . 

1521 

15  09 

14-98 

1 3'42 

1 2  47 

1218 

[089 

945 

S19 

7-35 

7-85 

7-71 

KtK) 

7*74 

Collegiate 

16-64 

[7-6  J 

18-09 

15-88 

15-76 

16-16 

1510 

16-18 

15-0S 

17-37 

16-40 

17-72 

1516 

1571 

Collyhurst 

24-65 

24-42 

2155 

20'72 

2073 

19-88 

1938 

17,53 

18-39 

1816 

19-25 

18-10 

13  99 

1646 

Cmmpsai] 

12'76 

14-20 

14-1 1 

1691 

1709 

1522 

14-66 

14^38 

13-99 

13-83 

14-  n 

130! 

1 60S 

22  51 

Didsbury 

1707 

14-16 

1517 

1684 

17-77 

1592 

[382 

1 3-64 

13-44 

1 1'57 

11-61 

11 '89 

JO-71 

12*34 

Exchange 

1-75 

5  42 

— 

— 

200 

256 

5-45 

— 

6-25 

— 

3-32 

— 

J  375 

3  46 

Gorton  North  . . 

16-94 

16-48 

14-11 

13 '86 

1253 

14-20 

1215 

13-1 1 

12-67 

12-73 

12-35 

144  3 

!3'57 

14'97 

Gorton  South 

20-67 

18-18 

17-77 

1758 

19-46 

!  6-44 

1517 

1421 

1 1  -69 

12' 53 

12-62 

1232 

n-10 

1261 

Harpurbey 

17-79 

17-71 

14-74 

IS -87 

1396 

17-35 

15-40 

1389 

15-54 

16-10 

15-68 

16-72 

17-31 

17-44 

Levenshulme 

11-85 

12-35 

10-74 

1062 

10-41 

13-34 

1116 

10-9! 

11-30 

10-58 

n-ss 

10-98 

!  1  '79 

MM3 

Longsight 

15-27 

1551 

12-25 

12'09 

1317 

12-61 

11-41 

11-48 

M  '17 

1  1  '06 

10-45 

10-93 

12-71 

1  2' 28 

Mcdlock  Street  .  . 

2!  88 

21-75 

2000 

18-46 

IK'91 

19-84 

19  69 

21)07 

1 8  74 

21  T9 

17-95 

17-87 

18-84 

1 7- 1 6 

Miles  Plaiting 

22-94 

22-63 

1982 

1925 

20-49 

19-52 

,  19-64 

18-38 

17-66 

1660 

1 7'1 1 

16-64 

15-66 

1 6  75 

Moston 

12-17 

1  ['19 

12-57 

15-37 

1695 

14-20 

1298 

1 3-46 

13-60 

M'79 

15  27 

1 3  95 

[3-75 

15-31 

Moss  Side  East 

13-80 

15-89 

12-56 

1317 

12'12 

15-86 

7-66 

15  87  ; 

IS  34 

1SK1 

1730 

17' 60 

16-9S 

15*92 

Moss  Side  West . .  - .  . .  1 

14-90 

1 3  48 

II  26 

1090 

1 3  02 

12-65 

!  M-33 

14-43 

13-60 

14-07 

1 2'75 

15-50 

:  14-38 

13-82 

Mew  Cross 

2605 

25  39 

23-86 

2112 

23  76 

23-95 

22-04 

2] -36 

19-20 

1S-76 

19-21 

19*40 

17-65 

19-92 

Newton  Heath  .  . 

19-01 

17-76 

15-61 

1452 

14'9J 

1 1  54 

[489 

1629 

13-74 

I3'72 

15-78 

1429 

10-65 

13-29 

Openshaw 

18-32 

19-77 

IS- 19 

16' 58 

1507 

19-24 

!7]0 

13-97 

1218 

1 3*87 

1319 

14-95  1 

1412 

L5  73 

Oxford 

6-99 

7-0S 

8-49 

927 

1008 

1006 

S' 50 

i  1 299 

20-  M 

13-98 

1087 

1719 

2564 

9-66 

Rusholme 

|  1206 

11-31 

1  i-28 

1 1-40 

H  06 

1282 

14-31 

1101 

1105 

n  ■  1 6 

9-95 

ii  ii 

10-57 

9*33 

St.  Arm's 

S-62 

4-53 

— 

1500 

— 

S-20 

4-17 

4"  20 

1  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 3*76 

St,  Clement's 

25-68 

28-51 

26' 22 

23-58 

23  06 

22' 70 

2069 

21  94 

17-60 

19-23 

17-57 

[6-85 

4  84 

4-48 

St.  George's 

22-14 

20-35 

2144 

18-61 

17-62 

20-81 

19' 39 

17  58 

1 7'85 

19-79 

1779 

19-45 

19  46 

18-27 

St.  John's 

IK'18 

19  05 

2L5I 

20' 53 

17 '34 

17-89 

1S'03 

19  71 

15-43 

15 '98 

1508 

I2'95 

J0-7S 

13-90 

St.  Luke's 

18  08 

19-54 

17-56 

1 7-39 

17-84 

IS -44 

1805 

IS-27 

17'12 

1 7 '93 

17-67 

1612 

15*39 

1614 

St.  Mark's 

20-86 

2012 

17-87 

1 7-45 

14-59 

1 5  67 

16-81 

!  7 '60 

14 '60 

15-66 

14  43 

16 '69 

16-41 

1 6-96 

Sl.  Michael's 

26' 6  5 

27'99 

25-29 

2600 

2349 

2295 

2174 

20  OS 

19'9! 

19  26 

17’91 

19-41 

[  S‘73 

ISdg 

Whhington 

12'54 

14-95 

17-30 

33-39 

4  3  OS 

19-26 

13-85 

213 

1203 

1020 

10-25 

1002 

1014 

10*50 

Wythensbawe 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1414 

1 5'4i 

0'?6 

22-48 

22-20 

19-97 

21-97 

22S0 

Whole  of  city 

18-63 

1833 

17-11 

16'R0 

16-91 

1708 

15-98 

15-37 

14'4  J 

14-81 

14-53 

14-71 

14-31  1 

14*75 
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AREAS  OF  SCHOOL  SITES 


For  school  pi  jiving  fields  in  redevelopment  an  allowance  of 
tiveninlhs  of  the  areas  provided  in  new  development  lias  been 
made,  wiili  slightly  less  for  playground  area  and  building 
surrounds.  The  necessity  for  re-accommodating  as  many 
people  ns  possible  compels  this  reduction,  but  the  deficiency 
should  be  made  good  by  allocating  playing-fields  to  school  use 
on  (he  fringes  of  the  city,  where  space  can  be  more  easily 
afforded.  [1325 

NURSERY  SCHOOLS 

In  new  development  live  schools  accommodating  200  chil¬ 
dren  would  suffice  for  tin  attendance  of  about  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  children  aged  Luo  to  Jive  (excluding  Roman  Catholics) 
in  a  neighbourhood  of  10.000  persons.  In  redevelopment  lour 
schools  would  accommodate  a  similar  attendance.  Where  a 
Roman  Catholic  primary  or  secondary  school  is  provided,  a 
nursery  school  could  be  in  eluded  in  the  same  site,  [1326 

INFANT  SCHOOLS 

Excluding  Roman  Catholics,  in  new  development  the 
number  of  children  in  each  age-class  to  be  accommodated  in 
infant  schools  will  he  135,  Two  two-form-entry  infant  schools 
per  neighbourhood  will  therefore  be  required.  A  two-form- 
entry  school  is  rather  a  small  unit  Tor  urban  areas;  hence, 
although  the  Ministry  of  Education  says  that  infant  and  junior 
schools  of  this  size  should  be  organised  separately,  it  is  suggested 
that  a  two-form- entry  infant  school  miglu  he  put  on  the  same 
site  as  a  two-form-entry  junior  school,  provided  the  layout  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  density  of  housing  make  this 
arrangement  conveniently  practicable.  [1327 

According  to  the  “Regulations  prescribing  standards  for 
school  premises,  1944”  an  infant  school  with  four  classes  will 
require  a  site  and  playground  area  amounting  to  LI  acres.  No 
playing-field  is  to  be  provided.  [!32S 

In  redevelopment,  excluding  Roman  Catholics,  100  children 
in  each  age-class  per  10,000  of  the  population  will  have  to  be 
accommodated-  II  two  lwo-form-cnlry  infant  schools  were 
provided  in  each  neighbourhood*  as  in  new  development,  the 
average  class  would  be  reduced  to  only  25  pupils,  which  is  well 
below  the  recommended  maximum  of  40*  and  the  anticipated 
decline  in  the  number  of  children  per  10,000  of  the  population 
will  lower  the  figure  still  further.  One  three-form -entry  school 
per  neighbourhood  is  therefore  proposed,  although  this  will 
entail  a  journey  of  up  to  half  a  mile  for  some  children.  As  an 
alternative,  the  suggested  combination  of  two  smaller  infant 
schools  with  two  nursery  schools  might  bring  the  number  of 
pupils  up  to  a  standard  acceptable  to  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down ;  each  neighbourhood  must  be 
considered  separately  on  its  own  merits.  [1329 

A  site  and  playground  area  of  two  acres  will  be  required  for  a 
th  ree-fomi-entry  infant  school.  [1330 

JUNIOR  SCHOOLS 

Excluding  Roman  Catholics,  junior  schools  in  a  new- 
de\  elopment  neighbourhood  of  10,000  persons  would  be 
required  to  accommodate  four  age-classes,  or  540  children  in 
ail.  Two  two-form -entry  junior  schools  would  give  an  average 
school  class  of  34  children.  [1331 

For  a  junior  school  with  eight  classes  the  regulations  pre¬ 
scribe  two  acres  for  site  and  playground  with  3J  acres  of 
playing-field,  making  a  total  of  5\  acres.  [1332 

In  redevelopment,  with  100  pupils  in  each  age-class  per  10*000 
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persons,  the  provision  of  two  two-form-entry  schools  would 
again  he  extravagant,  giving  an  average  class  of  only  25  pupils. 
One  lb  re  c- form- entry  junior  school  is  therefore  suggested,  with 
an  area  of  4b  acres  made  up  of  2b  acres  of  playing-field  and 
two  acres  of  site  area  for  buildings  and  playground,  [1333 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  distribution  oT  children  be¬ 
tween  the  three  types  of  secondary  school  the  numbers  in  each 
age-class  per  10,000  persons  will  be  as  follows; 


A’tfit'  dew 

tl&pnteJil 

Redevelopment 

Roman 

Catholic 

Others 

Roman 

i  Catholic 

Others 

Modem 

72  per  cent 

25 

97 

20 

72 

Grammar  . . 

u 

5 

18 

4 

13 

Technical  . . 

15  .. 

5 

20 

4 

15 

35 

135 

28 

100 

Secondary  .school  accommodation  cannot  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  neighbourhood,  since  a  population  of  10,000 
will  be  insufficient  to  support  a  school  of  adequate  size — 
certainly  if  separate  schools  arc  provided  for  boys  and  girls. 
Further*  as  only  the  older  children  will  be  concerned,  distance 
from  home  is  not  so  important  as  in  the  case  of  primary  schools. 
Secondary  schools  arc  therefore  planned  on  a  district  basis.  [1334 
Generally,  secondary  schools  are  expected  to  be  of  three 
or  four  form-entry  capacity,  with  30  pupils  as  the  maximum 
recommended  size  of  class.  A  three-form- entry  school  will  thus 
accommodate  450  pupils  when  the  leaving  ace  is  raised  to 
16.  "  [1335 

On  this  basis,  secondary  school  requirements  (excluding 
Roman  Catholic  children)  in  terms  of  neighbourhoods  of 
10,000  persons  will  be  as  follows: 

In  new  development : 

Modern — one  school  in  each  neighbourhood  with  one 
extra  school  to  every  13  neighbourhoods. 

Grammar— one  to  every  five  neighbourhoods. 

Technical — two  to  every  seven  neighbourhoods. 

For  a  Ehrec-form-cntry  secondary  school  the  regulations 
prescribe  a  site  and  playground  area  of  three  acres  with  14 
acres  of  playing-field,  making  a  total  of  17  acres. 

In  redevelopment : 

Modern — four  schools  in  five  neighbourhoods. 

Grammar — one  to  every  seven  neighbourhoods. 

Technical — one  to  every  five  neighbourhoods. 

Here  a  site  area  of  three  acres  and  a  playing-field  area  of 
7l  acres  have  been  adopted,  [1336 

FURTHER  EDUCATION 

According  to  pre-war  statistics  one  child  in  every  14  was 
educated  up  to  his  eighteenth  birthday.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  increase  in  secondary  education  will  raise  this 
proportion  to,  say,  one  in  seven.  On  this  basis,  excluding 
Roman  Catholics,  20  pupils  per  neighbourhood  ofnewdevelop- 
meni  io  each  age-class  from  16  to  18  will  receive  advanced 
education.  If  Roman  Catholic  pupils  arc  included  24  pupils 
will  require  these  facilities.  In  redevelopment  neighbour¬ 
hoods  further  education  must  be  provided  for  14  pupils 
in  each  age-das^  excluding  Roman  Catholics,  or  18  pupils 
if  they  are  included.  [1337 


Further  education  facilities  can  best  be  provided  by  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  classrooms  to  grammar  and  technical 
schools.  The  number  of  additional  pupils  in  each  age-class, 
excluding  Roman  Catholics,  for  each  grammar  or  technical 
school  would  be  50,  or  ;i  total  for  the  two  age-groups  of  100 
pupils.  This  would  entail  an  increase  m  grammar  and  technical 
school  sites  on  a  proportionate  basis  of  three  acres  for  playing- 
fields  and  half  an  acre  for  buildings  in  new  development,  and  in 
redevelopment  of  1  *8  acres  for  playing-fields  and  0-2  of  an  acre 
for  buildings.  Total  site  areas  would  then  be  202  acres  and  122 
acres  respectively.  [133S 

COUNTY  COLLEGES 

If  all  persons,  excluding  those  taking  further  education, 
continue  their  education  to  the  age  of  1 8  on  one  day  per  week, 
then  accommodation  will  be  required  for  about  29  pupils  in 
each  age-class  per  10,000  of  the  population  in  new  development 
areas  and  for  21  pupils  in  redevelopment  areas.  If  each  college 
has  an  annual  intake  of  900  pupils  per  year,  or  180  for  each 
day  of  the  school  week,  one  college  will  serve  six  neighbour¬ 
hoods  in  new  development  or  eight  in  redevelopment 
areas,  [133V 

With  a  two-year  attendance  each  college  would  accommo¬ 
date  360  pupils;  the  estimated  building  area  with  surrounds 
would  be  two  acres,  and  with  a  playing-field  area  at  the 
secondary-school  standard  the  total  site  area  would  be  111 


acres  in  new  development.  In  redevelop  mem  areas  1\  acres 
would  be  required.  [1340 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 

In  new  development,  one  two- form-entry  infant  school  ami 
one  two-form-entry  junior  school  will  be  needed  for  every  two 
neighbourhoods;  in  redevelopment  areas  three  of  each  type 
of  acres  and  3i  acres  respectively  will  be  needed  in  every 
eight  neighbourhoods.  [L14I 

Roman  Catholic  children  under  the  age  of  1 1  wall  have  very 
long  distances  to  travel  to  primary  schools — contrary  to  the 
main  principle  of  neighbourhood  planning.  Perhaps  some 
compromise  solution  to  this  problem  may  be  found  in  allotting 
one  combined  one- form-entry  infant  and  junior  school  to  each 
neighbourhood  in  new  development  areas  and  three  to  every 
four  neighbourhoods  in  redevelopment  areas,  the  site  areas 
being  32  and  2J  acres  respectively.  From  the  educational  and 
administrative  standpoints  these  schools  may  be  considered 
loo  small,  but  this  is  the  best  arrangement  from  a  planning 
point  of  view.  [1342 

One  secondary  school  of  17  acres  in  new  development  would 
be  required  for  every  three  neighbourhoods,  or  one  of  10£ 
acres  in  redevelopment  for  every  four  neighbourhoods,  with 
one  additional  school  of  20  i  acres  for  every  18  neighbourhoods 
in  new  development,  and  of  122  acres  for  every  22  neighbour¬ 
hoods  in  redevelopment,  offering  further  education,  [1343 


NEW  development  SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  PROVISIONS 


Per  10,000  persons 

5  Nursery  schools  at  l  acre  each 
2  Infant  schools  (2- form-entry)  ai  P5  acres  each 
2  Junior  schools  (2-form -entry)  al  5.J  acres  each 

14  Modern  schools  per  1 3  neighbourhoods 

1  Grammar  school  and  further  education  per  five  neighbourhoods  . . 

2  Technical  schools  and  further  education  per  seven  neighbourhoods 
1  County  college  per  six  neighbourhoods 

Roman  Catholic  schools 

1  Infant  school  (Inform -entry)  per  two  neighbourhoods 
1  Junior  school  (2- form-entry)  per  two  neighbourhoods 
1  Modern  school  per  three  neighbourhoods 

1  Grammar  school  and  further  education  per  18  neighbourhoods  ,  . 


*  For  further  education. 


Buildings  am!  play- 

Playing -fir  IPs 

To  ini 

grounds.  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

T  66 

_ 

166 

3  00 

— 

3-00 

4  00 

6 '50 

10  50 

14,3-0  . 

13 

]4*,4‘°  -15  07 

18-30 

3  0+ 0-5*  _  0.70 

5 

]4-0+3-0V_  3,4() 

410 

2<3-Q+fl-5')_  vw> 

2(14-0+3-0*)  _ 

5S6 

1 

7 

2*00 

—  =  033 

222=  ,75 

6 

20S 

1  '5 

-  0  75 

— 

0  75 

20 

~Y=  100 

325 

—  =  F62 

2 

262 

30 

—  -  100 

->c 

+sf 

H 

5  66 

3‘50 

_  _  n.  i  O 

14-0+30- 

1-14 

18  i9 

is 

16  H6 

38-81 

|  55'67 

Increase  in  School  Playing-Field  Area 

Playing-fields  as  scheduled  above  ..  .  *  - .  ■■  -38*81 

Less  pre-war  playing-fields  area  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  ■  ■  «  -  \4'41 
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The  area  of  public  open  space  may  therefore  be  reduced  from  4  5  acres  per  1,000 

-  45  0  per  10,000  neighbourhood 
by  24  0  acres 
2 1  0  acres 


Say  24  acres 


Leaving  as  area  for  organised  games 
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REDEVEIX>PMENT 


Per  10,000  persons 

Bn  i  filings  and  play- 

Playing-fields 

Total 

ground r,  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

4  Nursery  schools  at  •'*  acre  each  .  , 

i-  33 

_ 

133 

1  Infant  school  (3 -form -entry)  , . 

200 

— 

2-00 

1  Junior  school  (3 -form -CD try) 

1-80 

2-70 

4-50 

4  Modern  schools  per  live  neighbourhoods 

4X2-80 

5 

2-24 

4X7-70 

5 

6  16 

8-40 

1  Grammar  school  and  further  education  per  seven  neighbourhoods 

2‘8-i-  0*2*  _ 

7 

0'44 

7-7+  1-8*  _ 

7 

1  36 

T80 

1  Technical  school  and  further  education  per  five  neighbourhoods 

2-8  +  0  2*  _ 

060 

7-7+  1  8  •  _ 

1  90 

2-50 

5 

5 

1  County  college  per  eight  neighbourhoods  , . 

I  SO  _ 
8 

0-23 

5-70  _ 
8 

071 

0'94 

Roman  Catholic  schools 

3  Infant  schools  (2- form-entry)  per  eight  neighbourhoods . 

3x  1-50 

8 

0'56 

— 

0-56 

3  Junior  schools  (2-form-cntry)  per  eight  neighbourhoods 

3X1-80 

3 

067 

3  X  1-70 

8 

064 

1-31 

1  Modern  school  (3 -form-entry)  per  four  neighbourhoods 

2'8  _ 
“4 

0-70 

7-7 

~4 

T92 

2'62 

1  Grammar  school  (3-form-cntry)  and  further  education  per  22  neighbour¬ 
hoods  . 

2' 8 +0  2*  _ 

0-14 

7*7+1  8* 

043 

0-57 

22 

22 

*  For  further  education.  Totals 

10-71 

15-82 

26-53 

Increase  in  School  Playing-Field  Area 

PInying-fiel ds  as  scheduled  above  . .  .  „  . .  .  F  „ ,  . ,  „ ,  3  5'82 

Less  pre-war  playing-fields  area  . 14’47 

1*35 


Increase  is  negligible 

No  reduction  can  be  made  in  redevelopment  areas  from  the  theoretical  area  required  for 
organised  games,  namely  2'5  acres  per  l.CHX)  of  the  population^  25  acres  per  neighbourhood 
of  10,000  persons. 
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APPENDIX  H 


HOUSING  STANDARDS 


Table  1 


HOURS  OF  SUNSHINE— LATITUDE  53°  (STOKE-ON-TRENT) 


Dee  ember  22 

A  for  eh  l  to  September  23 

June  21 

Net 

Front  aspect 

Front  aspect 

Front  aspect 

Description 

Rev  ding 

density 

East  or 

North  or 

East  or 

North 

South 

Eos! 

1  V'est 

North 

South 

West 

Sun  th 

West 

Terrace  houses  12  to  the  acre 

X 

5-0 

Nil 

5- 25 

5-25 

10-0 

975 

MO 

13-5 

Distance  apart :  75  ft.  at 
front;  149  ft.  at  rear 

Y 

12 

50 

Nil 

4-75 

5'2  5 

10-0 

9-75 

140 

13'5 

Terrace  houses  70  ft,  apart 

X 

17-67 

Nil 

Nil 

3-0 

5-0 

10-a 

13-75 

13-25 

y 

i 

Nil 

Nil 

50 

5'0 

9-75 

100 

1 375 

13-25 

Terrace  houses  60  A,  apart 

X 

19'4Q 

Nil 

Nil 

4'5 

4’5 

120 

Y 

Nil 

Nil 

4-5 

!  3-5 

9-5 

80 

1 2  0 

Terrace  houses  50  ft.  apart 

X 

22' 14 

Nil 

Nil 

3*5 

8-0 

14-0 

1  L5 

Y 

Nil 

Nil 

3'5 

Ha 

10  0 

8'0 

14’0 

1  L5 

Blocks  of  3-storey  flats  3  x  H  apart 

X 

30-77 

Nil 

Nil 

4.-5 

100 

9-0 

13  0 

Blocks  of  3-storey  flats  2  x  H  apart 

X 

41'37 

Nil 

Nil 

4*0 

|  4-0 

1(H) 

!Q'0 

140 

1 2  25 

Blocks  of  10-storey  maisonettes 

3x// apart 

X 

2  5'5G 

Nil 

Nil 

4-5 

45 

100 

100 

8-5 

14-0 

12-5 

Blocks  of  10-storey  maisonettes 

..  ■ 

2xH  apart 

X 

36'87 

Nil 

Nil 

3'5 

100 

100 

7-0 

n-5 

10-75 

Blocks  of  10-storey  maisonettes 

mm 

with  communal  services  on 
ground  floor  3  x  H  apart  . , 

X 

23d  0 

Nil 

Nil 

4-5 

10-0 

100 

8-5 

140 

12'5 

Blocks  of  10-storey  maisonettes 

with  communal  services  on 
ground  floor  2  x  H  apart  . , 

X 

40-10 

Nil 

Nil 

3'5 

3'5 

10-0 

70 

13  75 

10-75 

} 


NOTES 

(1)  J/  —  height  of  dwellings,  i.c . : 

(a)  Houses  and  collage  fl a t s ,  ground  level  to  ridge  26  ft.  3  in. 

( h )  Three-storey  blocks  of  flats,  ground  to  top  of  parapet  30  ft. 

(r)  lOrstorey  maisonettes,  ground  to  top  of  parapet  93  ft. 

(if)  1 1 -storey  maisonettes  with  communal  rooms  on  ground  floor, 
ground  to  lop  of  parapet  102  ft* 

(2)  Terrace  houses  include  cottage  flats, 

(3)  Readings  do  not  take  account  of  breaks  in  buildings. 

(4)  Readings  4iX^  refer  to  sunlight  on  parallel  blocks.  Readings  "Y‘*  are  taken  95  ft.  from  one  built-up  corner, 

(5)  Layout  as  indicated  on  Diagrams  22  and  23,  page  130, 


Hours  of  sunlight  calculated  at  a  working  plane  2  ft.  9  in,  above  ground 
floor  or  3  ft.  9  in.  above  ground. 

}  Hours  of  sunlight  calculated  at  a  working  plane  2  ft.  9  in,  above  first  floor. 


DAYLIGHT  IN  DWELLINGS 

In  “The  Lighting  of  Buildings"  (Post-War  Building  Studies 
No.  12,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Works)  the  unit  for 
measuring  daylight  at  a  point  indoors  is  defined  as  "a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  light  available  outdoors  under  the  un¬ 
obstructed  sky";  this  unit  is  called  the  daylight  factor.  Thus, 
a  daylight  factor  of  one  per  cent  signifies  that  at  the  point 
in  question  the  illumination  is  one  per  cent  of  that  which 
would  be  obtained  if  front  that  point  the  whole  hemisphere  of 
sky  could  be  seen.  Measurements  are  usually  taken  on  a 
hypothetical  working  plane  2  feet  9  inches  above  the  floor.  [1344 

The  daylight  area  corresponding  to  a  particular  daylight 


factor  is  that  area  in  a  room  within  which  the  intensity  of 
illumination  at  least  equals  this  daylight  factor.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  limit  at  which  the  daylight  factor  is  obtained,  and  when 
the  light  comes  front  only  one  window  is  nearly  elliptical  in 
shape.  The  daylight  area  corresponding  to  a  factor  of  one  per 
cent  for  the  living-room  of  the  three-bedroom  house  illus¬ 
trated  on  Diagram  20,  page  124,  is  shown  on  Diagram  30  of 
this  Appendix,  [1345 

The  daylight  penetration  is  the  horizontal  distance  at  the 
working- plane  level  along  a  line  normal  to  the  window  from 
the  vertical  centre-line  of  the  window  to  the  limit  of  the  day¬ 
light  area.  [1346 
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For  living-room  in  A3  type  house;  the  elliptical  area  being 
that  with  a  daylight  Factor  of  0  01  or  more,  with  dwellings 
70  feet  apart.  Although  the  penetration  distance  is  slightly 
below  the  recommended  standard  of  10  feet  it  will  be  seen 
that  distribution  in  this  particular  shape  of  room  is  excellent. 


Post-War  Building  Studies  No.  12  recommends  the  following 
minimum  daylight  standards: 


Table  2 


IlooiJ  I 

Size 

(square 

feet) 

Daylight 
factor 
(per- 
cent  age) 

Pene¬ 

tration 

Daylight 
area 
(si)uorc 
feet ) 

Working  kitchens  and 
sculleries 

Up  to  100 

!  O 

6 

so 

101-120 

2 

7 

60 

Living-rooms 

Dp  to  150 

1 

8 

80 

1 5 1  -'200 

1 

SO 

100 

Bedrooms 

Up  to  no 

0-5 

8 

60 

111-150 

0-5 

10 

90 

1 5 1 -200 

0-5 

12 

120 

In  calculating  the  daylight  factor,  penetration  and  daylight 
area  the  following  formula  lias  been  used: 


/  = 


_ d\V(}h-  -  V) 

(rf*+V  +  “)  (^  +  V 


IT, 


where  /  is  the  daylight  factor  at  a  particular  point  on  the 
working  plane;  d  is  the  distance  between  this  point  and  the 
centre-line  of  the  window  along  a  line  normal  to  the  window; 
W  is  the  width  of  the  window  less  glazing  bars ;  hl  is  the  height 
from  the  working  plane  to  the  top  of  the  window  glass;  and 
Aa  the  height  from  the  working  plane  to  the  bottom  of  the 
unobstructed  window  glass  (see  Diagram  31,  below),  [1347 
The  daylight  factor  so  obtained  is  reduced  by  20  per  cent  to 
allow  for  light  losses  due  to  dirt,  dust,  curtains,  etc,  [1348 
Tabic  3  sets  out  the  daylight  factors  so  obtained  at  the  pene¬ 
tration  distances  given  in  Table  2  above  for  kitchens  and  living- 
rooms,  with  dwellings  spaced  at  various  distances  apart.  In  the 
case  of  dwelling-houses  the  kitchen  and  living-rooms  are  of  the 
dimensions  shown  in  the  three-bedroom  design  on  Diagram  20, 
page  124.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  daylight  in  the  kitchen  complies 
with  the  recommended  standard  when  the  houses  are  70  feet 
apart.  The  extent  of  the  loss  of  daylight  in  the  kitchen  when 
this  distance  is  reduced  can  also  be  appreciated,  [1349 

The  importance  of  window  width  in  the  living-room  is 
indicated  by  the  difference  between  the  daylight  factors  ob¬ 
tained  from  widths  of  6  feet  6J  inches  and  S  feet  2 h  Inches. 
Even  the  latter  docs  not  give  the  recommended  standard  of 
daylight  when  houses  (with  sloping  roofs)  are  70  feet  apart, 
but  the  lighting  conditions  are  not  so  unsatisfactory  as  might 
be  expected  because  the  room  is  of  comparatively  shallow 
depth.  Diagram  30  above  shows  the  actual  daylight  area 
within  which  the  recommended  standard  is  maintained  in  such 
a  living-room.  The  deficiency  in  lighting  in  the  living-room  is 
still  more  apparent  as  houses  are  brought  nearer  together,  [1350 
In  three-storey  flats,  even  where  they  are  spaced  three  times 
their  height  apart  and  where  the  ground-floor  height  is  in¬ 
creased  to  feet,  the  daylight  standard  in  the  Uving-room  on 
the  ground  floor  is  not  quite  satisfied.  Where  they  are  only 
twice  their  height  apart  a  very  serious  deterioration  in  lighting 
conditions  is  indicated,  [1351 

In  tall  buildings  a  great  part  of  the  ground  floor  will  be 
needed  for  communal  purposes,  for  which  it  may  be  reasonable 
to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  daylight.  Two  sets  or  figures  for 
daylighting  in  such  buildings  arc  therefore  given  in  Table  3, 
one  taken  at  the  ground  floor  and  the  other  at  the  first  floor ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  distance  between  buildings  is  three  times 
their  height  measured  from  one  foot  below  the  first-fioor  level 
to  the  parapet.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  parallel  planning  of  such 
tall  buildings  at  three  times  their  height  apart  will  not  produce 
satisfactory  standards  of  daylight.  The  effect  of  the  overhang 
of  maisonette  bedrooms  (see  Diagram  21,  page  125)  on  daylight 
conditions  in  the  kitchen  is  also  clearly  demonstrated.  Since  it 
is  not  proposed  that  tall  blocks  of  flats  should  be  erected  in 


This  diagram  illustrates  die  general  principle  of  daylight  penetration  and  also  the  dimensions  used  in  the  formula  for  obtaining 

the  factor  f 


Table  3 


Type  of  dwelling 

Distance 

apart 

ifee}) 

Kitchen 

Living- 

-room 

Window 

width 

Daylight 
at  6  feet 
ptnc- 
t ration 
(  per- 

tentage) 

Window 

width 

Daylight 
at  1 0  feet 
pene¬ 
tration 
( per¬ 
centage) 

Houses 

1  70 

r  ior 

2T 

6'  6i' 

0‘ 68 

1 

s'  2r 

G'83 

60 

4'  ior 

195 

6'  sr 

0-58 

8'  21' 

0-70 

50 

a1  ior 

1-85 

6'  6*' 

D-44 

s'  ir 

0-52 

Three-storey  flats 

1 

i 

Ground  floor 

90 

4y  ior 

?‘SI 

S'  2*' 

0-65 

(S'  ceiling  height) 

(3  times  H)  1 

Ground  floor 

911 

4'  ior 

221 

8'  2V 

089 

(8'  6'  ceiling 

height) 

(3  times  //) 

Ground  floor 

60 

r  ior 

1  '3 

8'  2r 

016 

(8'  ceiling  height) 

(2  times  JfT) 

Eleven -st  orey 

maisonette  flats* 

Ground  floort 

306 

4'  ior 

1'2  6 

6'  6K 

0'49 

(3  times  H) 

8'  2 r 

0-59 

First  floort 

279 

4y  ior 

1-27 

6'  6r 

0r49 

(3  times  H) 

8'  2r 

0-60 

//  is  the  height  of  block  to  lop  of  parapet, 

*  Eleven  floor*  include  one  floor  used  mainly  Tor  communal  purposes, 
f  With  some  single- bed  room  this  on  ground  floor 
I  No  flats  on  ground  floor;  hence  daylight  measured  at  fir*l  floor  and 
distance  between  flats  adjusted  to  three  limes  hcighL  measured  from  one 
foot  below  this  floor  level  to  parapet. 

colonies,  the  possibility  of  their  being  overshadowed  by 
adjacent  [all  buildings  is  unlikely  to  arise.  Even  sof  however, 
the  overhang  above  the  kitchen  window  will  restrict  the  two- 
per-cent  daylight  penetration  to  5  feet  9  indies.  [1352 

Statements  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  to  the  c/Teet 
that  the  taller  the  building  the  bigger  the  floor-area  index  (total 


floor  area  divided  by  total  site  area),  but  if  architectural  and 
daylighting  considerations  are  taken  into  account  tins  view 
will  be  found  to  he  mistaken.  Table  4  shows  the  spacing 
between  parallel  buildings,  the  floor-area  index  and  the  net 
density  in  dwellings  per  acre  which  would  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  height  of  the  three-sl orey  design  for  two  and 
three-bedroom  non-parlour  flats.  No  account  is  taken  of  any 
additional  floor  space  which  might  be  required  for  lifts.  In 
order  to  give  the  buildings  their  proper  setting  it  is  assumed  that 
the  distance  between  the  ends  of  blocks  where  they  abut  on  the 
public  highway  will  be  70  feet  or  such  greater  distance  as  may 
be  required  to  produce  an  angle  of  56°  from  the  centre  of  the 
street  to  the  parapet,  while  the  distance  between  adjacent  blocks 
at  the  opposite  ends  is  taken  as  one-half  the  height  of  the  blocks. 
The  distance  between  the  cuds  of  blocks  must  be  regulated  in 
relation  to  their  height  to  secure  a  satisfactory  setting,  although, 
of  course,  the  regulation  should  not  be  arbitrary;  in  praciiee 
any  gain  at  one  point  would  no  doubt  be  cancelled  by  a  loss  at 
another,  due,  for  instance,  to  the  positions  of  existing  streets 
or  of  amenities  which  must  be  preserved.  [1353 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  where  the  buildings  exceed  five 
storeys  in  height  — -  the  height  at  which  the  minimum  distance 
between  building  lines  begins  to  exceed  70  feet — not  only 
must  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  buildings  to  their  height 
increase,  but  the  floor-area  index  and  the  density  will  decrease, 
if  the  same  daylight  conditions  are  to  be  maintained  on  the 
ground  floor.  [1  354 


Table  4 


Day  light  factor  in 
living-room  feet 
6  inched  idling 
height)  at  prnr- 
tration  of  IU  fret 
(  percentage) 

Storeys 

Height 

Interspacing 

Floor- 

arm 

index 

Density 
{dwellings 
per  acre) 

039 

3 

30^ 

iy.H 

0-611 

303 

089 

5 

4Si 

3  3  xH 

0'f>39 

31  G 

089 

7 

66| 

3-45  :<ff 

0  624 

30  8 

0S9 

9 

84  i 

3' 54  x  H 

0-599 

29-7 

089 

11 

102  A 

3'6X  H 

1 

0-574 

284 

H  =  hdglu  of  block  lu  lop  of  parapet. 
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APPENDIX  I 


NEIGHBOURHOOD  AND  DISTRICT 


Table  l  NEIGHBOURHOOD  SHOPPING  REQUIREMENTS  (POPULATION  10,000) 


Trade 

Expenditure 
per  household 

per  per 

week  minim  i 
£ 

Total 

annual 

expenditure 

for 

neighbour¬ 
hood  unit 

£ 

ts  - 

vt-  s 

a 

bfi  <>  a 

%  S’fjtl 

s: 

Net  annual 
expenditure 
in 

neighbour¬ 
hood  tout 

£ 

Estimated 
turnover 
per  shop 
in  main 
shopping 
centre 

£ 

Estimated 
turnover 
per  shop  in 
subsidiary 
shopping 
centre 

£ 

Number 
of  shops 
in  main 
shopping 
centre 

Number 
of  shops 
in  sub¬ 
sidiary 
shopping 
centre 

Total 
number 
of  shops  in 
neighbour¬ 
hood  unit 
(minimum) 

Grocery  and  provisions 

15/3 

39'6 

113,137 

80 

90,500 

24,000 

2 

1 

8,660 

8,660 

1 

2 

\  6 

16,500 

1 

J 

Baker  and  confectioner 

3/11 

10T 

28,855 

60 

17,313 

5,000 

3,656 

2 

2 

4 

Butcher  .  . 

5/9 

149 

42,569 

80 

34,000 

8,000 

4,500 

3 

2 

5 

Dairy 

3/8 

9'5 

27,141 

15 

4,071 

4,071 

— 

1 

— ■ 

1 

Fishmonger 

1/- 

2'6 

7,429 

75 

5,572 

5,572 

— 

1 

— ■ 

1 

Fish  and  chips  , . 

~/5 

IT 

3,143 

100 

3,143 

3,143 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Greengrocer 

3/8 

9'5 

27,141 

80 

21,713 

6,500 

3,250 

1 

2 

5 

4,500 

— 

2 

Cafe 

i/i 

2-8 

7,999 

15 

1,200 

1,200 

■ — 

— 

- — - 

To  be 

locaiedover 

confecFner 

Newsagent  and  stationer 

f  1/3 

Cigarettes,  tobacco, 

4/3  \  2/6 

110 

31,427 

75 

23,570 

7,857 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Sweets 

1-/6 

Gents*  outfitters 

2/10 

74 

21,142 

15 

3,171 

3,171 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Ladies'1  outfitter  and 

as  / 3/1 

diaper  and  baby  linen 

‘ "V/11 

10'4 

29,712 

30 

8,910 

4,455 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Dyers  and  cleaners 

-12 

0*4 

1,143 

— 

— 

. _ 

— 

— 

— 

Boots  and  shoes— sales 

1/11 

50 

14,280 

33  $ 

4,760 

4,760 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Boots  and  shoes — repairs 

1/1 

2-8 

8,000 

7 

5,600 

2,800 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Hardware 

1/2 

30 

8,751 

50 

4,375 

4,375 

— 

] 

— 

3 

Glass  and  china. . 

_/2 

0*4 

1,143 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Furniture 

1/9 

4'6 

13,142 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hairdressing 

-17 

1-5 

4,285 

80 

3,428 

3,428 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Chemist 

-/6 

1-3 

3,714 

90 

3,343 

3,343 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Corn  a  nd  seed  shop 

-/I 

02 

571 

“ 

i  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Post  office 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Banks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Totals 

30 

8 

38 

AW*.— -The  balance  of  total  expenditure  over  and  above  that  attributable  to  the  neighbourhood  unit  will  be  absorbed  by  shops  in 
the  district  and  in  the  city  or  regional  centre. 


CHURCHES 

The  ecclesiastical  provisions  on  two  sections  of  the  Wythcn- 
shuwc  Estate  are  as  follows: 

(1)  backhouse,  Lawton  Moor  ami  Piper  HiU 
Existing  population,  1929:  5,000 

3  existing  churches :  1  Church  of  England  2-3  acres 
l  Roman  Catholic  2-7  acres 

1  Methodist  1-5  acres 

6-5  acres 

i.e.,  approximately  one  acre  per  800  persons  and  one  church 
per  1.700  persons 

(2)  Dcnehlll and  Crossacres,  Sharstm  Mount  ^  Brownley  Green,  and 

Feel  Half  Estates 
Existing  population,  1939  :  21,000 

8  existing  churches :  1  Church  of  England  2'2  acres 

2  Roman  Catholic  2  0  acres 

5  others  2-3  acres 

6-5  acres 

i.e.,  approximately  one  acre  per  3,200  persons  and  one  church 
per  2, <500  persons 


Throughout  the  city  the  existing  provisions  are : 


Denomination 

Number 

Typical  Acreage 

Church  of  England 

104 

2-5 

Roman  Catholic 

37 

2'5 

Methodist 

S3 

0-5 

Baptist 

18 

F25 

Congregational 

27 

F0 

Christian  Science 

5 

0-5 

Presbyterian 

3 

0-5 

Unitarian 

12 

0-5 

Jewish 

14 

L0 

Salvation  Army 

13 

0’  25 

Others 

13 

0-25 

Total  number  of  churches 

=■ 

334 

Total  estimated  population,  3939  =■=  724,000 
=  approximately  one  church  per  2,200  persons,  and  an 
average  acreage  of  0  98  per  church 

Most  of  these  churches  are  on  crowded  sites.  [1355 

Roman  Catholic  requirements  are  estimated  at  one  church 
per  3,000  to  7,000  Catholics.  On  the  basis  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  percentage  of  the  total  population  of  Manchester 
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Table  2  NEIGHBOURHOOD  SHOPS:  FLOOR  AREAS,  GROSS  RENT,  GROSS  PROFIT 


Trade 

Shop  front 
floor  urea 
sq.ft. 

.Vo. 

of 

shops 

Estimated 

annual 

tumo  ver 
per  shop 
£ 

Estimated 
gross  profit 
ns  percentage 
of  turnover 

Total  amount 
of  gross 
profit 

£ 

dross  annual 
rent  (exclud¬ 
ing  rates) 

i 

Percentage  ratio 
nj  gross  rent  to 
gross  profit 

Main  shopping  centre 

Grocery  and  provisions  .  . 

350 

1 

S,66G 

\5 

1,299 

64 

5 1 

3!  /  Average  4f 

450 

X 

16,500 

15 

2,475 

S3 

900 

2 

24,000 

15 

3,600 

*52 

41  J 

Baker  and  confectioner 

350 

2 

5,000 

30 

1,500 

64 

41 

Butcher . 

450 

3 

S,000 

20 

1,600 

S3 

5 

Dairy  . 

350 

1 

4,071 

20 

812 

64 

72 

Fishmonger 

350 

1 

5,572 

25 

1,343 

64 

42 

Fish  and  chips 

350 

1 

3,143 

40 

1.257 

64 

5 

Greengrocery 

350 

2 

4,500 

25 

1,125 

64 

Average  Si 

450 

1 

6,500 

25 

1,625 

83 

Newsagent,  stationer,  tobacco  and 

sweets 

450 

3 

7,857 

20 

1,571 

83 

51 

Gents1  outfitter . 

350 

1 

3,171 

30 

951 

64 

62 

Ladies'  outfitter,  draper,  etc. 

450 

2 

4,455 

30 

1,336 

S3 

61 

Boots  and  shoes  (sales) 

450 

\ 

4,760  | 

30 

1,429 

S3 

5J 

Boots  and  shoes  (repairs) 

350 

2 

2,800 

30 

840 

64 

71 

Hardware 

350 

1 

4,375 

25 

1,094 

64 

52 

Hairdresser  (ladies  and  gentlemen) 

350 

1 

3,428 

331 

1 J43 

64 

51 

Chemist . 

350 

1 

3,343 

331 

1,114 

64 

5! 

Banks 

900 

2 

— 

— 

■ — 

106 

— 

Post  office . 

450 

1 

— 

— 

— 

S3 

— 

Subsidiary'  shopping  centre 

Grocery  and  provisions 

350 

2 

8,660 

15 

1,299 

64 

5 

Baker  and  confectioner 

350 

2 

3,656 

30 

13197 

64 

51 

Butcher . 

350 

2 

4,500 

20 

900 

64 

7 

Greengrocery 

350 

2 

3,250 

25 

812  ! 

64 

7i 

(1227  per  com)  one  Roman  Catholic  church  would  be 
required  for  24,000  people,  or  per  three  neighbourhood  units 
approximately.  Church  of  England  requirements  are  estimated 
at  one  church  per  neighbourhood  unit,  and  provision  should 
also  be  made  for  one  free  church  per  unit.  [1356 

Estimated  requirements  for  three  neighbourhood  units 

Roman  Catholic:  1  Church  at  2\  acres. .  2A  acres 

Church  of  England  :  3  Churches  at  2i  acres  . .  7  jj  acres 

Free  Church  :  3  Churches  at  2  acres  , .  6  acres 


1 6  acres 


Per  neighbourhood  unit 


5^  acres 


Including  provision  for  church  halls,  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  per  thousand  people  for  churches  would  appear  reason¬ 
able.  11357 


PUBLIC  HOUSES 

From  Board  of  Trade  figures  relating  to  the  quantity  of  beer 
brewed,  the  national  average  consumption  in  1939  amounted 
to  Q'52  of  a  barrel  per  head  of  population  per  year,  Fn  1943 
it  had  increased  to  0-62  of  a  barrel.  Consumption  Varies 
throughout  the  country  and  the  comparable  figures  in  Man¬ 
chester  for  1939  and  1943  were  0  75  and  0S3  respectively.  This 
excess  over  the  national  average  is  typical  of  large  industrial 
towns.  [1358 

Three  sizes  of  public  house  have  been  taken  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  the  requirements  of  the  city: 


(1)  The  Ijtrge  Public  House  <  of  which  the  Royal  Oak,  Royal 
Thorn,  or  Shursion,  Wytheiisliawc,  arc  examples.  Each  of 
these  would  have  an  estimated  turnover  of  about  50  barrels 
per  week  and  might  be  expected  to  occupy  a  site  area  of 
approximately  l '75  acres  m  new  development  areas  and 
about  one  acre  in  redevelopment  areas. 

(2)  The  Medium  Public  House t  as  exemplified  by  the  Purrs  Wood 
Hotel,  Didsbury.  The  estimated  turnover  would  be  from  20 
to  25  barrels  per  week  and  the  site  area  approximately  one 
acre  in  new  development  ureas  and  about  0  fi  of  an  acre  in 
redevelopment  areas. 

(3)  The  Small  Public  House,  of  which  the  Nursery  Inn,  Stockport, 
provides  a  good  modern  example.  The  estimated  turnover 
would  be  from  1  2  to  15  barrels  per  week,  with  a  site  area  of 
approximately  0-5  of  an  acre  in  new  development  areas  and 
0-3  in  redevelopment  areas. 

In  estimating  neighbourhood  public-house,  requirements, 
allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  consumption  at  public 
houses  in  district  centres,  in  the  city  centre  and  in  industrial 
areas;  the  remaining  balance  to  be  provided  in  neighbourhood 
planning  will  be  influenced  by  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which 
alcoholic  drinks  arc  to  be  served  in  community  centres.  [1359 

(7;)  Provision  hi  city  centre 

At  the  present  time  there  are  58  public  houses  in  the  city 
centre;  before  the  war  there  were  73,  the  balance  being 
houses  destroyed  by  enemy  action. 

Assuming  an  average  consumption  per  public  house 
of  20  barrels  per  week  (a  provisional  estimate)  these  73 
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Table  3  PROVISIONAL  ESTIMATE  OF  DISTRICT  SHOPPING  REQUIREMENTS  (POPULATION  50,000) 


Expenditure  Sag 


linker  and  confectioner 
Boots  and  shoes  (sales) 

Boots  and  shoes  (repairs) 
Botcher  (beef  and  pork) 
Cafe . 

Corn  and  seed  shop 
Dairy 


Dyers  and  cleaners 

Fishmonger . 

Furniture 
Class  and  china 
Cents'  outfitter 
Grocery  and  provisions 
Greengrocer,  florist  and 
fruiterer 
Hairdresser  . . 

(«)  I  ..a  dies* 

(h)  Gents’ 

Hardware 

Newsagent,  sweets,  tobacco 
and  stationer 
{{ t )  Newsagent  and  sta¬ 
tioner*  sweets  and 
tobacco 
(A)  Sweets 

(r)  Sweets  ami  tobacco  . . 
(d)  Tobacco 

Ladies'  outfitter^  draper, 
baby  linen,  millinery,  etc. 


not 

absorbed 

in 

neighbour¬ 
hood  unit 


percentage  expenditure  to 


I, M3 
1*857 
13,142 
1.143 
17,971 
22,637 


of 

expenditure 
to  he  placed 
in  the 

district  unit 


he  allotted  to 
district  unit 
front  each 


Total 

expenditure 
available  for 
district  unit 
serving  Jive 


neighbourhood  neighbourhood 
unit  units 

£  £ 

9J62  45*810 

7*140  35,700 

2,160  10,800 

8.569  42*850 

1,360  6*800 

456  2,280 

2,307  11,535 


914 
1*671 
4,380 
571 
8,985 
IS,  no 


4*570 

S.355 

21,900 

2,855 

44*925 

90*550 

21,710 

3,425 


31*430 


Suggested 
gross  annual 
turnover 
per  shop 


5*726 

14*000 

7*250 

3.600 

6.120 

2,270 


2,280 

4*200 

11,000 

2.B55 

15,000 

18,100 


;  (a)  4*000 
(b)  3.000 
i  (e)  3,750 
!  (d)  3,000 


I  S„K- 

gesfed 

number 

»f 

shops 

(mini¬ 

mum) 


Remarks 


Can  be  located  on 
first-floor  premises 

This  does  not  include 
sale  of  milk  by  milk 
rounds 


These  items  may  be 
combined  to  form  a 
joint  business 


62,430 


Miscellaneous  shops 
Chemist 

Cycles  and  prams 
Fleet ricity  and  gas  show¬ 
rooms 
Electrician 
Funeral  director 
Herbalist 

Jeweller 

Milk-bar 

Optician 

Painter  and  decorator 

Photographer 

Radio 

Stationer  and  book  shop 
Secondhand  furniture  and 
antiques 

Sports  oultiner*  toys*  etc.  .  . 
Wines  and  spirits 
Watch  repairs 
Post  office 
Banks 


No  details  of  expenditure  available  in  respect  of  these  shops 


Total  number  of  shops  per  district  unit 
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houses  would  have  provided  7fi,000  barrels  per  year.  If 
the  drink  consumed  at  these  houses  should  be  averaged 
over  a  regional  population  of  approximately  1,300,000 
persons,  it  would  amount  to  0*06  of  a  barrel  per  head  of 
population  per  annum. 

(b)  Provision  in  district  centres 

The  provision  of  one  large  public  bouse  and  two 
medium  houses  per  district  centre,  serving  a  population 
of  50,000  persons,  woutd  correspond  to  a  consumption  of 
0  09  of  a  barrel  per  person  per  annum. 

(c)  Provision  in  industrial  areas 

No  indication  of  the  requirements  of  industrial  areas 
can  be  obtained  from  Manchester  owing  to  the  prevalent 
mixture  of  residential  property  with  industrial  buildings, 
but  it  is  of  interest  lo  note  that  there  is  only  one  public 
house  in  the  Traflford  Park  Estate.  Any  additional  demand 
might  best  be  met  by  a  slight  increase  in  public-house 
provision  in  adjacent  residential  areas. 

(i d )  Provision  in  neighbourhoods 

It  would  appear  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  in  living  conditions  and  amenities 
will  result  in  a  consumption  of  beer  in  redevelopment 
areas  below  the  Manchester  pre-war  average.  Therefore, 
in  assessing  future  requirements,  1939  consumption 
figures  have  been  used,  and  the  maximum  turnover  for 
each  type  of  public  house  has  been  assumed.  The  balance 
of  beer  per  head  of  population  to  be  provided  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  amount  to  0-60  (he.  0-75  —  0- 1 5} 


of  a  barrel  per  person  per  annum,  or  115  barrels  per 
week  per  10,000  persons.  This  supply  could  be  approxi¬ 
mately  obtained  by  providing  the  following  houses  in 
each  neighbourhood  unit  of  10,000  persons: 

2  medium  public  houses  selling  25  barrels  ]>cr  week-- 50  Ivu  rels 
4  smalt  public  houses  selling  15  barrels  per  week^GO  barrels 

In  new  development  areas  such  as  Wythenshawc,  where 
there  will  be  a  large  number  of  alternative  attractions,  a  con¬ 
sumption  equal  to  the  1939  national  average  might  be  antici¬ 
pated.  On  the  basis  of  0-37  (he.  0-52  —  0- 1 5)  of  a  barrel  per 
person  per  annum  or  71  barrels  per  10,000  persons  per  week, 
the  need  would  be  approximately  met  by: 

1  medium  public  house  selling  20  barrels  per  week  — 20  barrels 
4  small  public  houses  selling  12  barrels  per  week  — 48  bands 

These  figures  should  be  adjusted  if  alcohol  is  to  he  sold  in 
community  centres,  or  if  political  and  other  clubs  are  to  be 
granted  licences.  [ L 360 

CINEMAS 

An  analysis  of  the  ratio  of  cinema  scats  to  total  population 
in  this  country  shows  that  one  scat  is  now  provided  Tor  every 
M  people.  The  centre  of  Manchester  now  provides  11,700 
seats  Serving  a  regional  population  of  approximately  1,300,000 
persons,  or  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  requisite  number 
of  seats.  Suburban  cinemas  to  serve  the  remaining  90  per  cent 
would  therefore  require  about  4,000  seats  for  each  district  of 
50,000  inhabitants.  Four  cinemas  per  district  should  therefore 
suffice.  [1361 
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APPENDIX  J 


WYTHENSHAWE 


INDUSTRIAL  AREA  AT  WYTHENSHAWE 
Since  the  future  population  of  Wythenslmve  wiU  be  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  redevelopment 
areas  of  the  city,  the  calculations  of  the  area  required  for 
industrial  purposes  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
ilie  percentage  of  the  total  population  engaged  in  any  form 
of  industry  will  be  the  same  as  that  estimated  for  the  city  as  a 
whole.  [U62 

These  percentages  arc  set  forth  in  Table  1,  together  with 
the  industrial  population  calculated  from  Lhem. 

Table  I 

Estimated  ultimate  population  of  Wythenshawe  , .  80,000 

Percentage  of  population  engaged  in  all  industry  .  ■  SB'S 
Percentage  of  population  engaged  in  manufacturing 

industry  .  ■  . .  . ,  . .  ■ .  -  -  25  0 

Percentage  of  population  engaged  in  building, 
decorating,  the  essential  services  and  distri¬ 
butive  trades  .  .  . .  . .  . .  .  ^  13*5 

Estimated  industrial  population  . .  . .  . ,  30,800 

Table  1 1  of  Appendix  E  (page  237)  sets  forth  the  site  areas 
required  by  1,000  employees  in  each  of  30  manufacturing 
industries  classified  in  the  census  of  industry.  Of  these  30 
industries,  13  may  in  part  be  conveniently  moved  to  Wythen- 
shawe,  where  they  will  be  able  to  develop  in  open  surroundings 
and  yet  maintain  their  present  linkage  with  allied  industries  in 
the  city  and  surrounding  areas.  In  addition  five  other  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  may  find  some  dispersal  to  Wythenshawe 
advantageous,  although  in  the  past  they  have  tended  to  con¬ 
centrate  mostly  in  the  city  and  in  the  north  of  the  region.  [1363 
Since  the  fullest  advantage  of  open  surroundings  can  be 
lakcn  at  Wythenshawe,  the  development  of  industry  there 
should  be  similar  in  character  to  that  of  a  light  industrial 
estate.  ^  [I3W 


Tii bit*  2  SITE  AREAS  PER  1,000  EMPLOYEES 


Acres  of 

Ac  rex  of 

Acres  uf 

Industry 

buiU-tip  tit'Ctt 

site  arm 

site  area 

' 

per  1,000 

per  1,000 

per  1,000 

employee \ 

employee's 

employees 
phis  95  % 

(1) 

m 

(3) 

(4) 

General  engineering 

50 

7' 15 

13-95 

Electrical  engineering 

2  5 

416 

81 

Repair  of  vehicles  . . 

4-0 

100 

19'5 

Cutlery  and  small  took  . . 

10 

2-0 

3-9 

Clothing 

0-51 

065 

1  ‘27 

Food 

25 

417 

SU2 

Drink  . 

476 

635 

12-39 

Tobacco 

0-77 

0  96 

l'S7 

Woodworking  and  timber 

333 

6'66 

13-0 

Furniture  and  fittings 
Printing,  paper  making  and 

1-67 

2 22 

433 

stationery 

1-74 

2-05 

4-0 

Musical  instruments 

Mixed  manufacturing  in¬ 

12  5 

25-0 

48-75 

dustries 

333 

514 

1003 

Chemicals 

12'5 

31-3 

6F0 

White  lead,  paints,  etc. 

3'33 

6'66 

13-0 

Other  metals 

5*0 

10  0 

195 

Cotton  (ring) 

S'3 

10  4 

2025 

Other  industries  . . 

9-4 

17-83 

34-97 

Table  3  NET  AREA  REQUIRED  FOR  EACH  INDUSTRY 


Industry 

(0 

Percentage 
of  future 
industrial 
population 

of 

Manchester 
(2)  1 

Estimated 
comparable 
percentage 
tit  iVyifte u- 
shanc 

(3) 

future 
number  uf 
employees. 

(4) 

Wet  acreage 
required 
for  each 
industry 

(S) 

General  engineering 

4'93 

5'25 

1,617 

22-5 

Electrical  engineering  . . 

3'D 

7-15 

2,202 

17-9 

Repair  of  vehicles  . ,  1 

3-15 

2-5 

770 

150 

Cutlery  and  small  tools. , 

0-2 

0T5 

231 

0-9 

Clothing . 

17*5 

20-0 

6,160 

7-7 

Food 

3 '65 

72S 

2,233 

IS] 

Drink 

1-0 

2-5 

770 

96 

Tobacco  . . 

0-5 

1-0  ■ 

308 

0-6 

Woodworking  and  timber 

10 

2-5  1 

770 

lO'O 

Furniture  and  fittings  . . 

20 

3-5 

1,078 

!  4-7 

Paper  making,  printing 
and  stationery 

[  5-7 

6-0 

i 

1,848 

7-4 

Musical  instruments 

0-15 

0'3 

92 

4-5 

Mixed  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries 

0-7 

1-4 

431 

4'3 

Chemicals 

1*71 

08 

247 

J5-1 

White  lead,  paints,  etc.  . . 

015 

01 

31 

0'4 

Other  metals 

2'7 

ro 

30S 

60 

Cotton 

5'0 

l'O 

308 

6-2 

Other  industries 

11 -56 

2-0 

616 

21-5 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  and  area  required 

20,020 

172-4 

Building  and  decorating 

5  15 

2-75 

847 

t — . 

Essential  services 

20 

2-25 

693 

— 

Distributive  trades 

28-25 

30-0 

9,240 

— 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  other 
industry  and  area  required 

10,780 

460 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  all 
industry  and  area  required 

30,800 

218-4 

A  survey  of  development  at  North  HiUington,  near  Glasgow, 
and  in  the  Team  Valley  shows  that,  whereas  in  the  city  an 
average  of  69  per  cent  of  the  site  areas  developed  for  industry 
are  built  over,  only  35  per  cent  are  in  these  light  industrial 
estates.  Site  areas  ai  Wythenshawe  should,  therefore,  be  95  per 
cent  greater  than  those  existing  in  the  city  in  relation  to  areas 
eovered  by  buildings.  These  areas,  for  the  18  industries  which 
may  partly  be  dispersed  to  Wythenshawe,  are  tabulated  in 
column  4  of  Table  2,  [1365 

The  percentage  of  employees  in  each  of  the  18  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  and  in  three  other  industries,  according  to  the 
type  of  development  expected  at  Wythenshawe,  has  been 
estimated  from  the  assessed  future  industrial  structure  of 
Manchester  given  in  column  4  of  Table  9,  on  page  234  Gf 
Appendix  E.  These  estimated  percentages  are  listed  in  column 
3  of  Table  3 ;  the  numbers  of  employees  in  each  industry 
arc  tabulated  in  column  4.  From  the  future  site  areas,  listed 
in  the  previous  table,  the  area  required  by  these  workpeople 
has  been  calculated  and  is  given  in  column  5  for  each  of  the 
18  industries.  [136 6 

To  the  net  total  of  172#4  acres  for  manufacturing  industry, 
an  addition  has  been  made  for  the  requirements  of  those 
workpeople  engaged  in  other  industry,  i,e.,  building  and 
decorating,  the  distributive  trades  and  essential  services 
(gas,  water  and  electricity),  [B67 
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In  accordance  with  the  broad  assumption  made  in  Chapter  3, 
since  20,020  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  industry  require 
172-4  acres,  10,780  persons  in  other  industry  will  require 
46-0  acres.  [136 8 

To  the  total  of  218-4  acres  thus  obtained  allowances  for 
service  roads,  recreational  space  and  space  for  industrial 
expansion  must  be  added.  These  allowances  arc  listed  in 
Table  4  together  with  the  total  acreage  and  the  acreage  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  [1369 

Since  Wythenshawe  provides  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  lighter  types  of  industry  in  dean  sur¬ 
roundings,  more  than  the  theoretically  necessary  amount  of 
land  has  been  zoned  for  industrial  purposes  in  order  to  attract 
those  new  industries  of  a  light  type  which  are  required  to 
balance  the  industrial  structure  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  [1370 


Tabic  5 

NORTH-WESTERN  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  WYTHE  N  SH  A  WE 
ALLOCATION  OF  LAND  WITHIN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Use 

Number 

A  cres 

Neighbourhood  ventre  : 

Community  centre  and  library  (including 

Bagulcy  Hall) 

1 

4*37 

Health  sub-centre  . . 

1 

J  '79 

Shops 

20 

294 

Other  requirements  : 

Churches,  halls,  etc.  . 

6 

10-31 

Public  houses 

3 

3-89 

Shops 

23 

220 

Dwellings 

2,675 

222-63 

Nursery  schools . 

5 

1-87 

Infant  schools 

2\ 

14-20 

Junior  schools 

2f 

Children’s  playparks 

2 

3  27 

Organised  games  (1 7 '66  acres  provided  near 
Wythenshuwe  Park  and  14  acres  north  of 

Bagulcy  Sanatorium) 

— 

— 

Ornamental  gardens  and  walkways 

— 

13-52 

Allotments 

I  — 

7-92 

Minor  parkways 

— 

11-61 

District  requirements : 

Modern  school  . 

1 

17-48 

Total  acreage  (excluding  railway) 

31S 

Gross  neighbourhood  density  in  dwellings 

per  acre 

8-41 

Gross  neighbourhood  density  in  persons 

per  acre 

3144* 

31  Note — The  average  number  of  ]>ersons  per  dwelling  is  higher  than  the 
basis  given  in  Chapter  13  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  present  population  in 
the  built-up  section,  and  to  the  higher  proportion  of  families  with  young 
children  to  be  expected  at  Wythcnshawe. 


Table  4 

MINIMUM  AREA  TO  BE  ZONED  FOR  INDUSTRY 

Total  net  site  area  required  for  all  industrial  A rw 

purposes  .  . .  2 1  S'4 

Allowances 

12  per  cent  of  net  site  acreage  for  roads  . .  26'2 

Recreational  space  at  one  acre  per  1,000  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  manufacturing  industry'  „ .  20‘  E 

20  per  cent  of  net  site  area  for  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . ,  43-7 


Total  acreage  required  . .  . .  . .  . .  308 '4 


Representative  acreage  per  1,000  of  ultimate 

population  , .  . ,  ,  .  , .  . .  3  86 


Table  6 

SOUTH-WESTERN  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  WYTHENSHAWE 
ALLOCATION  OF  LAND  WITHIN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Use 

Number 

Acres 

Neighbourhood  centre : 

Community  centre  and  library 

1 

1*35 

Health  sub-centre  . . 

! 

275 

Shops  and  car  park.  . 

IS 

2\35 

Other  requirements  : 

Churches,  halls,  etc.  . 

3 

5  85 

Public  houses 

4 

2-87 

Shops 

8 

1‘07 

Dwellings 

2,330 

15592 

Nursery  schools  . .  . .  . .  .  .  [ 

5 

6‘65 

Infant  schools 

n 

150 

Junior  schools  .  .  . .  . ,  .  .  j 

2  j 

Children’s  playparks 

3 

4-57 

Organised  games  (an  additional  17'3  acres 
provided  on  land  north  of  Bagulcy 

Sanatorium) 

— 

892 

Ornamental  gardens  and  walkways 

— 

26'5S 

Allotments 

— 

1-5 

Minor  parkway  . 

— 

694 

District  requirements  : 

Modern  school 

— 

18-0 

R.C.  Schools:  Nursery 

1 

O' 33 

Infant 

\\ 

7’ 5 

Junior 

1/ 

Modem 

i 

120 

Cinema  . 

1 

1 

0*85 

Total  acreage  (excluding  major  local  road) 

282-0 

Gross  neighbourhood  density  in  dwellings 

per  acre 

8-26 

Gross  neighbourhood  density  in  persons  per 

acre . 

2S-36 
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Table  7 

SOUTHERN  AND  SOUTH-EASTERN  NEIGHBOURHOODS, 
WYTHENSHAWE 


ALLOCATION  OF  LAND  WITHIN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Use 

Number 

Acres 

Neighbourhood  Centres :  ; 

Community  centre  and  library  (including 
car  park)  . .  , ,  . .  . .  . .  1 

1 

59 

Health  sub-centre  . ,  . .  . .  . . 

2 

4-6 

Shops  . .  , .  . .  . ,  . .  j 

32 

44 

Other  requirement};  : 

Churches,  halls,  etc. 

3 

7  0 

Public  houses 

4 

4-0 

Shops 

12 

0-9 

Dwellings 

3,830 

274-47 

Nursery  schools . 

5 

T65 

infant  schools 

3 

60 

Junior  schools 

3 

16-5 

Children's  playparks  . 

3 

7'0 

Organised  games  (an  additional  13'6  acres 
provided  south  of  the  Western  Parkway) 

30'4 

Ornamental  gardens  and  walkways 

— 

40-55 

Allotments 

— 

60 

Minor  parkway 

— 

I3'8 

District  requirements : 

Modern  schools 

2 

370 

R,C.  Schools:  Nursery 

1 

033 

Infant 

1 

2  0 

Junior 

3 

5-5 

Total  acreage 

46S0 

Gross  neighbourhood  density  in  dwellings 
per  acre 

$2 

19 

Gross  neighbourhood  density  Ln  persons  per 
acre  . , 

29  91 

Table  8 

SHARSTON,  BENCHILL,  BROWNLEY  GREEN,  etc. 
EXISTING  AND  PROPOSED  ALLOCATION  OF  LAND 


Existing 

Ultimate  provision 

Use 

Number 

i 

Number 

Acres 

Neighbourhood  centres : 

Community  centre  and 

library 

1 

1-9 

J 

4  0 

Branch  library  . , 

1* 

ro 

1 

i-o 

Health  sub-centre 

— 

— . 

I 

2-3 

Shops 

Other  requirements  : 

29 1 

3-6 

49 

5-6 

Churches,  halls,  etc.  . . 

7 

S'S 

151 

11-75 

Public  houses  .. 

2 

3‘15 

2 

315 

Shops  . . 

21 

M 

21 

It 

Dwellings 

6,174 

4S653 

6,744 

534-28 

Nursery  schools 

— 

— 

s 

264 

Infant  schools  T .  \ 

Junior  schools  . .  J 

3$ 

1S-25 

3 

18-5 

Children's  playparks  . . 

I 

1-6 

5 

10-5 

Organised  games 
Ornamental  gardens  and 

— 

23  6S 

66'Q 

walkways 

— 

24-D 

— 

38-6 

Allotments 

— 

_ 

_ 

7-5 

Minor  parkway 

District  requirements  : 

- -  | 

— 

— 

— ■ 

Modern  schools 

2 

30-5 

2 

38-75 

R.C.  schools:  Nursery 

— 

— 

1 

0-33 

Infant  \ 
Junior  j 

1 

2-5 

2 

SO 

Technical  schools 

— 

— 

1 

205 

Cinema 

1* 

2  3 

1 

2-1 

Swimming-bath 

— 

— 

1 

2-4 

Total  acreages 
Gross  neighbourhood  den¬ 

779'0 

sity  in  dwellings  per  acne 

8  66 

Gross  neighbourhood  den¬ 

sity  in  persons  per  acre 

29-52 

Note  site  reserved.  {  =  excluding  temporary  snops. 

t  =  included  several  unallocated  sites.  £  -■■■•=  includes  one  reserved  site 
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REDEVELOPMENT 


APPENDIX  K 


Tabic  1 


ESTIMATE  OF  HOUSES  IN  MANCHESTER  AT  A  NET  RESIDENTIAL  DENSITY  OK  MORE  THAN  18  TO  THE  ACRE 


Density 

J 

Date  of  erection 

Houses  per 

Before 

Before 

Before 

Before 

Before 

Before 

acre 

Total 

1830 

1850 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Over  4fv 

12,792 

1,073 

3,07S 

8,544 

1 1  hG86 

12,792 

12,792 

42-48 

28,797 

2h554 

5,989 

16,319 

22,411 

24,429 

27,212 

36 — 42 

27,057 

1,466 

3,426 

J0, 345 

14,288 

17,052 

21,462 

30-36 

32,917 

699 

2,426 

8.388 

13,852 

15,856 

21,312 

24—30 

19,549 

266 

915 

2,563 

5,364 

8,899 

1 1 ,751 

18-24 

10,063 

215 

609 

2,090 

3,376 

4,528 

6,813 

Total 

131,175 

6,273 

16,445 

48,249 

70,977 

83,356 

101,342 

Total  number  of  houses  in  the  city  =  201,000 


Tabic  2  NEIGHBOURHOOD  PROVISIONS— MILES  PLATTING 


Present  population  21,500 

Future  population  8,300 

EXISTING 

_ 

THEORETICAL 

PROPOSED 

Number 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

Neighbourhood  Centre 

4-00 

Community  centre 

6  dubs  and 

060 

\ 

3-00 

1 

Branch  library  . 

institutes 

i 

0.50 

J 

0.50 

Health  sub-centre  , , 

— . 

] 

1  50 

I 

200 

Shops 

469* 

12  90 

25 

3  00 

35 

3*25 

Ofhcr  neighbourhood  requirements 

3-00 

Churches,  halls,  etc . 

13 

3'40 

3 

4  15 

3 

Public  houses 

52 

3-65 

5 

200 

4 

2’ 30 

Additional  shops  . . 

See  above 

— 

8 

0-50 

8 

0-80 

Dwellings . 

4,942 

89' 15 

2,547 

137-60 

2,547f 

137'40 

Nursery  schools . 

— 

— 

4 

1-33 

A 

1-50 

Infant  schools  *1 

7 

680 

2 

6'50 

2 

8-0* 

Junior  schools  J 

4-30 

Children's  playparks 

— 

— 

— 

445 

— 

Organised  games 

— 

9-80 

— 

I7'5D 

- — 

18-50 

Allotments 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

5k50§ 

Minor  parkways . 

— 

— 

— 

3  32 

— 

io-oo-* 

Additional  provisions 

1 

11-25 

Modern  school 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

ICC.  infant  and  junior  schools 

Included  above 

— 

— 

— 

1 

400 

Cinemas 

2 

0.30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canals 

2 

6  70 

— 

— - 

1 

1-70 

Open  sites 

— 

2745 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Major  parkway 

— 

— 

— 

— * 

’ — 

700 

Industrial  and  commercial  buildings 

64  25 

— 

— 

Total  acreage  . 

Gross  density  in  dwellings  per  acre 

Gross  density  in  persons  per  acre 

22S0O 

2200 

96 

13-96 

45 

225  00 
ILSOtf 

37 

*  136  shops  are  now  empty  and  81  in  poor  condiiion.  .  .  .  .  ...  .  r  rt  ,  _ 

|  Includes  ground-floor  flats  in  the  neighbourhood  centre  which  can  be  converted  into  20  shop£  if  desired.  Ihe .drastic:  euriiulmem  o  n  vj 
of  shops  is  mainly  due  to  the  reduction  in  population,  but  a  proportion  will  also  be  re-aoJOinmodateJ  in  ti  e  district  ccntri. 
t  Increase  partly  due  to  area  of  canal  which  is  shown  covered  ovcrT  and  partly  lo  the  retention  of  existing  road  line*. 

£  On  sites  which  cannot  be  built  upon. 

■■  This  allowance  is  over-generous  and  will  have  to  be  adjusted  when  the  final  plans  are  prepared. 

tt  Density  decreased  by  additional  provisions  which  are  district  or  city  requirements.  251 


Table  3  NUMBER  OF  DWEJLUNGS— MILES  PLATTING 


Population  10,000 

Population  3,300 

THEORETICAL 

THEORETICAL 

PROPOSED 

Houses 

1,975 

1,637 

1,439 

Cottage  flats . 

237 

195 

200 

Flats  and  maisonettes 

716 

593 

851- 

Single  persons'  flats  . .  . .  . .  , .  .  j 

126 

103 

37f 

Old  people's  cottage-flats . 

23 

19 

20 

Total  . . 

3,077 

2,547 

2,547 

Total  acreage  . .  .  * 

]  66-22 

137*6 

137-4 

Net  residential  density  in  dwellings  per  acre  . . 

18-51 

1351 

13*54 

*  Includes  existing  flats.  y  Remainder  included  in  Hats. 


Table  4  NEIGHBOURHOOD  PROVISIONS— DES WICK 


Present  population  37,250 

Future  population  9,900 

EXISTING 

THEORETICAL 

PROPOSED 

Number 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

Neighbourhood  centre 

Community  centre 

— 

— 

1 

3  00 

1 

320 

Branch  Library 

1 

0‘23 

1 

0-50 

1 

0*58 

Health  sub-centre 

— 

— 

1 

1-50 

1 

1  58 

Shops 

713* 

13-60 

30 

3*50 

40 

3-25 

Other  neighbourhood  requirements 

Churches,  halls,  etc. 

22 

5’00 

— 

5-00 

4 

3-50 

Public  houses 

40 

3-50 

6 

2*40 

5 

2' 70 

Additional  shops  . 

See  above 

— 

8 

0*50 

21T 

1-90 

Dwellings 

9,850 

202-86 

3,054 

I65’00 

3,054 

375*00 

Nursery  schools  . . 

1 

4 

1-33 

4 

1-95 

Infant  schools 

r  14 

3 '00 

Junior  schools 

j 

/  2 

6‘50 

2 

9’00t 

Children's  playparks 

4'32 

500 

— 

6*00 

Organised  games  . 

— 

— 

— 

2100 

. — 

24*30 

Ornamental  gardens  . 

— 

1-24 

— 

- - r 

, — 

1-50 

Allotments 

— 

_ 

_ * 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Minor  parkways 

— 

4*00 

— 

14-80$ 

District  Sub-eentre 

Shops 

See  above 

_ _ 

_ 

„ 

30 

2-75 

Cinemas 

5 

3-26 

- - 

_ _ _ 

I 

0*75 

Public  Baths  . 

1 

065 

_ _ 

. — 

1 

1-43 

Ornamental  gardens 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2-00 

Filling  station,  etc. 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

1-30 

Additional  provisions 

i 

Modern  school 

_ 

_ 

„ _ . 

_ _ _ 

I 

10*20 

R  .C.  church  and  school 

1 

033 

- - 

___ 

1 

5*32 

Fire  and  police  station 

1 

064 

_ 

— . 

I 

0*64 

Miscellaneous  buildings 

— 

2*60 

!  _ 

_ _ . 

_ 

Industrial  development 

— . 

25*60 

_ - 

— . 

—  i 

_ 

Railway  . 

— 

5*90 

5-90 

River 

— 

i  3-63 

— 

_ _ 

_ 

3*63 

Open  sites.  . 

— 

3-82 

_ 

_ 

Land  unsuitable  for  development 

— 

682 

“ 

— 

: 

6-82 

Total  acreage . 

290-00 

i 

290-00 

Gross  density  in  dwellings  j)cr  acre 

33-96 

13*96 

!0-53§ 

Gross  density  in  persons  per  acre 

128 

L _ 

45 

34 

150  shops  are  now  empty  and  20  in  poor  condition,  f  Including  additional  shops  to  serve  that  part  of  the  neighbourhood  west  of  the  railway 
t  t  his  allowance  is  over-generous  and  will  have  to  be  adjusted  when  the  final  plans  arc  prepared 
$  Density  decreased  by  additional  provisions  which  arc  district  or  city  requirements. 


Table  5  NEIGHBOURHOOD  PROVISIONS— COLLY  HURST 


Present  population  20,000 

Future  population  6,800 

EXISTING 

THEORETICAL 

PROPOSED 

Number 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

Neighbourhood  centre 

Community  centre 

1 

3  00 

1 

300 

Branch  library  . . 

1 

033 

1 

0-50 

1 

050 

Health  sub-ccntre  . 

— . 

— 

1 

L50 

1 

2-40 

Shops  . 

418* 

14-46 

20 

2J38 

20 

I-75T 

Other  neighbourhood  requirements 

Churches,  halls,  etc. 

8 

494 

_ 

3-40 

3 

3-70 

Public  houses 

65 

3*76 

3 

1'20 

3 

2'40 

Shops  . 

See  above 

8 

0-50 

17 

1  -70 

Dwellings 

4,532 

99-65 

2,091 

1 1 3-00 

2,091 

93>20.t 

Nursery  schools  . . 

l 

0-14 

3 

TOO 

3 

I  50 

Infant  schools  ^ 

5-58 

2 

4-50 

j  5-50 

Junior  schools  f 

6 

2 

Children’s  playparks . 

— 

— 

3-40 

— 

3'60 

Organised  games  . 

— . 

1  '30 

— ■ 

14-30 

— 

7"60§ 

Ornamental  gardens 

- — ■ 

. — . 

— 

— 

— 

2-60 

Allotments 

— _ 

— . 

— . 

— 

— 

i'50“* 

Minor  parkways 

■— 

“ 

— 

2-70 

— 

i  i-astt 

Additional  provisions 

Modem  school . 

- — 

— 

* — 

- — . 

I 

9  50 

R.C.  modern  school 

— . 

_ — 

_ 

1  1 

9-75 

Telephone  exchange 

1 

0*50 

— 

— 

] 

0‘50 

Public  wash-house 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0-75H 

Swimming-bath . 

1 

075 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Police  station . . 

1 

075 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

Industrial  and  commercial  buildings 

60 

12-63 

— 

— 

— 

220 

Cinemas 

6 

1'76 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

Railways  . ,  . 

— 

33  62 

— . 

. — 

- — 

33-62 

Major  parkway 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

4-75 

Open  sites. . 

— 

38'10 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

Land  unsuitable  for  development 

, — . 

600 

— 

. — - 

— 

6  00 

Rochdale  Road  . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12-50 

Total  acreage 

22437 

224-37 

Gross  neighbourhood  density  in  dwellings 

per  acre. . 

20-20 

1396 

y'30*** 

Gross  neighbourhood  density  in  persons  per 

acre 

39 

45 

30 

*  109  shops  arc  now  empty  and  166  in  poor  condition, 
t  Site  urea  can  be  increased  la  provide  additional  shops. 

+  Decrease  in  area  due  to  large  proportion  of  existing  modern  flats. 
S  Additional  6*7  acres  to  be  provided  adjoining  the  neighbourhood. 
■ *  On  sites  which  cannot  be  built  upon 


If  This  allowance  is  over-generous  and  will  have  to  be  adjusted  when 
he  final  plans  are  prepared. 

For  large  existing  flat  development. 

§5  Included  in  areas  abo^e. 

***  Density  decreased  by  additional  provisions  which  are  district  or 
city  requirements. 
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Table  6  DISTRICT  PROVISIONS— MOSS  SIDE 


Present  population  84,000 

Future  population  27,260 

EXISTING 

THEORETICAL 

PROPOSED 

Number 

r 

Number 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

Within  three  neighbourhoods 

i 

Community  centres  and  halls  ■ , 

— 

“ 

3 

9-00  \ 

5 

p-S0 

Branch  libraries  . . 

3 

1-00 

3 

1-50/ 

Health  sub-centres  . 

- — 

— 

2 

3'00 

2 

5*50 

Neighbourhood  shops  . , 

2,741* 

93*50 

103 

1038 

122 

1100 

Churches,  etc . 

53 

1690 

— 

13-60 

15 

13-90 

Public  houses 

198 

8-80 

14 

4-89 

19 

11-30 

Dwellings 

21,100 

584-10 

8,388 

452-11 

8,3S8t 

414-70 

Nursery  schools  . , 

— 

- - 

13 

3-66 

12 

6' 60+ 

Infant  schools  \ 

Junior  schools  J 

20 

13-70 

6 

22-50 

7 

2400 

Children's  playparks 

— 

* - 

— 

13*60 

— 

15-00 

Organised  games  . . 

— 

11*50 

68-00 

— ■ 

24-50  § 

Allotments 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

Minor  parkways  . , 

— 

— 

10-88 

— 

900 

District  centre 

(Serving  the  above  three  neighbourhoods  with 

Alexandra  Park  and  parts  of  Whalley  Range 

and  Wilbraham) 

District  hall 

. — 

1 

3  00 

1 

5-00 

Main  library 

- — 

l 

1-00 

1 

0*80 

Main  health  centre 

— 

— 

1 

400 

1 

4*70 

Cinemas 

— 

— 

2 

2-00 

2 

1  '50 

Public  baths 

— 

— 

1 

200 

1 

2'00 

District  shopping,  commercial  and  civic  areas 

— 

— 

— 

1200 

— 

12-90" 

1  lotcls  and  public  houses 

— 

3 

2-20 

2 

2-20 

Police  station,  fire  station 

2 

o-so 

— 

2-50 

— 

1-50 

St.  Mary's  Church 

— 

Sec  above 

— 

— * 

- — 

1-70 

Petrol  stations  and  ear  parks 

— 

— 

— 

2-50 

— 

2'10 

General  district  requirements 

Domestic  industrial  area 

— 

— . 

— 

lO  OOt  t 

— 

7*00 

Additional  organised  games 

— 

— . 

65-20 

— 

10'2O§ 

Ornamental  parks 

— 

— 

54‘40 

Modem  schools 

— 

— * 

— 

22-80 

- — 

2100 

Grammar  schools 

. — 

— 

— 

490 

— 

— n 

Technical  school 

— 

— 

— - 

6-80 

— 

-u 

(  ounty  colleges 

— 

— 

— 

2-56 

— 

-it 

Roman  Catholic  schools. , 

— 

— 

— 

13*76 

— 

19-50 

Cinemas,  theatres,  etc. 

113 

3’00 

2 

P25 

1 

090 

Public  baths 

. — . 

— 

1 

1-50 

— 

— 

General  industry  . 

173 

39-80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous  buildings 

27 

6'90 

— * 

— 

— 

Major  roads,  parkways  and  roundabouts 

— - 

— 

106*00 

— 

13900 

Total  acreage 

78000 

78000 

Gross  district  density  in  dwellings  per  acre 

27-05 

10-73 

10  74 

Gross  district  density  in  persons  per  acre 

tos 

J _ 

35 

35 

*  997  shops  arc  now  empty  and  73  in  poor  condition, 

t  Includes  ground-floor  ilals  in  the  neighbourhood  ami  district  centres  which  can  be  converted  into  103  shops  if  required. 

X  Sizes  of  several  sites  governed  by  existing  road  lines, 

$  Additional  area  for  ornamental  park  and  organised  games  is  provided  in  the  adjoining  Whitworth,  Alexandra  and  Hullard  Parks. 

*  1  Includes  JOiS  district  shops, 

I *  Full  district  allowance.  J *  Grammar  school,  technical  school  and  county  college  provided  in  adjoining  areas. 


APPENDIX  L 


ABOLITION  OF  SMOKE 


DISTRICT  H EATI NG— WYTILENSHAWE 

CAPITAL  COST  AND  LOAN  CHARGES 

(Scheme  for  7,945  houses  and  Hats  together  with  public  buildings) 

Interest 


Loan 

ami  sinking 

(Capital 

Annual 

period 

fund 

cost 

charges 

years 

per  cent 

Land  for  boiler  house, 

£ 

£ 

sidings  and  sub-stations 

60 

4  0089 

3,600 

144 

Buildings 

30 

54371 

106,500 

5.791 

Distribution  mains 

30 

5  4  371 

473,380 

25,738 

Ducts 

30 

5-4371 

340,000 

18,486 

Mechanical  plant 

20 

7  0361 

697,462 

49,074 

Total  capital  cost  and  annual  charges  £1,620,942  £99,233 


ANNUAL  RUNNING  COSTS 

£ 

ANNUAL  INCOME 

£ 

Annual  loan  charges 

99,233 

From  7,945  dwellings  at  an  average  weekly  charge  of 

Maintenance  and  administration 

22,100 

approximately  4.3  (i.e.5  varying  from  l/?i  per  week 

Labour  in  boiler  house 

8,280 

for  a  single-person  Oat  to  6/5 per  week  for  a 

Fuel  (51,996  tons  at  42/6;  . 

1 10,492 

four-bedroom  house) 

98,405 

Ash  removal  (5,200  tons  at  2,6) 

650 

From  public  buildings,  shops,  cinemas*  etc. 

40,921 

Water 

1,500 

From  sale  of  electricity 

Loss  of  income  from  empty  houses 

594 

(57.775,000  k\V  h;  16,000  kW,  at  maximum  demand) 

1 13,364 

Total 

£242,349 

£252,(190 

PRESENT  COST  OF  HEATING  SERVICE 

£ 

r,  d. 

cost  of  district  4 ie a  iiNG  service 

£ 

,r.  d. 

Average  coal  consumption  per  year  per  house 

(5  tons 

Space  heating  and  hot  water  at  5j-  pci-  week  per  house 

13 

0  0 

;tt  63  6  per  ton)  . .  . 

17 

2  6 

Auxiliary  coal  (1  ton  at  68/6) . 

3 

8  6 

2,000  cu,  ft,  gas  at  4/6  per  1,000 cu.  ft. 

0 

9  0 

Gas  (as  above) 

0 

9  0 

130  units  electricity  at  id.  per  unit 

0 

8  14 

Electricity  (us  above) 

d 

H  1  i 

Cost  per  house  per  year 

17 

19  71 

Cost  per  house  per  year 

17 

5  7| 

Cost  per  house  per  week 

0 

6  11 

Cost  per  house  per  week 

0 

6  3 

Tli  esc  consumption  fl  gu  res  we  rear  r  i  ved  at  by  the  Director  of  [The  figures  in  I  h  is  App  e  mli  x  ha  vt  h  ee  n  t  omp  He  d  larg  c  !y  j  rom 

Housing  from  the  results  of  a  survey  made  among  tenants  on  the  ike  provisional  upon  of  the  vorpdmtion  $  consultants, 

VVyihenshawe  Estate  in  1939,  Messrs,  Ernest  Griffiths  &  Son  \ 
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DAYLIGHTING 

The  investigations  here  outlined  have  been  based  on  original 
research,  carried  out  by  Mr  T.  Smith,  F.R.S.,  of  the  National 
Physics  Laboratory,  which  revealed  that  the  following  daylight 
factors  (as  defined  in  Appendix  H)  arc  required  for  satis¬ 
factory  w  or  k  i  n  g  cond  it  i  o  ns,  [  137  J 

light  factors 

In  living-rooms  and  rooms  where  activities  such  as 

reading,  writing  or  sewing  are  carried  on  .  ,  10  per  cent 

In  kitchens,  or  rooms  where  the  cleanliness  of 
utensils  and  subtle  differences  of  colour  have 
to  be  judged  .  .  . .  - .  - .  -  ■  2'D 

In  bedrooms  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  .  ^  0'5  ,, 

The  l< grumble"  point  (at  which  complaints  arc  made  that 
visibility  is  difficult)  is  reached  when  the  light  factor  sinks  to 
0  2  per  cent.  [l  372 

A  light  factor  of  one  per  cent  has  been  adopted  as  a  basis 
for  the  whole  investigation,  []  373 


BASIC  FORMULA 


8  storeys 

90  leet" 

9  „ 

100  „ 

SO  „ 

110 

H 

120  T. 

n  „ 

130  t,  [ 

n 

140  „ 

14 

150  „ 

is  H 

160  „  i 

as  for  the  preceding  with  an  additional 
10'  storey 


The  height  of  16  feet  3  inches  from  ground  to  first  floor  is 
composed  in  each  case  of  ibe  ground-floor  storey  height  of  1 5 
feet  and  a  height  from  ground  level  to  ground  floor  of  1  foot 
3  inches,  [1376 

The  form  of  building  investigated  consists  of  a  range  of 
offices  on  each  side  of  a  central  corridor;  a  corridor  width  of 
one-fifth  of  the  depth  of  the  building  has  been  allowed,  Steel 
or  reinforced  concrete  framed  construction,  with  external  walls 
one  foot  thick,  has  been  assumed,  giving  over-all  building 
depLhs  as  follows : 


Room  depth 
{feet) 

27 


20 

16 


Overall  budding  depth 
{feci) 

70 

52* 

42± 


where  A  —  the  effective  glazed  area  of  window,  i.e.,  that 
portion  of  the  glazed  area  through  which  nothing 
but  sky  can  be  seen  from  the  reference  point, 

K  —  r  factor  to  make  allowance  for  loss  of  light  in 
passing  Through  glass,  owing  to  reflection  and  dirt 
on  the  glass.  1-15  has  been  suggested  as  a  suitable 
value  for  general  use  with  ordinary  glazing, 

/  =  the  daylight  factor  at  the  given  point  on  the  working 
plane, 

R  —  the  distance  from  the  central  point  at  the  Lop  of  the 
window  glass  to  the  given  point  on  the  working 
plane, 

//—the  height  of  ibe  centre  of  the  effective  glazed 
area  above  the  working  plane.  [1374 

DIMENSIONS  OF  BUILDINGS 

Rooms  of  27  feet,  20  feet  and  16  feet  in  depth  have  been 
selected  for  consideration,  27  feci  being  the  maximum  and 
16  feet  the  minimum  usually  considered  convenient  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  The  width  of  hay  is  taken  as  16  feet,  because 
the  width  generally  adopted  in  buildings  of  framed  construc¬ 
tion  varies  between  14  feet  and  18  feet.  To  give  an  angle  of  not 
less  than  30-  with  the  working  plane  at  $  of  the  depth  of  a 
27- foot  room,  window-head  heights  in  ground -floor  rooms  are 
taken  as  14  feet  inches,  which  allows  ;l  ground -floor  storey 
height  of  15  feet.  The  minimum  width  of  window  is  taken  as 
0-625  of  the  width  of  bay,  or  10  feet,  [1375 

The  following  heights  of  buildings  have  been  assumed  : 

3  storeys :  40  feel  (1 6'  3  v,  1 3'  6T  9'  6*,  plus  for  blocking  course) 

4  tf  50  M  (16' 3'.  1 3' 6  V/ 6*^6*,  plus!' 3'  , ,  ) 

5  „  60  „  (16'3U4'3\  ID'6',9'6%9'6*) 

6  M  70  „  (16'3L  14'3\  1 1'0^'6%9'6*,9'6T 

7  „  R0  „  [16'3\  14'3',  H'0\  I0'0\9/6-f9'6'f!)'6') 


The  examples  of  recent  commercial  practice  given  in 
Table  2  indicate  that  the  dimensions  used  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion  are  reasonable,  the  most  marked  diflerence  being  in 
corridor  widths,  where  an  actual  average  of  5  feet  4  inches 
compares  with  suggested  widths  of  from  8  feet  6  inches  to 

14  feet.  This  discrepancy  arises  from  the  greater  lengths  of 

blocks  assumed,  necessitating  wider  corridors  to  serve  an 
increased  number  of  rooms.  Where  continuous  corridors  are 
not  provided,  as  may  be  the  case  where  floors  arc  to  be  let 
olT  into  a  number  of  separate  office  suites,  more  lifts  will  be 
required  to  serve  convenient  groups  of  such  suites  on  each  floor ; 
the  corridors  will  then  be  private  to  individual  suites  of  offices 
and  will  be  reduced  in  width  accordingly.  Id  any  case  the  cost 
figures  given  below  are  relative  and  any  adjustments  are  likely 
to  affect  all  to  about  the  same  degree.  [1377 

Graph  4  (opposite)  shows  the  distances  required  between 
buildings  to  obtain  a  daylight  factor  of  one  per  cent  on  a 
working  plane  2  feet  9  inches  above  ground-floor  level  at 
three-quarters  of  the  depth  of  the  room  from  the  window,  with 
various  depths  of  rooms  and  widths  of  windows,  the  height  of 
window  head  being  constant.  [137S 

With  a  J  6-foot  width  of  bay  and  a  fixed  height  of  window 
head  from  ground-floor  level  of  14  feet  34  inches,  this  graph 
indicates  the  effect  of  window  widths  varying  from  8  feet  to 

15  feel,  given  rooms  16  feet,  20  feet  and  27  feet  in  depth.  The 

necessary  spacing  of  blocks  with  varying  numbers  of  storeys 
is  shown.  The  scale  is  the  same  vertically  and  horizontally, 
thus  showing  the  actual  minimum  angle  from  the  reference 
point  to  the  top  of  the  next  building.  The  Graph  can,  of  course, 
be  used  for  any  variation  of  storey  heights  above  first-floor 
level  by  making  appropriate  changes  in  the  positions  of  the 
figures  in  the  left-hand  vertical  scale.  [1379 

The  hatched  area  indicates  cases  where  spacing  will  be 
determined  by  conditions  on  the  first  floor,  and  for  these  cases 
Graphs  5  or  6  should  be  consulted.  The  only  buildings  affected 
are  those  with  rooms  27  feet  deep  and  windows  less  than  12  feet 
wide.  [13SQ 

For  some  buildings,  particularly  those  of  three  and  four 
storeys,  it  may  be  more  economical  to  determine  the  spacing  by 


'  "Posi-wfir  Building  Studies  No.  12*'  (which  had  not  been  published  when  this  mvesLigzm&n  wai  made)  gives  an  aUcmjUvc  formula  used  in 
Appendix  If  frem  which  results  more  precisely  applicable  lo  domestic  nnd  smaller  buildings  are  obtained. 
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Graph  4 

GROUND  FLOOR  ROOMS 

Height  of  window  head 
above  working  plane  11 ' 6-1" 

Height  of  window  head 
above  floor  level  14'  31-" 

Height  of  store/  IS'  0" 
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Graph  5 

FIRST  FLOOR  ROOMS 

Height  of  window  head 
above  working  plane  10' 9" 

Height  of  window  head 
above  floor  level  13' 6" 

First  floor  level  above 
ground  level  1 6'  3" 

Height  of  store/  14'  3" 
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Graph  6 

FIRST  FLOOR  ROOMS 

Height  of  window  head 
above  working  plane  10' 0" 

Height  of  window  head 
above  floor  level  12' 9" 

First  floor  level  above 
ground  level  1 6'  3" 

Height  of  storey  13y  6" 


calculating  the  necessary  height  for  upper-floor  window  heads 
from  Graph  4  rather  than  by  using  Graph  6*  [138 1 

Graph  5  shows  the  spacing  required  to  provide  the  same 
daylighting  conditions  on  the  first  floor  with  window  head  at 
13  feet  6  indies  above  floor  level,  which  allows  a  nine-inch 
constructional  depth  for  fireproof  floor  and  lintel.  This  graph 
can  be  used  for  buildings  of  five  storeys  and  over  where  the 
spacing  required  exceeds  those  given  in  Graph  4.  [1382 

Graph  6  is  a  variation  of  Graph  5  for  use  with  buildings  up 
xo  four  storeys  in  height.  The  first-floor  storey  height  in  this 
case  is  13  feet  6  inches,  giving  a  window-head  height  of  12  feet 
9  inches  from  first-floor  level..  [13K3 

Graph  7  shows  the  influence  on  spacing  of  variations  in  the 
height  of  window  head  on  the  ground  floor  when  other  factors 


a  minimum  of  45  feet*  This  distance  would  be  increased  if 
streets  ran  through  these  breaks*  Where  development  adjoins 
major  traffic  roads  and  vehicular  access  is  restricted  to  con¬ 
trolled  points  at  proper  distances  apart,  blocks  should  be  sited 
at  right-angles  to  the  road  if  correct  orientation  permits; 
the  distance  between  the  ends  of  buildings  on  each  side  of  the 
road  will  thus  be  considerably  increased.  This  should,  of  course, 
be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  on  the  floor-area  index  to  be 
allowed  in  a  particular  redevelopment  area.  As  the  rooms  in 
the  ends  of  blocks  obtain  the  necessary  daylighting  from 
windows  at  front  and  rear,  the  distance  between  block  ends 
in  other  cases  should  be  largely  determined  by  architectural 
considerations.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  site  develop¬ 
ment  is  obtained  with  room  depths  of  16  feet.  The  greatest 
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DAYLIGHT  GRAPHS 

COMMERCIAL 

BUILDINGS 

Influence  on  spacing 
of  height  of  window 
head  with  other  factors 
remaining  constant. 


arc  constant  (he.,  depth  of  rooms  20  feet,  width  of  windows 
15  feci.)  [1384 

The  desirability  of  keeping  the  window  head  as  high  as 
possible  is  apparent.  In  a  modern  building  there  is  much 
advantage  in  keeping  the  main  girders  four  to  five  feet  back 
from  the  external  walls  and  cantiievering  the  floor  over  them 
to  carry  light  external  walling,  so  as  to  enable  the  windows  to 
extend  almost  to  Lhc  under-side  of  ceilings,  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  height  of  window  head,  combining  good  daylight 
conditions  with  a  minimum  space  between  buildings.  This 
principle,  incorporated  in  recent  designs,  reduces  the  bending 
moments  on  floor  beams  and  the  eccentricity  of  loading  on  the 
stanchions*  l!  has  been  applied  in  arriving  at  the  dimensions  of 
buildings  here  considered.  [1385 

ECONOMICS  OF  REHEVISLOPMENT 

Graphs  S,  9  and  10  show  floor-area  indices  obtained  for 
buildings  with  diilerent  heights,  depths  of  room  and  widths  of 
window,  with  storey  heights  as  given  above,  and  with  spacing 
of  blocks  as  determined  by  Graphs  4,  5  and  6.  Graph  8  is 
drawn  for  blocks  380  feel  in  length (  Graph  9  for  blocks  240 
feet  long,  Graph  10  for  blocks  of  100  feet.  From  these  graphs 
it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  maximum  floor-area  index  obtain¬ 
able  for  any  set  of  conditions.  The  average  spacing  between 
ends  of  blocks  is  taken  as  0i866  of  the  height  of  the  block  with 
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floor-area  ndex  is  obtained  with  t ! 'Storey  buildings  in 
380-foot  blocks,  nine-storey  buildings  in  240-foot  blocks  and 
seven-storey  buildings  in  100-foot  blocks.  [nye 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  most  economic 
development  is  obtained  with  that  number  of  storeys  which 
gives  the  maximum  floor-area  index;  building  costs  and  site 
values  will  be  the  determining  factors,  [na? 

Blocks  of  380  feet,  240  feet  arid  100  feet  with  five,  seven, 
nine,  eleven  and  thirteen  storeys  have  been  used  to  investigate 
variations  in  construction  costs.  The  buildings  were  taken  as 
being  of  welded-stecl  frame  construction,  in  16-foot  bays, 
with  rooms  20  feet  deep  and  windows  15  feet  wide.  [138S 
The  steelwork  was  taken  as  designed  in  accordance  with 
British  Standard  Specification  No.  449,  1937,  for  “The  Use  of 
Structural  Steel  rn  Building",  with  the  increased  stress  of  ten 
tons  per  square  inch  which  is  permitted  by  War  Emergency 
Revision  C.F.  (B)  6046  of  November,  1939.  A  wind  pressure 
of  15  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  vertical 
projection  of  the  buildings  was  allowed  for  in  all  cases.  The 
loading  for  floors  and  roofs  of  buildings  was  taken  as  follows : 

Or  bcvitnSi  calumns, 

mwl fauyjjfijffmh'f  Oti  floor  slabs 

Floors  above  ground  50  lbs.  per  square  80  lbs.  per  square 
flour  and  roof  foot  of  floor  area  foot 

Ground  floor  80  lbs.  per  square  80  lbs.  per  square 

foot  of  floor  area  foot 


ft  s? 


On  ;±ll  floors  an  additional  20  lbs.  per  square  fool  was 
allowed  for  pans  [ions.  [1389 

To  avoid  the  excessive  labour  involved  in  the  accurate 
analysis  of  stresses  on  columns  and  beams  due  to  wind 
pressure,  the  total  sheer  on  any  storey  was  distributed  among 
the  stanchions  on  the  basis  that  the  outer  columns  take  half 
Lhc  sheer  stress  taken  by  inner  columns.  Bending  stresses  on 
columns  and  beans  were  calculated  on  this  assumption,  [1390 
The  foundation  was  assumed  to  be  designed  as  an  R.5, 
grillage,  with  a  bearing  pressure  of  three  tons  per  square  foot 
throughout.  The  roof  and  floor  slabs  were  taken  as  of  hollow 
brick  and  reinforced  concrete  slabs.  [1591 

Prices  generally  were  taken  as  for  1939,  with  an  allowance  of 
ten  per  cent  for  contingencies  and  of  15  per  cent  for  general 
conditions,  insurance,  architect's  and  quantity  surveyor's  fees. 
A  further  addition  of  50  per  cent  to  the  total  has  been  made 
as  an  assessment  of  immediate  post-war  increases  in  building 
costs.  The  estimated  costs  are  given  below. 


supports  the  desirability  of  securing  sites  of  adequate  sizes. 
In  the  case  of  100-foot  and  240- fool  blocks  the  cost  rises  sharply 
from  five  to  seven  storeys,  remains  fairly  sLablc  between  seven 
and  nine,  and  rises  sharply  again  from  nine  storeys  upwards. 
With  38G-foot  blocks  the  initial  rise,  which  continues  for  eight 
storeys,  is  not  so  pronounced  and  the  cost  remains  fairly  stable 
up  to  11  storeys.  [1393 

COST  Oh  BUILDING  AND  SITE  PER  1-OOT  SUPER  OF 
RENTABLE  FLOOR  AREA 

Rentable  floor  area  is  the  net  area  after  deductions  for  out¬ 
side  walls,  entrance  vestibule,  corridors,  cloakrooms,  lifts  and 
staircases.  Basements  are  not  included.  [1394 

Wiih  blocks  380  feet  long.  Graph  12  was  prepared  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  economical  heights  on  sites  costing  £80, 
£37, 10  0  and  £5  per  square  yard,  which  are  representative 
prices  of  land  used  for  commercial  purposes.  Graph  8 
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showed  that  the  greatest  floor-area  index  (2- 1 75}  was  obtained 
with  buildings  of  11  storeys;  from  Graph  12  it  appears 
that  in  all  the  cases  considered  buildings  of  10  or  11  storeys 
are  the  most  economical. 

With  blocks  240  feci  long.  Trends  similar  to  those  given  by 
Graph  12  are  indicated  by  Graph  13.  The  maximum  Hour- 
area  index  is  T93  with  nine  storeys;  but  the  most  generally 
economical  height  for  all  costs  of  land  appears  to  be 
1 1  storeys,  in  which  case  the  floor-area  index  is  I '92 

With  blocks  100  feel  tong.  The  maximum  floor-area  index 
with  blocks  of  100  feet  is  given  by  Graph  10  as  1-47.  Graph  14 
shows  that  the  most  economical  height  of  building  is  nine 
storeys  in  each  case,  the  floor-area  index  being  T42.  [1395 

One  point  especially  worthy  of  note  is  thaL  with  optimum 
daylight  conditions  the  cost  is  greatly  decreased  by  lengthening 
the  blocks.  Taking  land  at  £80  per  square  yard,  the  cost  varies 
Irom  over  £12  JO  0  per  square  foot  of  rentable  floor  area  for 
100-loot  blocks  to  £8  2  0  for  blocks  380  feet  in  length.  [13% 

These  investigations  indicate  the  economic  possibilities  of 
comprehensive  redevelopment  on  large  sites  secured  by  pooling 
existing  building  plots  and  ownerships  in  commercial  areas,  [1 397 
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traffic,  volume  of,  242,  244,  247,  259,  282,  1207 
traffic  lane  widths,  256,  273 
traffic  signals,  1211,  1212 
tunnels,  261 

U.S.A-,  traffic  and  vehicles  in,  244,  J201 
Western  Parkway,  828-832,  833,  847 
Hospitals,  454-455,  568,  590,  857 
Hospital  Centre,  569,  590-596 
Hotels,  1134,  1160 

Housing,  Director  of,  727,  739,  741,  865 
Housing — 

age,  89,  90S,  961,  962 
back-to*back,  54 
Continental,  17,  18 

Corporation  development,  67,  864,  986 
cottage  flats,  719,  754 
daylighting  standards,  751-753,  1344-1354 
densities,  definition  of,  711-715 

densities,  gross  and  net,  90,  97,  707,  717,  754-764,  777, 
811,  909,  996 

Dudley  Report,  709,  727,  723,  736,  738,  740 
fiats,  108,  144,  149,  150,  720-723,  736-739.  755,  777.  804. 
996-998,  1351 


Housing  contd. — 

gardens,  747-750,  754.  757,  759 
“Housing  Manual,  1944/’  727,  729 
houses,  713.  754,  758,  804,  996-998 
maisonettes,  724-725,  736-739 
needs,  144 

numbers  of  houses,  16,  67 
obsolescent  dwellings  and  areas,  905-915,  982 
shortage,  67,  139,  822 
smoke  prevention  in,  1 042 - 1050 
special  accommodation,  740-741 
space  between  dwellings,  74S-746,  751,  754 
standards,  147,  704,  763,  764,  975 
redevelopment  procedure,  913-914 
Tudor  Walters  Report,  730,  745,  758 
Hulnic  (see  also  Moss  Side),  16*  965 


acreage,  209,  213 

Bradford  Industrial  Area,  544-554 
central  area,  1036 
daily  journeys  of  workers,  503-51 1 
decentralisation,  118,  379,  502,  508,  510,  511,  528,  539- 
543,  1006 

deficiency  of  industries  in  the  city,  497 
development,  27,  46,  353,  377,  555-562 
domestic  industrial  zones',  206  -209,  968 
general  industrial  /ones,  132-191,  541 
immobile  industries,  541 
industrial  collar,  167,  10,86 
Labour,  Ministry  of,  500,  520,  524 
light  industrial  zones,  198-205,  541.  851 
location  factor,  495 

location,  present  and  proposed,  1299  4  306 

manufacturing  industries*  497,  531,  1 260- J 277,  1366 

national  employment,  487-490 

population  in  industry,  524,  527,  1260-1277,  1363 

present  distribution,  500-507,  1274-1277 

questionnaires,  512-523,  1291-1306 

redevelopment,  544-554 

sectional  factories,  200 

smoke  prevention  in,  1036-1040 

space  about  buildings,  1278-1290 

space  required,  519-523,  530-534,  538,  1365,  1369 

special  industrial  zones,  192-197,  536,  541,  542 

survey  of  buildings,  92 

trading,  estates,  560  -562 

Tr afford  Park,  212,  214,  238,  317,  331,  332,  364,  516,  517, 
522,  530,  344,  1360 
Welwyn  Garden  City.  522,  561,  844 
Wylhenshuwe  industrial  area,  343-851,  1362-1370 
frlam,  13 
Irk  Valley,  190 


K 

King  Street,  45,  49,  1021,  1085,  1087,  1105,  1106 
Kingsway,  64,  229,  294 
Knott  Mill,  189 


capable  of  development,  77 

ownership  of,  1189 

present  utilisation,  76,  77,  85,  S6,  155 

unsuitable  for  development,  77,  86 

values,  261,  269,  302,  303,  998,  1184,  1395-1397 
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Law  Courfs,  1 153  -1 1 59 
Lcluruh  36 
Levers  s  hu  I  205 
Libraries.  57 
Lightbowne*  175 
Longsiglu,  164,  172,  208 


M 

Manchester.  City  of-- 
area.  56 
birth  rate,  3  22 
boundaries,  56,  I  1% 
death  rale,  325,  1019 
geographical  position,  1015 
households,  107.  156 
infant  mortality  ,  1 24 
migration  of  population,  126,  13R,  6R0 
population,  119,  3  30.  131,  133,  524,  977 
regional  influence,  163.  216,  237,  317,  3 IS,  4X0,  1 070— 
1073,  1080,  1092,  1160,  1206 
structure  of  population,  133,  136,  141,978 
Manchester  and  District  Regional  Planning  Committee,  13. 
99,  486.  512 

Manchester  Police  Regulations  Act.  1  S44,  1031 
Manchester  Slhp  Canal,  57.  317,  428,  1071 
Markets— 

Campfiehi,  439 

cattle  market,  370,  44 1,  443—145 

meat  market  and  abattoir,  370,  430,  440,  443—145 

Oak  Street,  446 

potato,  36R,  433 

retail  market,  proposed,  448-449,  1138 
ShudehilL  447 

Smith  field,  360.  368,  369.  430,  431 
Victoria,  44 K 

wholesale  market,  proposed,  436 
Mayfield,  188,  204 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  122,  722,  907,  1025,  1033 
Middleton,  13,  511,  648 
Miles  Platting,  53,  168 
Miles  Platting  neighbourhood — 
existing  conditions,  916  -919 
housing,  936,  939,  915.  947 
industrial  buildings,  921  925,  935,  94 8 
neighbourhood  ecu  he,  934,  936,  942 
open  spaces,  943.  1307  1311 
schools,  93 1 ,  944 
shops,  926 

stage  redevelopment,  937-949 
surveys,  920-930 
Moss  Side,  164,  173,  2DK 
Moss  Side  district,  960  973 


N 

Neighbourhood  centres  (sec  also  Community  centres),  770, 
778.  789,  795.  802.  867,  868 
Neighbourhood  unit,  22,  266,  800  '806 
New  Cross,  168 
New  Most  on,  1X3 
Newton  Heath.  53,  184,  195 


O 

Opcnsbaw*  185,  197 
Open  spaces— 

acreage  at  present,  609  -61  1,  650-651 
acreage  required*  612-633,  650-651 
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Open  spaces  could. — 

allotments,  77,  626-629 

Boggart  Hole  Clough,  175,  635,  639,  640,  1313 

Rrnadhurst  Park,  175 

central  area,  1079,  1 140 

Chorlton  Park,  177 

distribution,  609-61 1 

field  paths,  621-623,  632,  675,  803,  87  J,  873,  879 

green  belt,  646^648,  836,  837,  1312-1323 

green  wedges,  638-641 

grouping  of  open  space  provisions,  631-633 

Heaton  Park,  635,  648,  650 

Hough  1-nd,  177,  655 

ornamental  parks,  76,  621-623 

parks,  regional,  652,  653 

parkways,  major,  632,  642-645.  1307-1311 

parkways,  minor,  624,  625,  675,  1321 

parkway,  estimated  cost  of,  665,  1311,  1323 

Philips  Park,  185,  550,  606,  639,  1024 

Piccadilly  Gardens,  1134,  1169-1174 

Platt  Fields,  572,  639 

playgrounds,  76 

playing-fields;,  76,  617-620,  872,  1320 
pi  ay  parks,  614-636,  S71 
private  open  spaces,  76,  649 
public  open  spaces,  76,  79,  650.  651 
Queen’s  Park,  606,  639,  640,  1313 
school  playing  fields  {see  Schools) 
sports  centres,  654,  655 
tree  planting,  663,  1024,  1317-1319 
Whitworth  Park,  572,  639 
Wythcnshawe  Park,  635 

Overspill*  20,  146,  139,  981,  993-995,  996,  1000-1002,  1004, 
1193 

Owens  College  (see  University,  Victoria) 

Oxford  Road,  568,  571..  579,  583 
Oxford  Sired.  296,  571,  1087 

P 

Parks  and  Cemeteries,  Director  of,  665 
Pennine  Chain,  1015 
Piccadilly,  45.  1134,  1169-1174 
Planning — 

administration.  1193 
architectural  control,  IISS 
basis  of,  1 1 KR 
benefits  of,  1176,  !  178 
compensation,  NS1-J1B3 
legislation,  suggested.  153,  1 1 1184-1185 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1944,  1178,  1 179 
U thwart  Committee,  1186 
Platt,  Professor  Harry,  595 
Pollution,  atmospheric,  1012-1026,  1028-1033 
Pomona  Docks,  189 
Population — 

birib  rale,  122,  693.  1002,  1206 
death  rate,  124,  125*  60S,  1019 
density,  97 

family  structure.  21,  106,  135,  136,  141,  709,  978,  1002 
Manchester,  4],  52,  72,  119,  128,  130,  131*  524 
migration,  126,  138 

proportion  of  school  children,  692-697 
Portico  Library,  49 
Pnestwicli.  13 

Princess  Parkway,  173,  240,  277,  297,  298,  422,  423,  643,  828- 
832,  866,  1086,  1101,  1208 
Princess  Road,  64*  297 
Public  Health  Act,  1936*  1028 
Public  houses,  795*  796*  R05,  869*  898,  1358-1360 


R 

Railways — 

branch  line$>  176,  183*  484,  189,  190,  202,  205,  310,  3M, 
328,  33  l,  445 

bus  stations,  324,  332,  344,  392,  396,  399-410.  449 
electrification,  310  -312,  327,  332,  352,  354,  1041 
establishment  and  development,  50,  305-312 
freight  transport,  314-317,  355-372 
freight  transport  proposals,  373-388 
goods  stations — 

A  a  coats,  359 
Ardwiek,  361 
Artl wick  Terminal,  384 
Central,  363,  1082 
Deunsgate,  364 

Irwcll  Street  and  New  Bailey,  372 
Liverpool  Road,  365,  1082 
London  Road,  366,  1082 
Oldham  Road,  368 
Windsor  Terminal,  382 

goods  yards  and  depots,  58,  186,  236,  315,  355-372,  553 
inter-station  traffic,  320 
locomotive  works,  187 
passenger  stations — 

Central,  48,  58,  307,  309,  319,  330,  331,  338,340,  363, 
1101,  1129 

Exchange,  322,  323,  325 

London  Road,  58,  307, 3 1 9, 326,  327, 34 1 , 347-350, 352 
Mav field,  307,  327 
Oxford  Road,  321,  328,  1139 
Trinity,  339-346,  401,  1 105,  1159 
Victoria,  190,  202,  306,  319,  321,  340,  342,  347 
passenger  transport,  305-313,  332 
re-location  of  stations,  216 
lube  railway,  260 
underground  system,  333-337 
viaducts,  354 
Reddish,  39 
Redevelopment — 

areas  and  conditions,  905-915 
Bcswick,  951-958 
Colly  hurst,  959 
Miles  Platting,  916-949 
Moss  Side,  960-973 

programme,  20,  29,  985,  990-995,  1 179,  1180-1186,  1187, 

1 191 

provisions,  19 

Regional  Planning  Committees,  13 

Ring  way  Airport,  25,  63,  290,  297,  352;  415-424,  829,  1058, 
1249-1256 
Rivers  — 

generally,  666-675 
Irk,  40,  47,  672,  1314 
invcll,  40,  351,  670,  671,  1149 
Wedlock,  45,  47,  544,  551,  641,  675,  958 
Mersey,  637,  648,  674,  833 
Road-passenger  traffic,  391-340 
Roads  (sec  Highways) 

Roman  Manchester,  24 

Rossendale  Hills,  1015 

Roy  it  l  Exchange,  57,  61,  1071,  1085 

Royal  infirmary,  568,  590 

Rusholmc,  53,  160 

Rylands  Library,  57 

S 


Salford,  13,  39,  51,  214,  286,  288,  339,  511,  1019 
Satellite  town,  20,  1 103  1 12  ,  51 1,  54  2,  825,  904,  912,  1004-1011, 
1193-1197 


Schools— 

county  colleges,  677,  690,  808,  860,  861,  1339-1340 
Education  Act,  1944,  676,  681,  691 
grammar  schools,  688,  860,  861,  1336,  1338 
infant  schools,  681,  684,  803,  870,  1327  1330 
junior  schools,  681,  685,  803,  870,  1331-1333 
nursery  schools,  677,  682,  803,  870,  1326 
playing  fields,  618,  802,  1325 
ICC.  children,  proportion  of,  693,  696,  697 
ICC.  schools,  862,  863,  1341-1343 
schoolchildren,  692-697,  699 

secondary  schools,  677,  686-689,  802,  H08,  859,  1 334  1336 
technical  schools,  689,  860,  1336,  1338 
Wytlienshawe,  numbers  of  children,  695,  696 
Services,  underground,  S3,  238,  270,  467,  919 
Shops— 

central  area,  1087 

shopping  centres,  232,  271,  295,  784-786,  795,  805,  817- 
819,  855 

shopping  requirements,  788-791 
survey,  96 

Simon,  Sir  Ernest;  823,  1071,  1105 

Smoke  prevention  (see  also  District  Heating),  1027-1033 

St.  John  Street,  1085 

St.  Peter's  Square,  1089 

Stockport^  214 

Stockport  Road,  229,  232,  293,  294 
Stopford,  Sir  John,  568 
Strange  ways  Gao],  202 
Stretford,  13,  39,  288 
Stretford  Road,  269 
Surveys — 

civic,  80-84 
land,  75-79,  548 
regional,  99 

social,  101-118,  142,  143 
Swinton  and  Pendlebury,  13,  511 


T 

Technical  College,  588 

Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1944,  1178 

Town  Hall,  Manchester,  14,  49,  57,  6 L  1075,  1089,  1164-1168 

Traffic  (see  Highways) 

Trafiord  Park,  2] 2,  214,  288,  317,  331,  332,  364,  516.  517,  522, 
530,  844,  1360 

Transport  (see  Air,  Highways,  Railways) 


lj 

University,  Victoria,  57,  568,  581  58 9 
UrmstOQj  13,  511,  628 


Victoria  Park,  53 


V 


\v 

Warehouses,  58,  6L  93,  236,  358,  365,  382,  1082  -1084,  1 120 
Wilms  I  gw  Road,  572 
Withington,  178,  208 
Worsley,  fl  511 

Worthington,  Hubert,  586,  595,  1146 
Wythenshnwc  — 

accommodation  for  overspill,  20 
area,  56,  823,  824 


Wyihenshawt  contd \ — 

Bnguley  Mali,  868 
churches,  1 355 
civic  centre,  852-856 
development,  421,  901-904,  1010 
di strict  healing,  1057-1066 
existing  developed  areas,  889-900 
highways,  828-832,  839 
housing,  159,  874-876,  886-888 
incorporation,  68 

industry,  198,  213,  558,  559,  843-851,  1040,  1362-1370 

neighbourhood  centres,  867-868,  883,  895  897 

north-western  neighbourhood,  830,  864-876 

open  spaces,  836-842,  871  -873,  884,  891-  895 

population,  835 

public  houses,  1359,  1360 

schools,  858-863,  870,  880,  884 

southern  and  south-eastern  neighbourhoods,  883-885 


Wylhenshawe  contd. — 

south-western  neighbourhood,  830,  S77-SS2 
transport  connections,  296,  298,  352 
wage-earners'  journeys,  117 
Wylhenshawe  Hall  and  Park,  823,  840 


central  area,  1 123-1 140 

cultural,  educational  and  hospital,  211,  295 

definition  of,  152 

domestic  industrial,  206-208 

general  industrial,  182-191 

light  industrial,  198-205 

residential,  158,  160,  164,  598 

special  industrial,  192-197 

use  zones,  156,  212,  236,  266,  358,  377 
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